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FOREWORD 


The Gatha Scrtiety of Bombay miJectook to publish a Memorml 
Volume ill hoDOur of Sliurna^ul-'Ulama Sarclar Dastiir Hoshaog 
Jaiiiftsp, M.A^ PLD., C,1X booh after Ms death in order to com- 
metnomte the important Bervices remlered by him to the Iraniim 
languagefl and litem lure. Binineiit Lraninn Scholars of the Kost 
and the West anewwed to the call and sent to the Secretaries of the 
Society their contributions, It b to be regretted that owing to 
reasons which need not bo mentioned the Volume remaitied unpublish¬ 
ed for a long time and the Managing Committee of the Society take 
thin opijortiinity publicly to e:vpr(!a3 to the contributors their regret 
for the delay which has been cftused in the publication of the Vohnrie. 

Wliilst pieamting the volume to the publicj it will not be out 
ul place to give here a sbort sketch of the eventful career of 
the lote Dnstur Hoahang who bad devoted practically Ms whole 
life to the study of Oriental languages^ und who bus left behind him 
an exteiiaive literature ns the outcfitnc o£ liis pen. 

Born of a funiil^' of renowned Dasturs who hailed origuially from 
Nnvanri, the late Daatur in hia youth received a libcrul education anil 
acquired very early a taste for the study of vurioits languagCB. Before 
he sticceeclcd to the gMi of the Dasturs of the Deccan, he was employed 
in State service w‘bere he acquitted bimsalf very lionourubly. 
Bis RBsistunce to the British Government during the gr«xt ludian 
Mutiny was warmly appreciated by Government. NV liilEt in State 
service, he made the actjuaintauce of the late Dr. Martui 
lluug, and with hia assiatance he learnt the Latin and Gennaii Jaii- 
guagis Hiiil hIbo gained a amattericiig of Hebrew, The companion- 
ship of Dr. Hnug was chieiJy remarkable, however, for the 
travels to Gujarat in which D.ostur Hoshaiig joined that professor^ 
for the puL'imse of making researches iu the Zoroaatriiin Scripturca. 
Soon lifter, hia scholarship reeeived recognition from Government 
who apMointed him Professor of Peraian tit the Deccan College. 




But iiUhougli lie was ilius all the time engagefl >u service, he 
spent his leisure hours in sclmlurly nctivities. BesiOefl his mother 
tongue, he wrts acquiunted with two other of the Prea- 

ilencv, vk,f Miimthi Ur<hi, uiul he ulso mnde u s|>ei:iiil study 
of Persian ami Aftibk as well as of the Sanskrit, Avesta, Pahlavl, 
Pfirend, Latin, Gennati un i Hebrew hinguages. Ami he did not rost 
cjntent with the mere study of thew languages, tie utilised them for 
the puqxjse of elnclduting tlie Zoroastriau Scripturea iu various 
works which now hegan to see the light of day. The Goveru- 
ineiit of Bombay were plciised to extend their patronage to liitii, and 
all his works were published by them at the expouse of the State. 
In this manner the late O^tstur published “ An Old Zeud-Pnhiuvi 
Glossary’’ which was followed uj# by “ The Pahlavi-Ptoond Glos¬ 
sary,*’ Dr. Hang was Iiis culkijorator in Ijoth tltese works. Tiieu 
came the publication of the Arda Virftf Niina, tiie Goshtd Fryin and 
the BftdAkht Mask, which were published in one volume oemtaining 
the text, translitcriition ami iranslauon, and a glossary of the same, 
which was published in » se|>nratc voUiuio. In the preparation of 
these volumes the late Dustnr woh assisteil both by Dr. Hung and 
by Dr, E. W. West, With the asaistuuce of Dr. West again, he 
prepar&l the ** Shlkaiid GlmAnlk Vijilr” with tJve text, tniiiHUtera- 
tion, translation and glossary. 

These works were all publtshed many years ago. The lute 
Dastur then conceived bigger projects. Since the publication of the 
complete Avesta and Pnitlavi texts of the Yusua and the 
Vciididad by the late Dr. Spiegel about half a <x*utiiry ago, there 
were uo other works of the kind in existence, and even those works 
have by this time gone out of print The lute Dastur set to work 
to prepare these works wit It ooHations of varions MSS., with a 
compreheuBive glossary of words. It is said that he completed the 
Vendidid rdmut 20 years liefore its publication and sent it on to 
Dr. West for the latter's [Jemsal, After various vicksitudea, 
that great work waa brought out very shortly before tlia death 
of the late Dastur. It necnl Imrdly be ttoid that tlie two volume in 
which the work is issued supply a badly needed wajtt. 

The late Dastm- is said to have prepared similarly the Aveste 
^d Pahlavi texts of the Yasna and the Ehnrdah Avesta with tmus- 
lations, notes aud complete glossaries, a sunilnr work dealing with 
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tbe “ Contents oE tljo DlokiiFtl," oiid n Dictionary of tho PAiciul 
language* We tope that ibcse works will be now placeti in the 
bandit of some aijHibk achoUr and ]iublislied (W soon ns possible* 
The kind jja trounce wbk-b the Government of Bomljay was pleasetl 
to extend to the works of tin* late Diiatnr in his lifetarnc will, we 
trust, be extended to these works* Nothing ctin coimuemomte the 
name of the deconaod inore than the [lublicadoti of these works under 
tlio editorship iirid siiperpdsion of some cnrefiil and capnble seliojar. 

Beside* the prejwmdon of these works, Llie Dastur perfonnetl 
all the dude* of hi'i priestly oflice* He rightly perceived that the 
high‘priest’s W‘jrk Joes nrji etiil with the pcrlormiince of ceremonials, 
but that it is his duty to improve the moral tone of the ooinniunity 
whoee leader he i? In all religiDas iimttcrsi- He was thus 
instrumeutal in founding the Baiim‘i Rfta-i Belirnm at Poona, of 
which he wjia the President from its very inception till his death, 
and on every single festive oecitsion, after the iterforniivncie of the 
-Insljnn ceremony, he ’.va* ready with a sermon which he deliveml 
in a lluent and [lersuu'jive style which wts characteristically 
his own. The number of sermons, which he thus delivered iu 
public tliniugh the Biii;in is said to iiavc Ijcen aiwut 500* 
His was an niiftfisutnitig way of doing things, and at the same time 
be was fcsirles* in idl that he tsiid. DiiHtur Hoshang w^as truly 
a Dostur—a leader of his dock. Imbued with liberal ideas, in his 
sermons he imprcsscsl his audience with tlie excellence of his religion. 

The great Bcliotardhip of tlie Dastur received full recognition 
at the hanfJs of the Hritiah Government who, iresidc* ciiconnigiiig 
Lira in his literary activkies, have heaped titles of lionoui' on him. 
He wos clectetl a l^cllowof the Ii<jiiibay University in 1866, Tlie 
title of Khun Bahadur was bestowed on him in 187&. He vvas 
appointed a hrst class Sardar of the Deccan in 1885, created 
Shanis-nl*‘i’luma in IgdOandin 1906 he w-as admitted as a Com* 
panion of the moat Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, And 
honours came to him not only from the Govenmicat of India. His 
scholarly itbllitics were appreciated througiiout the continent, 
and the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
upon him by Francis Joseph L of Austria. The diploma recount* 
his many services to the cause of Oriental researcli and says t “The 
rights and privilege* of fl Doctor of Philosophy have Imigii wnferred 
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upon this illustrioits person, who is u scholar both, in that ancient 
leaniiiig which for many years flourished in India and also in modem 
philosophy as Eoundeil in Germany, aod who has romarkably and 
in a distinguished manner earned reputation in illustrating and 
explaining the literature and language of Zend and Pahlavi/’ 

The Farsi community has suffered a real!}' heavy loss in 
the death of sneh a great schoUr. Endowed with sterling 
common eenee, possessing n sound intellect and an eloquent and 
persuasive tongue tiie late Dostur fearlessly expressed his opinions 
on nil matters. The community is badly in need of more such 
Dasturs now, who might lead the mosses, instead of Ijcing led by 
them. All the Societies in the presidency, whose aim and object 
it is to study and to propagate the teachings of the ZoroostrLin 
Scriptnras, unatitmously parsed resol utians recording their sense of 
loss at the death of the great Scholar ntifl Divine mid their apprecub 
tion of the services rendered by him to scholaishlp* 

The Committee of the Gatha Society beg to tender thoir einccrc 
thanks to the accomplished scholars and savants of the East and West 
who have coofiemte^l to hiiag about inch a unique ooltection of coiitrib> 
ticinans n lasting tribute to the memory of die great scholar, and to the 
Bnzmd Hi^Z'i BehHim and ^r. Dlnslifi Mehrwiin of Poouu for their 
handsome donations during the course of prc[nirudon of the work, and 
wtiilst presenting ibu Memorial Volume to the family of the decensed 
and to uU the friends and rclativos of die eminent Divine liope 
dint the appreebting public will overlook the fnnits if any in the 
puUcadon of the work. 


24rd Afrt'i I&IS^ 


ADVANCEMENT OF RELIGION- 


The qu eat ion of tho advancement of religion ie one of vital 
importance to tlieologiariK in general and in particolar to the 
studenta of a religion irhich, having had to undergo evil timea, 
has parted with much of its primeval ideaa— I mean, n rdigion 
of tho type of Zoroafitrlani^m, the mighty religion propounded by 
the great seer of the Hast- Zarathuehtra Spitama. The theme must 
suffer greatly, if a weak interpretation were attached to the phrase 
** advancement of religion*’* There are eome who believe that the 
advancement of a religion consleta in proselytising as many aliens 
as possible into its fold* Tliere are others who say that religion 
is advanced by increasing the bulk and number of rites and cere¬ 
monies. But really speakings tho advancement of a religion docs 
uot consist in admitting into the faith converts &om otlier reli¬ 
gious, nor in augmenting the number of ceremonies without mean¬ 
ing, but in improving the excellence and intrinsic elements of the 
religion, so os to suWribe in the case of a religion that has re¬ 
mained inviolate &oin evil influences, to the pristine object its pro¬ 
mulgator may have had in view, or so as to restore a degenerated 
religion to its original purity* 

What ts Aovakcimekt ? 

let us see, in the first place, what notion is conveyed by 
the word advancement," for on that depends the solution of the 
difficulty. The word ” advancement " has got a more restricted 
meaning than its synonym, progress," “Progress** simply 
implies forward motion, whereas “advancement” denotes the idea of 
approximation to some object. An *^advance" is made to some 
limited point or object in view, whilst “progress'* has no specific 
termination. Webster explains the word “advance" ns “gradual 
progression, improvement, os on advance in religion or know¬ 
ledge". The term “advancement" he likewise interprets as “the act 
of moving forward, promotion in rank or excellence." What notion 
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can thtiu 1>e conveyed by ndviioceiuetii " in theology ifi rendvnKl 
intelligible from Webster by the addition of tlie words “ un udvance 
ill religion". Without doubt, therefore, the tenn “ odvoncetnent ’’ 
oonveys but one ideo, end the more so witli referenco to theology, 
ttiid tliat is the notion of promoting the excellence of a religion, 
EtTMOtOOT OF “ RBLtatos". 

Ijoi us now {see what tlio term “religion*' means. We find 
that Cieeto divided tlie word et},ntiologically into re and le^ere^ 
“ to re-gather", and so defined it rts “ having a care or regard for 
the gods", Lmctantius splittetl up the Wfird into re and Itgare, ho 
as to tneau, “ to bind ctr hold baok*'. Religion thus implied, ac¬ 
cording to him, a link between mankind and the gods. Webster 
gives both these derivations, showing his preference for tlie latter. 
Skeat explains the derivation of the term as follows i “Allied 
to reliffen^, fearing the gods, piouB , . , , , lietiijton. and nef/lecf 
are from the same root LAG." Under the word “ reek " lie 
gives the Teutonic root rttl. Aryan rny, which is a plionetic 
equivalent for LAG, given above, and w'hieh be takes to 
denote the idea of ** to have a care, hoed, reck". Prof. Max 
Muller, after discussing the two derivations, gives this verdict: 
“ Cicero's etymology is, therefore, decidedly* preferable as more in 
accordance with Latin idiom." * Tlie word “ reUgh " in Latiu un¬ 
derwent various shades of meaning. It conveyed at firHt, the 
idea of care, attention t rei-ereiwr and otptf. It was then used to 
denote the moral sense of scruple and consoience and eventually it 
came to be applied oxolasivcly to the inmtrd feelhuj of reverence for 
the gods and to the outanrtl manf/estution of that reverence in 
teorehifi awl eacrifee. With some writers “ re/ryio" couveyed the samu 
idea as the English word ‘%itli".* If we turn to Sanskrit, we 
would seek in vain for a word which could corres]>und exactly to 
“religion" in sense. The word “ dharma " from the root “ dhrf\ to 
hold, conveys more the sense of law, binding us to one definite 
path. As Prof. Legge informs us, there seems to be no near equb 
valent of “religion" also in the Chinese language. Hence it would 
be futile to seek a definition of religion In tliese languages. In 
Arabic, according to Lane, the wonl implies ohedience and 
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£ttbmmton to the ittjr, and eo Prof, Msx Muljer leRj&es to regard it 
ae a real equiTalent of “ religiou." Although getiorally taken to 
belong to the Arabia language, the word has got much in 

common witli the AvestAic word and, if this eimikrity ia 

accepted, the Arabic language canuut Ite eaid to be an barreu as 
the Sanakrit and Chinese languages of u ward equivalent in sense 
to religion", That must depend, however, on the affinity in 
meaning between the Latin “ reltfjio" and the Avestdio ^^daetid". 

Etyxolooical DsnxjTJOJf or Rei,i(5(os in tui Atesta. 

The Avestaic word derives its origin from thert, 

Sk. to ses, to oiserve, to pen'etve, to have </fi tmit/hf into. 

Thus, from the standpoiut of the Aveatii, tlie etyniologieal dehoi- 
tion of the word “ tiftend ” would bo, in brief, au or percep¬ 

tion which would range from the “ infinitely small", on tlie one 
hand, to the “infinitely great", on the other; or, in other words, 
“ ilamd" signifies an tmiyfu into th^ tnfiuiie. 

Doouatic Dsns etions of Religion, 

Leaving now the restricted sphere of etymological definitions, 
we shall turn to what Prof, Max Mtlller designates “dogmatio defi¬ 
nitions", Here we have an uulimitcid field, for there Is nothing 
that could assign a limit to t]ie Heetiug fancy of a fsnciftd 
dogmatist. The definitions proposed for “ religion '* are almost as 
varieil in character as they are numerous. To a certain extent, 
this is due to the twofold aspect presented by religion, viz., the 
theoretical and tho practical. It will not be expetlicnt lor us to 
give all possible definitions that liave been propounded. It will 
be sufficient to note in paesing that like the Sanskrit and 
Chinese languages, the Egyptian and Babylonian literatures arc 
devoid of a term corresponding to the word “ religion". 

The attitude of ancient thinkers towards religions other 
than their oum was characterised by extreme indifiTerence. 
As far as their own religion was ooucemedi tliey took it as an 
estiiblished fimt requiring no e.xplaQattou. Owing to this, and 
probably also because they wore alive to the uncertainty of an ac¬ 
curate philosophical explanation of the term “ religion", neither 
Aristotle nor Plato seems to have made any attempt at a philoso¬ 
phical analysis of it. According to Sohleiermacher, “ religion " 
consists in our consoiousness of absolute dependence on something 
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which, though it detemiues us, we camuot determiue m turn. To 
Hegel, religion was the knowledge ecqaired by the finite spirit of 
its esaeace as absolute spirit. According to Prof. Caird, religion 
is the surreuder of the finite will to the Infinite. With Fichte, 
religion was conscious morality which, in virtue of that conacioue- 
neea, is mindful of ite origin ^om God. To Spinoza, religion was 
the love of God founded on a knowledge of His divine perfections. 
In the Hibbcrt Lectures, Msje Miiller defines religion ae ‘'a mental 
faculty which, iudepeudent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, en¬ 
ables men to apprehend the Infinite under different names and 
under varying disguises."' He found the presence in all religions 
of what he termed:, a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to con¬ 
ceive the inconceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing after 
the Infinite, a love of God". But, apprehending that too exclu¬ 
sive a stress might thus be laid upon the speeulative side of reli¬ 
gion, he mo<lified the definition as follows : ** Religion consists in 
the perception of the Infinite under such manifestations as are able 
to infiuence the moral character of man.’’* * In the latter definition, 
Max Muller gives recognition also to the practical side of religion 
by restricting it to those percept ions of the infinite that infiuence 
the moral character of man. But, neverthetoas, the first part of 
Ilia definition is highly speculative, anti tlie second implies only 
a restriction without any connection with wliat goes before it to 
show how an approach could be made from the theoretical to the 
practical side, from the religious seatimont to the ethical prin¬ 
ciple. 

Dr. Morris Jastrow Juu, defines religion as “the natural be¬ 
lief in a Power or Powers beyond our control, and upon whom we 
feet ourselves dependent; which belief and feeling of dependence 
prompt to organisation, to specific acts, and to the regulation of 
conduct, with a view to establishing favourable relations between 
ourselves and tlie Power ot Powers in question." ■ It will be seen 
from this definition that Dr, Jastrow seems to make amends rather 
profusely for the drawback we notic«I in Prof. !Max Milller's defi¬ 
nition. But the definition of Dr. Jastrow could hardly be said 

i Lefiurrt cn Uie Orr^ unit (rrowtb of KdistoD ai iltutmicd tbo Rtl^loot gf 
Itidia ( 18 S 0 ] : p. 2S. » JJalurjil Rtilij^itut ; p. ISS. 
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to be 90 eloatic ae that of Frof. Max Miltlerx in epite of the short¬ 
comings of the latter definition which we have above pointed out. 
For people in the highest stage of religious culture, Dr. Jastrow’s 
definition of religion would not be quite appropriate, though it 
would suffice for a comparatively depressed stage of religious deve¬ 
lopment. 

The Cistral Idea or Ritiomx. 

Difierences must exist in the dofinittons of religion os propound' 
ed by dificreut scholars, but in none of them ought its root-meati' 
tug to be lost sight of. Auy appeudi^gos tlrat may bo added to c.x* 
plait! our concept of the term should be clustered round its root-sense. 
For, to speak volumes on a word without giving due recognition 
to its primary idea, would be tantamount to calling the servant 
a master. Difference of opinion will also exist as to preferring 
Cicero's or Lactantius’s etymology of the word “religion": but so 
far as the Avestnic word “(/asfid" is coiicemeti, our ground seems 
secure, and the only controversy that could arise would be in ease 
some one attempted to draw a hair-splitting distmotion between 
the AvestSiic word and the English “rsligion”. The 

central idea of religion must, therefore, be one of imight or jftreep' 
/ion, and witli a view not to allow any limitation t<! be attachcrl 
thereto, in defining the term we say that it is an ImigAt hUo or a 
perception of the InjluiUt 

This must, therefore, be the primary idea in religion. But reli¬ 
gion is essentially for man to g^idc him la his conduct oti earth, and 
placed as he is in the society of Ids follow-croatures, towards whom 
ho is constantly drawn in the |}ertbrmance of his duties by feelings 
of love, honour and generosity — feelingii innate in all men, irre.H- 
peotive of their mental and moral culture, — the ethical sentiment 
forms as esseiitial a part of man's diaposition as the religious senii' 
ment. The othical spirit consequently begins to be infused into 
the religious concept — the perception of tlie Infinite — and a oloeo 
link is forged connecting religion and etldcs, which, though of in¬ 
dependent source, unite together never to separate. To speak of 
religion as isolated from ettiienl ideas becomes thereafter an im¬ 
possibility. Religion stimulates ethical ideas, and these, in turn, 
exert an infiueDoe on the strength of the perception of the Infinite. 
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In thi» maoner, on affinity between religion and life le aleo estab¬ 
lished. 

The Two-fold Aspict of Rkligion. 

This leads us to consider the two'fold aspect of religion — the 
theoreticol and the practical. To say that every religion must 
have theee two prominent factors as its coneiittieuts would make 
nno liable to bo mieundemtood, if under tlio practical aspect of 
religion^ were reckoned merely the euporficial ooromonies or snpersti- 
iious observancee. The two elements are otherwise termed Mtas 
and ac/s. The more elaborate the ideas and the more ethical the 
acta, the more advanced in culture must the religion be. These ideas 
and acts jointly form the religious oocle which ouablee man to main¬ 
tain the idea of the perception of the Infinite, or to use the phrase¬ 
ology of Br. Jastrow, to profierve the belief in a higher power. 

Ideas. 

People in a primary stage of mental culture require common¬ 
place ideas and in significant conception Si just easy enough to be 
grasped by their infant-like brains, to meditate on and digest, and 
to stimulate them to an insight into Uie Infinite. Elaborate ideas 
and highly abstract notions would be quite beyond the sphere of 
their understanding, and would fail entirely to produce that stimu¬ 
lating effect in the absence of which, with the stunted development 
of their mental faculties, religion is to theiii nothing more than a 
chimera. On the other hand, for a man in the highest stage of 
mental culture, a commonplace idea or a vague conception would 
not come up to his mental requirements,— nay, would contribute 
greatly to weaken the sense of religion in him, as he would not 
find it based on sufficiently noble ideas to appease his thirst for the 
superior in knowledge. Hence it is that in different religions, we 
commonly find ideas in different proportions, both as to quality 
and quantity. In the midst of numerous religious systems, there¬ 
fore, that religion would be reckoned as the best and highest, 
which meets the requirements of the people in the highest stage of 
their mental development. Religious ideas may consist of gross 
notions, vague conception b, concrete mytlis, precise dogmas, elabor¬ 
ate sentiments or significant thoughts of a highly philosophical 
tenor, according as the system of religion obtains among men in 
lower or higher degrees of mental culture. 
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Acts, 

But bdsidds iiia theorutieal, every religion has also ii practical 
aspect; besides tlia religious idem^ every religion is characterised 
by its rites and indtltutions. These rites assume^ in religions of a 
lower typ>, VtVrious for irts of superstitious usages, and they are often 
the inVm coitstituenta of hucU religions, even pradominattiig over 
the tdaxt. Bat in the higher [ihases of religious growthi the rites 
include moral precepts; and in a still higher phase of development, 
they caitain ethicprinoiples which are brought into conformity 
with the iVffffis expressed in the particular system of religion« The 
theordticil and praetioal olements are thus brought into close 
union and assimilated to such ati extent, that it is difiicult to draw 
any distinction between the two, and to say dadnltely which is the 
theoretical and which the praofcica! aspect of the religious system. 

ArrrsiTv Berwcxx Inaas jcw Acts. 

The ideas expressed in the theoretical part afford an intellec¬ 
tual food to bo digmted and assimilated within ourselves. They 
give rise to, maintain and strengthen the sense of perceptloo 
within UH, and thus imbue with life the main idea of religion. But 
when these ideas are used as a code of moral teachings of the 
profoundest type, and give expression to alwtract conoeptione 
based on highly ethical principles, the practical part of the religion 
is wall borne out by transforming those dooferines into practice, by 
leading a life in thorough conformity with those principles,^in 
short, by acting the religion in life. 

Affixitt Bstwesx Rbljoion ANT) Ljfb. 

A link is thus forged between religion nod life. The strong¬ 
er the bond between the two, the greater is the induence of the one 
over the other. Religion makes life pure, renders the mode of liv- 
ing righteous; and the mode of living, in its turn, renders religion 
a possibility and gives it o^lour. A sob^r life mikes a man regard¬ 
ful of his surroundings and provident for the future, and habituates 
him to trace an effect back to its cause and to look seriously into the 
heart of things. He secures an insight into the Infinite, and for- 
m'lbitos his religious ideas with seriousness. His ideas prove 
strong enough to impress him with a fervour for hie religion, and 
he seriously endeavours to keep his conduct in harmony with the 
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dictator of hii» raligiou. Oa the other liaad, a loose sort of life 
leaves no serious thouglvt for the past or the future. All ideas con¬ 
centrate un the pre^eriti which constituteti a relsgtoo that deserves 
u> be de!»ignated [letter as “ no^reli^ion**. 

Class triCATioir of Ktcjoioks. 

This brings us to the question of the clasaiiicaticn of reltgions. 
We shall study tlie question in relation to the diderent stages of 
human culture and progress. As is the case in aluK^ all ques¬ 
tions pertaining to religion, there is a great divergence mnong 
theologians as to the proper classification of the world’s religions. 
Haoul de la Grasserie summarises as mauy as twenty-two attempts 
made to arrive at a satisfactory classification. Prof. Tide in bis 
learned article on *' RfJiffiom " in tlm Emydop^giita Britnnnkai 
hits upon a new division. But so far os the two extreme divisions 
are concerned there can bo little diversity except in name: they 
may be termed the lowest and the highest rdigione, or the religions 
of the savage and the pliitosopher, or againt primitive naturalism 
and the universal, or the lowest nature-religions and ethical 
religious, 

Tas Stage or Pbuhtive Cx?ltuue. 

Fur our jiurposes, we shall start with the consideratiion of the 
religious sentiment in people living in a state of primith'e culture. 
It is now genernlly conceded that the idea of religion is denied to 
none on the face of tliis earth. Records of globe-trotters and sta¬ 
tioned settlers go to show that even the savage, although, to a 
great extent, at the mercy of emotions, b not entirely devoid of 
the religious seniiment. Nevertheless, it remains an open ques¬ 
tion whether the meagre religious sentiments he is found to give 
expression to, are not due to the inroads of civilisation. For 
there is now hardly any known dletrset where one could encounter 
primitive culture in its pristine state, unmodified by foreign 
influence. 

Tue Savaoe. 

Whatever may be the real situation, religion, In the life of 
the savage, undoubtedly playn an insignificant part. His loose 
mode of life renders all relation between life and religion impoa- 
siblc. As a creature of emotion, he is moved to action by things 
that are extraordinary or unusual to his experience. A pang of 
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hanger drive!} him instantaneously bo devour whatever hie hands 
oan lay hold on. A thunderbolt in the sky wholly engulfs him 
and he remains in mortal dread of it. This thunderbolt becomes pro 
tern his God, and his prostrating himself through fear at the very 
sound of it, his religion, 

Fstichisu, AjmiisM arc. 

In the nest stage of religious culture, we find prevalent the 
ideas of fetichisrn, toteraism, faibooism, and such other isms. In a 
still more advanced stage, man becoming more conscious of the 
superiority of the spirit over the body, tries to account for the 
phenomena of nature. All things, living and moving, or striking 
him os sometliing unusual and extraordinary, and of which, he does 
not know the natural causes, ho ascribes to ibo working of mighty 
spirits. Animism predominates, whereby consoious life is ascribed 
to whatever mautfeste vitality or force in nature. The l»nd bet¬ 
ween life and religion is still meagre. 

VocATioit-oons ANn IsiAOE-WonSHIP. 

In the nest phase of religious development, the life being based 
on better principles than in the preceding stages, man begins to 
inquire into the mystery of the Universe, But in accordance with 
the limitations by which be is restricted, he formuUtes his religion 
and adapts it to the life he leads. Hu begins to liave a perception 
of the Infinite, but he restricts that perception to the limited sphere 
of his own walk of life. His own calling is bis world, and so he has 
the bios of interpreting the Infinite as belonging ex.o I naively to his 
own vocation. An agrioultarist sees in his God a great cultivator; 
a shoe-maker’s God is a great shoe-maker, aud nothing beyond that. 
So far, the bond between religion and life becomes mauifost. But, to 
strengthen his perception, he takes recourse to syrnljollsing his God 
by an image. I dob worship is the result, and difibreDt aspects of 
the Deity become prominent, varying with the number of vocations 
prevalent at any particular point of time, 

Elkhbst-Worbhip etc. 

In a higher degree of religions culture, a still closer affinity 
between life and religion may be detected, but we are unable to see 
anything like a complete union of the two. Numerous popular 
practices are still maintained, to which, though they may not have 
2 
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the sAnction of the religion, and may not Ixave been recognised by 
the cult, an important significance is attached by tlio mass. Ima¬ 
ges and syinbols are no longer needed to maintain the flonae of jjor’ 
oeption of the Infinite! but cleinent^worshipt ancestor-worship, 
periodical ccTOtnonies and such other shifts are not easily dispensed 
with. TJxe mental calibre of the people in tliis stage is such that 
the idea of the religion with most of them centres in the perftsrm- 
ance of ccretnonies and the rocitEil of prayers. Remove these props 
and religion has no moaning with them. Rryator attention is 
paid to the practical part tlian to the thoorelical, am) oven in the 
practical })»rt. very groat importi^ice is atbmhed to the j^erform- 
anoe of ceremonies, all the noble Ideas conuecteil with religion l>eing 
inadvertently neglected, and coutparutively scanty attention being 
spared for higlily ethimd principles. 

Mo}(othkibu bassd on Abstract Cosckptiobs, 

We shall now turn to the Iiighest stage of religious culture. 
Tlie mental cidlbre of the people in tliis stage does not require the 
props of religious rites and ceremonies for the niatntenaiice of tlie 
religious sentiment, but is strong enough to preserve that setiti- 
ment with deeper faith without their aid. It eutertains higher 
ideas, and abstract conceptions appeal to it, Tiie theoreticul part 
of religion comprises highly phllosopbical ideas based on abstract 
notions, whilst ethical principles form the nucleus (tf the practical 
part, and the two parts conform so closely together that tlie dis¬ 
tinction between the two is one only in name. It is in tills stage 
of human culture that a complete union cjtiwte Ijotweon religion and 
life. All religious itStm are ti’anfilated into active life, .and the 
people literally act the religion in life. 

Resuuk. 

It will he seen froui the preceding remarks that the more ad¬ 
vanced in intellectual attainment individuals grow, and the higher 
the stage in religious culture they attain to, the more umnifest 
becomes the influence of religion on their life in producing a certain 
attitude of mind which can do without any external preps of reli¬ 
gious ol>scrvttnoo8, or if such observances continue to exist, they are 
reduced to a minimum. It is true, as we see from experience, that 
the great majority of mankind, in npite of all human progress^ feel 
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the oeceasity of some religiotis ceremonies or recitals, at any rate, 
to maintain and strengthen the religious spirit witliiii iheni. But, 
for all that, to scjnk the advanceniont of religion merely in the per 
lurtnance of ceroniouies autl the uhservunce of religious rites, is to 
lall into a tlaugerous pitfall. Tnia advanoemout of religion, as said 
above, is to improve the excellence ur iiitrinsio elements of the reli¬ 
gion, and so it consiats in elevating a religion front a lower to a 
higher and higlier scale, until it reaches, par exceUence, the highest 
and most advanced form mentioucd ahove in the classification of 
religions, and moreover, in cultivating the human mind to a sutti’ 
cient degree, to enable it t<» grasp higher notions, uiid to preserve 
the religious sentiment without the aid of religious rites and cere- 
monies, or, na far as possible, with the least number of such cere* 
monies, and, simultaneously, to act the religion in life, — in other 
words, to act one’s part in life entirely in accordance with the 
genuine spirit of the religion. 

ZoKOASTBlAKISU. 

The Zoroastrian religion has been with fairness recognised, as 
a nnghty religion — mighi^ not only in tlio sense tliat it once 
influenced a mighty nation, but mighty in its doctrines, mighty in 
its social chamcterifitics, and niigliiy essentially in its highly ethi* 
cal principles. Nature-religions are generally the precursors of 
ethical religious, or, in other words, ethical religions arc an im¬ 
provement on nature leligtODS. As an ethical religion, Zoroastri* 
auismaims at a very lofty ethical ideal, an ideal not merely oo-ordi- 
nated with religion, but conceived ns God’s own wilt, or, to say the 
same thing io the abstract language of philosopliy, an ideal turned 
objective and reflected iji and projected into the conception of God. 
The old nature-religions do not totally die out in this religion, but 
their naturalistic ciementH are subordinated to the ethical jirinci- 
ples. The old nature-gods survive, and though in the Grithiie, the 
oldest of the Zoroastrian Scriptures, they are neglected and thrown 
into the background by the ctliioal ideal and abstract divine attri¬ 
butes, they manage to come to tile front again, after a lapse of 
time, in the later Avestan Scriptures, r.y,, the Yashta and Niyuish' 
nas. However, the Idea of a plurality of gods no longer exists, 
and the old nature-gods reappear as mete serving spirits, ministers 
or angels. Nevertheless, the abstract notion still remains attached 
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to some of them iu their toot'moanings, Mithra, Aitlitlt, 
Fravftshi oto. 

ZOBOASTRTASJSM BKLONOS TO THE HlOEEST SCAJiK OT RkLW ION-9, 

Lot US now turn to the fjueijtion an to under what head in the 
olaaaifioatioD of religions, the Zoroastriac teligioti would fall. Prof, 

Tielo fcrtytf, “ The religion of Zoroaster.certainlj belongs, in 

my opinion, to the ethical religions....... None of tlie eharacteris- 

tiCMJ of a spiiitualiatic-ethical-revelafcion-Teligion (which long phrase 
Prof. Tiele uses for what we uall an ethieal religion) are laeklng 
here....... It is certain that, although he (Zoroaeter) belongs to a 

logendary period and is extolled as a BUpematural being, he constb 
tutcR a concrete summary, or the eponyrn, of a definite reformation 
oBected by the promulgation of a now and Bystaumtic doctrine.”' 
Now, if we turn to the classification of religious givou by Prof. 
Tielct W6 fiJitl that his Bcale of clasaification runs from the loweat 
nature-raligioDs aud ends with ethical religions. Thus he ranks 
Zoroasirtaiiisin aniong religions of the highest order. 

A Mo.voTHsisii BASED OS Abstbact CoNcapTioss. 

According to the olBBaifieatiou we Lave given above in the 
prcicoding pages, monotlieism based on abstraot oonoeptious standfi 
at Uie head, and appeals moat to men in the highoat stage of men¬ 
tal dcvolopment. The idea of the priority, unity and indivisibility 
of the Supremo Being has bean forcibly expounded in the Gfithfis. 
He is unprecedented, the mighty Discemer and Keefior of reckon¬ 
ing. Hu is the first Thinker, Creator through wisdom, the First, 
the Father of good-roindodness, Uie true Source and Father of 
purity, the Lender in authority, the most Bountiful and the Great¬ 
est of all. 

Next after Him, come what are generally known as the 

the Bountiful Immortals, represented as being identical 
with each other iu thought, word and deed, os having a coTnmon 
father and teacher, the Creator Ahura Maxda. Their names are 
FcAm risAn Vahhhta, KhshuthTu Vdirifa, Spenta Artnaiti, 

Haurval^i and AiiteretUt, and etymologically they signify respeotive- 
ly, “good mind", “best purity", “wilful authority", “bountifiil 
righteous-thinking”, “ijorfection" and “immortality”. They re- 

1 Ekmcnt* of thn Sc^tMtcD of ^ V'dI p. 122, ^ Cf.^ Farvirdin ^ 39. 
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present abstraet concoptioiis of a significant tyjie, anti form highly 
ethical principles. The Gftthfis are replete with such notions. 
Appeals are made to tliese ideas, and as snch they stand personified, 
though at the same time their abstract notion and ethical tinge is 
kept entirely in conKouanee with the context, and liarmoniscft with 
the high level of thoughta expounded therein. ^Vhen translated 
into practice, these ideas have the cfFeot of elevating tiie ahurac- 
ter of man. The theoretical part thus conforms with the pra(> 
tical w'hioh consists in the enjoinmcEit to act the religion in life, 
ne., to act in pru'ate life in aecfordance with the true spirit of the 
religion; and a complete union of religion and life is the coueequence. 
The prophet’s own view of the greatness of the religion he promul¬ 
gated, is thus expressed ; ‘’Tho religion wliloh is the best among 
existing things, which, hoBod on purity, prospers my flettlenients, 
(and which) by means of words of righteous-thinking renders the 
actions pore.”* This explaiLna in a nutshell tlie hearing u religion 
has on tho building of the cliaracter of its adherentB; it teaohes us 
how religious doetriucB may best serve the practical aspect of the 
religion, and points out the close union that exista t>otween reli¬ 
gion and Life. Elsewhere, the dtviiie tenets are eliaracteris®! as 
“beat for mortals to hea^’'^ and again, “Whoso maintaina his 
tnind, 0 Mazda, in a better and purer (state), himself (upholds) the 
religion through (his) word and deed”.* As we have said before, 
the meutal oalibre of a people tbrmulatos and gives colour to the 
religious sentiment, and the religion takes its form accordingly. 
This very notion is conveyed by tho last quoted Gathic verse. It 
is, in the first place, the moatal calibre tliat enables a tuun to main¬ 
tain the religion, and it is through action and 3|)ooch in life tliat tlie 
religion receives its strength. Thus the tliree cardinal principles 
of good thought, good word and good deed, arc brought into play 
for tho maintenance of tlie religion. 

With reference to the uuioa between religion and life, says 
Dr, Jastrow, “Obscure as tlie origin of Zttroastrianism is, on© fea¬ 
ture of it at least is clear, its strong ettipliasis of tlie tendency 
to bring religion and life into consistent accord, to wip<i out all 
distiuctiona between an oiiiclal and an unufficial cult, to regulate 
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the entire field of conduct by deductions from ecrtnin leeding reli- 
gioufi priticiplefi.....^oroeBtriHniKm (Ib)•*•••• characterised by the 
purpose to so extend tlie scope of religioue infiuence m to mahe 
religion, instead of an inoidetil in life, ita eotitroUing fnctor/’ ' 

Uufortuniitaly, these nobler conceptions have lost most of their 
force in the present times, and tlie religious sentiment has dwindled 
down from its pristine purity into pure religiosity- Eeligion is 
commonly regarded as consisting mainly in the performance of cere- 
tuonics, comparative 13 ’ little attention is paid to tlie study of tlie 
noble ethical principles that originally formed the nucleus of the 
leligious doctrlneK, and no serious attempts are made to translate 
those prinolplea into practice. Tiie r€^cital of tlie Xjyaishnae, as at 
present in vogue, drives one more easily to the idea of element'wor¬ 
ship, though a considerable section of the community, thanks to 
the education tliey have receivedi conceive that tlie noble jdca of 
worshipjiiug Aliura Maiida through His oreations is attached to the 
recital of the NiyAishnas. In the Yasbt literature, foreign influenGe 
is at times visible, a fact which mars tlie true 2oroastrian stand¬ 
point. The idea viUi which the masses recite the Yashta is general¬ 
ly not very dignified. It often tsavours of polythebm and ancestor 
worship. In any caw, the tone of the Yaaht literature falls greatly 
short of the high level of tlioughts expounded in the GAthAs. 

DsoiKETiAcr rx Bel lo ions W'kitjngs. 

A oloee study of the different parts of the Aveatan literature 
enables one to trace in the later writ iiigH a gradual descent from the 
noble ideaa oxpEesse<l io the GAtlias, to ideas which are prevalent 
amongst people of very moderate culture and ability. Aild to this 
the fact that the Adherents of the religion have begun to |>ay little 
heed to the loftier conceptions of the Gftthfis, and have become 
prone to believe in tlie comparatively degenerated notions of the 
later writings, and, in acting tlieir |)ari in life, they do not allow 
religious doctrines to bo the main eontrolling fiietor. 

Referring to die Yasna HaptnnghAiti, Dr. Haug ohserveEi; 

Com^jared with the Gatlifls, they repreeent the Zoroi^strlan reli¬ 
gion not in its original unaltered, but Ln a somewhat developed and 
altered state. The high Philosopliical ideas which are laid down 


1 The «tadj uf Reli^on £ 114. 
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in ZatAthiiBhtra’B own hymriB, are partially nbandonadj and partiat- 
ly persom£od; ami the jdiilo^ophical, tht^logioal and motal doo- 
trinea liave given way to tli© custon) wliiab Las lasted to the pre¬ 
sent time, of aJdrassiug prayers to all I wings of a gooil nature, 

respective of their being mere a1>stract nouns.or real objects,” * 

This degenaracy has kept up its course, in one form or another, 
till we liave now arrived at a stage when religion is boiieved to con¬ 
sist mainly in the perfomumce of certain ceremonies, and when tlie 
highly ethied principles iwtsod on abstract conceptions, that consti¬ 
tuted the true religion of Zoroaster, are neglected and tlirowti inUi 
the bnckgtouiid, and are not taken into acc<L>uiit as a guiding factor 
in our dealings in life. In sueli a state of degeneracy, the advauee- 
ment of tlie taligiou eoiisists in grinlually doing away with the 
lower ideas adopted to interpret and the weaker inothmls employed 
to iDamtaiu, the sense of roligion, without weakening our flense of 
peiTcoption of the Infinite, and then in gradually improving tho 
ideas and metliods, until we attain to that lilgh level of alwftract 
coneeptions and ethical principles, which are tlie prophet’s greatest 
bequest to Ids followers, and which represent the religion in its pris¬ 
tine purity, os wo find it beautifully concentrated in tlie Gflthfls. 
The advancement of religion with the Zoroastrians would thus con¬ 
sult in bringing tlie religion from its present degenerated state back 
to its original unblemishetl condition. May that be tfie ideal of 
every Zocoaatri&n, and may every one seek with a singlenees of pur¬ 
pose to bring about that perfection which the the prophet lias so 
nobly foresliadowed in his teacliinga 1 

B. A. EnoiNJiER. 

1 fsiAft Ob tlie SwriKt Liuieiiiifv, WritiQg* ui} Ttvlipon of iJi« Panjj ; 3nl «itition < 
p. 170. 






priesthood in ISRAEL AND PRIEST¬ 
HOOD AMONGST PARSIS. 

We ft«jaent!y bear it snid in our days—and it i« a remark the 
truth of which itrequim tioeftorUito prove—that the present waver¬ 
ing attitude of the Pfttsis towards tlieir own religion ia due to a 
large'extont to the failure of th e pricsthootl to oome mJ iO its-ideal 
ftincttoiis. thp> Rhnrtoomiiip B and inade niifti^ieft of tbfl nr ifistltOCnLflfe 
ft hi Jiprfnriiia i^^ r^f ita Hnt.ififi^ Wliether tlje degaueration 
in the charactor of the priesthood amongst the Paraia is brought 
about by culpable neglect on the part of the priesthood itself, or by 
the action of fiir-reaching onusea for which it cannot be made respon¬ 
sible, (Attain it i« that one of the causes, if not ths sole cause, of 
religious indiflerence that is making rapid strides in certain sections 
of the community is to l>e sought in the clteumBtance that those 
should by thei r yisdom atid fianetity guidfL the natuuL liavo 
~^len oft^oin their proper functions, a community ceases 

to look with respect and veneration to its spiritual lenders, when it 
no longer places impliott trust and reverence in the interpreters of 
its religions traditions, it loece at the same time its naive faith in 
those traditions. It gradually comes to look with superciliouHneBs 
on those religious heliefs, which have been sanctihed by ages and 
whudi embody the highest inspirations of its 6i*rliest ancestors, but 
which lose that sanctity through the indifference of those who should 
especially cherish them and interpret them to the masHes, When 
the gunr^ns of the laws break them, who would care to obey 1 
When the spiritual guardians of a community slacken in their seal,l 
it unnatural if the community itself ahould display the workingi 
of cynical and sceptical tendencies! 

Under these circumstances it would not be without interest to 
note how the eccleaiaistical establishment is formed and maintained 
amongst other nations, and to inquire into the nature of the func¬ 
tions that have been assigned to it by the inspirations of their racial 
eonsciousnesa. And we select particularly the priesthood in Israel 
for the purpose, as the later history of Israel is in some respects a re- 
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edition of the lator history of ZoroastriiDiarn, end as, ahove nil, 
the priesthood of lamfir a loftinesa of functiooB . and has 

an imporfcineo in the development of the nation, such as have not 
been equalled, mnch Inss surpassed, in the history of anciGnl and 
modem timee. 

To protect the rflhginn t hat hfu? Wn cstabliehed in the 
community, so that it may paritetaally thrive tlirougliout the entire 

Tnation and vitahse aii Its par^, wits thf. primary fimntUn 

_ Dj:ie3thQod in Israel as in all other relitfions. The Tirieat was to l ie 
Mitirely devoieiLtQ-Johvehx dedicated t o ^>im al^e, and should own 
no worldly possessions and proporij^ He was to put o^'his brotherit 
and sisters, and consecrate ItiitiKelf to tlio Lord, “ even every tnati 
upon his son and upon his brother'’; to fight unto death for His 
sake vras to be his joy and happinesa. The priesthood, therefore, 
was to be au Israel within Israel, a higher grade within tljo same 
coinmn nity, tiie chosen race of the Lonl. Only when the priesthootl 
performetl it» stated functions, and laboured upon its true ideal, 
could its actions be rich in blessings for the rest oi‘ the community. 

The tribe of Levi, tlie priesthood of Israel, was accordingly re¬ 
garded as a holy tribe, holding an intermediate position between 
the rest of the nation and Jahvah, Tt'^ nf thTr\ 

community could tw wiped out in the end only by the sacrifice ofl 
the priesthood. Endowed with the task of boaring the guilt of ilie 
whole nation, the Levitee alone could approach the sanctuary of 
jahveh, and they alone could coimnnni<!ato the blcssingB of the Lord 
to tlie rest of the nation. 

Such being tlie office of the prieetliood, it would not be 
Rurpriaiug if tire qualifications nf priests were conceived in a rigorous 
manner, and if stricter injunctions were laid doirn for the regulation 
of their lives than wore possible for the vast majority of Uie secular 
classes. They were to be tlioroughly acquainted with the laws and 
customs of Israel ; they were to poss^ an intimate knowlodgo of 
natura] objects, siiioe they were the solo interpreters of the com¬ 
mands of God to men; they were, finally, to decide all qn(»tions and 
doubts that might arise with reference to those commands. Wo find 
tills position distinctly laid down in Leviticus: that ye may teach 
the children of Ifirae) all the statutes which tlie Lord liath spoken 
unto them by tlio hand of Moses". Thev arc the depositaries of the 
3 
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Sacre<l Lnw whom tha higb®t in tJie kingdom were to respect Bud i 
obey. Within the priesthood there wiw b nnrrower circle of tegultir 
priests, the deficendinitf of tiie house of Aitroo. Tims hereditary 
suGcessloi) and right* by birth wore wssenthil pte-ro(|uislteK for 
bocoiiiing a regular priest. 

f No immoral mun, even no nnm wlio vrae jiliysicnlly n cripple 
'and 11 nhealth^’, was capable of l:ieooming n [iriest. The priest was 
in no way to tlisrigure the hair of his iiead or Ward. Ho itiuKi W 
neither blind nor lame, disfigured neither at the nose nor ear, noitber 
in foot nor in hand. He was to avoid contact with tlio dead more 
acrujiulously than an ortliuary nmn. He was to marry none but n 
pitn* ftTiil iipilpfilo-l woman. 

fe t ^yftin. h fi fnm tbop*'""! '"nH hie pi-npni-/hiiiM , 

was to.be Bolemnly ooDHCCtatiHl, in order tlm t he may be fully fpial b 
6etl for his^ wnrh_ The novice was hrs^bathed in front of the 
sanctuary, then dressetl up in the full white and flowing attire of 
the priest, and solemnly annointed by pouring the sacred oil over 
his bead. In the next place a young bullock waa sacriflceil for him 
aa an expiatory offering, ^‘a ram as a whole offering and a second 
ran I a» the projier conaeeratiou clfte^ing'^ After this the novice was 
sprinkled with the blow! ffowing at the foot of the altar, and with 
the sacred annointing oil. The oil was to transform tfie priest into 
a sanctifled instrument of Jahveh. The aonsecration Haeriffco wa-s 
to bo repeated for seven successive days, in the pTeseiico and full 
view of the whole community. The feelings of religious }idoration\ 
and incitement to holy works, with which tim pricet thus cons«»c4 
rated could enter upon his duties, arc uowltere so Ijcautifutlyl 
prosottted os in Leviticus in tlie case of Aaron, 

It is not unimportant to notice how the priesthood was main* 
tained in Israel. '* Levi shall have no inheritance, no earthly pro* 
perty’’t but “ Jaliveh shall be his inlieritanoe". The priests were 
not to cultivate the land; theirs was the task of aproading abroad 
the glory of the L-ird by means of promoting and scattering broad* 
cost the truths He had announced. But on this very accounf 
the oommunity was bound to support them, in such fashion that 
they cculd pursue their pious avocations without being anxious oi 
covetous of worldly fwsseasiona. We find, accordingly, that proiiej 
provision was made by law for tlie priesthood. The custom of con- 
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secrating tha tenth of »J1 annnnl profit in tliankfulneBS to God, 
which was a tratlitioii with the C'anaunites anti the Phoenicians^ 
passed over to Ismol. The_^ith^_woMijtherefOT2i»JlB6—oL-tlu) 
sanctioned aourottii oiV vemm fur tJ»> They were coh 

looted by the inferior Lovltes, in kind or in money; and a part was 
paid over by them in turn to the euperior priests. Anotlier item 
of revenue was tlie bringing of jirsi'/rttiia, a custom wliteh prevailed 
elsewhere as much as in Israel^ and which rested on the idea fliat 
man can enjoy in liappinees the bounties of the aoi) only when ho 
has offered to the Tjord the first shoots and fruits. In Exodus wo 
have the command laid down, “ thou shalt not delay to ofter the 
first of thy rljw fruits and of thy liquors; the first bora of thy sons 
shalt tliou give unto me”. There were other perquisites to the\ 
priests, arising from consecrated gifts and from military plunder, 
-The_gain& that, TTiiirht, 1^^^ bv the nation in warfg rg 

divided amongst the warriors and the .. 

certain portion was to go to the p vi f^thnn d. Exceptional needs 
were iiiet by exceptional donations and gifts from the nation. 
Such were the means of support ensured to tlie priesthood of Israel, 
to enable them to carry on their cherished work of infusing the J 
teachings of the Lord mto the members of the tribes and of lift' / 
iug them up into tho likeness of their Eather in Heaven, ' 

Amieii with these weapons, endowed with the spiritual tradh 
tions of oenturias, and befitted for their work by the etriot require¬ 
ments of the law which wooded out tlie incoinpeteut, the priesthood 
of Israel filled the whole nation with the spirit of teach¬ 

ings, and upheld tlie life of the nation and tlie kingdom of Isriiel 
through the spiritual truths which oonstituted the firmest bond of 
uational unity. Freed from the ordinary worries of life and tlie 
anxiety for subsistence, the ministers of Jahveh, his “ inheritance'’, 
Iieoaine the nurseries of holy literature, tho rnoflels of just and righte¬ 
ous conduct for the nation. The privileged ministers of the Sane- 
tuoiy did what the Church was to do in later times;— they trained to 
holiness the sinful chihlren of Israel. Much has lieeu said against 
the dependent position of the tribe of Ijevi; but, even supposing 
for a moment that the priesthood in Israel had failed to answer the 
purposes forwJiich it was instituted, it is not the regulations of tho 
book of Leviticus and the institutions of the Mosaic dispeusatbn 
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that would stand reaponBible ibr such failure. These insiitatiotia 
received their final Tindicatio&t when with Uio advent of Christiaoity 
they were revitolised by the founder of that faith* Jesus of Nassareth. 
Jesus was tlio high priest of ii new, and yet old, religion, annoint- 
od at his consecration, like the Hebrew priests, &ee from blemishes, 
and, like them, holy, harmless and uudefiJed, who having offered 
sacrifice with his ow‘n blood bad entered the heavenly presence 
bearing ever the cause of bis people in his heart. However it may 
be, there cau be no doubt that the annointed priests of Israel, proud 
of the consecrated position they occupied, were for a comparatively 
long time tree from the degeneration which in history is found to 
follow the |>osaea 3 iou of power and iufluence, and faithfully perform¬ 
ed the task of bringing the children of Israel nearer the Lord tliau 
they could have been through their own unaided efforts, 

Wliftt light does this brief sketch of the priesthood of Israel 
throw on tlie present religious history of the Porsis ? In the first 
place it may 1)e observed that there is a strong lesemblance between 
the functions which tlio tribe of Lievi and the Jewish priesthood 
jierformed tor the,IsraQlitos and the fanctions of the Parsi priests 
in the early history of the Irauiau nation. As in Israel, tlie office 
of the priest amongst the Iraniaus vros a sacred position t the priest 
was tlie sole interpreter of Uie cominauds of Mimdu, the depositary 
of all learning, sacred aud profane, before whom kings and nobles 
were to humble themselves. As in Israel, the pricstiiood was an 
hereditary office in Iran, confined by privileges of birth and auccos' 
sion. All the uiotubora of the priestly tribe, the “Slugi", oa they were 
called, were not undoubtedly practising pritH>ts, no more than all 
the Alobeds are today, no mom tlian were oU tlie niombors of 
the tribe of Levi aiming the Jews. But avetj priest was a Magus 
ns every CohaJi wob a XievJU. They alone were the ministers of 
the cultw, they alnue ceuld deoiile on quostlotis of soorod law, they 
alone could olfor sactificea to the Godsi they alone could announce 
the future and osplalii its warnings. As Uie descendants of tho 
liottso of Aaron atone could act as mtorrnodiaTles between the mass 
of the Jews and their Creator, so In Iran the Magi alone could 
intercede for the people and intoqjrct the wishes and commands 
of Masija to His crcaturos. And as there was a ];ie£iod in the his¬ 
tory of Israel wlion tho head of the tribe of the Levites ruled over 
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the nattoQ and exeroisod fuU temporal aoveroigoty uodor the appel¬ 
lation of judge”, BO in the hiatoiy of the MaBcJajasniaiiB we are 
told of a tltae wlieti the prophet Zaratliushtra himeelf ruled over 
the people an head of the tribe of the Magi. The power and 
inditeuce thus puBSOBsed by the Magi were used tit iJie (Miuse of 
righteousuosB, in ^rtlierance of ibe spread of religions truths, for 
the disso mi nation of thoBo eternal prinoiples which Ahura Mazda 
had proclaimed through Iho mouth of Zarathushira, amongst the 
followers of the religion as well as amongst the barbaric hoards of 
nomads that surrounded them. 

blow is it, thou, that in our own days, tJie descen^iitB of 
the Magi sliould have lost their latiuence over the minds of 
their co-religiouists, should have degenerated from the lofty type 
which the early priests of Iran exemplified in their lives and in 
their life-work? Eor the most part llliteraie, ignorant of the 
philosophical significance of the doctrines and ritual of their reli¬ 
gion, inadequately equipped for tlie maintenance in their own 
persons and lives of a high standard of morals and piety, the 
Basturs, as these niMlern Bpiritual leaders of the community are 
styled, no longer command that respect and willing obedience at 
the hands of the laity which is so spontaneously and invariably 
paid to an eifieient priestlmod. Wltai are the causes wliich can 
account for this lamentable decline of corporate efficiency and 
prestige 1 

We do not pretend, on this occasion, to examine the ques¬ 
tion in detail. The cursory glance u'hich we just directer! to the 
institution of the priesthood amongst the Jews may help us to 
one conclusion amongst othera. If the priesthood is to fulfil its 
lofty task of guiding the nation to its spiritual interests, and 
if the Parsi priests are to hold the p^jsllioti of divindy appoint¬ 
ed instruments for the working out and spreading king¬ 

dom on earth, it is absolutely-neoessa^ that tlieir pliysica] needs 
should be provided for, and that they should have no oecasiou 
to think aliout the question of maintaining themselves or of 
acquiring the ordinary comforts of life. These shuuhl bo already 
provided for them by tlio naiioEi ere they enter upon tlieir holy 
missiou; and tlie course of tliat mission should net be interrupt¬ 
ed by keeping them depeudent tor the ordinary means of living 
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And for tlie oomforts of life on the oaprioe of individuals. As the 
BAtisfaotion of the ordinary wants of life is an essential preliminary 
to the leading of a good life, such satisfaction must l)e neceesorily 
presupposed for the prloethood. This presuppoBltion is in other 
words only the provision made by the nation by way of law or 
castom &r the maintenance of the clergy. Such provision was 
amiily mode amongst the Israeli tea as we have already seen; and 
it was largely tespooslble for tlie etheieucy of the tribe of Levi and 
for the success with which it performed its spiritual oBioes. 

On the other hand) when owing to adventitious oircumstances, 
a prif^thood has been deprived of nn assured livelihood, or has been 
miserably underpaid when its standard of comfort may have rL^en, 
os amongst the Parsis ia our own days, it can never retain its 
influence and can never adequately iulfii the sacred functions 
assigned to it. In a time of culture and progreas the crude cua- 
toros of tithes and first-fruits cannot prevail without croatiug dis- 
satisfaotiour hut the tithes and first-fruits of early Israft] have been 
transfornted in our days amongst Christian nations into Church 
benefices and incuinbenelos which asauro the certniuy of a livelihood 
to their holders. The assurance of the comforts of life to the 
roinistetK of the Christian Churches, by the provision of fixed 
inewmea, may be said to be one of the causes that have kept up the 
prestige and usefulness of tlie corporation. So long as Uie priest¬ 
hood amongst the Parsis is not assured of Uie ordinaty comforts o'^ 
life by a similar provision, so tong there can l>e no hope of better¬ 
ment. If the priesthood is to regain its old vitality, the Parals 
must see their way towards providing a largo endowment for the 
support of priests, which would obviate the necessity of their seek¬ 
ing for their livelihood and free them from all anxiety aud tliought 
on that score. Is it not surprising tliat whilst tliera should be 
amongst us so many infititutions and so many funds for providing 
physical n^sities to the deertitute, medical aid to the ailing, and 
cheap lodgings to the poor, no thought sliould have been given to 
providing for the spiritual welfare of the race, that no institutions 
should exist for tlie education and adequate intellectual equipment 
of the religious guides of tlie nation, that there should be no endow¬ 
ments securing to them the means of keeping up their physical 
existence? ^ ^ 
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There is another observation that a careful student of the early 
liistory of the priesthood in Israel might at once suggoat; it is 
neoessor^' that an elBeieht prtestliood must consist of men chosen 
for their learning iis well as for tliair moral and social status,. That 
the prientliood amongst the modern Parsis consists of men irhose 
<}ua)Ilioations have not lioon subjected to a rigorous teat or esaui*- 
nation is a statement too obviously true to be called! into question. 
Just as from amongst the Levites only a feiv vrho were qualified for 
the task were chosen to act as regular prjestSf so from the priest 
olass of the Parals, only those who show themselvcB fit for the work 
should 1 m} cliosen to officiate. Tlie prohibition against tlio lame 
and the blinds the physical and the moral weakling, which prevail 
ed in the laraelitLsh institutions, might not inaptly l>e introduceiL 
amongst the Parsis by a consensus of public opinion. Tbe intel¬ 
lectual qualifications required amongst the ministers of the Anglican 
Church might, in the case of the Parsi Tninistors of the Lord, be 
combined with their Iier 0 dttar 3 ’ organisation. Against a here¬ 
ditary priesthood us such there is nothing to urge: on the 
other hand, it lias frequently liapponod, as in the histoiy 
of Israel, that a hereditary priesthood lias kept up the life 
and vigour of the nation, through its reverence for ancient family 
traditions and its desire of emulating ita ancestors in depth of wis¬ 
dom and deeds of piety. But nt the same time the spiritual guid^ 
of a nation should lie men who, by an exenipliury life of chastity 
and moral purity and by their erudition and learning in tlie Scrip¬ 
tures and Com men tar ies, have rendered themselves fit to be the 
Aimointed and cousecratod servants of the Lord. And if the tradi¬ 
tions of the post have handed down a hereditary priestliood, proud 
of its aucient prestige, a few such laws, as were known to Israel of 
old, strictly enforced by the elders of the body corporate, would be 
quite enough to ensure the efficiency and keep up the prestige of 
the minlstora of God. 

History is not without its lessons for maDkind, and happy are 
the individuals and the nations who listen to and obey ita warning 
in time I 

PtSTOSJi AnnusHm Wadu. 


A REVISED LIST OF THE KAIANIAM KINGS- 


Kai KobAilt the founder of tho KaiAniun dynaaty of ancient 
IrAtif liad only one aoui tsays tbo Pahlavi Bilndahishn; whilst 
Firdosi givoa a list of four prinoea as the royal sons of Kai FjjbflJ. 
The ShAh NAmeh sayst tliat of these Kai XAus was tho eldesti and 
tliat he reigned supreme In IrAn for such a long period as 120 years. 
But, according to the Bfiadahishot Kins was the Crown Prince of 
Kai KobiUl, In this, the PahluTi work has tlie strong supjwrt of 
the Avesta. In the Farvardm Yasht we find many prominent 
natnea - names of kings, princes, heroes, righteous men and women 
of all the then known oonntriasi both Aryan and non-Aryan, Zoro- 
astriati and non-Zoroastrian, —each one mentioned in succesaion 
with words of praise for their meritorioua deeds of groat renown. In 
this list, after mentioning the PeshtUldlanfi, the writer of the Yaaht 
eulogises the Fatohars of Kai Kobftd and a number of other Kai- 
Anians who are hia immediate sacoessors to the throne, or descend¬ 
ants, down to the great Knvi Husmyangh, otherwise known as Kai 
Khosru. These royal names, however, could not have been re¬ 
counted and praised without good cause and reason. Had they 
been names of ordinary princes, no doubt, the Yaaht would have 
been silent about them. But along with the well-known name^ of 
KobAd, KAus and Khoeru, there are certain others which, though 
equally remembered and eulogised, are loss known to us, because the 
9hAh NAmeh is alnuMd silent about them. The following is a com¬ 
plete list of the names oh mentioned in tlie Avesta and tlie Paldavi 
Bfitidahishn 

Kahss found in Tin Atebta. Names found in the BundarishuT 


X, 

Kavi KavAba. 

Kai 

KavAi. 

2. 

„ Aipi-Yanghu. 

IT 

ApiyPh. 

3. 

,, iTsadhan. 

Tl 

Axsh, 

4. 

„ Amhan. 

If 

Vyareh, 

5. 

„ Byarshan, 

Tl 

Pis An. 

6. 

,, Pisanangh. 

Tl 

KAus. 

7. 

,, Sydvarahan. 

IT 

SiyAyakhah. 

e. 

„ Hofirayangh. 

31 

KhftsrAb, 
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The Ferohate of all these eight petsonages are placed on the 
same level and almost m juxtaposition in the A vesta. The epithet 
of Kavi is equally applied to theni all without iany distinction. 
This must lead us to the oonclusion that these personages«to whom 
one identical epithet is applied, were of equal rank and dignity. If 
ildtri was the epithet of kings, every one of the above list must have 
enjoyed the kingahip. The Avestic, Pahlavi and Mohammadan 
authorities are all unanimous in saying that Kobid, Kilus and 
Khosru were great kings, and hod kingly glory (XAnrejin) about 
them ; and wo must safely infer that the remaining personages in 
the above list were also rulers of Tran as so many Kaifinian mo- 
narohs. What if the ShAh NAmeh is silent regarding the rule of 
the intermediate monarchs named second, third, fourth, £fth and 
seventh in the above Pahlavi list? The BCtndahishn does give 
them the kingly title of Knit &nd the Avesta that of Kmri, I am 
induced to conclude from this that the intervening names are names 
not of mere princes or sons of kings, but of kings themselves. 

Another passage in the Avesta supports us in our inference. 
In the Zimydi Vasht there is an interesting account of the kingly 
glory vouchsafed to the Iranian monarchs. This glory Zohilk and 
AfrisiAb tried in vain to usurp. It appears, however, that this 
divine glory was meant to be the heirloom of a number of KniAnians 
only, whose names are given in sections 71 and 72 of this Yasht, 
These are the selfsame personages whose names I have mentioned 
in the above list. Here we are expressly told that from Kobfid 
to Kbosru, oaoli one of the prlnoss was fortunate enough to possess 
the heavenly glory of kingly away and authority. We are given 
to understand that all personages were equally renowned, bold, 
healthy, glorious, happy and venturous. Now Aipi-Vanghu and 
his th^ younger sons could not havs bean so praised and eulogised 
in the Avesta, had they been only sons of kings and nothing more. 
But, as a matter of faot, we find them ali placed on a footing of 
equality wiih KobM, Kaus and Khosiu, whose kingship is ad¬ 
mitted by all authorities. Hence it appears that the complete list 
of the KalSntan kings Kobid to i^osru was really a long one, 
but that Firdusi was not acquainted with it in its entirety. 

The great poet-historian is also inaccurate as to the real 
family-name of some of the kings whom he unwittingly includes in 
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tho Kaiftnian dynaatj^. Eavi VmhtiAfi{>At the griat bulwark of the 
Zoroaatrzau lettgton, the Fniphefe patrou-prinoc, la mentioned ae 
the laet KaiAnian king in the Aveeta. The Ax'eeta toxta are eilent 
as to the sueoeeding Kings or Princes or Royal Houses of Iran. 
Spento^&ta (Firdust's Isfendylr) is not mentioned there as a Kavi 
or as one of those fortunate jzersonages who had received the 
heavenly glory^ for the very reason that he having passed away ia 
his father's lifetime, was not fortunate enouglt to rule in fran. 
Similarly* if the sons and giandsous of Kai Kobdd had not reigned, 
they, too, would have been left out from the list of the Kavis given 
in the ZamyUcl Yosht. Instead of giving the names of Atpi Vanghu 
and his three sons and the name of SyavarsK as the kings who 
possessed the kingly glory and ruled in Iran for numbers of years, 
Firdusi not only makes Xobild and KAus reign for inotedible 
period, but adds a namber of kings of quite a different dynasty as 
aucoessora of Vishtdspn. And this was the Aohtemeninn dynasty, 
whose kings were neither Kavis, nor descendants of Kavts. The 
conolusion to which I have arrived servos to Account for the tong 
spaces of years which Firduel assigns to the reigns of Kob&d and 
E&us, periods which are not quite capable of eredit. 

Below I give in genealogical order the revised list of the 
KaiAnian kings, as it suggests Itself to me &nm the Aveeta and 
Pahlavi accounts 

(l) Kai EobAd 

I 

(2} Kai Apiveh. 


<3) Kai EAob (i) Kai Arab (5) Kai PisAn (6) Eai Yyarsh. 

I i 

(7) Eai Siivakhsh [ManuaJ 

1 ^ I 

(9) Kai Ehoiht [AusAv] 

I 

(9) Kai LobrAsp 

I 

(10) Km ChiahtAsp. 

PauMi B. DwaL 



JAMSHID, MANJ AND NOAH- 

This paper is intonded to point out cortAin which 

oxiat in the description of Jamshzd found in Fargard IT. of the 
Vendid^ with that of Mauu detailed in the Vedaa, and of Noah 
in the Genesis. Westergaardt Darmesteter and other savants divide 
the second Fargard of the Vendid&d into two parts; the first part 
dealing with the expansion of tlie earth by Jainshid and the second 
with the ooDstruciion of the rnro. The foiiowiug is a aunviuaiy of 
the contents of the Fargard:— 

Ahnra Mazda ashed Jamshid to propagate His religionj but 
Jamshid declined to undertake the prophetic function, plying his 
inability to do so. Thereupon Ahum Mazda tells him to expand 
and fertilize the eartti, Jamshid agrees to do this by Temoving all 
kinds of disease and death from it. He receives the golden seal 
and the sword as his insignia of royalty and expands the land by a 
third three times over to meet the wants of the increasing multi¬ 
tudes of the population. Ahura Mazda then forewarns Jamshid of 
the approach of a strong winter which would destroy all life on 
earth. Jamshid is ordered to construct a vara (i.e., a subtenanaan 
dwelling) and there to collect the best speciiiiena of the human spe¬ 
cies and of all the animal and vegetable creation such as were free 
from all evil. Jamshid coostructs this corn and men live there, the 
happiest of all creatures. 

1 shall now narrate a short history of Manu. Regarding him 
the “Century Cyclopaedia of Names" ‘ gives the following note: — 
“Manu, in Sanskrit, MAN, man, collectively, “mankind"; the 
Demiurge ; one of a doss of fourteen demiurgic beings each of whom 
presides over a manmntara internal, or period of a Manu* The 
first in order of these is called Sv;ayambhu, the seif-existent, iden¬ 
tified with Brahma, who divided himself into two persons, male 
and female, whence was produced Viraj and from him the first 
Mauu. This Manu Swayambhuva is a sort of secondary creator. 
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He produced ten DraJSpatis^ lords of creatuieS) &nd these sgain, 
eevon oilier Menus. Of those the seveDth Menu Yeivaev&ie, the 
suD-borut 16 the Menu of the present period and is regarded as the 
progenitor of the present race of beings. He has been compared 
to Noah from rarious legends of his preservation from a deluge hj 
Viehou or by Brahma in Uie form of a fish. To Menu Vaivasvats 
are ascribed,the so-called laws of Manu and a work on the Vodic 
ritual. 

Jahsbjd A>'D hlASU. 

1, Manu was the first law-giver according to the Hindna. 
Jamshld has also been regarded as a latr-giverf one of the legends 
attributing to him the inauguration of the practice of wearing the 
Sudra and Kusti. The Historians' History of the World*’t 
speaking of the Code of Manu, says, ‘‘The great religions books 
bore the name of the Vedas and these at a relatively late stage of 
national evolution —(jet perhaps as early as 800 or 900 B. C. ^ were 
gathered into a document which came to be known as Mann’s CodO) 
Mann being a name which signified ethnolcgically the first maHi 
and the Code being, of course, the supposed Hivine Revelation de¬ 
livered to that first man. This Code In its various departments is 
the chief source on which historians must draw in interpreting the 
early history of India. At the time when this code was written^ 
society in India had already reached a relatively high grade of 
civnlizatioDt in particular the prlesta had fixed their firm hold upon 
the national life, and that strange system of castes which is so typi¬ 
cal a feature of Indian life had become firmly established.” ' 

2. Maun divided the Aryans into four classes: Brahmins or 
priests, K&hatiyas or kings, Vaishyos or husbandmen, and Sudras 
or servants. Firdusi states in the Shfih-N&meh that Jamsbid 
divided the Aryans into four classes, namely, AihomUns or priesta, 
Ratliaesht^ or warriors, Vustxyosh&n or husbandmen, and Huto- 
khsh&n Of artisans. On this point the “Historiaiss* History of the 
World” says, “The first feature that strikes us in the society des¬ 
cribed by Manu is the division into four classes or castes: the 
sacerdotal, the military, the industrial and the servile. In these 
we are struck with the prodigious elevation and sanctity of the 
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Brahmms and the studied degradation of the lowest class. The 
three first classes, though by no means equal, are yet admitted into 
one pale. They can partake in certain sacred rites to which parti¬ 
cular imporUnce is attached throughout the Code. The fourth 
class and the outcastee are no further considered than as they con¬ 
tribute to the advantage of the suijerior castes." * 

3. The name of Manu’s father was Vivasvat, that of Jam- 
ehid’s father was Vivanghan. 

4. The Persians have known Jamshid aa a king; and Manu 
also passes for one in Hindu tradition. 

5. Both Jamshid and Mann are said to have rendered distin¬ 
guished services to mankind at large. The M&tsopAkhyfin states 
that, when once upon a time Manu was standing at the shore of the 
Virini, Brahma came to him in the form of a small fish and asked 
him to take it away to a place and bring ti up. Manu is said to 
have placed it in a water-pot, then into a river, and finally into a 
sea for that purpose. The second Fargard of the VendidiUl narrates 
how at the command of Ahura Mazda Jamshid expanded the earth 
on three occasions to meet the growing wants of the increasing 
population, 

6. Ahura Mazda is said to Imve forewarned Jamshid of the 
approacl) of a dire winter; Brahma, in the form of the little fish, ia 
said to have likewise forewarned Manu of approach of a flood, 
destined to destroy everything on earth. 

7. Ahura Mazda recommended the building of a uara to Jam- 
ehid; Brahma desired Manu to build a ship. 

8. Ahura Mazda w'illed that Jamshid should carry into the 
vara the best of men, cattle and eatables; Manu was told by Brahma 
to carry into the ship the best of men, cattle and eatables. 

JaUSHID AXtk KoAU. 

We shall now note the points of similarity which are to be 
found in the desoription of Jamsliid os detailed in the second Fargard 
of the Vendiddd and that of Noah as we find it in the first Book of 
Moses. (Chapters VI.—VIII.) Prof, Spiegel has observed tbat 
sereral subjects treated in the Genesis have been borrowed from the 
Avesta. Tire following correspondences are very significant :— 
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1. Jamsliid lived for 1000 years; Noah lived for 950 yean. 

2. Noah cultivated the earthy and so did Jamehid. 

H. Noah was uifonned by God of the oomiDg of a doodr and 
was advised to build an ark; Jamahid had the advice of Ahura 
Mazda to huihi a tora. 

4. Janishid was told to place windows and doors in the hocsei 
he built in the rirrut for the proper ing^ress of air and light; and 
Gfod said unto Noaht Make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms 
shalt thou make in tlie arkt and shalt pitch it within and without 
wiUi pitch A window shalt thou make to the ark, and in a 
cubit shalt thou finish it above; and the door of the ark shalt 
thou set in the side thereof; with lower, second, and third stories 
shalt thou make it'^' 

5. Jamshid was advised to take with him in his tsttra the best 
uf men, oattle and eatables, and God said unto Noah, '' But with 
thee will I establish my covenant; and [thou shalt come unto the 
urk, thou, and thy sous, and thy wife, and thy sons' wives with thee, 
and of every livuig thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou 

bring into the ark,.of fowls after their kind, of every 

creeping thing of the earth after lus kind,... and take thou unto 
thee of all food that is eaten, and thou shalt gather it to thee; and 
it shall be food for tliee, and for them." ' 

6. Jamshid built according to the Bhudahiahna, a Are-temple 
called Adar Ftdbftg. “ And the fire Fribflg Was established by 
Jamshid at the appointed place, {dAd-g^) on the Gadman-hdmsnd 
mountain in KlivSirizeni.* *—Noah built an altar unto the Lord and 
took of every clean fowl and ofliered burnt oflferings on the altar. 

And God spake unto Noah saying, *Go forth of the ark, ...bring 
forth with thee, of all flesh, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of every 

creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth'.and Noah builded 

an altar unto the Lord; and took of eveiy clean beast, and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar." ‘ 

1 have here shown the similarities that exist in the stories 
narrated in various aeoounte of Manu and Noah with those of Jam- 
shid as wo find him portrayed in the Avesta and elsewhere. It ie 
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«xlr©m«l 7 pioljablo that the narratives of Manu and Noah were 
borrowed from the accounts of Jaraahid in the Avaata. Janwhid 
who is called Yima in the Aveata aufl Yama in the Vedas, wass 
according to the ShSh-Nameh, the tliird king of Persia after 
Hoahong, the founder of the PeshtUdian dynasty. The epithets 
of Khshattit and which mean “fair” and “of good floek" 

respectivelyt are applied to him. He is so called because he was 
handsome in appearance and because he was an exemplary ‘‘pastor.** 
According to the A vesta, ho reigned for 1000 years. According 
to the Hhndahishn‘t for-716 ycMTS and 6 montbSi *out of which 
he spent 100 years in exile. The Zaniyfld Yasht says that the 
i. e.t the halo of divine glory, was vouchsafed to him, but 
that it dropped from him, immediately he uttered a falsehood. 

A. K. Vesavevala, 
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THE TOWER OF BABEL. 

SOME VERSIONS AS TO THE KOTTVES WHICH 
LED TO ITS ERECTION. 


The Aftifltio family of Shem, the son of Noaht long after the 
waters of the Deluge had subeidedi found their way to the plaiuB 
of ilosopotamia — the country - between - the - rivers "—a» the 
Greeks called it. Here they building a tower “vrhoee top 

may reach unto heaven'^*. According to Eusebius, the work of 
constructing this tower which commenced 2225 B.C., continued for 
forty years, and did not end till the reign of Nebuchadnajuur. 
According to another account, the tower was never oompleted, as 
the attempt to bnild it m said to have been frustrated by the con- 
ftuion of the tongues. Notwithstanding the incomplete state into 
which it was left, it was considered a huge tower. About 1700 years 
after its erection, Herodotus is reported to have seen it at Babylon, 
The one that Herodotus saw was a structure consisting of eight 
towers, raised one above another, each 75 feet high, the total 
height amounting to about 600 feet.* This computation of Hero¬ 
dotus of the height of the structure agrees with that of Strabo who 
puts it down at 606 feet. But whether what Herodotus saw, was 
the famed Tower of Babel or not, it is impossible to ascertain. 
Writers and travellers, both ancient and modern, do not seem to 
agree even as regards the approximate height of the tower, barring 
only Herodotue and Strabo whose Bgures ore almoet the same. 
According to some orientalists, the Tower was twelve miles in 
height, while St. Jerome, on the authority of eye-witnesses who hod 
examined the ruins of a tower at Babylon, asserts it to be four mitee 
high. We shall now attempt brlefty to bring under review a few 
versions as to the motives whioh led to the construction of the 
Tower. 
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The first veraioat then, ia to be fotiad in the Bible. “And they 
said, go to, lot us build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach 
unto heavenj aad let us make ua a name, lost we be seattered abroad 
upon the faoa of the whole earth. '* * In this Biblioil alluEioii, “and 
let U3 make ua a Dame” etc., wa clearly perceive the desire of poli¬ 
tical centralisation, coupled with the vain hope of leaving to poeb- 
ority a conspicuous monunierit of the greatness and perseverance 
which characterised the race. 

Another version attributes the building of this Tower to the 
people's desire to take a meaeuremont of the distance of the sky from 
the earth by raUing lofty spires one over another. Tims they 
sought to fathom the heavens and to become acc|uainte(.l with “what 
the secret cause betrays and who directs the whole”'. This motive 
has been characterised as sheer humaa Resumption which met with 
its adefjuate punishment. The lariguage of the builders was con¬ 
founded, and hence the failure to complete the scheme of building a 
tower “whcae top may reach unto heaven." 

The Koran attributes the building of the Tower to the Chfil- 
dfflan Emperor Nimrod, Abraham, the Jew, broke the images and 
idols of the Childseans while they were abroad in the fields oelebro* 
ting a great festival; for, as he said, “Verily, both ye and your 
fathers have been in a manifest error,"* and “by God, I will surely 
devise a plot against your idols”*. The people burned with rage at 
the d^tructioQ of their gods that spake not, and, according to what 
commentators have related, Abraham was thrust into the midst of 
a fire specially kiudJed at Nimrod's command to bring about hlg 
end. But Abraham emarged from tlie burning pile its aafe and 
sound as when he was tltrown into it, the fire having consumed only 
the cords with which he was bound. This miraculous deliverance 
&om the fire exasperated the emperor more than ever. He put the 
infidel into confinement fora period of no less than tea years. There, 
too, did divine aid descend upon Abraham’s devoted head. Nim¬ 
rod, seeing with no little exasperation the miraculous deliverance of 
his enemy from the various persecutions which the latter was sub- 
jeoted to by the religious intolerance of his oppressors, caused a 
tower to be built whereby he may be enabled to ascend up to heaven 
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to B«6 with hia own eyea tha God of Abraham who had so often 
rosoaed him &om hia manifold troobloa/ But> saya the Eorao, the 
Tower was overthrown by wtods and earthquakes. 

A different version* * of this story is given in another part of the 
Koran. It is stated that the Tower was built by Nicnrod at Babel 
with the objeot of ascending to heaven for the purpose of waging a 
war with its inmates. This attempt was frustrated. Peraistingt 
howevet) in his design, the ChSldcean Emperor directed himself to 
be oorried to the heavens in a obest home by four monstroue birds. 
But this effort brought him to grief. The strength of the birds 
failed them on the way and Nimrod dropped down on a mountain 
from a gigantic height*. 

Josephus*, the Jewish historian, says that the Tower was 
bnilt with the objeot of affording a refuge and shelter to the people 
against another hood, should such a oontingenoy ever arise again. 
The men of the time burned with resentment for the destruction of 
their fathers in the Deluge, and the Tower of Babel was an act di- 
reoted for taking vengeance for that grievous wrong. Wide and 
level as were the plains of Baby!on, devoid of alt natural barriers, the 
inhabitants sought to build up a tower which should prevent their 
being scattered over the earth, and which should be able to hold them 
together in the event of an emergency like the one that had destroy' 
ed their predecasaors some two thousand years after the creation. 

There ore some, however, who aver that in the structure 
of this Tower thereis nothing more than a plausible attempt to 
aocount for the diversity of languages as also for the dispersion of 
mankind on the different parts of the globe. Heeren accounts for 
the story relating to this Tower in the following words: “There is, 
perhspe, nowhere else to be found a narrative as venerable for its 
antiquity or so important in the history of civilization, in which 
we have at once preserved the traces of primeval international com¬ 
merce, the first political associations and the first erection of secure 
and permanent dwellings."' 

1 p. !4a , rtirf. C*. XVUjip, 156-197. 
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Another plan Bible motive which may have led to the eonfitmo- 
tion of this Tower is alleged to be the defenceless position in which 
Babylon was naturally situated* Living in a plain countiyj on a 
low level of ground, without the variety of hills or mountains to 
charm them in times of peace and to protect them in times of war» 
the condition of the Babylonians was often very insecure whan they 
had to withstand the attacks of a foreign enemy. As it was natu¬ 
rally situated, the city of Babylon could afford its inhabitants no 
opportunity of reconnoitering, as from an elevated spot, the posi* 
tiou of an B^vftuoing enemy—a situation which greatly handicapped 
them in their preparations for defence or attack. In order, there* 
fore, to remedy this evil, the Babylonians are credited with having 
conceived the idea of erecting a lofty tower which might enable 
them to hold themselves in readiness against every hostile move* 
mcnt. This famed Tower of Babel, according to Buckley,' served, 
in the absence of natural barriers, as a faithful sentinel keeping a 
constant and vigilant eye over the wide expanse that stretched out 
all around it, and intimating the approach of the invading army 
before the inhabitants eonid be taken by surprise. 

A further motive is suggested to us aa having probably ac¬ 
tuated the inhabitants tv construct the Tower. Wo ore told 
that it was their religious feeling and their scrupulous desire to 
observe all divine rites that led the Babylonians to undertake 
the raising of the mighty structure. The tendency of early man¬ 
kind to worship the heavenly bodies from quiet altitudes is mani- 
feefod and proved by tbe testimony of such pagan writers as Cicero 
and ethers. And the suggestion is made that the motive of the 
Babylonians in putting up this gigantic structure was none else 
than their desire to perform their adorations of the gods away from 
the tumultuous atmosphere of their low-lying land. Bean Graves 
maintains that the Tower was built not with the object of making 
its top reach the highest Heaven in attestation of the power and 
grandeur of its builders, but with the specific object in view that 
'*it8 top should be sacred to the heavens, the common temple of 
worship and centre of their idolatrous union^'. Thus a divine con¬ 
ception is said to have been fondly associated with the construction 
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of th« Tower. Whot hills snd mountains were to the people of 
other Qountiiee for the purposes of dsTotioD) the fatuous Tower of 
Babel was, to the mhshitwts of Babylon, It was their common 
temple of worship and devotion—the csentre of their idolatrous 
utuoD where they could together in a congiegatioBi and ofier 
up their prayers aud sacrifioes, For^ like other peoples, they fer¬ 
vently believed Uist the nearer to the sky or the heavens their 
temple was situated, the more devout would he their adoration of 
God. They, therefore, piled spire on spire, in order to be ss noar 
the Almighty as they could possibly be;—but with what result? 
Their action was construed as presumptuous, and before their 
grand movement could bo completed, before the fruit of their patient 
toil and pereeverance could be reaped, we have it that their langua¬ 
ges grew as manifold almost as their numbers 1 They felt as if 
they were different peoples without the ties of race and kinship 
which they could no longer recognise and eiplain to each other; 
and perforce, they had to disperse in different directions in quest 
of “fresh homes and pastures new”. 


RUSTAMJl NASARVANJI MUNSHI. 



EARLY EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS IN PERSIA. 


It is somewbat mortifyiug to a Briton to find that the beet of 
the old books on Persia ^as written by a Frenchinan, Sir John 
Chardin — rforwf?) et vmeralih mmctif as Lord Curzon styles 
him — produced in the seventeenth centnry what is still, perhaps, 
the fullest account of Persia and its people. The only consolation 
an English man can give himself ie that Umugh Chardin was a 
Frenclmian, and wrote in French, he found on asylum in England 
for more than thirty years, when driven out of his own country by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes- In recent tiuKffl Lord Cur 
zon has written an excellent liook on Persia, full of information, 
and showing a painstaking researoh which one hardly es[>«cts to 
find in th^ work of o politician and newspaper oorrespondent. But 
Lord Corzon seems to have overlooked the remark of Bacon that 
He that travelleth into a country, before he hath some entrance 
into the language, goeth to school and not to travel In respect 
of this kind of knowledge hie Lordship^s predecessors, Pietro Della 
Valid, Olearius and Chardin, hod a great advantage over him. 
Della Valid, perhaps, was the most thoroughly equipped of them 
all, for he not only knew the language, but he also married an East¬ 
ern lady, a daughter of Bagdad, Madam Mflani by name. She 
was a Cliristian, and her mother was an Armenian, and though 
brought up in Bagdad she was born at Mardin in Mesopotamia, a 
place according to Beclus, famous for the beauty of its women. She 
accompanied her husband on his travels, and waa a fit helpmate 
for him. Olearius and Chardin come nearly half a century after 
Della Valle, and were probably greater students than he was, for 
they not only could converse in Persian, but they also read Persian 
books. Though, however, the three foreigners we have named, 
and also Thevenot and Tavernier are our best authorities for the 
Persia of the seventeenth century, there was an Englishman who 
visited the country many year* before them, and who has left a short 
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account ofhU travels dated 1564> This was 

Anthony JtNKiKBON 

a servant of the Russia Merchants Adventurers of London. He 
sailed down the Volga, and in November 1561 appeared at Casbin 
{Qasvla) before Shah Talimfisp. Before entering Persia proper he 
halted at Schainakhi,' on the west of the Caspian, which was the 
capital of Shlrw&nf though now in Husslan territory, and west of 
Baku. There he saw, he sajs, not far from the castle, **a nunnery 
of sumptuous building wherein was buried a king's daughter named 
Amalecka* Channa who slew herself w ith a knife for that her father, 
would have forced her—she professing chastity —* to have married 
with a king of Tartnry, upon which occasion the maidens of the 
country do resort there every year to lament her death." Evident¬ 
ly Jenkinson had in bis thoughts the Bible verse, “ It was a cus¬ 
tom in Israel that the daughters of Israel went yearly to lament 
the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite four days in the year”. It 
appears from Olearius, (p, 224 of the English translation) that 
another English traveller, John Cartwnght* speaks of the country 
maidens visiting the tomb. But Olearius, who was at Sohamakhi 
in 1637, and ^)eut three months there, and saw the vault and the 
sepulchre of the princess, sajrs that at the time of his visit the ous^ 
tom had become obsolete. 


Jenkinson arrived at Caabtn at an unlucky time*. Tahm&sp was 
no longer the active prince who had defeated the Uzbegs in 1528, 
or the generous - minded man who had sheltered Humftyiin. He 
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iii9et 8, W. irf ih< old ritoL 

* U4. UiHwUh Rbwim from jmIhA boaotUul lady.* 

* Cafl*ri^i’* TtateJi were pabliehed to Ui« ftr^ toIobw of the HarLeian CoUeetioa 
of Vojige*, 17«, noder the kiUe of '‘The fpeMher * I'piTrii." Cftrtwrijhl U deicriboij m 
former]/ a. tto^Uitt of UajjiUIen College. HU dedteatioD U dated October iSll, and be 
•eemi to bare been in PenU abont 1405 and the Ixgiaiung of Jamei lU n\ga lU iru 
aoeoiBpauUd aa far a« Kuhau b/ Joba Wlldfluatl ‘Vh^n the/ p«ri«! wmpiiir, UiJtUMli 
going on to tabore. ud Cartwoght proceeding to bpahan. Cartwrjght mcoUoiu the Nnq. 
oerr, and A mtlU a Caona, but hU wnrda are copied frniia. jcnUitiDD, amf it U a litllt doubt- 
fnl if be U m iedependant ainlboritj. Ibbia L waa r«igtilCLg at the time of bU jannor and be 
baa ■ f»d deal to nj about tbc twe Shirtejw lu apaaklag of Tabila be aa/i it ^ caUeJ 
by tbc people of the eountty the Sibu Jinnat, «■ «Tbe a{gfat PamdiaM." He baa a iniauia 
dtKfiptiQa of Sluh Abbii’i p« wo- 

+ Before beiog admitted to ihe Coart Jenbinaan had pat oa nandala whieb be ^»ii» 
Baamaebea, i, the TarkUb J* 4i 
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had become a bigots and he woa also In grent dread of the Ttirks 
with whom he had lately made a pence. It would seem, too, that he 
had been base enough to put to death his guest ^y&zid, the 
son of Sultan Solyman, in order to conciliate the latter. The visit 
of JenkinsoQ was therefore very nnwelcome to him for he was afraid 
it would embroil him with the Turk. So though Jenkinson 
brought with him a letter from Queen Elizabeth, Taluufisp paid no 
regard to it, and rudely said that he had no need to have friend^ 
ship w ith nnbelievers. " So he willed me to depart, and I being 
glad thereof did reverence, and went my way with many of his 
gentlemen, and after me followed a man with a basanet (small 
basin) of sand, sifting all the way that had gone within the said 
Palace even from the Sophy^s sight unto the court gate.”' Jenkin* 
son remained at Casbin till March 1562, but had no other interview 
with the Shah, though the latter so far relented as to send him a 
rich garment of cloth of golil. He also did not adopt the advice 
of his counsellora, which was to deliver up Jenkinson to the Turk. 

The next traveller to be noticed is 

Prtro Della Valle. 

He travelled in Persia in the second decade of the seventeenth 
oentury* He is a picturesque writer, and his travels have been 
much praised. But probably the most intereeting part of them is 
his account of Goa and other places in India. At that time Jah6n' 
gir was reigning, and Della ValU speaks of bis queen by her first 
title of Nur MahAl. She had not yet bean atylefl Nur JahAn. He 
says that JahAngir did not absolutely blind his son Khnsrau. He 
only caused his eyes to be sewed up for a time and did not **exo3e' 
cate” him. 

The next traveller is 

Jean Baptiste Tavehnieb. 

He was a jeweller, and was, H is said, but imperfectly educat- 

i uji it WM ihe iMid tbd half nuan vba thm 

Ag«init him. Powiblj Ihe APe Iba rmjtfakui of Oletnm (p 2^0) vha uziata their 

to ^iprfAt their norro# tut th* deith of Tiw editor of the tLihEuft 

oditioo of Jeokiawi ilif iki ih it tha hi TIjill, hut this Aoenu aDlik«1f. Thrm 

!■ A ShiA 3«rt oAlfed Znidii lORt it Aoeuiv toiai that thj^ U the word katoadod hj 

Jtnkjiuoa. Ziad 9t Z«i1 wm Uw ^r^uliAa of H iwia, tL« toa of tii, and hit Nat woa a ap. 
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ed. He) tooi like Cbardkif had to quit Erauco od account of hie 
being a Frotestanti and settled at Aubonneon the Lake of Geneya> 
where he built a tower after the model of one he had seen at 
Erivan. He was the most determined traycller of them all for he 
made six journeys into Petal a and eyentually when he was an old 
and worn out man he went olF to Russia and died' at Smolensk in 
or about 1689. He himself tells us that at the age of 22 he had 
seen tlie £nest parts of Europe, France, England, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Switzerland, Poland, Hungary, and Italy* His first 
journey was to England, when Jam^ VI (James I.) was tlieu 
reigning. He servcfl at the defence of Mantua against the Im¬ 
perialists, and in a sortie, his life waa only saved by the gtxjdness 
of his cuirass, he having been struck twice with bullets which 
dented his armour. Near Glogau in Sileaia he met in with the 
Colonel Butler* wlio afterwards took part in the assassin at ion of 
Wallenstein in 1634. Tavernier speaks of having received much 
kindness from Butler nnd from his wife ** who loved the French". 
It was in the end of 1630 that his travels to the East commenced 
by hie journeying to Constantinople and thence to Ispahan. His 
second journey was in 1638. He went by Alesandretta (in Syria) 
and Asia Minor, and he mentionfl tliat on his way to Aleppo he saw 
the monastery of St. Simon Stylites, and the portion of his pillar 
that was still standing. This is a fact that must interest all read¬ 
ers of Gibbon and Tennyson. On his way to lapalian Tavernier 
pasKKl the singular rook of Yesdeca#,! which has been an object of 
wonder to alt who have seen it, from Tavernier and Chardin down 
to Lord Curzon and Mr. Crawshay-Williams. At that time it was 
famous for producing the best bread in Persia. Tavernier’s third 
journey began in 1643, (Dn tliis occasion he wont by Mesopotamia 
and passed Mardin which he notes as having been the birth'plaoe 
of Signora MAani Giorida, the firstwife of Pietro Della Val Id. Della 
Valid’s second wife was also aii Eastern lady being a Georgian. At 
Cousasar (Kotnh Hisar ?) he saw a Bible in tlie Chaldaic language, 
written on vellum, and with the capital letters in blue and gold! 

1 'lU pftrtioii oTTBrsniwr i 'JHifflii wiiidi rold,,, to liw bc«o hr 

Vilmitin* Bill H« ■ lift of 'lVif«i(ider fouodo^l portly oD a uonogmnh by Prof 

twmot JortL ^ 

* IbTonltr tad SoMltr call lUa a Seatobtaiq, bql be nally wu «i IrUlmiEL 
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Ho was told by a Nestorian pri(»t that it was 937 years old. 

In his fourth voya^o Tavoruier entered Persia by sea^ sailing 
down the Persian Gulf froin the Duouth of the Euphrates to Ormut. 
Both Lord Curzon and Mr. Crawahsy-Williams make merrj'' over 
Moore’s Rishma’s amber vines and the latter aayS| ** It is an 
island desolate as tiie Sahara, and one which by no oonceivable 
procass oould ever be, or have been, transformed by man into any¬ 
thing else.” But is the cncksure and glib young traveller so right, 
and the poet so wrong T A modern Gazetteer says that the not' 
thern part of the island contatos tracts of black loam on which 
grapes are raised in sulhcient quantities for the consumptioo of the 
inhabitants (&ODO in number ) t and Tavernier says that it surpasses 
in fertility all the islands of the East, and grows much wheat and 
barley. Indeed, Lord Curzon gives up hia case about the tree¬ 
less sterility" of Kwhm (Vide Vol. I, p. 5, note) when he teUa us 
later on, (Vol. II. p. 410) that the island produces grapes etc., and 
has large date groves in the interior 1 Tavernier had a better 
opportunity of judging of the island than either Lord Curzon or 
Mr. Williams, for he landed on it, and stayed there for some hours. 
Mrndalslo also speaks of Kishm or Kishmish as supplying Gomb¬ 
roon with nil sorts of fruits. Taveraier s fifth jonmey was in 
1657, and his sixth and last in 1663. It ended in 1667 and his 
account of Persia terminates with an account of how the Dutch at 
Gombroon celebrated their viotorles over the EugUsh and their 
triumphant entry into the Thatnss by burning Charles IT. in 
eGEIgy. Chardin was present on this occasion. 

The next traveller in point of time is 
Aoau Oleabids* 

the secretary to the embassy sent by the Duke of Holstein to the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy, and the king of Persia, According to 
Chardin, tliough the Embassy was ostensibly a political one, and 
purported to be dispatched by the Duke of Holstein, it really was 
a commaroial venture on the port of the merchants of Hamburg. 
One Brugman had persuaded the merchants that it would be pro¬ 
fitable to bring Persiao silk to Europe t'l'a Russia. This was a 

I ilie tvii trB¥t!lEtir««rp uwt isvm Terballjr ijoifflflt tm thit Aloore tiol 

•pc&k of **hnjb^r rCaea biiE of ** goMiti irme D^Uerb^Lot i^iki of the gaitiiitii 

of KIa or KUob u bedog T«rj buutiful. 

■ 10* vernionJir luune wh OelvcbUigej' einl he wait bom tn 1599. 
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fijtile project, and Brugman behaved so badlj in Persia thst he is 
saiti to have been put to deativ on his return. 

Olearius was a good scholar, amt bis nocount of Persia con- 
tains much that is interesting. Among other things, he tells of 
the Embaesy's meeting a oertaiu Friuoe or Mirzfi Polagi whom he 
describes as being the son of Sultan Khusrau, the eldest son of 
JTahdngir, and consequeutly, the nephew of Shah Jahin. This can 
be no other than the Bolokt or Dawar BafA^A who was, for politi¬ 
cal purposes, made a mock - king by Nur ^ JahAn's brother, on the 
death of JahAnglr. All the native authorities say that Bolaki waa 
shortly afterwards put to death, hut Oloarius's story is very precise 
(see pp. 256-57 and 268), F£e states tliat Shah Jaltftn setit an 
ambassador to Persia for the express purjinee of getting possession 
of his nephew’s person. Tiie king of Persia at tliat time was Shah 
Safi. thiT^ grandson nf AbbAs L Xoither Olearius, nor any other 
writer has much good to say of tliis king, and therefore one is glad 
to hear that he bohaved well on this occasion, and genetonsly 
made answer that it wae a breacli of the laws of hospitality to 
deliver up a Prince who, out of assurance of his friendship had 
taken refuge in his kingdom”. It ts to be noted that Oleartusn 
statement about Polagi, or Bolakl’s presence in Persia is oorroW 
rated by Tavernier who says in hie second volume that Bolaki made 
his escape, and long wandered in India as a faquir but eventually 
took refuge in Persia where he was magniheently received by 
ShAh Safi who granted him a pension. “He enjoys it now,” adds 
Tavernier, “[and I had an opportunity of speaking to him during 
my Peraian travels, and I have eaten and drunken with him”.* 

Here isfa pretty story which Olearius tells ahoutaSchamakhi 
schoolmaster, Olearius had gone to see the Madressa there and 
“ Wliile we were viewing the structure, one of their Mudris 
or Regents|T(who read public lectures, entreated us to come near 
him, and perceiving that I had caused to bo graven upon a cane I 
walked with, these words in Arabic; BismillAh - ar- Hahm&n - ar 
Hahlm, (i. e., in the name of the Merciful, the Compassionate) he 
desired me to bestow it on him, upon a promise that ho would give 
m^a better next day; but finding I made some difficulty to part 

* i ■ Wiikr liiEuwlf ; l<ir lit VoL IJ*, p, frS of Kii edition of 1076^ 

Mji thiU SnltHxi HdDbkJ wm bj hli cidoIp JjaMo t alilo IkUV Irmnili* 

tiou, Vol. 1, p. Cl. 
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with itf he out out the word Alltdi and put what he had cut od' in 
a piece of clean paper, very gently and earefully, and told me the 
name of God ought not to be written upon a W'atking Btich, which 
was many timOH tlimst into the dirfc'\ This nmy lemind na of 
Dr. Johneon’s tirai putting on liis watch the Greek n'ords of *'Por 
the night eometh'' and then removing them. 

.Tban Thkvkkot. 

He travelled in India and Persia, departing for tlie latter 
country for the second time from Surat in February 1667. Ho 
died in Midua in November of that year. He is regarded as a 
highly judicious and trustworthy traveller, and moreover it seems 
that he Iiad no axe of his own to grind. He was not like Tavernier 
and CJiardin, a mercliant first and a traveller afterwards, but made 
hie voyages merely to acquire and commutiicate iTiforniation. 1 
have, however, only read the fifth volume of his Travels vis., that 
which relates to India. In it he has an interesting description of 
Sivaji. He b little and few'arlliyhe says, “and with bright 
eyes which show much spirit. He generally eats only once a day 
and in 1C64 when he pillaged Surat he was only 35 years of age ”. 
Tavernier mentions (p. 63) that Tlievenoi had collected a number 
of Arabic and Pereian manuscripts, and that the Cadi of MiSna 
confiscated the best of them when he died. 

SlU JoU$ CUABDIK. 

Like Tavernier, Chardin liegan his travels at an early age, for 
he was bom in 1643, and he aei off for the East In 1664. Hb 
object was mercantile and he had a partner, viz., M. Raisin of 
Lyons. Ho returned in 1670, and published his first work “The 
Coronation of Solynmn Ill.’’ It is a meagre book, and cun httr<Uy 
have led the public to anticipate the amount of instruction contain^ 
ed in his second work. On his first visit lie had been graciously 
received by Shah AbbiU II., and lie and his partner RaiKin were 
commis&ioutKl to return to Europe and to purchase jewels and 
curiosities for the Sholi. A translation of the Comniiseiou is giveu 
in Vol. II. of the Travels {p. 168 of the edition of 1723), and it is 
noticeable that in it the name of Raisin precedes that of Chiu'din. 
Probably the former was tlie older man of the twti. In the trans¬ 
lation, Abbdfi’e seal bears the date 1059 A. H. (1649) so that 
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apparently tlie Shah did not change hig seal every year. The date 
of execution given in the translation ia Sho'n^l 10^7^ but evidently 
this is a mistake for 1076 as Shaivdl 1077 is equal to Mnrch 1607, 
and Abbfia died either in August or September 1666. That 1077 
is a mieprint is also shown by the fact that the reconunendatory 
letter of the officer whom Chardin calls the Grand Maitre de son 
Hotel, and which is printed at page I7S of the volume, is dated 
Shawfil 1076. Tavernier gives a copy of a similar Commission which 
he received, — apparently, in the beginning of 1665. It also bears 
Abbas’s seal of 1059, though this has been incorrectly translated 
as 1500. The author of the notice of Chardin in the IlietionaTyof 
Notional Biography has incorrectly stated that Chardin got hie 
com miss ion from Sol y man III. On the contrary, Chardin on his 
return &om Europe fonnd that things had been altered by ^Ahh^s^s 
death, and that there was neither the same disposition nor the same 
ability to buy jewellery etc., that had existed in Ablfis’e time. 

Chardin, speaking of hie own quali^cations as a traveller, says 
with truth that be knew more Persian than any one of his predo* * 
cessore who hud written an account of the country, that he waa 
more familiar with Ispahan than with Loudon, though heliad lived 
in the latter city for twenty six years, and thot he spoke Persian 
as well ns he spoke English, and almost as well us ho spokePreneh. 
His second journey occupied os much time as hts first, for he did 
not return tiU 1677.' His ‘‘Travels” cecupyten volumfs, Lot the 
first deals with countries outside of Persia, and the seventh is an 
elaborate account of the Muhammadan religion. The second, third, 
ninth’ and tenth are an account of hie Travels in Persia, The 
fourth, fifth and sixth are a description of Persia and its people, 
and the eighth is a detailed deacription of Ispahan, It is n defect in 
Chardin's work that he is too detailed and prolix. The account 
of his troubles In Miiigrelia {the ancient Colchis) in the first volume 
is wearisome, onJ the same may bo said of tho account of his equab- 
bloa with the Shah’s Nazir about the value of his goods. The dis* 

I Cb»Hin tiifldi! * ttiH torsK*- to lli>> Ktmt, fist ht, mt* ail p. IS| of tbu u<nlh volume, 
Util be WMiil Surni iu tSff en-1 of ISIS J]r iJiimi el li4 of viiR tnine VbiluTue ibit be 
Of bn psrlnre^ wnt in tbe from IC74 to 16B1. S))tw'enU,r lali tli(rU vcjaigii wwi niJj 

to Ind-in. uml be Imi Icfi do neerd of hin duiiiije tht>re Jit p. lii:$ be latve* u tniwbiljou of 
* enHon* Portugeeie ietued bjr John Xonb de Cnnha the Vleenj, Lu IQiJS. 

* Tbit Tolumt aonUim u eltbonle tceoant of the ruiu of Peni-poUiL 
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i^rtation on tho Muhammadan religion ie a digression, and though 
it shews much patient enquiry it has heen sppemdcd by other 
ireatiseSi Mis description of Persia in the Iburth volnmo contains 
elaborate chapters on the natural productions of the* country, and 
on the characteristics of the Persians and on their progress in the 
arts and soioiices. In the cliapter on plants and drugs he distiii' 
guishes the two kinds of ‘'Mumie” (mummy) rir., that which 
comes from embalmed bo<lieB, and tiio muniniy wiiicii is a precious 
gum w'hich exudes from a rock. This is the muiuniy of which 
wonderful tales are told in Jahitngir’s Memoirs and elsewhere about 
its being a cure for broken bones. He is enthusiastic about 
Mftzondariln which, he says, is one floweM^ed (parterre) from Sep¬ 
tember to April. Professor Browne in his preface to the history 
of Tabaristan (Gibb-Trustt 1905} is equally laudatory of this 
“ strange and interesting country ''which, howcTcr, is, 1 fear, very 
unhealthy during several months of the year. Chardin says that 
the best melons come from a town in Khurasan called Craguerde 
near Little Tartary. Perhaps this ia the place w hich Jahangir in 
his Memoirs (uiutli year) calls Karls and which, he says, piro- 
duces the best melons of Khurasan. "When he received them, it 
seemed, he says, as if he had never had a melon before. In the 
description of the sciences cultivated by the Persians Chardin enters 
into great detail, and shows a large amount of reading. In the 
chapter on Poetry he says that “ Poetry is the special talent of the 
Persians, and the department of literature in which they excel. 
They have a great projwnsity of nature for it, their genins is gay 
and free, their imagination lively and fertile, their manners refined, 
their temperament amorous, and their language has the sweetness 
suitable for verse." He mentious Firdusi, Hafiz and Saadi, but 
naturally he says nothing of Omar Khayyam who was quite un¬ 
known in those days. He has a long description in his fourth 
volume (p. 137) of a famous feat of running which was {lerformed 
on 26th May 1667 by a candidate for the office of the king's 
courier, or sAdhV. Ap|iarently this runner quite surpassed the 
ruuuers in the Marathon Race of tfie present year, though he had 
no one to coutend against. His task was to run twelve times a 
distance of three leagues bringing back an arrow each time. He 
accomplished this in less than fourteen hours. He is, however, 
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said to have been nurpaased by a shatir of Bhah tima who 

performed the feat In twelve hours. The trial of the sAd/ire is also 
described by Tavernier who says that they have to run from aun^ 
rise to sunset 36 leagues which is mote than the distanoo from 
Paris to Orleans (given in the Imperial GaEetteer ns 68 miles). 

Chardin adds tliat the are also eccotoplished dancers, 

and that the grandees make them dance for their aumsoinent. For 
in the East dancing is disgraceful, or, if you prefer the phrase, 
infamous. I remember in cunnootion with this that during the 
minority of the King of France, (Louis XIV,) a Persian came to 
Paris, whom the Shah had sent along with a French merchant to 
sell silks, and to bring back European rarities. They showed 
everything to the Persian, who did not know a word of any Euro¬ 
pean language. Among otlmr things they took him to a ballet 
where the king danced. They pointed out His Majesty to him, 
and asked if the king did not dance well, la God's name’*, said 
he, he is an excellent sAdf/r”. 

Voltaire tolls us that after hearing four lines of Bacines Bri- 
tannicus, Louis gave up dancing in public. This wag in 1670, and 
when ha was 32. If the minor king was Louie XIV., Chardin's 
story must refer to a period previous to 1658, for Louis was bom 
in 1638. But I have not found the passage referred to by Voltaire, 
In the Britaiinlcus. 

Thera are many other early travellers in Persia, ns shewn in 
the list in Lord Curwn's Introduction. Tim earliest roentioimd by 
him is MaRisq SA.'fuiTo who travelled in 1300-06. Lunovico ni 
Vauthsma is an early traveller, his date being 1503 or 1504. But 
ha lias not much to soy about Persia, and only refers briefly to the 
tluroo cities of Or mua, Herat and Shiraa. His travels wore publish¬ 
ed by the Hakluyt Society in 1863. According to Lord Curzoii, 
the last really good book that haa boon writtten on Persia is that 
by R. B. Binning, written in 1851. It is a good book, though 
Binning Is rather an unsymiinthetie traveller, and liis advice to 
persons desirous of visiting Persia is iuthe spirit of Punch'e a<lvico 
to young men about to marry, that “ Dont ”, Binning’s book b 
cciioinly no longer the last really good book oa Peraia, for Lord 
CnrsDii’s b a better ono. 


H. Bbvebidok. 


UNE FA'JSSE LECTURE CANS U AVESTA. 

La tratifioriptioa de ]' Areeta de I'auoien alphabet pahlTt dan a 
Talphabet plus compliqui aTec lequel eat le texte oonBsrr^ a 
donn^ lieu k uu grand nombre de fautes de ddtailt oa lo sait. Et 
I’oD ne pent jamais se tenir pour assurS qu'uTie forme tranemise est 
bieo oello employee par)'auteur qu'autant quo lea ^l^iuenta eaaentieU 
en do valent £tre d^jii notSs dans rancien texte en alphabet peb lvi. 

Si!' on applic|ue co prinespe anx formes de troisi^me j[}Oieonne 
du singulier dn subjonctif actif, on voit que le ohoix entre et 
Jifj--- est douteux partout oil lo vera n’indiqne pee te nombre dee 
eylla* bes, En edet ntie voyolle br^ve telle quo i ne devaitpas ^tro 
notde dans rauoienne graphie ; et la differaiioe entre le t ordinaire * 
et la forme sp^oiale n'^tait eHrement paa notde non pine. 

Si done on lit dans Yasna XI j 5 

-(iM 

il eat dvident que le transerlpteur de Talphabet pehlvi en alphabet 
avestique a nial transorit ici: 

1. Bien quo les d4eiQenae5 prlmalree et lee d^sineneee seoon- 
dairee eoient adinises, en aveetique conune en aanskritf k. la 3* 
personue du singulier du sabjonctif act if, il est pou croyablo que 
Taatsur, juxtaposant troie aubjonctifs, nit dcrit t("- deux fois et 
■tTJ— la trobibme. 

2. Le passage est m^trique ; et, pour ramener le vers h sa 
longueur normale de huit 8yl]al>es, il faut lire 

Rwte k aavoir pourquoi lo tranecripteur a ecrit une fois jtj-- 
at los daux outres La raison ^t sans doute que s& re- 

trouvait aiHours ; la forme ae lit encore aujourd’boi du Yasna, 
LXY, ! 1, dans un passage oii elle est garantie par le mbtre. Et, 
chose romarrjuable, nussl bieu dans Yasna XT, 5^ que dans Yasna 
LXV, 11, des manusorits inftrieurs portent la variante lev-J—j#*'™, 
saus doute sous Y indueuoe de quelque autre passage (par exemple, 
Fr.W,, 8, l) ou oette le^on dtait on efifat justifide. La prdoooupa- 
ton d'unifier !e texte a domind touts la transoriptiou ; ioi elle a 
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mtralnd une transcription sf^mment inexacte. 

Toutofots, |)3ur daa mots fcrba empIoySH, on rcnoontro lea deux 
formsa dtns lo texio; ot blon attastd par le milktre sci Ut 

Yt. Xfl, 8 et XI[It 44,4c4t4dfl frequent, aurtout 

dana le Vendiddd. 

Maia le fiibtre oblige & chAnget en Yt. XV, 40. 

Li forme eat due sans doute b rinduenca de pluateurs pae* 

aagds oil on la ronoantre. Coci n’eat pas, h, proprement parler, une 
oorreotion, m da aeutement uue reotiEoation apport^e Ik la tranBorip 
tion traditionnelle d'un texta placa anoien qul admettait les deux 
lectures. 

A. Miillxt. 


(TRANSLATION OP THE ABOVE.) 


A FALSE READING IN THE AVESTA. 

The transcription of the A vesta from the ancient Pahlari 
alphabet into the more complicated alphabet in which the extant 
texts are written has given rise to 'a great number of small 
mistakes, as we all know. And one can never be sore that any 
one form which is traditionally received is just that which was 
employed by the author, wherever its essential elements were not 
already written in the ancient text in the PabJavi alphabet. 

If w© apply this principle to the forms of the third person 
singular of the active subjunctive, we find that the choice between 
and is d.DubttuI, wherever the verse doJS not indloate the 
number of syllables. In fact, a short vowel like ^ was not likely 
to be noted in ancient writing; neither would the dilierenoe between 
the ordinary r and the special form ^ be marked. If then we read 
in Yosna XI, 5;— 
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it is evident that the tranfforlber irom the PehTavi alphabet into 
the Aveetio alphabet has made a miatake in this case. 

t. Althoagit the ptimary and secondary terminations were 
adniilled in A vesta as in Sanskrit for the third person alngitlar of 
the notive aubjunotive, it ia Itardly oredible that the author 
putting together threeaubjunotivesahijuli) Imve written twtoe 
and JvJ-w - for the third timoi 

2. The passage is metricat; and to make up the verse to its 
usual length of eight syllables, we must read 

We have then to asoertaln why the transcriber once used 
and on two other ocoasions. The reason undoubtedly is that 
vran found in other places; we read the form even to-day 
in Vasiin I*XV, IT, a posaage where the reading is justified by the 
tiiotxe; and what is remarkable is that in Yaaun XI, 5, as in Yaann 
LXV, It, inferior manusoripta have tho variant 
undoubtedly Tollowing some other passage, (e. g., Westergaard, 
Frag. VIir> I,) where this rending was in feet justified. The 
preconceived idea of unifying the texth^is dominated the whole 
transcription; in this ease it has surely led to an inoorrect 
triitisoriptioii. 

However, as an example of words often employed, we Gnd the 
two fohns in the text i and ivj-i#which is in keeping with the 
metre is found in Yt. XII, 5, and Yt. Xtll, 44, aide by side with 
which is very common, particularly in the Vendldjld, 
But the metre obliges us to change into in Yt. 

XV, 40. The form ia undoubtedly due to the tnHuence of 
several passages where it is to be found. Property speaking this 
is not a correction, but only a rectification of the traditional 
transcription of a very ancient taxt which allowed of two readings, 

A. MtiLLrr. 
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THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE GATHIC TERMS, 
‘BENDWA.'*MAGA.’ ‘VAEPYO.' AND'GAO'. 

The following ia an attempt at a oorteot arplauation of font 
out of the very large number of important Gathio terms which 
staoil in need of a ontioal exammation to hai^e their meanings 
deterinined. Too ttittoh ernphaaia oaunot be laid on the necessity 
of showing the oorreotnoss of the meaoinga giYen by applying Ihoac 
meanings in every passage where those terms occur. 

BbNDSYA ( = lLLNBlis). 

The word ^beiidwa* oocura twice in the Gatlnaa (Y.49,1.2), It 
is a noun formed from the root ‘ban’ (with tlie snlHx *<iwa') or the 
root ‘band/ an ex ended lorm of *han' (witli the aulfix ‘wa’>. This 
root‘ban* is the saroe which occurs in ‘iKlnayen’ ofY. 30,6 and 
‘banlfti* of Yt. IS, 24,40, and which meana ‘to feel pain’, or 
cause pain*, i.e., *to afUiet or sicken'. The word ‘bantdi’ of Yt. 13, 
24* 40 is underBiood by Bcholars to coniain the idea of one 
who it in a state of physical sMictton, r s., a sick person, 
the idea in the Eentence there being that thoFravashia give 
strength and health to the sick ( ditlvris bant&i drvatittom ) 
(see also Vend. 22,-i). Thus ‘hoiidwa’ as an abstract noun means 
‘physical pain or atUiction,' i.^,,‘illness,’ Tn Y. SO, G we reail of the 
Daevas nfiflicling or Bickeniiig the human world (bitnayen ahilrn 
raareUnO), that is, they were bfiioting sufferings on the people 
which may be both physical or relating to the external circum* 
stances of life. We have also gob the noun ‘banda’ in Vend. S.41 
where the Masdayasnian Religion is spoken of as “ throwing off 
or removing the ‘ banda’ of its edherenta ; but I am not sure 
whether banda’ there means ‘aflliction’ or 'bond^ if the latter, 
it should be derived from ‘ band ' = to bind. The existence of the 
root ‘band* = ‘to bind' iit the A.vesta may perhaps load some to 
derive the Gathio ‘bendwa’ from llie root, ’band'^ to bind, under- 
stamling ‘to bind* in the sense of 'to tighten/ and ns a tightened 
or straitened ondltioii is i^uite the opposite of a condition of 

i i 

\ 
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comfori, thd word 'bendwK' according to thia dorlvftttoti, too, 
would bring the idea of 'discoiufoct/ *dietre,>!a' oc *afflieiion.* The 
first line in which the word *bendwa' occure stands thus : At 
nm yavA bendwo psfre mszbt6. ^MazistA bendwi^ means ‘the 
gteatesb or strongest, i. tf., the most setious, Ulness/—with which 
idea see also 'mazisti^ morothjAus' of Y. 53,8—‘the greatest or 
the most dreadful death or deitth^producing disease.' The verb 
'patrc' occurring in the line Is a cedupUoatod form of ‘par,’—that 
‘par' which has its English equivalent in the word ‘fall,' the 
letters ‘f and *1* of ‘fall’ being the same as *p‘ and 'r' of ‘par/ 
Title idea of‘falling’ here signifies not falling in point of space, 
but falling to a persolit i. #>• befalling a person or coming to a 
person. This will be seen also from the use of the root ‘par’ in the 
sense of ‘to come’ or ‘to go' in such instances as ‘parfiiti’ of Vend, 
13, 8,‘piirayantu’ ofYt. 13, 157, eio. Thus the verb ‘pafriV in 
the Gathic line expresses exactly the idea of the Gujarati verb 
“aiifflThe word ‘ynv5* occurring in this line means ‘always 
or every time' as it also means ‘at any timo‘ in Y. 29} 9, Thus 
tile whole line means:^“The most serious illness is always be* 
falling me.” Fur the idea of ‘afUtotion befalling a person or 
petsoiiB,’ see also in Y. 53, B^'may strong aftliotton befall them’ 
(tratii Is dwafsh5 dereza) and in Y. G5, 8^‘niay alHiotions come 
unto, or befall, him' (tem avi tbaeshflo imityantiib and in Tt. 8, 
18 ^-'affiictions or calamities will always oome to the Iranian 
people’( hamatha airySbyd danghubyfi vAighndo jusilontl), and in 
Yt.ll, 5—‘aflliotiou ehotl never coma unto him (ni^it yavn tba^iiA 
fr4shnay5t). In the last of all these instanees we have also got 
‘yavft’ ea in the Gathic line, but there ‘yavA* means ‘at any time' 
(noit + yava=not at any time, i. r., never) while in the present 
line it means ‘at every time, i. rf., always,’ fnofce the use of the 
English word ‘ever* also in both these senses). In the instance 
of Yt. 8, 61 quoted above, the idea of always’is expressed by 
‘hamatha,’ not by ‘yavn,' With the idea of suffering always be* 
falling a man, contrast that of‘continual or permanent happiness' 
in “yavAi viepfti A hvanghevim” of Y. 53, 1 and ‘vispAyfim 
ustatAteoi’ of Visp* 18, ’j ' 

Now the above explained Signification of ‘bendwa’ oan also 
be proved from the following i— In the fourth line of the same 
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GaIUiq atanza (V,49, l) —‘ahytl vohti ao»h6 vidfi manangM'—the 
pconoun 'ahytV atancl!» for the noun *beniiw6' of the first line. 
*AhyS ftosbi)’ maana ‘its death or destruotion^ but when the allii- 
eioii is to the destruction of tllneB8,it is not wrong to render Wsh 6* 
by ‘remedy’ bocause the teme^ly of a disease is tiolhing but that 
which destroys tlmt disease. Thus the fjurtb line means—‘lot 
me find out or obtain its destruotion or remedy by good mind*. 
The idea of‘the doetrnctiou of aftliotion/ though not bodily afllio- 
iioti i.s<, iltnessj is also found in'dwaeshilo taurvayftmft' of Y. 28,6 ; 
Heoalso‘vltar5nz6' and'vitare tbsesha' oE Y.63, 13 and Viap. 11,13. 
For the use or‘aoshaagh' to express tlio idea of the destruction of a 
thing aa well as the death of a person see Y.32, 14, where it ia the 
lamentation roused by the wicked Khtib among the people lliat ia 
called ‘dhraosha/ that is, that lamentation will not oeasu but con 
tinue lor ever or for a long time and this idea of lamentation ex¬ 
pressed by ‘av6' there belongs to the same category as the idea of af¬ 
fliction or illness, because lamentation takes place only in a condi¬ 
tion of affliction, For the idea of Good Mind or wisdom being 
the means of destroying affliction, see also ‘khratfim bt^em' of 
Vend. l8, 6= 'wisdom which reMaves a man from distress.' Sote 
that the words ‘ahyft aosh6 vldfi' of the Gathlc stanza also occur 
IQ Vend, 19, 3 in the form ‘he aoeh6 vinditma' (^vre shall obtain 
hia death) where the pronoun ‘he’ stands for a person,ZaraUm^tra, 
whereas ‘ahy^' of the present stanza stands for a thing. See also 
'ho soabd pairi-vaenilmi' of Vend, 19, 3, 

The above-explainetl signlfioatlim of 'bendwa' oan also be 
appropriately applied to the next stanza in which that term oecurs, 
in thesentanee—“ahyil mA bendwahyd mSnayciti timeshd dregvAo,” 
which means—'the wicked law-giver or priest causes me to think 
of this Illness,' Here Zarathu.;tra says that his Etaunoh foe, 
the teacher of the false and wicked religion, was drawing the 
attention of Zarathu^tra to, or causing him to think seriously of, 
his reeurring illnees, with the object of impressing on his mind 
the fact that it was the consequence of his too eothuaiastic persis¬ 
tence iti his work of spreading his own religion and that therefore 
ha would do better if he renounced his position as n prophet. It 
can also be understood ns a sort of warning, given by that enemy 
of bis, that the same serious illness would befall him again if he 
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contiQQod his activity. (Or was it that that enemy, in causing 
Earatliu^tra to think of that illnesa, was threatening to bring 
about the same illneas on him, if we imagine him to be one of the 
so-ealled ‘yfitakfln' (=sorcerer8), or was reminding him of that 
illness brought on Earathu.Hra’a person by that foe of hie It 
is either a warning or a threat unto ZicaUiusttBof a fresh illness 
to btifall him : or it is a taunt unto EarathuHra for an atHiction 
that baa already befalien him. 

Now as regards tbs Pahlavl translation of the word ‘bendwa’ 
it should be remoinbared that it has been rendered in two different 
ways in the two above-noted stanzas (Y, 45, I & 2), in tJm 
first by bcttiin zamdn which has been explained in the 
commentary by *tan-i-pasin’ - the final condition of existanoe, 
while in the sseond by 'Ylmirih’ = ‘illness.* The first of these 
seeiiis to bo antiwly imaginary. The second is the correct 
oquivaietiti for which sae also the rendortng of ‘bdnayen' of Y» 30, 
6 by ‘vimfirlnitan’ (- to siokenS By this illnesa, of courae, 
tbePahiavi translator does not understand the aiok Condition of 
Zarathu^tra's body, but the alfiioted condition of Zarathnstra s 
Heligion, that is, a condition in which the adherents of hie Religion 
were being afUioted by their enemies so that his Religion had not 
yot gained strength and force. 

Scholars have wrongly understood ‘bendwa’ as the name of 
some particular person, probably for throe reasons. ris.,{|)tbe 
maeculino form of the words ‘iMazLjtA bondw6' (2) the existence 
in the Avesta of a root ‘par* meaning 'to fight or oppose,* and 
(3) the use of the word ' Aosb6.’ also for the death of a person. 

tdaoA wiatjou i wisdom or RecvIotoks j Bslioion j the position 

OF A MAB WHO HAS ADOPTID THE WISDOM OF RbLIGIOB l«., OF A 
PBOPIIIT OR or A PRIEST i FHIXSTHOO]) ; PHOFUKTSHIF). 

The word ' Maga’ occurs seven times in the Gathasi, and its 
couoroto form ‘ Magavan ’ twice in tlie same. In the non-Gathio 
Avesta it oocors only twice in the forms ' Hagavo’ and ‘ Moghu.' 
The word is supposed by some to be derived from * .Max' = ' to be 
groat,* and thus to moan ‘ greatneas* or‘great work’ or ‘great 
cause.’ There is one reason, however, that is sufficient to ehow 
this explauation to ba a wrong one, wij,, that the word ‘ Maga’ 
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in Y.29, ll mA Y*46,14 wqiidiBedby theadjaotive‘Maza' = great 
(raaz6i magii) and this adjective is entirely aaperflaou® to be 
applied tn * tnagn' if this word too hue the idea of 'great' con' 

tained in it. ^ 

'Mags’ ie derived from ‘mag' or *maeh* or *msj’ = ‘to 
know, to see or to learn,*—that * macH ’ or ‘maj' whoso uiodifietl 
form 'inuoh* or ‘muj’ is contained in the Persian verb ‘flmflkhtonl 
= ‘to learn or teach*. We have not got this root 'maoh’ or ‘miioh* 
in thia sense anywhere in the ertaot Avesta; but it seems to me 
that the root ‘mft* oocnrrltig in ‘Amat6’ of Yt, 10, 132 is the same 
of which 'raaoh' or ‘maj’ is an estension, as menticn is made there 
of on© who has become leartied in the laws ofStaota yf-anya. 
Secondly, there is also a root ‘mi’ In Sanskrit, as pointed out by 
Erwad Kanga in his Diet 405), which means ‘to see or know,’ 
and which can rightly be a modified form of 'ma' noted just 
above. Thirdly, the *Masti’ ocenrring in Yt. 5, SL 
ta understood by some scholars at least to mean ‘wisdom or know* 
ledge,' and if this is correct, its toot * math ’ should only be a 
modified form of ‘macb’or 'timj’ of' rnago.* From this I com 
elude fdiat 'maga' etymologloally means' knowledge or wisdom,’ 
And just as the word ' dafina* too etymologic ally means ' know¬ 
ledge.’ and is used to denote the religious law or celtgton because 
true knowledge lies ia Mazda’s Religious Law alone, and as 
‘ Chistr also meaning ‘ wisdom' is used for the wisilom lying in 
the religion—in the same way 'tnaga* too is used in the sense of 
the religious law or of wisdom embodied in the word of Religion. 
Thus the word ‘ raagavan’ denoting a person ©xptessei primarily 
the idea of ‘one who adopts and practises tl>e wisdom of lUligton, 
and thus the'Magavans'.form the morally and mentally most 
advanced class of society. ^leiice it is that this term seems to 
have been reserved for tba priestly class. On this, note Yt. 6, 
where the priestly class are spoken of as sacking wisdom (mastim 
jaidhyiont^), though the word there denoting the priestly olass ia 
not' magavan’ but the more well-known word ' Athravan.' 3o 
also the word *moghu* of Y,65, 6 ssoms to be used for tho class 
of men of learning who were priests. At two places in the 
Qabhas we have got the phrase 'maziii magAi/ The signifioation 
of this phrase can be seen from the sentences in which it ocoura. 
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who, O ZHratbu^trn I is thy true friond in, or for, the gresb 
Maga’? (Y.46,14) aniM Do you, O Mazda 1 rocognise ua for, 
or in, ttio great * Maga' ^Y.2U,II), Sere * Afaga ’ requires to be 
understood in the sense of the prophetship aaaootated with a man 
who has got the wisdom of .\fusda*s religion and who spreads fhe 
same wisdom amongst human beings. The first of these two 
infitanocs shows timt King Vislitasp was a friend, and thecefoce, a 
great assistant orZarathustra in his great prophetio work of spread' 
ing Zarathustra^s religion amongst human beings ; while in the 
second inslattoe, ZnrathUi^tra and his immediate assocTaiea beseech 
Mazda to recognise them in the great prophetic work, they Imd 
undertaken, by giving them those gifts, mental and material, 
which were necessary for aoooinpliehing that work. See in Y.33,7 
Ziirathuslra expressing his desire to bo ‘‘ the greatest of the 
Mngavans/’ i.r., the greatest priest in the position of a prophet, 
which position, as he means to say there, he can realise, if Mnada 
with his Asha and Vohu Manangh meets him and shows His True 
Feceon to liim; the ordinary priests are not required to have 
their claim to the priestly position ee tahlislied by aflirming that 
they had a personal oonference with God and a vision of God* 
Again, in ¥*51,13 we find the authority of King VHaap deocrib* 
ed as “ the authority of* mage" ” which can he understood either 
in the sense of ''religious authority** or in that of '‘priestly 
authority/’ there being one idea oommon in both, mV., that ho 
was exorcising his authority aoeorJing to the laws of Mazda’s true 
Religion, Or can it mean “ apostolic or prophetic authority 
So also in Y.5 I,U ViVtaajj is spoken of os ‘‘Magai ereshvd” which 
can mean either (l) *' upright in his Religion/’ or (2) “ worthy of 
a priestly [josition.” 

Novt, just as the term 'da^ne,' which as I have shown 
before, is like a synonym of ‘Maga' sometimes, ia used 
tor the religious law of the wicked ns welJ as that of the 
righttous (in ‘ dregvatd da«nft' of ¥.49,4), the term 'Maga’ too is 
souietimnH used in a bad sense, as in ¥,4 8,10 we read of "the 
filthy or wretohed, or abominable ‘ Maga* in which the wicked 
Karaparis Were feeling great delight and pride" (mdthrem abyd 
magahyil yS angrayil karapauA urupayeinti) and which ‘ maga/ 
as wo read there, required to be destroyed. The idea here is 
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that ol dMtrayinR that wretohad coligious law of which the 
KaraDaiis wore maaters, or that wretched pneatlj position which 
was onjoyed by tlio Karapans. In Y.53,7 too allusloii ia made to 
that bail ‘ nui|fa’ which was aascoUttHl with men In ari nniitiimen 
oondition, who wore loading either an incoiitinont life or a Ide of 
Boirdofilomont.” Thin leads an to the pasango of \ond. 

4 47 where married iiiwi are spoken of as superior to, or better 
than, the " magavii fravlkhshiits" The contrast here un- 
douhtedly implies that the magavaas, or at least soma of them, 
were leading an uninattied life. Bufc it is not the word fraYfikli" 
Bh6U" that meatifl ^ unmarried/ Thk aigni&oation adopted by 
Boholare has been attaohed to that word first by the Pahlnvi 
tcauBlator. The word ‘fravAkhshi’ of which Travakbah6it ts the 
ablative form, oocura also in Yt-13, U in the form ‘fravakhslm . 
and this word is understood to moan ‘the sesiuaJ organ. It m 
impoBBible bo seo how the idea of an unmarried oondition otm anao 
from a word having such a meaning. U seems to me, therefore, 
that the words “magavA fravakhsliAit’' mean tlie iMagavans who, 
boini^ unmarried, were giving vent to their paflalon cill^or hy 
VI bar is ealloJ “aBlf-dorileinent'’ or by tending a life of illicit 
sasual intercourse. And thus the above sentence of the Vendidfld 
should be understood to oontairii not Uie idea that a married man 
is bettor than, or auparior to, an unmatried man, but that a 
uiotriod man is bettec than, or superior to, that unmarried man 
who is either “self-dealing" or indulging in illioit soiual inter¬ 
course, ^Nota that in Y.S3, 7, where, too, a word haviog 
the like moaning—‘hakhtySo^—occurs, wo find not only ‘maga’ 
but also 'azhu' (the apirlt of lust). 

The Pablavi tranelator of the Gathas understands tlie word 
‘maga’ always as meaning ‘avJzakih’=a pure oondition, and it is 
explained in the commentary by ‘nvizak ahapkih’ (s=rpure good) 
ocWizak aarltarih* (=pu« evil) Aooording as it ia used in a 
good or bad sense. We do not, however, find in tlie Avesta a 
root'maoh’or any of its possible modifications, meaning 'to bo 
pure' or ‘to purify.’ 

VatPTfi (ss Ojt rs pk isa )- 

The word *VaSpy»l' occurring in Y. 51, 12 ia the nom. sing, 
form of *Vadpya' which is derived from 'Ylp'= to emit seed, and 
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whioh thorefore expresaea th« idem of 'one w!io ia born of a seed' 
i.e-r ‘an oft'epring, a bqoi or a deGoendaDt/ just like thn word 
‘ohitJiira' in Y. 32, 3 and Yt. IB, 87. Thus 'Vaf^pyfi* meana 
oxaotly the same aa oocucrhig in the proceding stanza 

but one (Y.51, 10—drujO hnnnj). * Vaftpy6’oonies with ‘bevlnO,* 
the form of whioli word oan be undecstood in both the ways 
without bringing any dlfferane© in moatilag.^iitr., (1) aa tlio nom. 
sing, of'£erinn/an adjectiiral form fr.»n ‘Kavi' time meaning 
'belonging to the Kavi clan/ 'a Kavian^(BeB auoh adjeotival 
forms with the suffix ‘na’ in Yt. ri, l04, 103, 1)2, 113); or 
(2) as the gen. slug, ol the base ‘Kavin/ another form of ^KaTaii' 
wliioh ia a noun, thus meaning 'of tlie Kavi or Kavan/ Thus the 
two words ' VaApyft Kevin^*' together mean ‘tlie son or ofTsprlng 
or de^ndant of the Kavi' nr *a member of the Kavi clan,' just ns 
*ibe son of Adam'elguilies'a human being/ tlio Pars, 'mardum 
iioiiiVi’='tiooi of man/ ‘diVKilJ'=?borii of the devil, ‘khusrav nezdd' 
=born of a royal faitilly, iko. ko. Soholats have translated 
'Vaepya' by ‘one who commits an unnatural erima' nooording to 
the signtfioation of the words‘Yafipyi/ ‘Yipta/ and ‘ Vifyeiti* 
oocurring in Vend. 8, B2 and In oonnoetion with this point we 
should remember that the root ‘Vip' di>ea nut necossarily express 
the idea of nnnabural intercourse alone, but also that of sexual 
intercourse, os will bo seen from the word ‘narA-vaepyd* In Vend. 
1, 12. The very fact that the word 'nariV (—male) is pot there 
with 'Vui'pya' lu order to express the idea of unnatural orime, 
shows that ‘Vip'alon^ by itself oan express both the ideas mou-' 
tioued above, otherwise the oooucrenoo of *narti‘ with ‘Va&paya' is 
8U|>ertluou9. And when 'Vip' c:in bo used for sexual iiitoroourio, 
it can thereby also be used for tlie [iroductloii of beings by that 
interctiurse. Thus 'Va^paya' can also mean ‘an offspring born of 
a seeri/ 

Gao ( = BAttTU, WoRCTi, CotJNTBr). 

TJte word ‘gau‘ occurs about twonty^livo times In the Gathas. 
It ta derived from ‘Ga’ which is only another form of‘ju'^to live, 
and it expressea the comprehensive sense of *tlie living world/ or 
‘the world or earth/ (note Latin ‘Gre*= earth). Thus 'Gao' is 
only a synonym of ‘go^tha' and 'angbu*, the former meaning 
* world' (when it is in the plural number) or ‘land’ or ‘farm’, the 

a 
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lattec Vorld’ ot Tlio restcioted meaning of 'Gao' in the 

senae of 'cattle' is only a seoondary meaning of that word. In 
the Gathas it is never used for 'cattle'* the irord for 'cattle' being 
'pasu' (mark 'pasu' and 'vira/fe.} cattle ond meiii together in 
Y.3L15 and Y.45p9). The following are Bome of the ideas eon- 
neote<t with ' Gao' occarring in the QathaSi whioh will bear out 
the above signification : — 

(IJ The crying or eompiniat of nrvan" to God in 

Y.29t I and9,ia thecrying of the aout or hearj> of the world, which 
is nothing bat a poetic representation of the idea that the Pet' 
eomlied world or Earth lifts np its voice to God from its heart 
without any articnlate utterance, Just as a man iu his suffering 
sometinies complains to God from the heact, r.c-, by the voice of 
hie 8pirit"(Hee Y.32,9) without speaking any word by mouth. The 
word 'urvan't because It means ^eoul', lioes not necessartly show 
that the *Gao’ whose ‘urvan’ is mootioned here is a living being. 
This atan^ tells na plainly that it was on aoconnt of a state of 
violence and war raging on the earth or world, that the earth or 
world was undergoing destruction, and it was to stop this proceaa 
of destruction that “ the soul of the world cried out unto Maada." 
Earathu^tra's mission too was to improve the condition of the 
world by bringing human beings on the path of a wise and peace¬ 
ful mode of life t he was not sent to take care of the cattle 
species. 

(2) The phrase‘G«us Vistra' (Y.33,4, etc.) signifies 'the work 

of cultivating land’ exactly aa in ‘ Gcus verez^nu'(31,14) and 
'gavdi veceayfttitti* tY.48,5), * Q«us Vftstca' should be rumem- 

bared together with * MAi VOetrA' IY.29,1) where the first person 
'M6i' stauda for 'Gao', the Idea in tlie latter being that of God 
who takes on re of the land or earth (by ordering the people to 
avoid violence and war and adopt good wise works such as 
agrioalture). 

(3) In the expression ' QAm a^im rAuyo skeretim/ the 
word ' A/.r means 'vast or exteusive' which can be seen from the 
following : The root 'az' mesns, among other things, also 'to 
go, to walk\ its other form being ‘ash*. Now the idea ol ‘going' 
leads a iso to the idea oi' 'moving or spreading', the spreading of 
sottiething Iming nothing but closing a tiling to go far and wi le, 
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and the greater or lesser the ruom for mobioa or Bpraadi the 
greater or leseer is the extent or vaatnees of that thing. Thua 
*az' can also mean 'to spread or bo be spread'. It is in this very 
way that the word 'perethwi' meaning 'vaat or extensive'— 
which ie applied as an adjeettve to 'Zrun* (dearth) in the phrase 
'ZJm peretliwim*—is also derived from a root) 'par' which 
primarily means ^bo go' and can also express the idea of 'being 
spread or spreading/ So also In the words 'Vispaydu gai^tbajdo 
fravdis', Y. 57ft5f which should mean 'the whole vast world 
or country or eactU'i the word 'fravi* meaning 'broad or vast, 
is derived from 'fru' which is only a modified form of the root 
*par of 'perethwiiB,' Thus the non-Gathic expressions ‘Zitra* 
peretbwim' and 'gaethaydo fravdb* signify exactly the same 
thing ELB the Gathio "Gilm Aztm/' 

The other adjeotivs of 'gam/ ms., 'riinyd'skeretim' is a com¬ 
pound of 'rdnya' and 'skereti/ the first part of which Is from 
*ran' or *t4', which is another form of 'ram* or 'rap*—to rejoice 
or to please, and 'skereti* Is from 'skere/ an extended form of 
'kere* =: ‘to make, produce or cause/ Thus 'runy<>skereUm* 
means 'joy^preducing or joygiving/ The earth (gam) is called 
'joy-giving/ because it U full of things which give pleasure to 
iuan,e.y,its beautiful scenes, its tasteful products, and other 
things giving enjoyment to man’s life. The application of this 
epithet *'joy'gIving" to the earth reminds us of the non-Gathic 
words "asd r&m6*ddttim** of Vead> 1.1 meaning ‘the joy-giving 
land or place/ which words occur boforc mention is made of tbe 
difiereut geographical divisions of the Iranian world. 

(4) We should note the oocuctence of the term 'Vghu 
Manaugh’ with 'Gao' in more than one place in the-Gath as 
(33,S; 34,14 ; 47,3; i^c.). It is a welUknown fact that tradition 
regards ' Vohu Manaugh' as the angel as it were, presiding over 
‘Gao* when 'Gao'* Is uDderstood In the sense of ‘cattle/ It is 
the application of a realrictod algnllioutlon to 'Gao/ t.a., ‘cattle' 
that makes it impossible for any one to explain tbe presiding 
power of Vohu Mauaugh ovtr Gao. It is Vohu Manangh, i.s., 
Good or Wiee Mind, or Wisdom belonging to Mazda Ahnra that 
keeps the whole living world, and not only cattle, from entire 
destruction. In other words, Vohu Manangh presides over the 
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\vhule world aad especUily tlio human world* In tho aauia way 
it is that ^\^ca]Jmibl' h somattmas mantioiiod with *Gao' heoauso 
this word in itsabstrootsignihoation ( = High'tiiiridQdnB}B or Wise’ 
minded ness) b only a synonym ol Vohu Maimngh* (Soo 47,iJ ; 
48f5; Tradition has rightly spokan of A.rninaiti ns tho 

avkgel presiding over the earth* 

( 5 ) We lind in soiue plaous in the Galhas taentiun naule ui 
‘Gao' together with the law or path destined by God br its 
existence^ as in Y* Sl>9 we read ul' ‘Ma^da’ proeoribing a patlu Le.t an 
appoiuted functiuu, unt:) or br Gao' (akhyiii dtiddo pathitui) and 
in 2^,7 Mazda is said to have 'buode the Manbhra of pcoB[>erity br 
Gao", *.«*, lie has given a morn! law or command men t unto Gao 
which will aeeuce its pcoapority* The saino ia the idea in ‘ toshb 
GaethAosoha daonAoschd' of 8i,Il (ate.) the word ‘GaothA' being, 
as I have pointed oot bebre, only a synonym ol Gao. The law 
appointed by God was not simply for the care and welfare of 
oattle but for the miiutauanoe and prosperity of the whole world, 
and espeoialiy tor the human world. 

(6) The proper word for 'oattle' in the Gathas b 'paeu' whloh 
ocenrs twice in conjunction with ‘Vira’ men (Y. 31,15 and 
45,0). In the non-Gathic A vesta, of course we find not only 'paau* 
with 'Vira* or 'Mashya' (see ‘pas^vlra/ and ^paHvascha maeli- 
yaoba), but sometimos also 'Gao’ with 'Vira' (see *goujeha 
vAathwn viranamoha poucutiW)—which shows that *Gao' was 
understood by soma people or at certain timea to mean the same 
as 'pusu*. 

(7) In Y,48,6 we dad the sentence—‘at akhyAi ashi MnzdAo 
urvatAo vakhshat.' This sautenee has been translated by scholars 
thus : ' God caused trees or vegetation to grow for the sake of 
cattle.' Besides the absurdity of speaking of all the vegetation 
os created only for oattle and not ohietty br liumau beings, the 
correct rendering of this line should be—* In (or, on) the earth, 
or due to the earth, has God caused trees or vegetation to grow.' 
The idea here is that It is not in the air or anywhere else but on 
the land or earth that God has caused trees and plants to grow, 
and that therefore a man is obliged to tbe existence of the earth 
(brought about by tbe hand of God) for all the food that sustains 
his body in his earthly life. Note that thie sentence occurs 
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tmmeUUtely after the seutenoes—the land or earth U our good 
abode or our good property* end ‘the laud gives vigour and 
strengtli to us (by its produotiou of fo<]d).' AJ] iheae lines 
occur ill praise of the iudifipeusuble utility of land for the 
existeuce and welfare ofhumau lietngs when the speaker calls on 
the people to engage tbemselvos iu the oeeupation of agriculture. 
The word ‘akbyAi’ is undoubtedly dative in its form, but 
the dative case is used also in the genitive or locative 
eeuee : see the dative ‘gaethay&i* of Y, $ wbiob is undoubtedly 
used to denote the locative eonso, and this noun 'gaetbA,' is,as I 
have pointed cut before, only a synonym of ‘gao*. But even by 
keeping its very dative sense the word ^akbylii* can bring the 
above idea, provided vre render this dative form by 'due to.' 

(8) Besides the above main points^ I here put down other 
Ghtthic expreisioiiB connected with Gao which will bear out the 
above-explained signification of that word 

(1) ‘GAus jidyAi (32, 14)= to destroy the world (for which 
idea see alao'gaAthdo meroaohalnti' of 3t,l and‘ahum mcren- 
geidyAi* of 46, 11) ; 

(2) 'GavAi ArAk AseudA' (5i, 14)=perfcoL dostroyera of 
tho world; 

(3) ‘G5iii hvareobd ($2, lO)=tbc eurth and the sun (for 
which joint mention of the earth and the sun see also Nyuish I, 
where the light of the sun is spoken of as essential for earthly 
existence) ; 

(4) ‘G^U3 jydtdm^ (32,12) = the life of Iho world, as., 
the living beings of the world ; 

(5) 'Giius verezAna'(.34,13) = the work of cultivating tho 
land (for which see ' Gcus VAstra* noted above) ; 

(6) ‘Gum acsbiuAi diUA* (44,20) ^ deliver the world or 
laud over to violence and war; 

(7) *GAo hrAretdis’ (46,4) ~ moving about in the land ; 

(0) *G»m YidAt' (51,5) ~ obtain or conquer the land or 

country; 

(9) ‘GAus taaha' (29,2) =;the maker or creator of the world; 

(10) Tlic 'Khfihriumaii* of 'Guo'(29,9)-the Hhlioted or 

rained condition of the world (ns distinguished from the healthy 
and proeporous conditiou of the world); 
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(ll) ‘G&os KhviUemtio' (32,8)—grabbing* or seizing, the 
land i 

tl2) ‘Viapaw gavii. azi’ (46,19) = all thinga of, or lying in, 
the vast world. 
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THE HUMAN SPIRIT: ITS ORIGIN. AIM AND 
„ END. ACCORDING TO THE AVESTA- 

Whonoa come, 0 Qrmament, Uiose myrmil tights i 
WhcQce (H>me8 tliy 0 vtae in youdsc lieightsi 

Whenoe ootnes the perfume of the coae end whence 
The soul that with this flash for over fights.—Abu'l Ala, 

The question of the nature and origin of the human spirit has 
more or less ccoupied the thoughts of the world’s beat thinkers and 
philosophers. Poets of all ages have sung of the divine origin ol 
man, and ei pounders of various schools of philosophy have tried to 
form some oonoeption ol his exi^tonoe ns a oonsoious individuality. 
The atheist and the eoientist, the agnostio and the mnlarialist has 
each thought of the solution of the great problem of the why and 
irherefore of man. Each hus |nled up his little mound of criticism; 
each has his own way of thinking; each finds ounsolation in his 
pet theory. Meanwhile the bewildered render feels that the germ 
of truth has long aiuoe been tostr buried deep beuauth the divergent 
opinions with which it has been overlaid. 

Give us details— details of the origin of life, the meaning of 
life and the end ot life—is the oonetent appeal of the thoughtful 
mind‘ Whence does the spirit cornel Was it created or evolved 
oat of nutUiagl Does it exist before bteth. and if so, where ? Death 
is fast appeoaohing. Whither do we go? What ie our end? 
These ace the ever recurring qu^tions we ask ourselves. Theee 
the questions we attempt and desire to solve. 

The days of laughter and ridicule have gone post. The days 
of agnoatioistn are over. With all thesprandof knowledge and 
the great discoveries which linve change 1 so much the face of 
nature, has come a revelation—n glotioue revelation of the 
existenoe of a Divine Presence—God, 

So far we merely believe! without knowledge. Wo now 
believe from experience. We wore naked to believe and we 
believed, aiiolmring our belief on faith in religion. We were 
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otislirouilod In a mUt and ooutil see ihrongh It buL diirkty. Wo 
bare wandefed iu (Urknois. Our lalth vras oat only oonaolation. 
With the odvanee of tha world and the apcead of knowledge, the 
miete have tolled tha derkneaa dispersed, A tight has 

shono on the world- Wa have oaca mow caught gltmpsee of this 
light, gteama of which got through tlie tusplrationa of our 
prophets The deapat we go, the more clearly it shines, until Uko 
a lightning Hash it becomes an abiding splendour with us, and faith 
becomes fruition. 

To get at the prime coot, the first principle of things, it is 
desirable t-t begin as near as poFsiblo to the root-principle, God. 
The teachings of the Areata constitute a beautiful belief in One, 
Living, Personal God, Almra Maada. the most bountifu) spirit 
is tho keynote of the Avesta. He is the Creator of the physical 
and tlie spiritual worlds (Van. KKXI, 11, and 1. !)• Hois iho 
CreJiior of the vegetable kingdom (Yas XLlV, 4; XXXVtl, I, 
Vend. XIX, 35); the Creator of the animal kingdom (Yas, 
XXIX, 1-2! Yt. IX, 1); and every part of the world teeming 
with life—beasts and birds, fishes and iiiseota—{Yt. VHI, 48'. 
He ia the Creator of man (Yas. I, I). He has fashioned 
man's body (Yns XXK, 11) and endoweil him with under¬ 
standing. He is the Bourne of man^a innate and Required wis¬ 
dom and knowledge (Yab, XXtl, 25 ; XXV, 6). Ho has 
bestowed upon inankiml tho power of intelligence -Vohu 
Mftno (Yas. XXXI, tho higheat righteousTieas—Asha Va- 
hUhta (Yaa, XXXE, 8); the power of ejcoellenoe—Kshathra 
Vairya (Yas, XXXTII, 13 nnd XLV, 9J; bountiful humility— 
Spenta Armniti (Yas. XLIV, 67j XLV, 4); bmiily and spiritual 
health and welfare—Haurvafcftt (Yas, XLV, lO; XLVII, I); 
prolonged life in this world and everlasting life hereafter— 
Ameretilt (Yob. XLV, lOj XLVII, I). 

The Fravnshi—spirit of man, was created thouaands of years 
before his birth- The birth of man is not a new event in the 
history of creation• The Fravash i was created by God with the 
creation of the world, and it esiated in the form of an angel, or the 
superior class of beings called angels, helping in tho work of 
ereation. With the birth of mtti it comes intj existence in this 
world, and after his death, it stilt continues to omt in tho apt ritual 
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spheteA, progressing^ on And on. Irrespeetive of time and apace it 
descends to this vrorld, to comfort, console and help us inoHmate 
spirits, wiien piously Invoked by the living, (rn/c, Farvardiu 
Yashi). 

Every individual personage has a separate existence, not only 
in this world, but also in the nest world, affcnr deatll. (Yaa, 
XLV, 8; XLVI, 2; XLIX, 11 ; L, 4; XIX, 28, 34 ; And Vend, 
IV, 4i>, 55). Innnmerablo passages in tho A vesta treat of the 
immortality of the spirit, and Zoroastrlans ever chant hymns of 
Ahum Mnsda’^s Home of Song " which is beyond the mask of 
death, the land of justice and of right, tlie home where they 
hope to abide hereafter in everlasting purity and peace : 

“ The spirit of the righteous implores bluings in the ever- 
la.sting life, immortality — Aineretftiti.’*— Yas. XUV, 7. 

He (Ahura Maa<ia)...hn 3 appointed in his kingdom happiness 
and immortality’*.—Yas, XLV, 10, 

“ Gladly pass the spirits of the righteous to the golden seat of 
Ahura Mazda ...to the abode of Hia holy beings”.—Vend. XIX, 
32. 

“ May I bring my soul to Gatonmina, titrough good-minded- 

knowing well the blessinga and rewards of actions, prescribed 
by Aliura Mazda.”— Yes. XXVUI, 4. 

Man’s life does not become extinct after tlm sfl|>aration of his 
spirit from his body, “ May they pve ns revrarda after the 
separation of our oonsciousness from our bodies..{Yas. LV, 2). 
After death, the material body becomes dust and mingles with 
earth (Vend. VII, 50}; whereas the spirit which is immaterial 
goes to the imperishable, uudecaying world to live and advance 
thore for ever and ever,—Vend. XIX, 31; Yas. XXII, 16 and 
34. 

Man’s future destiny depends upon the proportion in which he 
discharges his duties towards God, towards his fellow-creatures and 
towards himself. Tho reward or punialiiiient depends upon tlie life 
he leads. Though heaven b spoken of as a beautifully constructed, 
brightly illumined, magnificent palace, and hell ae an abode of 
utter darkness, the material terms are only used figuratively to 
express the ideas better. The terms ore more relative than real. 
Future life differs from the present, in the states immediately 
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sucoeeding thit; In a 'v&ry slight flegmn. It In a lifa of couiinuod 
progroBs ia which the sin-staitied spirit is compelled to retnody in 
Borrow and shame the acts of conscious transgression done in the 
Ixyly, 

Punishment is nnt tJie vindictive act of an angry Oc«l, hut the 
iiievitahie ctinBec|uence of tile eonsoioua tiaiisgression of known laws. 
The retribution laid upon tlm trunsgressur consists in his Wing 
made h> see the iMults of his own sins. Tlicro ia no escape from 
just and deMirved punishment. Whatsoever a man soweili that 
shall he also reap.” The spirit of the righteous tastes ** as much 
felicity and joy aa the entire living world can taste” (Yt. XXII, 
1, 6)< The spirit of the wickeil tastes ‘*as muoh of misery as the 
entire living world enu taste”. (Yt. XXII, IJI, 28), ‘*Uuto the 
good, good, unto tlie evil, evil”. (Tas. XLIIl, 6). For the 
holy the Ijest mind, for the wicked the worst life”. (Yas. XXX, 4). 

Good and evil deeds are all reflected in the aWde that man 
builds for himself while on earth, in material iKxly. Their works 
do follow them”, and the consciences of botli the virtuous and the 
sinful are sot Wfore them in “ fulness and reality”. (Yh XXII, 
8, 13, 38, and 35,) The "lioaatifu! maid", and the “agly woman” 
face man on the fourth day af tc-r death. The sinner Is made to 
l»ear the misery of his earthy, base, sensual passions. TJiis ia 
hb punishment. This t)io heU, llto ‘‘nboie of darkneas." This 
tlie fruit of consclonB hIq. The sinner is given opportunities of 
mentally developing and cultivating hb unused faculties, and 
Di^lected talonte. The knowledge he has failed togaiu Is imparted 
to him. He b made to progress and advance and thus Bttod to 
associate with the more advanced spirits of higher ontors. 

The entry of the human spirit in the higher spheres after bo¬ 
dily death on earth is very graphically portrayed in the VishtAap 
Yasbt, 55-64. {Mde transiation in S.B.E., Vol. XXIII, pp. 343- 

345.) 

The moral of Zotoastrianism is, tdieu, the iielief in One, Lov¬ 
ing, Almighty Father, Ahura Mazda, the Creator of the world, 
the Creator of everything In the ivorld, the Creator of the Human 
Spirit, The dominant note of the Aveata is Truth i the highest 
ideal that man can attain tu b Truth ; the guiding principle of the 
human spirit b Trutil—Truth in thought, word, and deed. The 
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philoaophy of Zoroa»tn9ni»ni teaches man to livj a pure^ uninalfish, 
devout life; to help and comfort the poor and the needy, 
to enlighten tho depressed. It is emiiieutty ealculated to make 
man a good, loj’al citizen ; to make him a better man in alt hla re¬ 
lations, domestic, social, and civil, and to Kt him for advaucd- 
meiit and progress. It teaches that man in hia ilcepeat^ coni^ 
cions inmost ia a child of God. A triune being, oouatitutofl 
of a phyntcal body, a soul body, and a oonaciotis, in visible, 
immortal spirit—which spirit is a God-begotten entity. It tea* 
chea that the spirit of man is created by God; that it pres 
exists its birth in this world through the material body of a 
woman; that this life is a stage in the evolutionary progress, 
which stage every spirit must pass through to attain perfection ; 
that the spirit longs after a return to its Fathers “Homo of 
Song’*; that this world is a wayside inn, whete we tarry for a sea¬ 
son, throwing oft’ our sandals, and presently resume our onward 
march.* It teaches that death does not end all; tliat the spirit 
exists after death in a spiritual form; that it is given opportunities 
to unfold and develop mentally and morally; that it advances on 
till perfection is reached; that death, or what we in our blindness 
call death, is birth into a more refined state of existence, trith su¬ 
perior conditions of progress; that death is but a passage to higher 
life; tliat it is necessary for the human apirit to pass through this 
door of death, to attain that higher life : that there ia no death. 
The so-called dead are tho most alive.—WE ARE THE DEAD, 
It teaches that justice is the taw of God; That the good and the bad 
deeds of man are very minutely discerned; that the wheat is sepa¬ 
rated from the tntres. the good from theevil, the righteous from the 
wicked; that man is a moral actor, and so fnr as his knowledge 
extends, ho is a responsible lietng, reaping anguish from vice, and 
enjoyment from virtue'’; that everything is weighed in the balance, 

t WfSrdilftnrih 

^ Out birth it bui n alerp mud n for^tlio^ ^ 

Thi> fiottl tiiml whh us, our We"! iimi' 

IIm bud cliQwhfTe itt melting 
ilml couipth — 

Xot m ititiw 
Ajkd not in nttti 

But tfaiHo^ cIoiQeIa of ^lorj do wt cumt, 

FitiiD Ciod mtio i« uur 
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everything luketi into aooauiit, so much so that we Me told that 
Ahntrt jMeadn nmkee due hIIowauco far all eircuinstatioes, uiotivcfl 
and oauseeT which may have inHueneed man’s conduct in life; that 
he 16 judged according to his rnerita and demerits (Yaa. XXXI^ 
13; Vend. HI, 36, 40; V% 26; aud VI, 4, 25): that justice is rsn- 
derod to him accoixUng to his thoughts, words and deeds; that tlie 
rich and jK>or, high and h>w, are all alike in God s eye; that there 
are no diflhrent codes for different olassfis of pet*ple, tliat e^^ual 
jnstice is dispetisotl to all. 

The materialistic teftehings of Beinoarnotion iindKanna find no 
place in the teachings of the Avestn. Fate is unknown. Every’ 
thing is done according to God's will, Ahurs Mjusda docs what 
he thinks best for man. VVitli humility and with entire suhmis' 
Sion lias man to accept tlie working of Goth He U to have unlimi¬ 
ted confidence in the doings of his Creator. I^t this or that be 
done according to the will of Aliuta Moiula . (Yas, XXIX, 4), 
He has to work caruestlvt ftu<l buccchh will lie his reward. Hih 
success in life depends uiion his efforts. He is not to Ije dauuteil 
by obstacles. He may devoutly appeal for help to Ahura Maadu 
and help will Isi forthcomiug if devoutly asked. Cliaracter is 
put l*efore creed and the old doetTine ** Help yemrseif and tlwl will 
liolpyou” is reasserted. Man can attaiu that prfeotion after 
wliicJi ho kings only through dMiperatiou with .lUiuta MaRta. 

“OThou, moat bountiful Spirit, Ahura Marda, come to my 
iiasiatance; tlirough my piety give me power; through ray holy 
(»fferings and my rigliteouani^givc mo great strength, and through 
my mental goodness give mu thrift law. (Yaa. XXTII, 12), 

The pscudo-atheist, the nihilist, the aoeptie, the materialist, the 
agnostic, the sardonic ecofibr at religion, finrl no foothold in the A vofl- 
tail pliiloflophv to base their fmia on. I.«t thorn follow in the roar if 
they chooeo. ’l^ot thorn hug their philoaophy (f) which is mifficiont 
for their wants. Wo may apeak unto them as unto tlie children of 
Israel" that they may go forward. Timid souls, Uiey dare not, 
although thev may fain go on. Doubting oaauiste, they are ham- 
IHjred with tllHiculties in reasoning. Why should they he hurriefl 1 
He that lias oara, let him hear". 

The Avesta preaobos that there is “joy eternal and univorsal 
for the righteous; that there if? joy for him iu life; that there is 
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joy in desiring and (ftriving to do Jiis duty; tliot there ie joy in 
desiring ariil striving to grow rloh in spirit; that ttiere is jf.iy in 
iieatii; that there is joy after death”* It toaehes that death alters 
our place but not our charficter; itcaanot alter our self. If we 
have been good and pure before death, we shall bo good and pure 
after deatli. If we Imvo built a heaven on eartli by ilunking 
heavenly thoughts, by speaking heavenly words, by doing heavenly 
deeds, we shall enjoy that Jjoaven heiealler. Tliia will bo our 
Heaven; this th© state of beatific blfissednesa. 

Fuially, the teaohinga of tli© philosophy of Zoroastrianism are 
in harmony with the great laws of evolution ; they are in agree- 
tneut with pure reason, in acoordanoe with tlie heart’s sweetest 
hopes* and in eonsonanco with the soul'a brightest inspirations* 
They teach man to believe in the Divine, to believe iu the re¬ 
ality of spirit life, h) behave iu inspiratioik, the divioe inflowing oi' 
life and truth to the human sou): to believe iu justice and judg¬ 
ment, t») l>elieve in priiyor and tJie ]>uwer ot* prayer, hi believe in 
immortality. The Zoro»«trlari Bings;— 

** In order tliat our minds may lie dellghteil and our souls the 
liesti let our hcMlies be glorified os well, and let them, O Aln^du, go 
likewise (unto heaven) as tlie best world of the Raints, as devoted to 
Ahura *.*... And may we see Thee, and may we, approaching,com© 
round about Tliee, an<l attain to entire compimionship witli The© I” 
(Yas. LX, ll,i2>* 

“Him in our hymns of homage and of praise would I faith¬ 
fully serve, for now with (mine) eye, I see him olesirly, Ixird of the 
good spirit, of word and action, I knowing through my righteous* 
ness, Him who is Ahura Masda. And to hint (not here alone, 
but) in his house of song. His praise wojshalt licar.” (Yaa. 
LV, 8', 

“A friend, a brother or a father to us, Maxda, Lord*" (Yus. 
XLY, U), 
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THE SIXTEEN SANSKRIT SHLOKAS 
RECITED BEFORE KING JADI RANA. 


In order to e&ca{>e the persecution end funatioiBm of the Arnb 
conijueTprs of Iran^ the ParsiA having placed their wivea and 
chtidxen on boorfl, left for over the land of their forefathers and 
arrived at thofjort of Diu in Katlitavar in the eighth century after 
Christr Having stayed there for about IQ years, thej' set sail 
towards the south and landed at Sanjan ^hieh was then under the 
sway of a liberal and sympathetic king, named Jadi Bana. Before 
allowing them t o enter tlie city, tlie king made inquiries about 
their religion, inatmers and cnetoms. They gave their response in 
tlie 15 well known Sanskrit verses or S^ohUf which form the 
subject of this paper. Tlie king granted the permission which is 
embodied in the sixteenth verse. These shfol'as contain the moat 
important tenets of the religion, manners and customs of the 
Parvis. It is a great pity that they have sufiered a good deal at 
the hands of reckless copyists. 

The verses arc written in the SraffdAanl metre conaieting of 21 
syllabt«i, which may be ByuitKiIically represented thus: — 

-[-«-! - 

My friend Ervad Manekji Rusfonjji Unwala lent me a few 
Mbs, which T have utilised for the purposes of tliis pajjer. But 
they are for the moat part grossly incorrect, as regards both 
prosody and grammar. One Ms. however, that came to tny hands 
tlirough Shamsh-ui ^01 ma Ervad J. J. Mody was much better 
than all the othem. 1 have chiefly relied upon this for tlie text 
adopted in this paper. I have, however, matte certain emendations 
of my own for which I am alone resjwnsible. Besides giving a 
literal translation of my own, I give three other translations, one in 
English, another in Gujerati, and the third which is a redaction of 
the original into Sanskrit prose with a commentary. The English 
translation is one contained in a rare work of Dr. Drummond who 
does not seem to have clearly understood Iho Sanskrit original, 
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The Gujarati traoBlation is that of ouo Ervml Jaiushetl Brvad 
Manekji Rtietoinji written in Samvafe 1874. It is copied here 
because it gives the oorreot meauitig of aevoral difficult words, 
thouglt it is neither accurate nor litern]. The Satiskrit translation, 
or ratlier tJie coinuietitury, is tiial oi' oue Akfi Auffiiinru. [t hus 
been trauscribeil by ino troui a Ms, ^irritten by one I^tur 
Jamsbetlji Jiltiiaspjl Aaaji Furodunji. B^irring a number of clerical 
mistakes and a tea* inacouraoies and unin toll igible cxproasione, this 
commentary is very important for correctly understanding the 
verses. An English translation of this Sanskrit rcdnction is 
appended thereto. I also a<ld n few eriticnl notes cif my own. 

I. 

%fT 

mT gq'm li 

Tratiitiniim ,—Who thrice a day think highly of (i.e., praise) 
the sun and the five dements (namely) fire, wind, earth, the 
primordial sky onrl water, by Nyflisbna proyera, who believe in 
the existence of the three worlds, and who adore the very merciful 
Ahurnnuid, the Loixl of the Afigels, and the Almighty due to 
many virtues;—thasa ate wc Farsis, noijle-l>orn, bold, valiant and 
very strong. 

r>riiumofnV» 7'r<ifvi!ntim ,—Who are they that thrice a day 
adore the sun and the elemental five (fire, ether, wind, earth and 
waterwho exist in the three worlds, and who w'orship the divine 
Hormazd as the King of Angels, full of justice, power and mercy t 
They are we the fair, fearless, valiant and athletic Patsb. 

Oiijerati 7yamlation >— 

'nm Mi-t, 

CviiK as*, (fi cfHwi: W^H- 

tfil'i =!^l(^fci'il q^ill dStiU' (hq Mil. (rll^ 

Hill thl shHi MiiRj 

Cbmmeutary.'—^ ¥p % ero 

r jnf? eiftM a*n eftro qrg nvr «n^ 5ii?fra ffur dra: ^ 

«qwfwH 5t i ftifiiiw I tii 
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»fRf 3n|: < tft 3R>: % •piTM Sp5t: 

qftm g??4 *m 5i|g«inRiTP^ i ^ 

t gsf: 55gfli Fig l M 3n|: (?| ^ qi«4«; i 

<IR4^ »nr; qiwra: l l3s ^iS^lli iw'w: *fr(l: ittrinir: i^Ri: fa^ 4«: qt?n: 

JTOTSRmwar: fgi: I ^fwfetTOwa: *13: I 5*It ft 

4V|«*^^ y^Wflw! 3n*t*ll: ^ FWt: ^ (t irpi ^ #T ift HTfil I 

7*ranslati0n of Cotntnmtar ^.— Tliose men who think of the sun 
which is the nbodo of the three worlds, tlireo timoa n <hiy, with 
Xyfiish prayers, who think of the angels of fire, wind, earth, the 
first sky, and water together with the five elementa thrioe a day 
with Nyfiiflh prayers, who prey to the Lord of the Angels naraeil 
Kormazd, Whose greatnese is due to many virtues t i.e., Who is 
possessed of several virtues, such as intelligence, happinoBs, and 
inherent essence), and Who is visible before us (t. e., Wlio 
|)ervades everything ), Who is full of mercy (Hormazd possessed of 
such attributes) those are we Parals, (t. e,, people Ixjni tn the 
country of Porsis), who axe white in colour, courageous, very bold, 
(of fighting spirit) and whose heroism is well known, 

— Drummond takes the word in the Bonse of 
adoring. I think it otkly means, “to believe in,” “think highly 
of,” “praise,” as suggested by the Gnjorati translator.— It it 
difficult to follow the commentator when he suggesta that 
is an adjunct of the “five elements" also. Drtimmond tranBlates 
the expression thus: “who exist in the throe worlds". I think it 
simply refers to the Eoroaetrian doctrine of the three worlds, 
heaven, hell and hamestagAn ,— The Gujarati translator lias 
correctly understood the sense.— The commentator hits followed 
the reading S*n^,— *ftn: has not, I submit, been correctly 
translated, In the three versions. It cannot mean “wliite”, firstly, 
bocausothe king could easily see for himself whether the Parsis 
wore white or not: secondly, because it would bo a sort of invidious 
comparison with the Hindus; and thirdly, because the same word 
occurs in the ninth verso, where it is quite clear that the Parsis 
were 4lU: on account of their graoeful conduct, 

n. 

T?rT# Tin 

»iiR^ 5 T ?Tt^r I 
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’^s qRfftffr: ii 

Translation,^ The best of men who always observe the seven 
kinds of silence mentioned in the Scriptures, {namely), at the time 
of bathing, praying, reading holy Soriptures, making offerings to 
fire, taking meals, secreting foeces, and making water; who in this 
world perform ceremonies with incense of several kinds, good flowers 
and plenty of best fruits;— those are we Pars is, noble-born, bold, 
vjkliant and very strong. 

DrtmifMtiil’s T}-a/istafiOti,—l^Ufi Parala observe silence in woven 
situations, viz., bathing, contemplating Divinity, reading divine 
Soriptures, making holy oSertng, eating victuals, secreting the 
contents of the alimetitary canal, item versiese urinas. The affluent 
among them are libaral to their fellow-creatures. In sacrifices to 
the Cow the Farsis make scented wood smoke and ofibr flowers 
diffusing fragrance. 

aujerati Traft9lation,—^\A hdl 1^' siddi adPdd' 'i'tH 

i^cii swi Hdi yMl Mdi wet* 

(Ud-ft 5lW d^fd (d^I« ^ dWdl ^d. dtdl Hslwi i^di eiiodi 

m li\ (d^ ^i«j' «i. (d^ 

Commentary. — ^ 

n*ii uRm wm nrerffsi ififpiN 

AN t ^ g5#gi: ^ ^ I (TUI 

u uisns^: jnuiurt^ erui gg^; nuj 

ti y'hHHi U|S: Shstutr^: 5?IU: I 3# ^ flfu: dfTI: Ug- 

UrifitWJW uu Wmi I IfHtTR II 

TVartsfotmd qf Commentarif . — Those men who observe the seven 
kinds of silence mentioned in the Scriptures,—while taking a bath, 
thinking of the Almighty, reciting the Yaaht (i.e.,^ carefully 
reading verses etc.), offering the great HAm prayer to fire, eating 
fruits etc., and taking food etc.; those best men who always give 
away everything in charity and who pray to fire by means of 
fca<^nt 8ubstanc<Mi of several kinds, such as aloe, frankinoouse etc., 
and by means of good flowers like jasmine, champak etc,, and by 
means of many best fruita of different kinds; those who are possessed 
of noble qualities etc.;— those are we Farsis, 

10 
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The second lino of tlua Toise has been greatly corrupted. 
In one hts. ve have qithm etc.; in another altogether 

disappearsr anil instead we have I have tried t4» sot the 

venwj right irithout marring the sense or Uie metre.—is an 
nbetract noun From the adjecttTa *>^.—C>ne Ms. givee the last word 
irf the third Hno as hi:; Druniinond amJ the Gruj^ati translat uin 
are wrong in supposing tiiat this word refers to tiie worsliip of the 
cow. There is not the slightest reference to tlie worsfiip of the cuw 
in the Zoroastrian Scriptures, nor can we point to any such custom 
tn the past. To get rk! of this dit&culty one Ms. reails ^sir^: 

uieeuing *‘wlio nohJe liorn pray to the fire 
with dowers etc”. ^ does not mean the c&if> hare, but the earth, 11“ 
we adopt tJio readiugVi: tlie meaning would bo that the Parais 
worship the earth with flowors etc. I prefer to adopt tiio rending 
^ ami ^ would mean **in this world”,— William 

Burder in his book named “Religions, Ceremonies, and Customs" 
says at p. 418, “Wliile they ( Magi) washed tliemeelv^ or sat at 
meals, they observe! the most striet silence, no person being 
permitted to speak a ivord." In Sanskrit tiimre is a motto ^ 

'^silence accomptishes everything”, which the anoient Parsis seem 
to have carried out into actual practice. 

111 . 

* - _ r.-_ _■ * IT- 

'nf ^ 

nkr vftn: ^in ^ n 

7Van«M/fW.— Who always put on tlm body a eloau sacred 
garment ( Sildra ) which has the virtues of a coat-of- mail, who 
put on the waist a woolen Kiishtt which b fastened ( on the Sfidra), 
( each end of) which b like tlie mouth of a serjjent and which is 
tied into knots at equal distances; and who cover their head with 
turban andemeath'whioh b put a cap made of two pieces of oloth;— 
those are we Parsb, ooble - born, bold, valbut and very strong. 

Drumtnand*e Trnndathn .— The parsia always wear a fine 
jacket ( Sndra ) m the pkoe of a coat - of- mail and instead of the 
mouth of a serpent, a woolen tape ( Kibhti) tied round the loins 
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j*ail Vk muali oajj of two folds of doth oovorittg the crown of the 
head. 

Giij^rnti Tratuflation.— M'i MflH 

iiW S. S't'ft 3«lrt na *iii fl 

-Uii “IIHR ^tUlC*i <1^ <^<1 fttl 

^1. 

Comuicutary. — ^ ^ ■fitN'pifl-ii ^?g»tsq a<oai« #1- 

TO ^ g?^: 1^ (^'srt ^ I ^ amrapSt ankfei- 

i’Wr ((^ tS^nn jwr frai ensi *i?h: si st 

^a^tRUWn h gt^ii: isgtif^ ^ 

It ^ •STfil^i u 

rrott-T/orfort of Comvieniarjf.— Thtjso men who always wear on 
their body a shirt called Siiidra which is delightfal and pure, and 
which is like a coat - of-raail poHsesaing all the qualities of an 
armour, and who put on Kiiditi of cotton tietl according Ui 
rdigioua rites (or tied always jie a rule on the waiBt.)— Khshti 
of what sort f Kiishti, tlie soft Jianging parts of which are of 
equal length ( lit., the tying of which is attended with equalness of 
the soft ends ); tiiose men who protect their head, with a turban 
underneath which there is a pair of cloths ( i.e., with a two-^folded 
cap within);— those are we Parais. 

Notes .— Instead of one Ms, reads ^iggja; and for 

futm which would improve the sense but whioii mars the metro.— 

I would prefer to read instead ofso that the lino s'ould be 
construed thus; 3*#^ TOt^jp (^ “who cover their 

head with cloth and protect the soles of their feet {with shoes)”, 
Aofniik (iC^firishna or moving without the shoes on, was a sin 
according to tlie Patet, Herodotus expressly refers to the fact 
that the Parsis always covered their heads. 

IV. 

>frTr 'ikV‘ ^ ii 

Translation .— WJiose females cause melodious songs to be 
sung and itiasic (to be pleyotl ) at auspicious marriage 
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oflreiiioivi'of*^ which arc pcrforiiicd on iho lucky rla^ys lUfintioneH (to 
thotii ); whose feirmlea apply sarnifllt fragrance etc, to their bodies, 
who being pur© b their dealings perform ceremomes of various 
qualities; and who act up to ( tiL, are attached to ) the delightfbl 
Soripturos;— those are we Farsis, noble-bom, boldt valiaiitand 
very strong, 

Drummond’s Translation, — On oocasions of marriages and 
feasts, the Parsis rejoice with song anil the sound of instruments. 
Their wives then annomt them witli paeto of sanikl and sweet 
scouted oils; nor docs mirth make them orcoed or forgot the 
excellent ordinauees of their law, 

Gujeraii Tramlalion.— ^ h% 

^ciKt 

^L=HW s? JWd' (n'-H 

Commentary.— ^ flinfii ^^Ri5jni^ 

gs(Pi: ftira; TOran (!) ?i*n mn ^fkWEi w (Lst-ilft 

W.I ^ ^ ^ ^ »n qt 

^5 sifepiu^ ^ I ?wefi 

q^: s(Pi?3^; i w Tt gww: fiMRf^ran WT^^ripsf 

g^iwfq^fwpiwtftwi; i % <r ii 

TVi'inskfkn of Commsntnr ^,— Those at whose auspicious 
eeroinotiies and niarriwgo ceremonies, wliioh are {jerformed on the 
auspicious days luentionerl to them, the a'luiien betake tben^Hclves 
to singing and music of several kinds, anch ae the band etc,; and 
whose women apply to their bodies and limbs fragranco of sandal, 
camphor etc.; and whose women delight in performing their own 
legitimate functions in this country; whose females are pious and 
possessed of many virtues; and whose females are oonvorsaut 
with the delightful Soriptares and their meaningB (I. ©*, who 
regulate Uieir conduct according to the Scriptures);—those are we 
Parsis, 

2^otes .— One Ms. reads hprara. As it is difficult to make 

out what this 10 ,1 have suggested I may also sugget which 
means **goocl heatings, pleasant talksFor we have also 
the reading dro which is practically the same word. 
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Y, 

^?TTT imh \ 

*ftn g^hr vi 'rndtin': it 

Translation . — In whose houeo there is the giving away (iu 
charity) of food etc* winch is sweet and full of pleaesivt taste; who 
do sitoh charitable acts aa the building of lakes; wellsi reservoirs 
and bridges on rivers, (/i>., waters); who always give ] ic-Eciits ol 
inoaeyt clothes etc. to dcBerving petitioners;— those are we FatsiH, 
noble-bom, bold, valiant and very' strong. 

Drummond's Tramtaiion,—They enterlain guests with plenty 
of food and that which is pleasing to the taste. They excavate 
for the public oonvenience pools and wells. They give to deserv¬ 
ing objects gratis, cloth and other articles, which they stand 
in need of. 

Gttjerati Translationi—lii v/'-nidl 

m f'i<M is. mqtfl Nluil ’tui (- mwi) 

trt Sp.. 6W iP- ^ d'tl 

!»H% wi. 

OoiriiJiGiitj^Lrv. — ^ ^ 

^ifStTOi^pr. (?) i ^ 

sj?i^ ftai ?id?i I ^ 'it ^ . 

aiA; ^ I ^ Tt wd wpi ^prairi 

t ^ snfei wq: J ^ ^ ^ ^ sit«T^r : i 

Tramlation of Commentary,—T) h)Bo in whose house always takes 
place the giving away of food, pure and full of doltolouH taste, 
sometimes seasoned with inuBtard, sonjetimcs with and oth^ 

fragrant powders, sometimes with the juice of tamarind etc.; in 
whose house there is the giving away in these mminers, of fisli 
inoving in the waters of wells ( 1 ); who always give (o deserving 
applicants rupees (silver), money, clothes etc,, in charity, i- e., 
who do not give m charity to the tion-deserving, (/*>., to those 
devoid of merits)—those are we Farais. 

Notes . — For one Ms. reads awrenr (?.—One Ms. reads 

wRHtw which besides marring the metre is not quite clear, 
33 is the Pahlavi word jfuhalt and persian puL 
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^ ^rf’T *Tr|*n^?^fr»iT i 

■jrWiwtr ^ ’nf*r. ^fg^in^ru 

^ ^ ^ il 

Translation. —Among whom joy (becomes riotoTious) over sor^ 
row, hap|)iiiess over iifliiction, knowle-dgo over silence, righteous’ 
ness over unrighteousness, pure birth over mnlndy, exeat ion full of 
light over destructiou full of darkness; in whose speech aoit thought 
(the motto is) as the inuti, so the reward (in the nest word)”; — 
those axe wa Parsis. 

Vrtmmond^s TraTi^/oh'iun-—The Parsi women as well as their 
men are presumed capable and permitted to contemplate the causes 
and effects of joy and grief, pleasure and pain, wdsdom andfoDy, 
virtue and vice, health and disease, which mortals experience and 
to admire altitude and profundity, tight and darkness, creation 
and chaos, and all the works of the Almighty, 

Gujerati Transiation .'— ^^4 ft ft “Hfesuw ^ *114'- 

UivH ^£i A ^nx uift vtii sid nuf 

Si'll wiiii 'St 

Oomiueutary.—ilui 3VIPI! uipj: ^ 

1 W ^Tpift angg;: arg^ 5:3 eij 1 p 

^ ?ir^ 1 imr inn |ffn4|s?j uji ^ 

fptil^ w *?ig: 1 sguiw 4Rirf^ 1 er *pk^ 

(IT?* iih?ifr I ritn hvi ufiM 'sig: fTKis: aru^: inn M W^irfrl 

am: 1 1 flK* gr?* sn^fttS 1 nuT IW- 

fsiSdr ft dafg fe w dl wfmro^ adn^i cii?w (rdjft t&rpiis 

^c!ri: rum ^ a:^ stu; Jsiuptunil ^ p 

(l*n ^Klfrift<*t^ 33?^U*RFB gv^ siiWIUPl^ 3^1 I (PH ^ 

^ nm di sp^l p u?tr ipii 

^ 35^1 ^ u4l I % ^ ( 

Trnnslatmx of Comttientaiy.-'Thm^ men with whom os La the 
joy on the obtaining of wealth etc,, so is the Borrow at the loss of 
wealth etc,, (tr.«,, joy and sorrow are equal); with whom happiness 
of soul and pain are equal and that ia wonderfal ( 1 . with whom 
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AS ts the happiness iu matters of lovo, so Is sorrow equal in the 
nbsanse of snob matters); also whose knowledge Aiid silence are 
ec^ual (/. e., silence in whom is full of knowlectge and is profound)> 
(Or ns is the knowledgOr so is the silencealso with whom jis is 
righteousness) so is unrighteousness (i. &nm whom mirightuuus- 
rieas departs.) Hence the j[>article of negatieti is absent; the riieati- 
ing is not that righteous ness and unrighteousaoss are otiual", but 
that ‘‘ as is righteoaHUesR, so unrighteous nogs is not *’) ; abo hap* 
plness and pain in a noble family are equal (iV e,, as is happiness, 
so is also pain); also with whom as is the nppei world, so the 
lower world (f. r. with whom lieaven and earth are equal); also 
light and darkness are equal ; also with whom creation and deetruc- 
tion are equal ; also with whom {the motto is) as is the man, bo 
the act, L j,, both are equal);—those ate we Parais. 

Notes ^ —This is a diificult verse. Neither Drummond nor the 
Gujurati translator seem to have correctly understoo<l it. The 
writer wanted to convey that the Pars is preferred to seek merits 
and reject demerits. — One Ms. reads which is 

prosodially hotter than The latter reading might be ob¬ 

jected to on the ground that tlie ^ renders the ? preec^llng it long, 
and thus vitiates the metre. But In Sanskrit by a sort of poetical 
license, vowels preceding consonants remain short.— In the fourth 
Hue, we have ahm the ruiulUig for — 3T5J ia, I think, merely 

used as an expletive.—Francis Power Cobbe in hb Hopes of the 
Human Race” gays at p. 1J=S, “ The Parsb have among their 
prayers in the Zend-Avesta the direction that every believer should 
say every morning ns hs fiLstana the girdleg * Hell will be destroyed 
at the Rasurrection and Orniuzd shaJl reign over all for ever.' Not 
amis-s, I think, was their ritual devised to uiake the first thought 
of e;wih opening day one of moral encourage in ant and of hope as¬ 
sured in the final victory of Light over Darkness, Virture over 
Vice, and doy over Sorrow and Fain".—Tho fourth line seems to 
refer to the important doctrine taught in Tasna XLIII., 5, namely, 
that “ a man will ba rewarded in the next world according to his 

actio na in this." _ 

VH, 
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5T ‘STR^^fTT 

^ *fnf ft ffcf ^ Tn^f^rr: it 

Tratislaiicn . — WhOi applying the cow^’iiriae, cooseeratod by 
prayers, to the head, face (etc.), perform abtution, cstornal and 
interiialt mentioned in the Sorlptams), and become pure with water 
brought by women i who afterwards tie the badge (Ktishti) round 
the waist; among whom there is to be no stoep without the badge; 
who engage themselves in delightful prayers, with mind made fresh 
by the muttered hymiui; the principle in whose conduct is, 
invariably, uudaunt^uess; — those ore we Porsis. 

'i'tiHislutioih —Witli Gomnt affitsion on the body 
and by Inward prayers, tlio Parsis being purified at early dawn, 
attend to their necosslties and avooatioui; without the tape tied 
round their loins, they must not sleep nor pray nor make offerings 
nor sacrifices. 

Gftjtrnti Translation .— ^sifi ^>tRi 

^ HiSi ^ % ^Hii’ mH ^ ^wi'4 

»nrt>ufe (^i&5. •*»U3' km tVHi H m\ 

•I'Q >iR»l (iHl §|. 

Coiuinenbiry.— ?n<<w urai:( 

'riRi: *151 jpusFf dr^: 

^ it *r=?it5I 1 gSRtS fel W §/ld li U W 

^ fi^n if ^ ^ if I ^ 

gtu®!! ecu fihtit *pu: eijSlipi; ap^: h ^ <litdTeil; i 

lyamhtion of (7ominiu/ary,—Those who become put® as the 
milk (by taking a bath) with oowmrine purified by incantations 
when they get perspiration due to hot weather (or “ s bath should 
be taken with milk"). This ablution with cow-urine is spoken of 
as internal and external. If this is dene, they become pure; and tliey 
tie the Kiishti badge on the region of the waist; without the badge 
there is to be no sleep (i. s., one must not sleep without theKfishti) 
Without the Kilshti tlxere is not to be the worehip eto., which is 
delightfnl on account of the cheerful mind engaged in incanta¬ 
tions;—those men among whom the ways of good counsel are highly 
esteemed;—those are we Parais. 

Notes.—Ono Ms. reads qFrgI: The commen¬ 

tator seems to have adopted the reading which is not quite 
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clear. wmt haa been translated by the commentator thus: 

who have become pure aa the milk of woman The Gajerati tran^ 
ator to understand that the Gomes {oow-urine) ie to be ^Iven 
for (tank by women. It wotild have been much better if we had a 
reading like “ who became pure by thrioe waaliing witJi 

water i but tlm would, vitiate the metre.—ersRCTJigTfl seems to be 
a pareathetical olause. The third line may also be read thus ■ 

.who donotsLp, nor eay pray^^; 
nor wotthip God without the badge on For we have also 
the wading which might mean drm thought1 do not 
like t^9 reading because it might be token to mean " pride or self- 
conceit .—In a printed b^k whew this verse has been quoted, the 
last line is found thus; ^ nrif m h w . TJiis is 
greatly mwireot from the .standpoint of prosody. Another read- 

is equally bad.—I think the word ^ 
m IS the Persian word badan, the body. Many foreign 

words are met with in these S/Uokas. ^ 

vm, 

fhi: ^1*1 r<?i isfJ: i 

?T^pqr<T: f F^rsr ^ ^ ftr 11 

TVaneffl/mn.—Who perform the Il6m (Fire prayer) five times 
evaiy day, reciting aacral l(ujaatotions and putting (oa the fire) 
aloe and sandal wood, which is dried for si a months, and wood frag¬ 
rance and camphor; ^among whom the Him does never take pla^ 
with the fire extinguished by putting ( thereon) wood made wet by 
clouds spread by the sun; who being attaohed to their wives by the 
laws of truth are not wrongfully devotedthose are we Parsis. 

^ru^9nds rruns/a;/en.-\irith fuel, six months dried, of the 
wood ot fragrance of camphor the Parsis 

perform the H^im five times a day. Wix^ro the sun shines or rain 
falls, fif^ must not be lighted. They abjure hypocritical avoco^ 
tions and aSeotions fixing on another’s wife. 

GyerattTransiath^—iva \-ii Ml 

%Hl) ^WSl. 4W SHH’ 
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fsHUH 4lH. ^ 

sifl >t'H‘ ^ 51 s<l. (?) 

<lV4l (> n?l, cHl =H^lV Wl. 

Comnientii ry.—V,flitisjr 4 : ajgctrf!^: 8(^5*iwn*r^: ■wy'witt^: 

JiraM ?*IR; t 3#^r 3T^*t: t 

»rm: I <rai 9iia:>i,4i#n?i3Rn^: l^f*i: ^i 

j ?i 3 T *^^i^■«| 6 ^^^^^lRr^ " 1 ^ i^ti^^i^RrsiT HT^’^ifl; I pwi 
i^: ^ *Firf^m?SR^; f??*!? (% ^ 'ni:»ft*T: ii 

Transhtion o/ 6 \»wmtf«/ary.—TlioBe ttmong whom is performed 
the Hdm (Rdya) prayor livo times a day with camphor and frag¬ 
rant subetances and with wood of aloe and fiaadah which ie dried 
for six months, and who pray witli incantationa j (i, tf., the HAat 
of the fir© is [wcformed with BAua wood, aloe,, camphor etc>), and 
the extinction of the fire never takes place in thickly shaded places 
exposed to the sun (or “ so long as the sun and firo exist, so long 
the destruction of this religion will not take place'’) i also who are 
devoted to the paths of justice and are devoted to young wives 
(who act judiciously in the affairs of their wivaa) (or ‘Hlicy observe 
the vows of truthfulness towards their wives "Jthose are we 
Parsis. 

Notts .—^It is dlHitiult to find out what texts Dmtmnoud and 
the Gujerati translator have followed, espocially so far as the third line 
is concerned. The third and fonrth lines are also rooil thus in one 
Ms. ^ i ii 

In this the third lino is Lacorrect in point both of grammar and 
prosody. I have tried to improve the line wi as to bring it into 
conformity with the lequirementa of the metre. Th© fourth line 
given above is correct in every way, and nieans : * Who arc at- 

tachcd to their young wiv^ with a Hingleuess of devotion accord- 
ing t:> tlu law,i of truth’’. — I hive taken ^NnitfS and nnrNl: «(i 
adjectives qualifying and respoctively. 

IX. 

^IT 

>Tfff'Tfr»TqT? i 

*fh:T 

^irqiqtftf fiiw qiiffNir: II 
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Tritrt$lation,—V}iie hearted men, whose females in menstrua} 
f^riod beooroo pare on the seventh niglit; (and when) delivered of 
a child heoome pure in body after a irrnth Tif m ihe day of delivery; 
(vrhoBC females) are noble on account of their graceful conduct, 
shine with golden ornaments, arc powerful and strong and have 
III ways laughing facesthose are wo Patsis. 

Dru7nmond*if Trnmtatuin .—The wives of the Parsis arc held 
pure on the 7th night thmi the commencement of the menstrual 
dux and on the 40^ day irom childhood. 

Gujtriiti Trmidation .— *? <11^ ijl(h H'tt ^ 

% ?l nrt ■Hv^l ti feiSi. 

(wH ?lrtd »4irttNfe«il tosji m<fx h^, 

h<11h 6^11, ?tii difl 

Coinmeutnry,— ^ ^ annrr: nj; fiaw: s?Rnfl 

cfR^pat fttu: <j^: q|^: *%: I ^ sfip: fern: nr^nqmtMt 

*i^: (»Jra: 

«jiwt ^pNn; ^^]4sigu: s?5ge?it! nui i...« fen 

sfiifen g^nt^isj jfljun; rir^u: j n t?^n55iR^ w *jRtr3t: ll 

Translfttion of Cotnvicfifory ,—Those whose women become pure 
on the seventh night after menstruation ; and (whose women) deli¬ 
vered of a child become pure in body after one month, from the 
tinie of delivery ; (whose women) are noWe on account of graceful 
conduct; whose women are (h'f., shine) like new gold | whose females 
are full of love, are strung am! of pure soul, and have always laugh¬ 
ing faces (and w'ash their faces with their hands) those am we 
Par sis. 

Ac/e#.—In one Ms, we have the reading in the third 

line. If this were adopted, the third and fourth lines w'oukL be¬ 
come wholly applicable to males instead of to females. 1 prefer to 
read it in the feunnine form, as 1 think that the whole veiee refers 
to females.—is in the Mas. gender; I have, therefore, taken 
it as an adjunct of 'iKdioj;. The reading would be better, 

but it oSends the metre. I suggest % etc.—has little 

meaning; it is one of the many expletives oceurring in these verses. 
—Both Drutumoiul and the Gujerati Iran slater assume that te- 
males become pure 40 days after delivery. No doubt that must 
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hftve befin tJi® old custom | oicAfl^ t¥&d in th® olevctitli Btrt^ 
phe, but the^text before ue ff|jealiB ouJy of one month, — The oxpree- 
Bion *Shi: clearly suggeata that cannot rofer to the whit© 

colour, 

X, 

tut: 

irfswTT^iw^ j 

ff tiTft 

»Cf iTRffRm II 

Tynnsldtioft ,—“Who do not attach tlioinselves to ooncubines j 
who perform sacred cereufiomes in honour of tlioir EravaHbiB { who 
protect the firo ; who do not use tlesh except in (JaHhua) sacri^ces ; 
whose females whilst in menstrofttion do not sleep on the earth ; 
(among whom) iniirrirtge is purity of devotion; whose niurriod fe* 
mdes are not (looked upon as) pure if devoid of husbands who daily 
rejoice in (abiding by) suoh observations;—those are we ParKis. 

Drumraonti s Tratuiathn ,—The Pursis hold it immoral and im¬ 
pure to live with women not their own; they keep holy the anniver' 
sarifis of their ancestors ; tlioy do not Ufse flesh but in sacrifieoHS 
thoir females lately deliver^ or those dowering are not allowed to 
move about and defile the terrltorinl element nor offend with their 
miml the more suhlime. At nuptials contractod in happy year no 
widows are alloweil to be present. 

aujemti Transhiihn—^^m 4k d 

Hifj. Km ^ 

^ ^ysi. Ml U’t 'dl ^ 

"iRii j-i 4a (= vhK^}. ^5|i \i^r%i wi. 

Comraeiirnry.—gpirt ^nfipinSl; *15 »hl: n n^ftl ^ tri 

nraifiijOT: (rWr ^^15 ^ nt a#; 

m ^ ^ sii upfi t ^ ^ 

I ?rai m^: ^ ;?ng 5 iir 5 ^?^- , 

Tratisiathn 0/ Commsaitiry.-Those men who do not attach 
themselves to hatlote, and who are of pure face towards their 
mother and father (f. a, who serve upon, or are devoted to their 
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p*r©uts); ftticl who pray to tho fire and perform the Stirfidha cere- 
niony; and who Jo not eat fleish except in saerifioofi who do 
not use it); whose females delivered of a child and {whcne females) in 
menstruation sleep vn the earth; and with whom the marriage cere¬ 
mony has to be pcsrformed on acoount of the eacrednesa <>f the bond; 
aod witJi whom married feimJes devoid of husbands are not r^gar- 
ded as pure; in whose dealings such are the laws (mentioned) to be 
followed every day;—those ate we Pareis. 

This verse is simple enough, but b the absence of a 
good test, we are left m doubt as to the real meaning of the au¬ 
thor, gHfa UT 5 might also mean as suggested bv the com¬ 
mentator; among whom there is pious reverence tJwards their 
. But the reading b one of tim Ms^. 

(which, however, is bad in metre} clearly suggests that the author 
wanted to allude to the «is or Muktdd or i'an'urrffydw ceremonlee 
in honour of the Pitris or IVamshis. Drummond translates Pifrts 
by the word “ancestors” which is not satisfaotot^*. It is possible 
that the word m may have been meant for all ceremonies includ¬ 
ing the From the second Ibe it seems that the Parsis of 

the time did not eat flesh and that the use of it was restricted 
to the ^ or Jaehna ceremomes.-Instead of there is 

also the reading iRRrdl which wodld mean that neither a 

woui^ in menses nor a woman delivered, slept on the earth", But 
as this reading does not conform with the requiiements of the 
metre, I have not accepted it.—gt* means “ an elderly married 
woman or a woman whose husband and children are living ", The 
author seems to suggest that married women who tefu^ "to live 
with their husbands are not looked upon as pure. Drummond, 
however, seems to understand by this Ibe that widows were not 
allowed to be present on ^trimonial occasions. That meanmg is 
also pogsibie, if we read instead of though » slight diffi¬ 
culty arises on account of the oonnotations of the words and 
the former implying that the husband is alive, the latter that 
heisde^. The sentence would stand thus In prose: Mw 
^ angfew “on marriage oocasions a huebandless woman 

is not pure sanctity of marriage", i.e., “the sanctity of marriage is 
destroyed by the presence of widows ”, Even today Pami widows 
consider it inauspicious to teke part in marriage ceremonies. 
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XI, 

qiRni^sR’Tfsnrr • 

turqfr 4^ *i 

rrmi^/ofion,—Whose wives do not get engaged in the work 
ot cooking etc., (but) retnnm quiet and take complete rest tor 40 
ila>^ (i, <!., after delivery ; (whose wives) after ablution ore enpged 
in silent prayerB and in (singing) tlie praises of thesun; wio wayB 
think highly ol'(h e,, praise) the wind, fire, eartli, water, the nioon 
and the sun and other Yazads; in whose caste men of ^fierent 
reli<^ion are always forbidden (to be t»ken);-those are we Parsis. 

^Drumvmurs Tfanslation.-TiW a Parai woman, who has 

brought forth a ohUd shall liave passed 40 days, ahe cannot cook 
victuals. She should keep silence nor sleep much, but bathe often, 
pray and think of the fire. She ought to admire the existing o 
elements and the moon. 

Ouierati wWtAUidl 

Mii ilmii dvJ ^ .(a 

•*^<11 vPi. H*li ^ ^ 

*l!ft <1^1^ «l=ll VSl. 

Comiueiitarv.- ^ '*^- 

51srad&i 1^ ^=1 wdim: i m 

dlJfrar: uP?ipar: wsNj: wTJiftfWf; ne? 

aria: qu ?*4l dpi: 'qsiiw: ^ 1^^ ^ ^ quiq > 

qqf wFir ^^q #tmT Swqf: 3Pi^iWi: h i 

Tramlathn of Commentary . — ^Those whose wives, if delivered 
of a child, do not engage themselves in the work of cooking for 40 
days; (i. do not cook for 40 days) j (whose females) are silently 
devoted to the worship of the sun after ablution; (whose females) 
sleep little, are engaged in offering prayers and ceremonies and 
always pray to the wind, fire, earth, water, moon, sun and the other 
Yazads (i. e., who pray to the five elements); in whose caste the 
rules are maintained thus;—those are we Parsis. 

2 i^ 0 t^, _ ‘All the translators seam to understand that women 

took little rest (3i#no ) during the 40 days after delivery; 
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5 whereastho authors idea bjust the opposite. I have, 
adopted the reiiding “ not little sleep, muehrest . the 

third line is almost the same as the first and second lines of the 
"first strophe.—The read ■ I have adopted the trading 
l!i^: made up Parsis often change the initial H 

into f i cf. W inateml of ^ same s^ as m 

and ^ is the AFOata word thus meami 

literally “ those who are without the Zoroastrian religion \ lienoe 
“those of a different religion ".-Some might dispute the pro^ 
poaitiou that it was forbidden to convert aliens and adopt them 
into the Zoroastrian fold. My personal opinion is that neither the 
Gdthiis nor the later Avostn preached the doctrine of conversion in 
the sense in which wo understand the term to-day. No doubt there 
IB some historical evidence that some of the tinge did convert a 
few aliens; but that can be easily explained on the principle that 
the king's will was law. He could, for instance, marry even his 
own sisters. Tliis my contention is amply supported by j 55 of 
the siith book of the Dintard which is clear beyond all doubt and 
which runs thus : “ Wachsk val austftbilrdn gfibishno va daena 

d£n hnm-daenan hhskarishna va kirfab va bsaak val koift adash 
gftbishna", i. e., “ Harmons should be delivered to the faithful, and 
the religion should be taught to the oo^religionist; and virtue and 

vice should bo mentioned to overy personBut apart from the 
question whether the doctrine of conversion is found in our Scrip¬ 
tures or not, one can easily imagine that the most important piece 
of information which king Jadi Rana would like to receive from 
the foreigners would be os to whether they preached and practised 
the doctrine of coavaraion. It Is impossible to believe that 
iieople who became fugitives after the Arab conquest to preserve 
their religion could ever have thought of converting allons under a 
foreign sway.—One Ms. reads ^ ^ wr^whinr: which i^ord- 
inff to the commentator means, “ in whose caste, such religioua 
duties are always spoken of". But, means “to split or 
divide ”, 

xn. 

qpfpi M 
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fir?f ^ y^TPTTTT ^ ^ 

^TTU^ ^ ^ TTUft^: II 

Tramlfttion .—Who thua by the raiud think (highly) of water, 
sky, tnoon, fire, wirul, earth and sun, and of Honiitu^ the all Bonn- 
tifttl, Itnumtable and Immortal ; ‘who always recite the NySishna 
prayer which is the giver of victory, righteotteneas and desire; and 
who maintain silenoa while eating and wasliing the body; those are 
we Parste, 

Drummond’s TVans/a/ion,—-The Parsis venerate water, ait, 
ether, earth, fire, sun, moon and HormasMl as all bountiful, not 
transient but immortal ; and ever attending to life’s nooessary 
wants and lulfiiliag lawful desires. They should repeat every day 
their prescribed prayers lor attainmeut of triumph, grace and 
glory. In eating they should be silent and their persons ought to 
be pure. 

Gujtrati Transiation . — 

XHM m-j;. ifl ^ Pt« Pitig' dA 

PlHRii ^hwh: 

'Uclt (=’**U'U) ^IS 13 * -ife. (tU^ s(^ aK-inW i j'. 

Commentary, — aqw ^ «||(^ 

^ ^ Sf^; t ^ er md 3r?5 nm ar*Tf BRi 

W ’itwf ^ I ^ gtTt: xjt 

\ % 5m: "TT^ ’irniSi ^ ffi sn^i ww #ii 

’*(?i < 'h ^ II 

Translation of <7em?n*ft/ary.—Those who think liighJy of 
water, sky, moon, fire, wind, earth and the sun; and who by their 
mind always think of Hormazd, the giver of the desired object, 
the Indestructible, the Immortal; who recite the Nyaiah prayer 
which is the giver of vbtoty, righteeusuess and desire ; and who 
before oating and washing their bodies, say the BAj {lit, maintain 
silence or recite the silence prayer in the commenoement before 
eating and washing bodies)those are we ParBis. 

JVi^^aa.—The last eyllable in ought to be taken as long 
for the purposes of the metre; similarly in the third line. The 
rule of prosody is given thus; ^tg^srctf ^ ^ 

?TO qRhniH^ m It “ A short vowel becomes long when it u followed by 
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ati aftusurara or visarga or by a aoajuiiot coaaoiiatit or when it is the 
last syllable of a pMa (line)." 

xm. 

7>flfis/oh(?».^ Who, in aooordanoa with the (Uneotioa of elder* 
ly persons, always put on the ktiehti toads of eotton, which is 
produotive of great merit, which memhles the perform ing of 
ablution to the Granges, whioh is made of thickly set strings, which 
is of golden ooloor, and which ia delightful and long and whicli 
ia like a yoke; who put on, oa the region of the waist, this coat-of- 
mail (Shdra) which ia (preserved) whole, in aocordanoe with the 
teachings of the Soripturas ;—-those ate wo Parsis. 

Dramm'm'i'sTVanslation ,—The advantages of wearing a Kiishti 
or a string of wool round the waist are many and equal to ablution 
in the Ganges. It is directed to be preserved whole and clean and 
forms a part of their dress, as well as the Shdra, or Hue shirt of 
both the sexea. 

Gujertui Translation — tllMdl 

^^3 Hi 5, aslci?! HtH vutianitd 

HlHfi ?.K%, aju 5q^ 

Wfl'iil <l<^ fv9. d HRdl d (T). iil 

h\ d <=li:i ?i ShK Ml HRdl tsi. 

Commentary.—3prffp?!ii ffs^f u?it ipil 'TtPit PiRi st*#- 

gw^TiiT 3^: ^ %»w(i eni 

I fHf ?nwf^: I »4ii3r?^ 

SI^ ^ J '* C = ^ Uli " film I SUfl tff t ^ 

qR«fW; II 

TYanslation of Commentary ,—-When a penance is performed on 
account of (injary) to cows, bullocks etc., then the five products 
of the cow are oonsidored the purifying ageuta (i*. r., when sin is 
committed on aooouat of injuria to the cow and other animals, the 
oow'urioe etc., is what brings about purity). Theoowmrme is said 
12 
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to b® the procureor of ablution; {i. tf., the ablution with the cow* 
urine should be performed for many days)* And in order to wash 
oflFtheainjthe good oouDsels of the preoeptorH are always followed; 
—among whom by such obsarvanoea, purity is said to be obtained 
after many days (i. among whom such religious laws are always 

maintaindd);—those aio we Parsia* 

Notes .'—^This verse seems to refer to the Navaot ceremony, 
5 nw#; ^ ^ might also mean those 

who are made to put on, on the waist, Sftdra and Ktishti (accoin* 
panied) with recitations, (recited) by priests, mentioned in the Sorip- 
turoB**. The Gujerati traiiHlutor seems to adopt a»5rt {instead of 
which may be an adjective from “ serpent”.—seems to 
refer to the fact that the Kftshti ta put on the Sftdra, just 
as the yoke is put on the neck of a bullock. The comparison is, 
however, not very clear.—As tegardfl the word preceding the 
Mbs, are not satisfactorj"; one reads 3^, another I have 

jj^gg^ted where means '* not tom ”, it being 

wolf known that a Sftdra must not be torn in such a manner that 
the Kfishti comes into dirocttouoh with the body, I may also suggest 
“delightful Sftdra” which expression is almost the same as 
the one in the third strophe, and suitelthe requirements of the metre. 

XIV, 

*T^ I 

TVanslaftoa.— Who if they accidentally (happen to) kill even 
a beast, perform holy penance of (hV., attended with) the Baresh- 
nftm (ablution) with the oow-urine and the five nroducts of the 
cow, and thus become completely pure after many days; who al¬ 
ways follow the'good sayings of (their) ancestors for the washing off 
of sin; who daily rejoice in abiding by snch observations; those 
are we Parsis. 

Druinmoiid*a Trcnsio/nm. —The Parsis soUoit ablution of sin 
after heartily repenting thereof by besmearing the body with 
the five products of the oow (milkr curd, butter, motm andycAar), 
one after another and washing off each with water. 
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Gujcrati Tramlation, *iiW, HiiMl Hii 

w-irt ^ Hit'ni Hari' ^ ("£*1^ ^ C'^'^ 

^ ^ IJi ^ ^4' 

anwR (w ^hiH ^I'li *1^1 ^i* 

Cotumeiitary — 'tsi^tf^wi siRfe?^ ?nfi( ffwnai ntii^ (iN ss 

^ fiNgOTlTlf^ 1 ifpn^ 3w^^fa,»T^ 

1WR ^?I*4 (^ 5W -SM^StWri I 

^:5*PTgi555iT5 qrafiaT?s*!r€ ^ fij^ *i% sft: 

tl f^^ l I < 5 '^i 9 <rii^ i?? wf; ^fen ^PRtt: Fiitii ^ *p^rei: 11 

Translation of Comtnotitary,—‘W'iiOTL ft penanoa Is parformed on 
ftccount of (injnry) to cotv'Sj bullocks etc., then th© fiye products of 
the cow are considered the purifying Agent {L e^f when sin Ib 00m- 
luitted ou account of injuries to the cow and other animals, the 
oow'urine etc., is vrhat brings about purity). The cow-urino is 
said to be the precursor of ablution (*. a-t nblutioD with tlie cow- 
urine should bo performed for many days). And in order to wash 
off the sin, the good counsels of the preceptors are ftlwftys followed; 
— amon" whom by such observances purity is said to be obtained 
after many days (<’* among whom such religions laws are always 
maintained) those are we Parsis, 

Notes .—^ae Ma. reads sn^ttr^ * 1 ^?^ by which 

the commentator see ms to understand that slaughtering cows, 
bullocks and otlier animals was a.sin, the expiation for which was 
the purificatory ablution with the The words 

clearly indicate that the ablution referred to is the “ nine nights’ 
Bareshnvim".— 'H*m consists of ^ ^ ?mT wr^ nhft^ ^ (milk, 
curds, clarified butter, urine and eow-dung). Tliis penanoe is 
unknown among the Parsis ; it is exclusively a Hindu institution. 

XY. 

^ 

F*i+rtidM«r^ ^ i 

^ ^ spiRf ^ 

r Translation.'- Of whom it is said that they attain lofty heaven 
if they act acoording to the religious observances which are laid 
down by ancient preceptors, which are composed in graoelhl language, 
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and wMoli point out the path of salvation and (also) if th^ 
act up to the reveaJod commendmeute; who delight in purity and 
who are such glorioua men‘those are we Pateia. 

J)rumTnorui^s Trarw/o^ioff.—The sage inspired, who inttilutcd 
these religious observances for the conduct of mankind, predicted 
eternal bliss to tliose who walked in the way of them. And it if} 
believed that their supporters have found habitation in heaven. 
To their blessed memories, devout Parts is strew sandal and pulse 
upon the land. 

Gujera/i Tran^la/ion. —HWl «? “HWlfi tl% •Hitui- S 
\i.\ fo. %U 'i iC} 5/ f'fiW ^ 

5i lUjfjiyi Vi ill'll $ 'll't nl ^r^ *H?ll 

Hh‘ >U¥rfl'U i'lA.Hrt (0 (i'll du 

Commentary .—fM swfcwT- 

i M M sfeiiiRt i e,-digfq^ 

gfe: ?Hn *1^ i ir ^ u fi 

Translation of Conivientari /.—Among all of whom, it is said 
that the lofty heaven becomes the giver of the final beatitude, if 
they act up to the writings of the jireceptors of old by means 
of the ways made manifest by the writings of the preceptors of old). 
’—What sort of writings ? Writings which are beautiful in oonetruc- 
tion. — Those men who are devoted to the performance of ceremo- 
tues of varioue kinds, and are also devoted to the ofihring of prayers 
to fire, earth, and the throe (other) elements; and who use b^utlfiiJ 
flowers in ceremonies and whoso knowledge ts thus well known ;— 
those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — -ffiwt: ^ qwh literally means “of those 

who live according to the religious observances, the heaven is said 
to be lofty ”.—One Mb. reiwlB WflJrnhieRif which iu construed tlius ; 

8^ uiguFTiRrai lof^ hcavcu is called the giveir of the 

path of salvation",—In one book tlie second line is read thus: swft: 
tiat ^Ri l%est ( This Is very had metre. The 

meaning would be that “ pious peraonB turn their eyes towards 
the sky" etc.— Instead of we have also the reding 

Wo have also " a[5*nt'rtfr which, besides being metrically 

incorrect, is dlMoult to understand.— The fourth line a lso 
commences thus: etc. 
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XVI. 

^T «ft 3TT?Ripi ^ ^^9 ’‘T^^rr 'iT^5!T?rni i 

\ ^ »rf^ *ir^ ^ f!i?f ii 

Tr(imlation ,—0 ye'all Paisis, uiay the counteniujce of the all 
powerful Hormaz^ be for the pjwfiperity of (your) soiie anti guard* 
iauB. May this beneficent fire erer be for the deetruction of your 
Bins. May the favourable sun aod the five (elenifliitfl)i the givers 
of groat blessings, be wortliy of the Nyfiishna prayers. May you be 
victorious over the demonB. And may you always aohieve great 
respect. 

i>ron»m<jjid’« The king's reply. — Be joy to those 

who walk faitlifully in the way of Hotmasid. ^ the motease of their 
generations. May their prayeire obtain the remission of sins and 
the smile of the sun. May likewieo abundance of wealth and the 
measure of their desires, flow &om the lit)erty of Luxml, and lastly, 
let the beauties of prson and mind, which now adorn, eontinue u]) 
to diGtmguish them among nations to the end. 

Gujerati — o ssni* 

vu 4 HH dirt HI Hrt ir •imi mi « n ^ 

U*fdl ^\^idl Mi<ipdl 5 H*ti \ta4d1 eiidl mn iWi. 

<ds' ®iw MLfeiSS i^nnas "h 'iRfefiTM 

Commentiiry.—it ^ 

19 ^ 5 i?piiR t ^ * 1 ? dw aiiinrt 

»nul mmw TP t qrawt?:^ 1 uig^: sras: vtaul wihiwi«ir nag 1 

1^; H:s<'h*4; twi ^ ^ »«ut 

fipq utg ipsd I ^ *ii»i 1 1 |SRI rpi faki; 

?r »!WTt 1^5ppg awl ^ I 

irwfifa’siaa: 1 'Agidi i 

mi *iTOi^idi wma-wwiwi^ 

i g« aig wrt ^ 
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e?T ftsfPi: wg ((I «iRS«RPt ^ fe%a <wf sr ?t5 

w *! «s «ffW It 

Trandathn <?/ Commentary .ye all PoiBifl, may the face of 
Honoasd ^'bich alwaye eoufera victoTyt be ibr the multiplicity ol 
your eons anti gxandsonB. May thi® fire be for the wenhing off of 
your flin. And may the beneficent mia, the giver of great benefit, 
and the giver of every blessing, be worthy of your Ny&ish prayer. 
May ihose well known elements, the earth etc., be always respectisd 
by you (er may they crwiie good opinion May all of you be¬ 
came victorious ov^ evU spirits and be prosperous. 

Thus the verses composed by the Patais have been written. 
The writer IsDastnr JanishedJiJamaspji AsAji Feredunji. The eix^ 
teen verses have been writtem and completed in NavsAri with the 
Sanskrit meaning given by tlie priGat*AkA intheSstnvatyear 1823, 

ShAhe IfiSd. in the rainy season, on Snd 6th of tlve month 

Bhadiapad on Sunday, on the day Bashnc of the month Behman. 
Hay there be good fi^une imd prosperity (in the world). May 
there be always happiness and victory. 

If through oversight or misooniprehension (mistake), I have 
written anything that does not convey any sense, the same should be 
diligently found out by tlte learned readcm. They should not be 
angry with the writer. 

Notes. — The metre requires that should be s^mII as 

given above. Instead of vrmrra we have also —I have 

prefarred to rend instead of and aig^lwstferl instead 

of Here is used, in its Sanskrit sense. 

is also another reading.—The commentator seems to have adopted 
the reading S|cR’R??i. I prefer sjfRVSi?! so that it might be appli¬ 
cable to the sun as well as to the five elements. 

Shjlpubji EAvASji Hodiwala. 







THE DRESS OF ARDVI SJRA, AND THE 
"TOILETTE OF THE HEBREW LADY”- 


Costly oa purao can buy ; 

-Rich, uot gaudy I for the apparel oft proclaims the man*',—> 

Shakespeare. 

The “ Toilette of the Hebrew Lady" forms one of the eubjeets 
of histurioal essays written by He Quiticey. Hr, Mason, the abte 
editor of Da Quinoey's worksi styles it as an ** independent pa^>er of 
mere digested or compiled information of the arelnsological kind, 
with little or nothing of speculative interfusion”.* 'There is a 
great resemblance between this ** Toilette " and the rlress of Ardvi 
Sfim as it is descril)ed in the AUan Yaslii, and a oomparbwm of 
tlie two ofters many points of interest. 

First, as regards tlie hmd-drfs $: Ardvi Sftra puts on a crown 
{pm&m)* on her head, made of gold, having eight comers, 
of the shape of a chariot, having a siuaU fringe, beautiful and of 
moderate aiae.“ The Hebrew ^ies are described as putting on 
three different kinds of head-dresses. They am (l) a net-work 
cap, (2) a special kind of turban, and*(S) a helmet ‘*m imitation 
of those worn by Chaldman generals",* These are all adorned with 
ribbons and golden threads interwoven within the texture. 

Then oomert the veil of the Hebrew lady, which is tlirown over 
the head. It was used only at the time when “ she was unexpoe- 
iedly surprised, or when a sadden noise gave reason to expoet tho 
approach of a stranger”.* As a parfillel to this we liav© the 
{puiti-dtina) of Ardvi Sum, and the veil of the Hebrew 
lady would tempt us to believe that this Avesta word has tho same 
aignihcance as the veil. But the context and tho close connectiO’D 
of the pokidn of modem times with certain religious ceremonies pre¬ 
vent ns &om taking this view. 

Next come the mr-riVys, the nse of which still exists among 

» "OolUotiMl Writings of TlKKoa* D« Qninefly’*, VoL VI., p. ■* of tli« «dltaTls pre- 
fma-. i Vullts 

« VoL VI,i p. 173, * p. 164* 
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Tariotts nations on tha earth, Ardvi Sdra has a hanging} golden 
earring} which is fouMoroered. ‘ The Hebrew lady is described aa 
potting on eaE-ringa of ** gold* silver, inferior metals, or ©yen of 
horn”. Evan their gods were adorned with this ornament. “In a 
later age, as we collect from the Talmud (Part VL, 4S), Jewish 
ladies wore gold or silver pendants, of which the upi»r part was 
shaped like a lentil, and the lower JxoUowed like a little cup or 
pipkin”.* They are also said to have got the upper of their 
earn Iwted, in order to adorn completely their ears with jewelry. 
The value of the ornament can be estimated from the following simile 
rajcurring in the BibleAs an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament 
of line gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear”.' 

We come now to the tmldace^ an ornament which seems to 
have a great charm for ladies of all ages and nations. On their 
necklace, the Hebrew lady, like her sisters of other races, ** lavished 
the greatest expense! and the Roman reproach was sometimes true 
of a Hebrew family, that its whole estate was locked up in a neck¬ 
lace"/ Ardvi Sika, too, puts on a necklace, but we are not fur 
nished with any i[iformation about this ornament. Among the 
soulpturas of the Skslnian and Pftrthian times, we find even male 
figures decorated with an ornament on the neck; ' and we may 
conclude from this that the nso of the necklace was not reatrio- 
ted to ladies only. 

Held in equal favour by the Hebrew ladies, and perhaps 
equally valued, was the braceht. This ornament, like its twin, the 
necklace, has kept up its importance and dignity even in our own 
times, and fioarcely will a lady bo aeon anywhere, without some or¬ 
nament round the wrist, unless she ie a widow- The Hebrews 
made ubo of gold, silver or ivory for their bracelets, and “ it was 
not unusual for a seriefl of them (bracelets) to ascend from the 
wriatto th© elbow”—a custom still in vogue among several classee 
of people in India. It is said that “ those worn by the Hebrews 
were novOT jewelled". — Males also made use of this ornament, 
and even during SksAoian times, as can be seen fr^om the scalp* 

» kbka Tfulitj 12T* * ■'CallfleiC'd vrLEJDgi^\ Vol |6a* 

i 12 * ^ Gollnated WritingsVoL V'L. p. UO, 

s Cf, >*PetiUt Part end PreMnt" by Prflf. 1 {itarf 
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tures of tlio period, it oontinued to be put on by the stronger sex. 
The Hebrew Itultes attaciied some email bells to their braoeleta, and 
Da Quinoey rather humorously says that these ornaments could be 
used, upon ooeasion, as signals of warning or invitation to a lover ” ' 
Wa fifid no pArtioular dosoription of trfloelets of Ardvi Sftra in 
the Abdn Yasht, vvhere she is desorihed simply as “adorned with 

bracelets”,* , . j x i* 

“It is posaible also that the Hebrew ladies adopted at one tune, 

in exohanga for the sandal, slippers that covered the entire foot, 

Huoh ivs were once worn at Babylon, and are ^ 

many of tlia principal figuren on the monument of Persepolis . 
Such is the description of the/c<??-drws of the Hebrew lady. The 
AbAn Yasht is somewhat silent on this subject, and simply dis^n- 
em with the foot protection with the words, .-vC-k—.-"M jlS 

(s^ranm pakUf^fnukbta)^* 

We find that the use of gold and silver was very common 
amongst the two nations and that thie has continued down to our 
own tihnes. In spite of this, in the dress both of the typical Hebrew 
lady and of Ardvi Sfira, we find an element whi^ ^mes us b^k to 

thie primeval days of our old old ancestors. Ardvi Sfira puts on 

olotlies which are prepared from the skin of a specie of wal^ otters. 
According to De Quincey, “ the simple body cloth, of leaves, 

skins, flax, wool, etc,, which mod^ty had first many 

centuries perhaps sufficed as the common at^e of l^th sexes 
amoncrst Hebrew Bedouins. It extended ^ 

knees and upwards to the hips, about which it w^lfasteried. Such 
a dress is seen upon many of the figures m the sculptures of 

^^rLddition to all these ornaments, the Hebrew lady has her 
and noe&-rifi<fS,—ovm^euU w^ch have not entirely 
fallen into disuse oven in modern times. The nosetmg was looked 
Lu “as one of the most valuable presents that a young woman 
could receive from her lover. Amongst the Midiam^, who we^ 
enriched by the caravan commerce, even men adop^ thie ’ 

IS this appears to have been the case in the family to which Job 


■‘Collected Weitimp ”, VoL VI.. p. 161 
"OoUeolcd Writing#”, Vol. VI., p. 16^ 


Atan Yuht, 6. 
Abin Yialit, 7ft. 


m., lie. 


“ OoUicUid Wtiling# VVol VL, p- 19B. 
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belong^’ (Ch« Ali.| 

One mow peculiarity tetnaiiiB to be inentionod, and it is the use 
oTpiym^n/ umoagst the Hebrews. ** No fashion of the femalo 
toilette is of higher antiquity than that of dyeing the tiiai^in of 
the eyelids and the eyo-browe witli a blaok pigment. It is 
mentioued or alluded to in 2 EiagS; IS1| 30; Jeremiah) IV, 30; 
and Bstekiel, XXIII, 40, to which may bo added Isaiah III, 16 .** * 
PtOflUtnably the dreaa which ArdvL SOra is depicted to wear 
is an idealised picture of the dross of the typical Iranian lady of the 
time in which the AbAu Yasht was composed, and the various 
oleiuentsofaumilaritydotaiiodabovo,'point out aoomparisoa between 
the dress of the ladies of the two civilisod races of antiquity,—the 
Inaela and the Iranians. One cannot assert with any certainty, 
wltether any one nation induenoed the other, or whether the dross 
was the natural evolution Irem the primeval dress of MoshyA and 
MashyOi, and of Adam and Eve respectivoly. However that may 
be, this much is certaiu that the love of making a display of lier 
dress and oraaments is a remiurkablo trait in the nature of women 
and hence tlie judgment for Uio prixle of women toreoast in the 
Bible ^—** In that Jay the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their foot, and their cauls, and their 
round tii^ like the moon} the chains and the bracelets, and the 
mufflers, the bonnets and the ornaments of the legs and the head¬ 
bands, and the tablets and the ;ear-rings, the rings and the nose 
jewels." ' 

R. P. Umsioab, 

■ Wriiingi**, Vflt 

■ HU iMt, 


1 Ibid., p. 15T* 



THE LOCATION OF THE AIRYANA-VAEJO, 
THE IRANIAN PARADISE. 

Tho (jufistion of tb© original Aryan horn© ia being much 
diflcuased of late. Though opinions with regard to it® location 
differ, yofc, of late, the theory of ita aituetion in the far north 
and the migrationa therofrotn to tiw regions wotertsd by the Oxus, 
thesJaxarteB or the Indus, seem to have been put foirili in a matiner 
which entitles Iho subject to be investigated jfurtlier and looked 
into better than has hitherto been done. 

Various passages in tbs Vondidftd support the theory that tbo 
original liorae of the Aryans was in or about the Arctio regions, 
The first Fargard of the VendidAd enumerates tlieeixteen goo<i lands 
created by Abuta Masda, and the countorcroations of Angra 
Mainyu who, by introdaoing plagues atid evils In various shapes 
into the good lands, plaood olistaoles in the way of their enjoyment 
by the oroatione of Ahiira Mazda. The best of those regions, as 
wo find Ahnra Mazda made to speak in the Vendidfld, is the 
Airyana Vaojft. 

Thus speaks Ahura Mazda“ Tho first of the good Sands 
and countries which I, Ahura Mazda, created was tho Airyana 
Vsejd by the good rivor Dftitya. Tlicreupon Angra Mainyu who 
is all death, (ho) countororeat^ by his witohoraft tho serpent in tho 
river, and winter, a work of tho Daevas. There are ton winter 
inonDts there, two auinroar months and those are cold for tho 
waters, cold for the earth, cold for the trees. Winter falls there 
with the worst of its piaguee ' 

The name of this best region signifies that it was the birth* 
land Aryan, and sood, of, Sanskrit .Sfja) of the 

Aryans or Imnians. Where, then, was the Paradise,* as Dr, Haug 
called it, of the Iranian race located t There arc some Avestan 
scholars who locate this happy land in Wortorn Iran. This 
opinion is based ohiefiy on the Pah lav i BfindahieJin, which placee 

* 8 . a n, voi, rv. pt. u Vimdwid f. i s-t, p. s. 
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Airyana VaejO near AdarMijan. This opinion was shared by the 
kt© Professors Oarmesteter, Justi, Spiegel and others. There are, 
howsTer, other savants who with Ur. GeigOTt' have arrive* *! at the 
conclusion tliai^the Airyana VaojA, Uie home of the Avostan 
|)eople was-in Eastern Iran. a shalli in this paper] afctoinpt 
briefly to point out the feasibility of the new suggestion that the 
Airyana VaejO] the original home of the MaisckyasuianS} was 
situated in the far north. 

The second chapter of tlio Vendiddd here oom®» to our aid. 
Prof. Darniesteter divided it into two ports,^ iu tlie first of which. 
Bang Yiina, son of Vivonghot, and ruler of the Airyana VaeJ6, is 
represented as having deelined to accept the function of a preacher 
and bearer of the law from Ahura Mazda on the plea of his 
inability for the task. He, however, promises to keep bis people 
happy and to make them thrive and increase.* Prom what we see 
in the second part, Yuna faithfully performs what he had pledged 
to do. The second part of the chapter opens with a reference to a 
meeting oouvened by Ahura Mazda at which Yima is present. 
In this congregation Yima is warned by Mazda of the advent of a 
severe winter and snow into the happy land under his charge and 
supervision. It is at the same meeting where the celestial gods 
have gatlierod, that Yima is advised by AJiura Xfazda to build a 
vara or enclosure for the preservation of the seeds of all kinds of 
animals and plants from this calamity. 

The holy One thus spake unto Yima;—^“0 fair Yima, son of 
Vivanghatt Upon the material world the fatal winters are going to 
fail, that shall bring the fierce, foul frost; upon the material 
world the fatal winters are going to fall that shall make snowfiakos 
fall thick, even an aredri deep on the highest tops of mounteiiw".* 
Besides tlm warning, Yima receives these instructions to build a 
f-ara :—Therefore make thee a rura, long as a riding-ground on 
every side of the square, and thither bring the seeds of sheep and 
oxen, of men, of dogs, of birds and of red blazing fires.—Tjierefore 
make thee a cur a, long as a rlding*ground on every side of the 
equate, to he an afaoile for men ; a mra long as a riding-ground 

t “('ivtlizatfon of the Eoetom Iranians in Ancient Tinier*'. ToL TL p. 89. 

* 9. B. H, Voh rV., p. 10. * 8. B. E.. VoL IV.. Fargard IL, 1—m 

• S. B. E.. Vol.. IT., r. Ih p. Ifl. 
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on every side of tlie sqaeroi to be a fold for Hocks Further on 
in the chapter Ahuia Mazda ia repreaenteil as siiyiug, ** There the 
starS) the mooii) and the sun ate only once (a year) seen to rise nnd 
set and a year seema only a& a day"/ 

Frotn the passages of the Veodidftd we have just quoted^ 
vre gather (l) that of the aLsteen good lands created by Ahura 
Mazda the Airyana Vaejft was the first created i (2) that it was 
the l>est of all; {3) that Angra Mainya introduced into it a severe 
winter and snow ; {4) that the Airyana Vaej6 enjoyed after tlie in’ 
vasiou of tJie evil spirit, only two nionths of summor against tan of 
severe winter and snow ; and (5) that to the inhahitante ot the 
vara., which Yima, the ruler of that happy land, was advised to 
have recotiTse to, the stars, the moon and the sun seemed to rise 
and set only once a year and a year seemed only a« a day* * 

It goes without eaying that the ancient Iranhins could never 
have looated what is termed their paradise * in a place buried 
in snow. The conception of a paradise should, necessarily carry 
with it thoughts of the most pieasfiat environments and surround¬ 
ings unclouded by miseries and affliction, like what tho VendidAd 
acquaints us with as liaviug descended on the first best laud 
of Mazda's creation. The subsequent snow-fall and winters that 
set in tho good region of the Airyana Vuej6 wore nothing hut the 
direct outcome of Angra Mainyu’s counter-creations. How, then, 
could such a sudden change in tlie climate of a country, onco quite 
mild ami teeming with paradisaical life, be accounted for? Let 
us tlien suppose that the site of the Airyana Yaojii, this cradle of the 
Iranian race, Is in the far north and that that is the place where 
ten months of long summer and two of short wintots once prevailed. 
This gonial climate which we have Bupposed to have obtained in 
these very cold regions, undergoes, through tho instrumentality of 
Angra ifainyu, a sudden change resulting in a ten months' winter 
and a two months' aumniBr. But the second chapter of the 
Vendidftd gives an actual description of tlie retil adi'ent of ice and 
suow that subsequently destroyed the Airyana VaeJA, thus doing 
away with the necessity of justifying our hypothetical assumption 
of such a change, __ 

* s. B. E, Vol* XV, F, n. as, pp. 1C 17. * S, A R. Vol, IV, F. n, 40. p. 20, 

* Haug's JEI^ya P< 3^7* 
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That fluch a change dkl take place in the olimatio co»ditic»ns 
of the regions in the far nortli towards the Polct where we BuggcBt 
was the place called Airyana VaejA* is fully demonstrated by the 
latest geological and archaiological researclies. This statement or 
propoeition which might have been deemetl irrational a few decades 
ago dues not appear as such when viewed in the light of the present 
advanced knowledge and the progress of scientific inveEtigations. 
There is now ample evidence to show that at one time even within 
the Arctic Circle tliere existed a mild climatet and that life there 
was not impossible* Prof. Niobolson * attempts to show that the 
plants and vegetation of tlie temperate regions at the Miocene period 
nourished within the Arctic Circle and that the temperature was 
warmer than that now enjoyed by the northern hemisphere. Put the 
language of Croll' is more emphatic* He says, “ Tlie Arctic 
regions probably upto the Nortli Polo were not only free from ice, 
but were covered with a rich and luxuriant vegetation." Grant 
Allen says that a warm and genial climate was the characteristio of 
the Polos, till a very recent periiitl" and tliat its vegetation was of 
nmeh the same type as is now found in the Tropics. Discussing the 
state of the climuto of former geological perioils, Sir Charles 
Lycll * says, In the greater part of the Miocene and tlie pro* 
ceding Eocene epochs, the fauna and Horn of Central Europe were 
sulHropicult and a vegetation resembling that now seen in Nor¬ 
thern Eurojic extended into the Arctic regions as far as tlicy liave 
yet Ijcen explored, and probably reiiched the Pole itself." Ho 
further speaks of “ a warm ditoate and an absence of &ost between 
the 40th parallol of latitude autl the Pole, a large ichthyosaurus 
having b^U found in lat. 77“ 16 ^ N-” * 

It is thus a settled scientific fact tliat the Arctic regtona once 
hod a genial and warm climate and for this result we are indebted 
to the recent scientific researches. In the &ce of snoh proved 
results, how some of the Zend scholars should hare hesitated to 
looate the Airyana VaejA in the fiur north is a matter of won- 


* *• The Life-Historj of tin. Globe ", p. 337. • ** Climate and Time ” 

(1875> p. 7 * •* Friiiciplee of OcoIoKy "filth ed,), Vol. I., p. 33]. 

* For furtha teetlmonj of pnihiKtotic dimatology ew Dr. Wanen's intorest- 

itts aad able work, " Panulise Found t a study of the prehistorifi world ". 
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der. Mr. Tiltik ' has thus explained tho retHW,>iis of this hesitar 
tion: — 

** Tho g^logical koowlodga of tha time was not suflioienily 
njvsnoed to estahlish tho existenoo of a mild climate round about 
the North Pole in ancient time.s* It was probably thin difficulty 
that stared ZetiJ aoholars in tho fact when they deolinetl to [dace the 
Airyniut VaoJA in tho far North) in spite of the plain dcifcriptioii 

clearly indicating^ its northernmost j)OBition > 3ut this difficnlty Im^ 

now been removed by the recent discoveries in geology and aroliajo- 
logy which have ftcienUfically proved “ the existence of a warm and 
genial climate near the North Polo in inter glacial times and 
tliat tho polar regions were invodral, at least twice, by glaciation 
which destroyed their genial climate The sudden change in the 
climatic conditions of the happy land of the Airy ana VaejA describ¬ 
ed in the Vendidfld as having been introduced by Angra Mainyu* 
is precisely what from a geological {xilnt of view would be aeoribHl 
to the glacial epoch. 

We have jgeen above that to tlie sabjects of Yima residing in 
the vara the sun, tho moon and the stars seemed to rise and set only 
once a year, and a year seemed only aa a day. This ia a distinct 
refezenoo to the year-long day-and-night. At no place on tho 
surface of tho globe except at the Pole is such a phenomenon to 
be obtained. This clearly shows the northernmost position of the 
vara^ and points out that tho knowledge of the year-long day and 
night and of a single rising of tluj sun during the year was 
acquired by the remote ancestors of tho Iranian race, not, as has 
been supposed, merely by an exercise of imagination, but from tho 
personal experience of these phenomena in their primitive home 
at the North Pole. Tho author or authors of the VcndiJftd, which 
so vividly describes the advent of the ice-age, it is possible, may 
not have personally witnessed the climatic changes, but the facts 
they have stated must necessarily have been handed down to them 
from tradition. 

Soth the VendidAd* and the Minoe-bKherad * place the vara 
of Yima in the Airyana YaejA, When the inhabitants of the fxtra 
are known to have experienced plienomena such os are only charac- 

1 “ Tbc Arctic home in t1i« Vedas ”, (1993) pv 363. * Ibid. 

* Ii»d. * Vwid. IL. 21-26. • Chap, LXU„ 15, 
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tariatic of the North Poloi one is boand to locate Airyatia V^jO 
m the Arctic regioos. lo the light of t^ inqomos conduc¬ 
ted within the last half a century on stnotly soienti^ 
fail to understand on what grounda the th^ry of ooating 
Airyana Vaejd in the Arotio regiona should be duMjarded. A few 
Zend scholars may have arrived at a particuloT conclusion at 
a time when geological science had not mads such rapid stnd^ as 
it has now done, and hence they could not have of 

locating a home with which the happiest aa^mtiona alone ijould 
be connected, in the icebound polar region. That do^ not m^, 
however, thatTtUeir conclusion should not be revised in the light 

of new scientific research, . , ■ ^ j * si- 

In conclusion, we must acknowledge our indeb^W to S,r 
Charles LyeU, Dr. E. W. West, Mr- B. G- Tiiak, Dr. Wm, 

Warren and others, whose works have been of material assistance 

to ns in the preparatioD of .thb paper. 

Rustaxji Nasarvanji MusbHi. 


I 







THE GATHIC LITERATURE AMD KANT, 

lu the middlo of the eighfceanth caatury the aaered of , 
the Zoroaetrian religion wore as uniotolUgible to tlie European 
eoholars as Greek and Hebrew are to Pnrai BchooUiojs. Tlie 
European rasairohae Lute the goltlen mines of the Avesta Ixjgan 
with that zealous and assiduous Freiioh aavaiit An<:|uetll J3u Perrout 
who, after six years’ stay in India translated portions of the tests 
into Freuoh, and pahlishoJ in the year 1771 his famous book in 
French *' Zend-A vesta, the work of Zoroaster”. Immnnuol Kant, 
the great German philosopher, whofH) name was at the moinent on 
theliiJS of the majority of Uiinking people in Goriimny,wenttlirough 
Anquetil's work carefully a^id found do trace of any philosophical 
idoa in the Zend Avesta, It ia indeed disappointing to note that such 
a great philosopher and a “Second Messiah", as ho was named by 
Bnggesen, the Danish p^t, oould not fiml even the rudimonta'of 
philosophy in it, but it must be remembared that it was not his 
fault. Anquetirs translation of the GAthOa was inaccurate and 
incorrect, and it was, tlierefore, an uphill task for the German 
philosopher to lift up the veil which ahrouded the philosopliy 
of the great philosopher and prophet—Zoroaster, Had Kiuit 
lived in this century to di]) into the volumes of the ttanalation 
made by Haug, Mills and Kauga, ho would have noticetl many 
passages full of deep jihilosophy and would liavo admired the great 
ancient Iranian philosopher and his phlloaophy. But Kant was 
gathered to his fathers in the year ISO I when a few Oriental 
soholars in Europo had hut just begun to decipher the ancient 
Avesto philologicuily and to unravel the knotty passages of Zorcr 
aster’s philosophy. Kant Is dead aiid gone, but his memomble 
works are still extant, A careful study of his books will enable one 
to find out how the few thcologloal, philosophical and ethical ideas 
introduced into the world by Zoroaster ate re-echoed and ro-Luvigo- 
rated by the German philosopher. 

The promineut feature of Zoroastrian theology is Monothe¬ 
ism, From tlie Avesta we learn to give up polytheism (Yasna 
14 
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XXXIl. 3) and to Boknoifled^o only oiio God—Ahurn Majula^ the 
living Li>rd, the Great Creator, who ia the Mainyu to he con¬ 
ceived only iti thought. Ho is the Wiadoin Consutnmate and 
the ‘ All-knowlalge He ia tlie Holy one, tlio Perfect Boiag possessed 
of Good mind. Health, Immortal it}'' ond Piety. Ho is Mighty, 
SubiioiC) Bountiful and Ever^Iasting. Let us road some of the 
verses of the Gdtlifts amt observe Zarathushtra’s oonoeption of Go<j: 

**Tbetefote, oa the First (Primeval Sriirit) did I conceive of 
Thee. 0 Ahum Miisilal as the One to be adored with the mind in 
the creation, as the Father of the Good Mind vrithln us, when I 
IjeheJd Thee with my eyes as tlie veritable maker of our Righteous¬ 
ness, as the Lord of the actions of life"." 

** I believe Thee to be the best Being of all, the source of light 
for the world. Every cue shall choose 'llieo as the source of light, 
Thee, 0 Ma^ija, most Beneficent Spirit". * 

So I ooneeiveii of Thee as Bountifiil, 0 Great Giver, Maiwla ! 
when I tjeheld Tliiio ns Supremo in the generation of life, wlion 
as rewarding deeds and worils, Tiiou didift establish evil for the evil 
and happy blessings for the good, by Tliy (great) virtue (to Iw 
adjudged to oaoh) in the ctoalioii’e finai change".* 

If we tiike up Kant now wo finil that lie believe iu tlie 
eiistenoe of God. He tionaidcrs God as the unity of reality and 
{losslbility, Being and Tlieugbt. He asserts that the Absolute 
being mnet bo conceived as a Spirit endowed with absolute power, 
absolute wls<li>m and absolute goodness, Goil is the Being of 
all beings, the Infinite Mind and the Selfsubsistiag Wisdom; He 
U the necessary Being with the eas retdissiinuni". God, according 
to Kant, accounts for the unity of the world, and he argues i 
“Since therefore, the mere existence of subBtsnees is plainly 
insufficient to account for their mutual ootmeetion and reciprocal 
infiuence, end an external nexus of things independent, implies 
a eoinmon principle tlirongh wliich their existence is determined 
with lolation to each other, and since without such a common 
principle, no genera! Iwnd of anion can be conceived, we have here 
a most evident proof of the existence of God and indeed of the 
existence of one God, a proof which is far more oonviocing than 

I Yu. XXXI, a 3, B. EL, p. ii (Milli). > Yu. XLin, 2, Hautf's 

£tujra p. 1». * T». XLIir, $ S. B. £L, p. m (B£Ule; 
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the oommuti argument ‘ ex oontmgentift mundl ’ 

On grounds of spceulative rouaon, [diiloeuphera Imve bailed the 
exiHtonco of GniiU Knnt would find dofbcts in the pliyBioo-dieologi' 
oalt oosmologicii) nnd (intoiogioal argumonta uaoit by tliem in 
proving tli© oxbtonce of God and would net forth hi* nryunviif from 
deitign for the existtiuco of Gwl. “Thoro ia Gixi”, say* Kant, 
“ Ijwauiie nature, oven in obiwis oriuld not proceed oUierwifto 
Uian witlt regularity and order".' In the G^thA Uahtavait) we 
obsorvo the eamo sueclnet and terse arguments U 80 <[ soma oenturieB 
ago by the ancient Iranlnn Sage : 

This I ask Thee, O Almra I toll mo aright: Who by genera¬ 
tion was the first fatlier of the Righteous order (within the world) ? 
Who gave tho (roourriiig) sun and Htars their (undoviating) way ? 
Who ostabltBhodthat whereby tl to moon waxes and whereby she wnnjes, 
tare ThteX Who from beneath hatli auniaineti iHoeiirth iind the 
oluuds above that ihcydo not fall ? Who mmle tlvo waters and tire 
plants I Who to tlje wind lias yoked on tlus storm-elouds, the swift 
and fleetest two? Who, O Great Creator, Is tlic inspiror of the 
good thoughts i Who AS n slrry/td artUan liath maite the tights 
and the ilarknees? Who, oa Uiua *kifful hath made sleep and the 
zest (of waking hours)? Who (spread) the Auroras, the noontides 
and midniglits"? * 

We tlius find tlmt tlie ^tronsirian Uieulogy is sirictiy hase«l 
on monotheism; but the speculative philosoptiy of Zoroaster 
wittch has been misinterpreted by some cru-ptng oriiloa is baaed on 
Dualism. Acconling to Zoroaster, Ahura Maxda is tho only 
Suproioe Being, and He employs two contrary but united principles— 
one good, the other Evil — “ to make the opp<fsing phenomena of 
life and its uhaonoe, of Heaven auil of Hal)These two prinel- 
plcs are named '^Spenta Mainyu—the Bountiful Spirit" and 
** Angto Matnj'u", the ** Dcstroj-iug Spirit". The former is 
the autlior and projiagalor of all that is gYXM), noble, beneficent 
and useful ; the fatter ia the author of all that is base ntut evil and 
the destroyer of all that is good and usefn! fn nature. Angro 
Matnyu teaches men to disregard the dictates of reason and 

' Coint, fKwu"i Criiiat Philosophy) Vo1 L p lit. * Kant by 

Wmiara WailfiOB p. 109. » Yossn XUV. 3. i 6 3, E E. p. 113 (KLIIk). 

Yauia XXJL 4 8. E E p. 39 (MiUi}. 
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morality «ii<l iefiipla them to grovol in idleness and vice, 

Spelltn-Miiijivu exhorts men to obey the dictfttes of ressoa siict 
iijorulity, tri^ to lift them from the mire of wickednesa htkI ineites 
them to stick to Righteousne»?. “ Let the wifio oliooee one of 
thef?e two. Re gocul^ not baee".' Sndi is the admonition of 
Zoroaster. 

Tills dootriite of Dnoliem solves the difficult jyroblem of the 
J!)iscrepaTioies ra life, of Good snd Evil, of the existence of evil and 
its supposed origin from the Beneficent Being. Thu tenor of this 
doctrineie that God wlio is nil goodc^mnot be responsible for |»rms- 
tioiitevil. The dualism ofthe two principles corresponds not only with 
the laws of modem scienee. * * hut with the dualism of PhenomoDA 
and Noumena, of Pmcticnl Benson and Desire, expounded by 
Kant. According to him, there is a radical rift in hniiian imtum, 
an antithests between a sensuous self ami nii intelligible self—a 
phenoniGfion nm) n nounienon. ** Tliero is a distictiou ’, as Eaut 
says, ** of the motive wbicli arises from our coiiscinTifluefis, of our¬ 
selves as subjects from the motives Uint arise from our nature ns 
objects ". * FurUier Kant finds the essential antagoiiism of Spirit 
and imture in the moral life. Ho obsfrvee: Man's will is ft»r 
liarmoiiy j but nntnte knows better what is good for his species: 
her will is for diescDsion. He would like a life of comfort and aa- 
iisfaotlon, hut nature wills that he aliould bo dragged out of idle¬ 
ness ond itinctlve content and plungml into labour and trouble, tti 
tinier that lie may be nunle to sock in liis own prudciioo for the 
means of again delivering liiniself from them. The natural impul¬ 
ses which prompt this efibrt—the causes of nnsociablGnotis and 
mutual conflict, out of which ho many evils spring — are also in 
turn the spurs wliidi drive him to the Llcvelopmcnt of his powers. 
Thus they really lyetniy the providence tif a w'Lbc Creator and not 
tlie interfetenee of some Evil Spirit wlilch htis meddlotl with the 
world which God had nobly filaunetl, and enviously overturnwl ila 
order"." 

Tho idea of the iin mortidily of the soul pervmles the Gilthfis. 
It i« said in Yasna XLV, 7 that the soul of the HighteouB attains 
teeternal Immoitulit^’. Further in YasiiH XXXIV it is diatiiictly 

^ Vania XXX, 3. * VMc' A niixicra ^anuitruui ' by Saniuiyl Lain; p. IfO 
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ex pressed that “ Immortality, Hightoottaness and the Kingdom of 
welfare will he granted to tliese men in conecnueneD of pious deeds, 
words and devotion." AccordIng to Kant, the existence of God 
and the immortality of tlio soul are tlio postulates of pure practical 
reason. To read Kiwit'a elaborate argument for the immortality of 
the soul, which the great Iranian Fhilosoplier has not tijjonly ex¬ 
pressed, is indeed interesting- He writes: “ This suhstanoe (soul) 
taken sim[]ly as the object of the internal sense, gives US the con¬ 
cept of iin,mctteTiality l and ns simple nubatanco that of iiirnrrwpfi^i- 
Uty its identity as tliat of an iutellcotual siiliat<ince gives us per- 
Kcmoh'ty, and all these three together vpirituaUty : its relation to 
objects in space gives us tho concept of i'omrnttciuifi (interoourso 
with bodies), tho pure psychology thua reprefietiting the thinking 
sul^stanco os tho principle of life in matter, that is, a xdu/ and as 
the ground of amjtmUtyi which again, as roetricteil by spirituality, 
gives us tho concept of immortality'^* *' 

If we accept the translation and interpretation of Ynsna 
XIjIV, 19, made by Hang, we would find other notions ot Zara- 
thustra'^a speculative philosophy : “ Two intellects”, the ‘first* 
and the ‘last*. The ‘ first’ is innate wisdom and the * hvst’ is that 
which is acquired by experience. These notions seom to be con¬ 
formable with Kant's'notions of InUUectm nrehetyptm and InUlhrtm 
Eotypui* 

The moral philosophy of Zoroaster is, as wo know well, based 
on the triwl of Thought, Word and Deed. According to Zoroas¬ 
ter there must Iw “ ettective righteousness in every jiartlcular, nega¬ 
tive mid positive, passivo and active, as to thought, as to word 
and as to deed." “Gootl thought, word aud|deed l»id to Asba"— 
Righteous Perfection, auil “ lligliteous Perfection is tho Highest 
Good,—it is Happiness. Happiness is for tlie sake of Righteous¬ 
ness, the Best." Asha is thus the Divine Law of Righteous Per¬ 
fection and tho Gategorical imperative of the Zoit'astrian ethics 
is: Every Zoritaatrian must pursue Asha—tho Highest Good,— 
and “ think of the welfare of the creation ” ' and happiness shall 
follow of itself as tho final result- Ho who “ follows Asha both in 


* Kant'ii Critique of Pure Reason, traiialatwl by if ax Muller, p. 

* Yaeiia XXXUI, 2 : Ilnug'n Easays, P- 1S3. 
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his words und lus sotions aliall ho tho most helpful sud vigorous 
l>oin«-to Ahum From this we can oonolude that the 

ZorSistrian Ethies Is compatible with the Ethics ofTransoendonU- 
lism as wcU as with the Ethics of nniversalistio Utshtorimdarn. 

Kant is well'ktiowu for his transcendental ethics. In his ethics 
the notim aftlutt/ must lead to ends and must ou moral priueiplae 
irive tho foundation of majiiuw with mpect to the end which we 

to proimse to ourselves”.* * Kant lays great stre.ss^on confor- 
mitv to Moral /.ntr which declares the sine fpia non of morahty. 
With this prolitninary indispenBablc cotiditioa tlmmoral law obliges 
every one to promote the welfare of the world and of himsdf, and 
thus to attain to the final goal of happiness. Kant is thus in com¬ 
plete accord with Humanitarlanism or Universalistw Utilitaria* 

nisin. 

In conclusion, wo repeat Umt had Kant lived to read the trans¬ 
lation of tlm GAthfts, mode by Hang. Mills, and Kanga, he would 
have siioton of Zoroaster's theology as well aa of his sfiecalativa 
and moral philosophy in terms of high commendation and would 
not have penned the followsug words; “Amongst all the 
public religions that have ever existed, the Christian alone is 
moral ”, • Kant divides all religions into two classes: “ favoureeek- 
ing” religion {rocr© worship) and “ moral" religion, that is, the 
religion ofa good life. The piofoundesl philosophers and the most 
eminontsavants of modern times admit that the Zonx^trien religion 
also which teaches its followers to Iwd a good pious life and to be¬ 
come better members of society, is a moral religion. Dr. Geiger 
is quite right when he says ; “ The clmractarof these (Zoroastrian 
ethics) is so personal and individual that wo ate involuntarily forced 
to lusBume tlmt it is the product of an individual super^minent 
spirit which, endowei! with sirecial moral gifts of nature, has 
attainec,! to such keeoiiCBS and preciseueBs hi the conception of 
moral laws.” 

D. N. Pavri, 


» Yubto XXXT, 82. * Kant’s Theory of Ethics, tranaJatod by Abbott p. 299. 

* Kaaft Tluwry of Elhics by Abbott p. 360. 
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COMMENTARIES. 

It is an oft repented remark that Uie Avesta literature ouce 
possessed 21 nasks or books, embrnoing varioua subjects, theologica!, 
pb il osopli i cal, astronom ical, tnatbem (iti ciiS, googrftpl i ical, m edioi tud, 
etc. It is useless to lamoat over the calamitous detstniction of tliiH 
ricU lore by Alexander the Great, the Greek iavatlcr ol Persiuj 
But it is plaining to note that the Evil Geuiun that iuatigated Ibo 
Greek warrior to bum down in a drunken frolic tlio lil>riiry at 
Porsepolis, wherein were kept all Zoroastrlaii writings, was partly 
foiled in his wicked aim, for, despite the most ruinoua mvages 
j>erpolrated by Alexander, the liternturo of the Zoroastrians lias not 
beeu totally lust in oblivion, but at lea^t a jjortton of it has bean 
preserveil and banded down to us in a more or less iutelligiblo con* 
ditioQ, thanks to the indefatigable efforts of such princes «s Talk baali, 
ArJeshir P^lpikan, Slnlpur ArJeshir, Shapur Hormozd, Khuaru 
Kobtld and Xoshirwun, aided zoalousl}* and gntbusiastically in their 
work ofcol looting the son tiered tiine*hanoureJ fragments of the Avesta 
by such learned priests as Tansar, ViriVf, Adarbdd Mebrospand and 
othors. These protectors of the religious writings of Zarathushtra 
and bis disciples did not content themselves by merely cuUocting 
together the Cragments of the literature, but they also translate^i the 
same into Pahlavi, elucidating the more obsouro and ditBcult pas¬ 
sages by means of explanations and commentaries. But even these 
were not destined to remain undisturbed. Tito same evil star seemed 
to hover over the alread 3 ’ oppressed and afUicted faith of the Zoroos- 
triaus who had to pass throqgh a vory trying and crushing persecu¬ 
tion at the hands of their Moliammadan oonquorora well known for 
tltelr religious fanatieism. But even these devastators of Persia 
and of Persian literature left to the followers of Zarnthushtra some 
remnants of the Scriptures of their faith, namely, sorue scattered 
portions of the Avesta, and a handful of Pahlavi writings. Goiusi- 
derlng the vicissitudes through which the Zoroastrian Scriptures 
have passed, no Pars! will hesitate to remember with feelings of 
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gratitiido tha SAssAaiati ucoomplJshers of tho revival of tlio sacred 
writings, for it is no oxaggoration to say that had it not bean for the 
Pahlavi translators and ootumontators, it would havo been a very 
heavy task for a modern stttdonfc,—nay almost impiactioobb in 
some oases,—g® BUCcetsafuHy through the labyrinth of the Scrip¬ 
tures of the Prophet of Iran, wrifctan as they are in au obscure 
language. 

It is these Pahlavi translatioua and ooiumentarles that assist 
os considerably in uuderatandmg'the original Avesta text*. But 
one should not lie too warm in extolling the decidedly meritorious 
work of the learned priests of tho Avestio ronaissanoe, for, as on tiie 
one hand, tlioy have facilltatcHl the comprehension of tlie unintolli* 
gible passages of tho original texts, they iiave, on Ilia other hand, 
retarded and obstruotod the understanding of other passages. How 
the commentators chiini a Ktudont’s appreciation of tVieir ii'ork, can 
be seen from Uio following few out of many oxampSes of the lieauties 
of the coinmentaries. 

How cleverly given is the explanation of the people’s Idea about 
immortality referred to in Yosna IS-, 4, by putting forward such 
a phrase an '*« liy n* -v-" showing clearly that 

the of the Avesta implioa the imperishability of one’s 

good name on this earth, only through rlgli toons act ions I 
Speaking of the gloriousnais of Yiroa; alluded to in Tasna IX,, 
14, the oommontator uses the phrase which 

means Know that glory is duteous ness ”, and rjuotes the opi¬ 
nion of another writer by name Raahna wliose view also, though 
verbally dilferent, agrees in spirit with that expressed by himself. 
Both connect glory with duteousnoss. This, of course, serves to 
point out the high moral standard of the age that could distinguish 
true sterling glory from a mere hollow sound of popular faine. 

Tlie Avesta story of Koresfispa and tho jmisouous dragon in¬ 
volves a slight inconaistoncy, as will be seen from the wonh 

f, ^‘Heatlktng fell nj^ri^hted the -mdnl^-minded Kereslkpa”. 
In this sentonce Kereslispa is called manty-mindedt and in the same 
breath wo are told that he ftdl bark in at the sudden atart- 

Itng of the dragon on ffho.ie back ha was cooking his noon-day 
meal. But the Pahlavi commentaries would not pass unnoticed 
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this apparent iticnnsistenoy, however trifling it raaj- ba, and wo 
have the glcjaa: -e'O oy r?>s i-reur 

(, j.j ** Kaaw that his m iidydiaartodne^H {lit., matily-mindedness) 
was this that ha kept his wits on the occasion ”, which aocoants in 
a masterly way for the use - in the A vesta of the epithet 
coupled with the phrasa , Many other 

instances reflect very creditably on the aeal and industry of the 
commentators who have made all possible attempts to understand 
and explain the truth. At times they display a groat deal of in¬ 
genuity in expounding Avesta texts. For instance, an attempt is 
made to explain the origin of the Aveata name Thritft by 
the gloss ' * *j| cjp^ -y^J t. “ Enow 

that hia being called SurU was this that he was the third 
son. It should not, however, be supposed that the Jooramen- 
tators were always in the habit of explaining away, by hook or by 
crook, any Avesta passage that they came acroas by the utmost 
stretch of their imagination and ingenuity. To do justice to iliem 
it is Bs-santial to point out that they frankly admit at times their 
ignorance or inability to explain things that ^ey do not under¬ 
stand] as will be seen from such passages ns y-" yj t. tf*, 

"Thera is nooommeatary on this word", (Yasna X., 30) and 
a., It is not clear", as in Vendidild II-, 19. This scho¬ 
larly humility of aokuowlodging their inability is a remarkable 
trait in the character of the Pahlavi commentators, and to speak 
in the words of Dr. Geldner, “ is of great importance for an esti¬ 
mate of the value of thetr work". 

Hitherto we have dealt with the merits of the commentaries. 
Lat us now cost a passing glance at the other side of the shield, 
and look at their obvious defects. It k not amiss to say that the 
commentators were not infallible. Among their demerits may be 
mentioned their carelesanesa of syntactical structure, the occasional 
confusion of peraons in grammar, the use of the singular for the plu¬ 
ral, of the masoultne for the feminine, and vice versa. But these arc 
merely linguistic shortcomings due, to some extent, to the incom' 
plefeeneas of the Pahlavi grammar, and they have referonoa more to 
the translation than the comment. In some eases, these shortcom' 
ings am the creation of the modern student who fails to comppshend 
the Pahlavi writer on account of the difficulty of deciphering the 
Ij 
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Pahliivi writings. There are, ho waver i genuioe clofecta for which 
the (jomraentfltorB fire themaelvea rqsponsiblo. 

We hare given above on example of the clovernesa with which 
the commontotora explain the inqonsistonoies of the A vesta 
texts. Now lot us give an example of tlie inooasi&tenoiBa tliat 
appear In the fahlavi oommentary where none eiisrt in the 
Avesta. In the Pahlavi redaction of Yaeua IX,, 3, it is said that 
Zarathushim know Haoma and yet lie is at the same time repre¬ 
sented as f^ncstioning Haoma os to wlio he was, and Haoma as in¬ 
troducing himself to Zarathualitra as and This Lb 

iiioxpl[cable, and leode U6 to believe that the interjiretaiioii of the 
original in Pahlavi is inoorrect. There appears no need for all this 
oeromony, if according to the commentator, 

itjfSrn trf Jv€ af -"jt 

i. e., “Zarothashtra rceogoisod Haoma, for this reason that at that 
time he (Zarathushtra) Iiod been (i. c,, used to ho) much (in con- 
toct) with the Yawitas,” 

The Pahlavi commentaries also throw a side-light on <mntem- 
porary events. The eomtnentariffij eaimot bo expected to dSsclose 
the political, social and soientlfto conditions of the time, but they 
enable one ttt form at least a rough estimate of the religious, philo¬ 
sophical, and, to some extent, the literary eouditien of the times. 

In the first placci the fact that we find eommenta on the sioipl* 
eet possagoa in the AvosU, lemis us to believe that either the people 
of the time must have been entirely unable to comprehend Avestio 
idoos or tliat the oommenUtois were not very confident that their 
translation by itself would be mtelligible to the people. Indeed, 
wc must not overtook the fact that the commentators had to deal 
with the sublime poetry of the Gathfts, and the more or less poetical 
oharocter of the rest of the Avesta. It was on account of this 
linguistic ditfioulty that they had to resort to glossee on even very 
simple exproasions in order to avoid amhiguitie®. ^ 

An estimate regarding the notion of charity prevalent during 
that age can be formed from the words ^ 

ooourriug in Yasna IX.,49;-“Thou dost given thing unto him to 
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«rhom it sboutd )>e given.” This ehows that the people of tbe tiine 
knew that charity was not to bo praotieod without diicnininatioDf 
and that it wan a virtue only if it wont to help the deserving. 

An obvious luletako of the Pnhtavi ooinmentatore ooneitita in 
their attributing a phyeical body to the abstract idea of the 
A vestio word <laeva. Nowboto iu tho pure philosophy of the G&ih5e 
is a underatuod to have a body like tfiat either of a mao or 
of a beiuii. This Pahiavi notion and otbors of the kind about tho 
Eoroastrian philosophy moTB our approoiation of the cacellenoo 
and utility of the ooromentaidea; for if Vo were to read the com* 
meniarieaalonet without tlio original A vesta toxta, our estimate df 
the philosophy of the Zoroafitrinn teachings would not bo very 
high. 

However, it will not bo juslifiahto to condemn the Pahiavi 
oommoniariea nioruly becaueo they contain, eeattored here atidtlioro, 
a few uncouth and wrong ideas about tho sublime philosophy of Znt- 
rathuehtru*s tenohings. Before pronouncing, there fore, a ooudemua* 
tion, one lias only to imagine Uirough what difHcultioa the oommon* 
iatoTfi hod to clear their unaided way. 

In their time, thi^ hail no oppotiunlty of studying comparative 
philology, and there was no eoienoe like tliat of comparative philoso 
phy and theology, as we have to*day. Modem oivilixatioo affords 
ufl an invaluable assistance in our studies, which tho learned Dosturs 
of old did not possess. And yot they have achieved so ver^' success* 
ful results, although they are deficient in many respects. Tlieir 
eSbrts have boon so very sucoessful that a close study of the 
Pahiavi redaction is now indispensable for a saUsfactory study of iJio 
Avesta. For, although, at one»time, the Pahiavi writings were relo- 
gatwl to the background m so much of traditional litcraiure which 
only hampers a soientific study of the original A vestio texts, a 
reaction has now set in , and even thoee savants who were the loud* 
(wt in decrying the bestowal of any attention to tho Pahiavi com* 
mentnries, have now begun Judioiously to utilise those works in 
their endeavours to unfold the old Aveetan loro in a strictly soien* 
tific spirit. 
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MAZDAK, THE IRANIAN SOCIALIST. 

I 

INTRODUCTION. 

Socialism is one of the mofit important questions of the daj m 
almost all the states of Europe. As a recent smter' on Socialisin 
saysT There ore good and true elcmenta in socialism.... There ore 
also bad and false elements in socialism,'* * Sociolieni or 
nism has been tried on some practical basis sever^ times. To_BtU' 
dents of Political Economy, the systems of St. Simon and of Cou¬ 
rier are well known.* But the trials of these systems haTc failed. 

The word Socialism ” is said to be not more tlian 80 years 
old. But some of ite tenets— its had and false olcmentsare 
very old. The object of tliis paper ia to give thoTersioa of Eirdouai 
and of other oriental writers, on the tenets of Mazdak, an Iranian 
socialist, who lived in the early part of the sixth ccnluty- after 
Christ. 

As said by Gibbon, the people of were deluded and in¬ 
flamed by the fauatioiKm " of tliis socialist, ** who aseerted the com¬ 
munity of women, and the equality of mankind, whilst ho appropri¬ 
ated the richest lands and most dutiful females to Uie use of his 
Beetarios”.* 

Hawlinson, referring to his communistic views, calls him a 
“ Magian reformer", and say a that ho “ presented the spcctael© of 
an enthusiafit* who prwich^ a doctrine of laxity and EcK-indul- 
genoe, not from any base or selfish motive, but simply from a con¬ 
viction of its truth," ‘ and asks us to oomparc his case with that of 
Eudoxus,’ the predecessor of Epicurus, as reported by Aristotle".' 
At lejast, as far as his views about marriage ate concerned, from 
what we read of him in the oriental autltors, we arc not disposed to 

t ■■ SooiilUm ** bj Flint. 

t jAwcfttV<i( PditlcAl f186D) pp. 

B “ l^eo^int muA Ftll of the Btucum Eni^^iJii» ( la+A) Vol 111 pt 116* 

» lUvIinwfi't Mon«rc3ty (1ST6) 51$. 

* utate 3 * IhitL^ 
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exempt tim from bad 111011 x 68 . Gibbon's views, given above, 
seem to portray him in his true colours- Malcolm estimates him 
in his proper character when he calls him a ‘‘religious impoetor 
Before deseribmg the tenets of Mardsk, as given by Firdouai 
and other Mahomed an authors, w© shall give hero in brief, the 
references to him in the Pahlavi books- 

n. 

REFERENCES TO MAZDAE IN THE PAHLAVI BOOKS, 


1, The Pohlavi Vendidad.— ThcoldoitPahiavi writing, where¬ 
in Mazdak is referred to, is the Pahlavi "Veiididfld-* In the fourth 
chapter of the "V endidfld, ' it is enjoined that a poor Zoroastnnn, 
who seeks knowledge (i. e- wants education) or who seeks a wife 
(i. e. wisliets to be married) or who wants some material or monetary 
assistance, may be helped. Then follows Infttruetioiis about the best 
time for seeking knowlwlge, i. e., for studus.* Then follows a 
passage wbich advises that the deserving poor may be helped with 
things wanted by them/ Lastly comes Uie passage which re¬ 
commends a married life,* Tlierein it is said that a married per¬ 
son is better able to withstand difficulties and afflictions and to fight 
against evil-minded persons than one who is unmarried.‘ In the 
list of such evil-minded persons is mentionetl the class of tlio impious 
starving heretics {ashemaoijhem anashavmem miffjiharestdtftn). As 
an instance of such an " impious starving heretic”, the Pahlavi 
translator and commentator gives the name of Maz<lak. It gives 
the following wortls es a oommentary;— CAey&n 

nirtrmsA naphman sir vashtvivnt aeshOtt pavtm sfiff va mory Md’\ ' 
i. e., “like Mazdak (son) of Bfimdad, who, while he himself eats to 
satiety, gives up others to hunger and death". 

Tliis is an allusion to his imposture, tliat by his now creed ho 
'"pretendefl to be an unselfish person but in the end he made himself 


of Penii*'* ^ 18£D); VoL I-, p. IW, 
JWA 44 , * /Mm *S. * /M., 46. 


FmTKard (V., 49. 
• /Wd., 47-49. 


» Cf *'*'1 property h«»o done »o» to mpport 

me then I b«ve to lopport thtm. They ht-nt, ooiiipeUed me to emk# oxertioM Oirt I ^Ij 
thoaght mywsif c*p*bl# of; end often. «hoti on Oie eve of deep^riot, tht-j W fo«^ me, 
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rich at the cost of others. We shall see later on, on the authority 
of historuuiB, that such vras thought to be the case. 

2, The Sahman YdSht; a Dream of Zoroaster.— The Fahkvi 
Rahman Yasht sjjosvts of a dronm of Zoroaster wherein he jmiw a 
tree with “ four branches, one golden, one of silver, one of steel, and 
one mised up with iron**.* The dream, when interpreted, indicated 
that the tree was the great millenium after the revelation of the 
religion by Zoroaster and that the four branches were the four 
important epochs of that nvillenium, when four great personages 
appoarod and im porta at events happened. The third branch of ^e 
tree, viz-t that of steel, indicated ‘‘the reign of the glorlhed 
ritidrt) KlifisrA, son of Kevdd (KobiUl)”' (A, I>. 5;il-578), who 
BUppreseedtheheres}' of Mawlak. The Baliman YashtBays: During 
this time, Uie accursed Mazdik, son of BUrndfiii, who is op|>o£ed to 
the religion, comes into notice, aTul is to cause disturbance among 
those lo the religion of Goil, And he, the glorifiwl one, samiuoned 
Kliflard, son of iL^hdiid, and Dild-Aubarmard of Xishlipftr, who were 
high-pricBte of Atari^putakfln, and Atar6-fr6bflg, the undeceitful 
(ni'ddi'd), Atar^-pftd, Atar6-Mltr6, and Bakht-ftfrld to his pt«^ 
sence...,"* 

According to the Persian version of this subject, “ Khtisr6 
sent a meesage to the accursecl Mazdak, requiring him to 
reply to the questions of tliis priestly assembly on pain of death, to 
which ha aHsented, and he was asked ten religious questions, but 
was unable to answer one; so the king put him to death im¬ 
mediately".* Aswoshallfi6eiateron,F irdous i rotets to this pries tly 
assembly mentioned in the Bahman Yaaht. That (Noehir* 

wftn) held such priestly aseomblieB for various, purposes appears 
from the Epistles* of Mdnuschehar.* Nisliipiibar, who k 

* Ch«f, J. l. S. B. Ew. Vol, V„ p. U*iJ. i /Wj,. Ci»h I., S. 

» llid t Chip. 1., 6-7. & B. E., Val. V,, p. 19t. 

* B B.E., VoL V., p. IS*, nu*# S, 

* E[h«iIb I, nhip. IV., 16-17 ( s. li. Ji. vot. xvm., p, m. 

* VAridiM r«f«nni«e» k) thne [inettif u««iatj|iei in ijjt BpietlH of MAiiiualithiir 

«oil olievhflK, throw k riilo-Ilglit, oa tho hlertueb/ of «noi«nt Iritn, tiapeoUllp 

in ili« iliUiot&iidiM tiiD«i «ft«r tht downfall of tha Stuwuiiiu) «mpir«. Tho^ uf that 
tKa liIgb-priBiti of principal centret, hk« Port wrl KJntiui, hod • eonnafl to adrioo thani on 
piinolpal oseleuuticnl qiurttooa fb) IIiom bi^h-priesin eron maintained * mnnbcr 
Iwopa. (tf) W'iiantlia bund priuU bfloatiio tctt old, tbair iffaln wen loohitd nflwbr * 
eom mitteo of looi leurnod pri^ata (Fijfe S.D.E., VoL XVUL, latroducUoa, p. XXVlI)i 
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often rofetrod to in tha Piihliivi "V'oiididiki and tho Nirangist&Q as n 
ooiiiinentetort ^ proniinout cnantbef of tliaao priestly assemblies 
of Noshbrnr^n.' As Dr, West ' says, it is possible ttmt tlie 
above-niontioned priest Did-Auhormuad of Nishtljjur, referred to in 
the Hnhnian Ynslit fw taking a part in the priestly assemblies to 
dioeuBS questions vitli Mnzdakf is the priest Nishfipiir of the ouurt 
of XoshirwHn referred to in tlio Eiijstlea, 

Another Dream of Zoroaster.— Tlte Rahman Yosht speaks of 
anotiior dream of the prophet wherein he saw a tree witfi seven 
hranohes. • In the interpretation of the dream, it is said of tlie 
sixth branchy whioh is that of steel, that it ** is tlie reign of King 
KliAsrO, son of Kevfid, when he keeps away from this teligion the 
nccursed Mazdik, son of Bilmdiid, who remains oppouod to the reli¬ 
gion along with the heterodox* *’/ 

The Dream of ZoroaUer as given in the Persian Zarthosht- 
nameh. —^The Persian Zarthosht-nAmeh written by Zartlmsbt 
Behrdin in 647 Yitadagattli(A,D. 127 S) also gives the second dream* 
of Zoroaster os referred to by tiie BaJiman Yaaht. It says that 
tiiB sirtli branoh (‘fr., tliat of steel j refers to tho time of Noshirwan 
in whose reign the evil-minded Mazdak appeju^ but htiled. 

The Dream of Zoroaster and the Dream of Daniel —The 
dreams of Zoroaster liave been pointed outas resembling the vision of 
Daniel, • who saw that the four winds of the heaven strove upon 
the great sea and four great beaats came up Irom the sea”/ One 
of thebeaste whioh | Dan id saw had “great iron teeth"/ The 
four beasts of tho Yieion of Dtiniel were, like the four braiichos of 
the dream of Zoroaster, mterproted to mean “ four kin^ which 
shall arise out of the earth"/ 

3 . The Dinkard. —Tho Dinkard recurs to NoshirwSn ^ one 
smiting apostasy. This apostasy is that of Mozdak. According to 
Dr- West, the reference in the Diokaid’* to the arrival of the hend 


1 EfHrtJe J., CJiiip. I V., 15. FiVt- Vd. XVI11., p. 497, oote* I imd J. 

1 tbuL ■ The [Wtijjiui Vflilit, Ghtp. , /5;rf., 91, 
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1 /i«I„Chiip. Vir,9-3. , IhJJ.,7, « Ibid, 17 , 

• 0 IHhIurd nt IV., aS; 9,3.6., m XXXVIL,pi 419, 

JJk.IX,Ciiap. XXXI!, 17; S.li.E., VoL XXXVII, p. 257, not« l 
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and hifl evils in the ninth century after “the ooming of the reli¬ 
gion” aeems to be an allusion to the creed of Mazdak. Similarly the 
Mforence'to“some great triumph of the priesthood over some 
heresy^* *! mav be an aUuslon to the triumph of bfoshirwSn anti his 
party of prints over Mazdak and his followers. Again when the 
Diukird ’ refers to an “ organisation of the religion by the glo¬ 
rified Khiifirdi, son of Kivad/' the allusion is to the a^mbly of 
priests summoned by him as referred to in the Pahlavi Bahman 

Yasht, and described by Firdousi. 

From the fact of the heretieal teachings of Mazdak, apostasy 
in general has latterly come to be known at times as Masdakih.L 

m 

piRDOusrs vBaaioN. 

Firdonai speaks of Mazdak as on eloquent, wise, thinking and 
ambitious person. He bad endeared hii^if to king Kobfld and 
had become his Das tut or minister, and his treasurer. 

it was a famine that led him to, or gave him an opportunity 
to give expression to, sooialistlc views, A great famine spr^d 
over Iria and the poor populace collected at the palace of the king 
to ask for relief. Kobad who was the king’s minister went to the 
king and put to him the following question;— 

“ Suppose a person is bitten by a snake and U on the point of 
losing his life, and BUppose that another person has an antidote for 
snake-polsou but lie does not give it to tbs Hnako-bitton man. 
Then what punishment does the person, who refuses to give the 
antidote, deserve?” 

King KobAd replied; “ The man who poasoases the antidote is 
a murderer (iAflnt). He must be killed for bringing about the 
death of the snake-bitten person.” 

Maadak tlien went to the people who assembled at the gate of 
the palace and said to them that he had consulted.'the king, and that 
he would show thorn the way of relief the next morning. 

The people assembled again the next morning. On seeing 

, Dlniwl, St I-t. Clip., Lin., l; S.B.E,, VoL XXXVII.. p. WS iioU 3 l 

* BL yil.. Clup, yi U as; VoL XLVfL, p. 89. note 1 

• DlnkMd Bk. VI t,. Cbap. VLt, St; S-B.tL, Vat, XLVtL, p. Sa-Cf. 
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them Mazdak ran to the court of the king again, and said: '* Sup¬ 
pose there is a person who is impriaoned and not |hemg gtTen any 
food he dies. What punighment is due to the person who possesses 
bread but does not give it to the person|imprlsoned?” 

The king said, is a murderer of tiiat poor man to whom 
he has refused food." 

Having heard this, SdCazdak took the two replies of the king 
as justifying what he was going to do to relievo the distress of the 
faminostrioken people. He went to the people and said, “Go, and 
wherever you see grain, take a part of it for yourselves. If tliey 
ask for money plunder them,” Tims ha advised ravage and plun¬ 
der to the poor fomished people. He gave away his granary also 
to be plundered. They plundered also the ting's granary. 

When news of this state of affairs was conveyed to king Kobid, 
he sent for Mazdak and asked for an explanation. He said that he 
relied upon the answers given by the king in reply to his quBations, 
The grain was to the famine^strloken people what the antidote was 
to the snake-bitten man. He added, “ Oh king I If you are Just, 
think well that the grain in the granaries (of the rich) is of no use 
if people die of hunger.” 

The argument of Mazdak seemed plausible to the king and he 
began to think over the matter. In the meantime, a large crowd 
assembled round Mazdak who propounded to them his sooialistic 
ideas. He said : “ The rich and the poor are equal. No one 
should possess more than what he actually wants. The relation' 
ship between the rich and the poor should be like that between the 
warp and the woof (i.s., one cinnot do without the other in the 
fabric of soaietyh The world must bo just. If a rich man possess¬ 
es m >*3 t'l!.’» hi writs, it is mlawfu! (Airin) for him to liave it. 
Women, property and other things must be equally divided. The 
poor and the rioh are equal. I want to put in order these Inequa¬ 
lities, BO that purity (i, s., justica) may appear and noble things 
may bs distinguished from base ones. He who does not become one 
of this faith, ^. 1 , tf., thb new socialistio fcaaohingl would, like a 
demon, be ourged by Gfod." 

Firdousi then proceeds to say that Mazdak “ treated all the poor, 
whether eld or young, an one. He took away things from one per¬ 
son and gave them tojanother. The Mob ads were depressed at this 
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Bight. When Kobdd heard his teachings, ho adopted thera and he— 
was pleosed with bis words. The king insdo hioi sit on his right 
hand HJid the army did not know wbero the Mohad (i, e., tlie usual 
adviser of the king) wa*?. All the poor who gained their bread by 
their toil went to him* His teachings HouTisbed in the world and 
nobody dared to oppose him. The rich turned away from the patli 
of virtue. They had to give away to the poor what they bad/’ 

The Maadakians, i, e., Ibe foliowors of his teachings, soon 
numbered about 30000. Once a large meeting of these folio wets 
was held on an open nwiWdn, as the king’s palace was not large 
enough to contain them. The king himself pi^nt at the 
tneating. Moadak there represented to the king'that as hi^prinTO 
Kesra(Cbosroes, i. 0., ^oahirwiu) bati not os yet joined bis new 
faith, he ought to bo ask&l to pass a writing adopting the 
faith. He added that there were five evils whieh led men away 
from the path of righteousness. They s'ore (1) jealousy; (2) anger i 
(3) revenge; (4) penury; and (5) (demons); 'and a man would 
follow the path of God if he would keep away from these. Wealtli 
and women were the causes that generated these five evils. So 
these two, rfr., wealth and woman, should be (Kimnion property, 
Having>id this, Mardak caught bold of-the baud of Noshir- 
w4n, who hod *^one to tlie meeting, with a view to ask him to 
accept his now tonohings, Noahirwiu indignantly freed his hand 
from the grasp of Mazdak. Kobid asked his son why he did not 
accept this new faith. I'foshirwfLn said in reply that, if the king 
would give him time, he would pnivo the falsity of Mazdak’s 
teachings. Mardak naked the period of time he wanted to be pre^ 
parcfl to dwousB the question. N’oebirwan asked for a pm-iod of five 
months and ho was given that time. Noehirw&n tlion sent ineasor 
goft to different parts of Persia to caU together learned poreons who 
could thoroughly emmino the pros and. ceiis of the question. 
Among those that came there was^ one Hormozd from the city of 
Kurrah-i-Ardftfthrr and one Mehet-Azar from the oity of latakhar. 
The latter had brought with him 30 other sara;fr«. They all eon- 
suited together and resolved upon a plan to meet the argamentB of 
Mar dak.' N'oshirwitn then went to the court of his father and said 
that a day may be appointed to meet Mazdak. He proposed tliat, 
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if Mozdak succeeded in proving the validity of his faiths be 
(NoshinvlLii) voold accept his creed. If oUierwiset Maxdak and his 
associates may be given up to NoehiiwAn to be punislied for thoir 
false creed. Rnzmeher, Kharrudt FarrlUiia, Bendui, andBehosAd 
stood as witnesses to tliis stipulatton. 

Urey uU met the next day at the court of the king to discuss 
the question of Mazdnk's teachings. One of the Mohads, who 
Hocoinpaniod NoshirwAn, opened the debate by putting these quea* 
tiona to Mazdak! 

1. “ You say that wealth and women must bo common pro- 
perty for all. Then in the case of women how could it be possible 
for a &ther to say that such and such person is hia sou, and for a 
son to say that such and such person is his father t 

2. Again, in the case of weidth, if all—^the groat and the 
amall—are equal, who will bo the aqrvanta and who maBterB! Who 
will serve you and who will serve me T 

3. Again, when a man dies, who will bherit his property,— 
the king or the oitizon,— both being in your 03^68 equal! 

4. If all would ])€» masterB, who would be the labourers! If 
all were to poBseas wealth, who would be the wealthy pereouB (llt- 
troasurers) 

The Mobiid then added that such a state of affairs would duvaa' 
tate the whole of IrAn. No religion in tlie world has over pro¬ 
nounced such a doctrine of equality. 

This lino of argument advanced by the party of Noshitwftn was 
not Bucoessfully met by ilmwlak and his party. Firdousi says that 
king Kobfld approved of the tine of arguments a<lvnnc«J by Noflhi^ 
wftn's iwirty, and he, b the end, was convboed thid Mazflnk'a creed 
was faulty and likely to bring min to Irfin. So, ho gave up Maz- 
dak and hie 30000 acoomplicos Into the hands of NosbirwAn, who 
thereupon put Mazdak to death. 

Firdousi adds, on the authority of a learned man, that Hazdak, 
having won the heart of the king by his seemingly plausible argu¬ 
ments, had once tried to pat his creed into practice, and on tJie 
plea that women and wealth were common property for all, had once 
asked the king to entrust to him bis daughter and hia throne. This 
exasperated the king and he turned away from the creed of 
Mazdak. 
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Thus ve Icaro from Uie ahove-menfioneiJ verBion of Firdouei 
that it was NoEhliwiin who taved Irin from tho ewils of the falsa 
elementa of Mazdut s Fooialisni. Aa said by Gibboo, It wae the 
first labour of his roigo to abolish the dangerous theory of common 
or equal possesEiooBr the lands and women which the Bcctariee of 
Muzdak had usi^ed, were restored to their lawful owners i and the 
temperate chastisement of the fanatics |or impostors confirmed the 
domestic rights of society".’ 

IV. 

OTHER MAHOMEDAS AUTHORS, 

We shall supplement our version from Firdousi with that from 
some otlieir known Mahomedan authors like Majoudij Tabari and 
Mirkhond. 

Macoudi.— Ma^oudi’s refCTonces to Mazdak are brief. He 
calls him a ^ndik.’ Ha says that Mazdak had formulated a re¬ 
volt against Kobfid. TliereBuit was that Mftzdak was dethroned- He 
regained hm throne after Eome time. On coming to the throne, 
NofilurwAn killed Mazdak and 80000 of his follow^, 

r a separate chapter* on Uieteachings 

^ Mazfiak. According to this author he came from Kishfipur in 
Klior^iln. He protended to bo a prophet, but ho was really not 
fio- Ha taught the old religion of Persia, with this exception that 
^ ownership in property, saying * that 

the of the Univerae has given these (women and wealth) 
^ualiy toall men. This doctrine pleased most young men, the 
W J t and the common individnals, and many adopted it. 
Jtohftd, in the twelfth year of whose reign Maziiak declared this new 
cre^, sent for him and inquired about it. KobM was licentious 
and fond of women. So, he was inolined to tlie teachings of Mazdak 
who Attacheti no impiirtance to the saerod tio of marriage. The 
tieople with tlie help of the chief Dastnr dethroned and imprisoned 

* Oibbon-I « Ehselim ud Fdl of tlie Empi« » (lB44)i Vot IJt, pp. 117-118; 
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him, ftnd put his brother'Jfimfiep on the tJicre. Cue of hib tit ft re 
wejit to Jiis prison and wrapped hiiu m leHdings and blfluiieta, and 
passed tlie bundle out of the prison under the pretence that it be¬ 
longed to her. She said to the Jailor, who wanted to aeduce her, 
that she was in her monthly illness, and that, as, according to the 
Feraian oustoni, people did not come into coiitaot with the body and 
clotbinga of women during such UI ness, Kobfld had directed her lied- 
dings and clothing to be reuioved. Kcbftd, who waff concealed in 
the bundle of the beddings, ufW being thus released from his iui- 
priBonment tied from Persia, He then returned after some time with 
foreign assietance and regained his throne, l-Io then renounced the 
oompany and tlie teadiings oi ilazdak, who, later on, was killed by 
NoshltwAn, 

Mirkfiond,— Mirkhond, in Ills Hozatus-safai says that Mesedak 
won over king Kobild to his now creed by a stratagem. He protend¬ 
ed that his new faith was revealorl to hini by God and imposed upon 
tlie king by showing him a so-called inirncle. Ho got a subterranean 
communication to l>e made with tlio vault of a fire-teinplo, and hid 
an accomplice under the ground below’ the vase of the Sacred Fire. 
Then he took the king with him to the ftrc-temple anil offered to 
oonversa with the Sacred Fire. The man, who was hid in the 
ground under the fire vase, talkeil with him freely. The king took 
this to be a nitrade and was converted ti:J the new erecid.’ 

According to Mirkhond, the following were the toaoFiings of 
Maztlak 

K Wealth and the fiex.es were common property/ 

2. liitercourse with the next of kin {lit. those pixihibited) 
was good.' 

3, The slaughter of animals and eating tlicir Hesh was unlaw¬ 
ful,* * He permitted the une of eggs he food while prohibiting moat 
diet. 


t UiuHbl S«ii KiitiDre'* Text, VoJ. 1., p. ftll, nftlf* idf 
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4> The puttbg oti of ooaree cloth aud Uving a kind of aufitere 

life. 

Tlie reetilt of these teachtugB was, according to Mirkhond, this: 
** He drew to hie faith the lowest claaseB of people. They commit¬ 
ted nipe on w ooiea of the hlghetit olnases. Children could itoi say 
who their fathers w'ore and nobody was certain about the possession 
of his pro^jeriyMazduk, say a Mirkhond, had, at one time, the auda¬ 
city to demand &oqi Jiis royal disciple, king Kobfid, his queen. ' 
The king was prepared to grant the demand, but NosMrwSu saved 
the honour of hit royal mother by requesting Mazdak with great 
importunities to wltiidraw' his demand. The ministers of the king 
were so rnuoh displeased with his oouduot that they dethroned and 
imprisoned him and [ilaced ills brother J&m/lsp on the throne. Kg' 
Md being released his prit^n by a stratagem of one of his 
sisters, regained his throne after some time with foreign asslstanoe 
)Uid hatl by that time given up his liking for the teachings of Maz- 
dak. NnshirwAn, on coming to the tlirone, killed Mazdak. Mir- 
khond says that various difierent acoouutsjof Mazdak and his party 
were known during his time. 

Alberuni. —Alberuni includes Mazdak in the list of his pseudo- 
pTupJiets. He attribuiea bul motivee both to Mazdak for introdu¬ 
cing his new creed and Kobfld for encouraging and adopting it. He 
says: 

“ Kobadh, too, believed in him. But some of the Persians 
inaiutain that his adhesion was a compulsory one, since his reign 
was uut safe agautst tlie masa of the followers of Mazhdak. Accord¬ 
ing toothers, again, this Mazhdak was a cunning sort of man, who 
managed to concoct this system, and to come forward with it 
simply because he knew that Kob&dh was charmed by a woman who 
was the wife of hi? cousin ; and that for this reason Kohidh hasr 
toned to adopt it. kfazhdak ordered him to abstain from sacrifioing 
cattle before the natural term of their life had come. Rob&dh said; 

* Your eaterprise shall not suoceod until you make me master 
of the mother of Anilshirwin, that I may enjoy her.' Mazhdak did os 
he wished, and ordered her to be handed over.*’^ ' 


1 Gibbon cm wlbonlj of F^oak wlin nleTi to in Afiib hlltoEiwci for Ua 
imthoritj M|« tnpt KjoMid hiiuiotf qUorud hli to Haidik. (Glbbou Illp. tL€ d. 4 

Chip XLit 
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AccordiDg to Albiruni, tliore triis another psoudcrproplidi 
named Almulennim, who deolnred himself as an ioentnation of Glod 
and made obligatory all the laws and instlttiiee whioh Miushilak 
hod eatabllshed." ‘ This was about 200 years after Massdak. 

The Dab)Stan.— The DabiaWn has a special section (section 
16) * treating of the teachings of Mazdak. According to this 
work, Muzdak had written a B|>i:)CiaI book on his new creed. It 
was known as Desnod. The author of the Dabiatitn quotes a tiitnv 
her of passages h'om this book. His version of the tenets of 
Mazdakism gives n good deal more than wliat we read in Firdousi, 
Ma^oudi, Tabari, Mitkhoiul and Alboruni, The addition contains 
some eleiuonts which are common to Zoroastrianism, for cxamplci 
the subject of the aocalled dualism. 

As to the Bpooial tenet* of Maztlak, the DabbitAn represents 
S^azdak as justifying them on two grounds. The first Is that of 
justice tefbrrwl to hy Fimlousi. The second is that of tbo removal 
of a fertile cause of quarrels prevalent in the world. Wealth and 
woman are two Bouroes that are a fretjuent cause of dissensions in thi* 
world. If both of these were possessed equally by men, it was 
alleged, there would be no cause of quarrel. We shall'givo here in 
the words of the author of the DabistAnJthe tenets and the grounds 
oa which they were supposed to have been based. 

”Tt is also stated in the same volume (Desnod) ; * Whatever 
is not according with the tight and agrees with darkness, becomes 
wrath, destruction, and discord. And whereas niftiest all oonten- 
tions among mankind have been cause«l by riches and wotneut it is 
therefore necessary to emancipate the female sex and have wealth 
in common: he, therefore, made all men partners in rtohe* and 
women; just as they are of fire, water, and gras*. In the same 
volume wo find ; *It is a grant injustioo that one man's wife should 
be altogether beautiful, whilst another's is quite the contrary; it 
therefore becomes imperative, on the score of justice and true reli¬ 
gion, for a good man to resign his lovely wife for a short time 
to his neighbour, who 1ms one both evil ond ugly; and also take to 
himself for a short time hta neighbour's deformed consort.’ 

I Albcntnl^ ■* Ct«iuil(j*T '* iTwlilod bjr p. 1&4. 

, -Tlw n*,WfUft, «8eih«l of tfimiwn*', «!w »«nl 

Tl»rM (WlSl! Tot L, pp. 37a-37S, 
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Mjizdak has aLio s\id: It'is altogethar rtiprelienelbld and 
iiiipfopar that ono man Bhould liold a distinguished rank, and aiT* * 
othar remain poor and destitute of reseurcas Mt is therefore inoum- 
betit on the beliavor to dWido hia wealth with his co-religioniet; 
and so taught the religion of Zardusht, that he should even send 
his wife to visit hifUi that he may not be deprived of female society. 
But if his co religioniat should prove unable to acquire wealth, or 
show proofs of oxtruvaganoo, infatuation, or insanity, he is to be 
coofinel to the house, and meaeures adopted to provide him with 
food, clothing, and nil things requisite j whoever assents not to 
these arrangements is consequently a follower of Ahriman s, and 
they get contributions from him by compulsion,” * 

f’rorn what follows in the Dobistfln it appem that Mazdak’s 
tenets were preserved and followed long after him and they pre¬ 
vailed in later Mehomodan times oven upto the time when the 
Dabist&n was written. 


V. 

THE aOUaOE OP MAZDA KISM, 

Masdak s teachings have been run down by Parsee boohs as 
being foreign to Zoroastrianism. The question may be asked 
whore they oame from. Did they arise in Iran itself, from the 
fertile but mischievous mind of Mardak himself, or were they 
imported into Irila from a foreign country ? They seem to have 
come to Iriin from a foreign country. 

ilr. Simcox in his “Primitive Civil Nations” * thinks tliat in 
his toaohings Masdak was a disciple of Mencius,* a Chineoe sage. 
At the end of the fifth and at the commencement of [ the sixth 
centuries, several embassies had been sent Jio China fr«im Persia 
In 461 and 466 A. D., two euibsssies were sent. In 509 A. D. 
Kobad had sent another embassy to China. Mr. Simcox thinks 
that this freiuent intercourse between China and Persia had 
brought about the iatroiuofcbu of the teachings of Mencius from 
China into Persia. 


1 *• Tha DftbliUn ’’ of Sh<Ni ftml I'fOfpp. 377-37$. 

• «PriwtUje Of OaiUoM of tlie HEftorj of O^aonliip to Amsluic 

Commsitutlo*'', bj E. J. (taSi); yrf. lL,pp, IM-lss. 

• Moqoio* is tho LtUniwd fom of ti to liivo [imd fmm 

to 389 B,c, {Bocjolop»iis BriUttow,. Fol K7U f. 3.) 
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Wo linvesdoti abovo, in Eirdousi’a veraion of Mazduk's toaching, 
tUnt he won king Kobsld to Im soeinlistio viow by soino ingeniona 
^uoatioQS. Tho motbcxl of tbe ChiaeBO moralint Meuctua also was 
iii> what Simcox callS} iha form of Socratic intorrogatloD * 
Ho is doscribod aa having tha following oonvarsotion * with king 
Hway of Soang: — 

Moneina.— la thore any difforanco between killing a man 
with a stick and with a sword? ” 

King Hway,— ** There is no difToronce.** 

Mencius,— ** la there any diSbrence between killing a mon 
with a sword and with bad government? “ 

King Hway,—** There is no difTerenoe.'' 

Menoius,—“In your kitchen there is fat meat; in your stable 
there are fat hora^. Your people have the look of hunger, and on 
the wilds there are those who have died of fainiee, Yonr dogs 
and swine eat the food of men, and you do not know to make any 
restrictive arrangeinenta. * There are people dying from famine 
on tho roads, and you do not know to issue tho stores of your 
granaries for them. Whoa people die, you say, * It is not owing 
to me 7 it is owing to the year,* In what docs this diHer from 
stabbing a man and killing him, and then saying, * It was 
not I, it was the weapon' I" 

We thus see tlmt there is a good deal of similarity between 
the form and the substance of Mnadak's interrogatories to the Tr^- 


I Simcox^ ^'rrioiitire Civilkititoiii*' VoL IL, p, S;i. % 

» 'Hie wtKctiire smnpimtnu Kft*rred to in tlie Cbriiesfl of m 

thui dMEMtbcJ Mf, Slmoox : ^ Tlie Book of Ititoi ooniaitui vomc pfOviiJoTu 

czpruil^ dwi^ad w pro^ut fcko ohargi^s from tieeofuingr lii butdifn on Uio 

'rbff aiaouikt of lice ^nnimmcd {w kiwi of the popaUlion w^m cAtlmAtod at 
fcbotit 1| Ibi. per ditroi in an yoAT, Wj^ % bwilifid knrfcut it udgki rino to 2 lia,, 

and Is * had ^ar it mi^bt CUI to 1 lb ; but It wm ther daljr of Ui» oft^en in etiMtgn It iha 
publiegnnsn«*to vatsh tbi» lw?ie»Uiisil tbo aUile of tlio psblto •tofdi, ani «ti«s ch« 
lower limit of cantsinptian mu seseliiid, to iuip^it p’nlu frsis adjsiDUi{^ provln^aa, ts 
t«<iwT« tbfl penpta to more productira ragiaiu^ and to warn tha <'>r4;rvijrtt to rvdum tbo 
axprnaM of tbs ilato. Is timca of famino ih-j Idit]; bvl Ht g.-yat fesai, and >11 other 
optisJui Items of axtaptnidiUre wtnr osrtaifs J 'riiB gsnitral rats of Hpealitttrv 

ouslit, it was hi^y, to ba d^torminsd iip»n tba arur^e ri»fau<t!i for thirty porto I 

long enon^ to allow Bmd and bsd ynun to bitsneo oacb Oiber. A thrirliijt Stato was ono 
in wliioh a aaiplua had boon accnmntBtatl aulRaidot to pfovldo for n w»rit;i of >ia bad roan • 
a Stata that had not a aitrpl ita loiBctout for tbreo yMn wu doomed to jirompt oatiootioiL'* 
JIUI., p, 95). 

1 ? 
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nlan kin'' KobiUl rttul Monciufl’s interrogntorics to the ChincHo kitjg 
Hwaj, iwi«l it appears probable that Maisduk took his teaching 
from the Chinese Mencius, Simcox Ba 3^8 that '* Chinese radical¬ 
ism, it secins. lost some of its snreet resemblanoes and temperance 
in the o^utrso of transmiesioa) and the coinnmniatic element in 
Mazdak's doctrine is a purely Persian addition.” * 

According to Mirkliond, he alec prohibited the uro of meat 
as food anrl by his example of putting on coarae cloth and by Ids 
retired devotion, reoomniendeil, as it n'ere, an ascetic life. The 
Parsec hooks and Firdousi do not refer to this part of his teachings. 
It is Mirkliond who refers to them. According to Alberuni, there 
was no coinpleto prohibition. Tlie prohibition was against the 
slaughter of animals, but when the animals died of natural death, 
their flesh was, though that is not said in so many words, permitted 
to lie eaten. 

These teachinga also may have come from China, where tlie^' 
had spread with tho Buddliistlc faith from Indm. Or possibly tlio)' 
were imported direct from the Biiddhlsm of India, We know that 
Buddhism had gone to the very borders, nav’, in some cases, had 
even crossed the frontiers, of Iriln, 

According to the above-fjuoted passage of tlie Dabistan, 
Maxdak, while preaching Ills tenets of wealtfi and wcnieu being 
common pro]ietty, pretended to take ** tlie religion of Eardusht” 
for Ilia aiitliority. It is like our modern saying of the Devil 
quoting the Scripture. M’e do not know, on what authority, the 
Dahistiln bnsca its statement, when it makes Mazdak say “ So 
tauglit the rcUgiun of Zardueht ”. But If tho statement is correct, 
and if Mazdak reated — however wrongly — on the authority ot 
tho touchings of j^roastor, let us see what tliat writing was, 
I think it is the passage of the Vendidad above referred to (IV, 
44). The passage speaks of a luhao-dat^na (coreligioriiat) going 
to another co-religionist, and asking for help. According to tlic 
DabistAn, Mazdak also speaks of a Aatn-tflii *, i, e,, a uqo- 
rellgioniat sharing his wealth and wife with another Aum-dSa. 
Again in tlie Pahlavi commentary of a passage * (Vend, IV, 49) 


I Sincoi i ‘'FibiHire CfTiliuljaiiLii^*^ VqI p. 12^^ 

■ BoinlHj Uikig^hfil edilian frf UC2 Hijit p. lU, I 2, 


i nbo^rt p, n?* 
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ii'hioK follows, and the subject of which arises from, this passage, 
Mascdak is referred to by name. So, I tlvink that, if, as mentioned 
by the Dasitir, ilaxdak pointed to any passage in the Avcsta, it 
was this passage of the Vendiddd. He misrepresented the passage, 
and twl8te<l its sense to serve liis purpose. The TendidAd recom¬ 
mended Zoroastrians to help their poor co-religionists who asked for 
money and who desired to marry amt to be educated. Mazda k 
twisted the meaning ami sivid that it meant that they wore to 
share tlioir wealth and women with other co-religionists. 

JivA^J] Jamsueoji Modi. 


THE LAW AND ITS REPRESENTATIVES 

IN PERSIA. 


The object of this artiolo ia to compile all that is to be 
round in Su^di’s Buetdti and GuliBt£n concerning the law and 
its representatives. 

The refereuces to jmges are made to the foilovring works:— 
BoustAu de Sa'di: Texte pcrEau nvec nn cummentaire persan 
pub) id sous lea auspices de la socidtd orientate d'Allcmagoo : par 
Ch* * H. Graf. Vienne, 1853. 

The Gulistnu of Shaikh MualihnM din Sa'di of ShirAs. By 
John Platts.' London, 1874, 

The two expressions for "law" in Sa'di are sAay'/j (GuK 

V. p. 118, and VII. 17, p. 135 ) and .ai (Bus. IV. lOS, 
p. 241). 

The law of legacy I'miyai (last will) is treated in Gul. 

VI. 1, p. 130. Cf. Kremer,' Kulturgeachichte des Islam, I. 640, p. 
534. It is worthy of note that the ruling prince often seised the 
property of a merchant dying within his dounuions.—^Bns. I, 272, 
p. 53. 

As regards 'Jjj waqf^ i, q,, religious bequest, the rule is that 
"it has no owner",—Gul. 11, 13, p. 52, 

The law of debt among the Persians was far more rigorous 
than, for instance, among the pro-Iskmio Bedouins.* 

A variety of pledges girm is mentioned. They are the 
saddle-obth (Gul. I. 14, p. 28) and the 

clothing muraWn whioh thoSftfiB used to pawn for wine.*— 
Bus. Vll. 128, p. 339. 

*> f 1 jjj* #r ^ uiiP ji 

4Jl 


i Gf. Jaitob. I^1,£n dtr rni^nmncbd'h Hvdniacii, p. 

* n«flx[i«wn* foriiiniii th« darviib-injiiitle f. trnFinr ftniit /..<■'* , j 

» iMink (r )■ Cf. Jjiflob, Dm VWbhaua nebit ZubvliOT t)««h dra^WIcn 
..One.HUi«b, S»odJ.»'». l-heod,^ ii«l*ke Gicww im 
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“ So6 tliou these Silfju who have druolt wine. 

They have pawned their mantle for wine/' 

If a debtor was unabie to discharge hie liabilities, he was sent 
to prison, and was released only when the debt ivas paid off, or if 
some otlier person stood surety for him.—Bus, II. p. 154. If, 
however, the debtor failed to keep his eugagemont, tlio surety had 
himself to pay the amount or go to jail. 

One of the commonest offences was tliofti of raoney (Bus, VI I. 
8 , p. 327); of blankets j/nliwi (GuI. II. 13, p. 52); of articles 
of clothing jUiiij baffhUtdk CBus. lY, 272 )';of turbans j Li-j dit^tAr 

( Bus. IV, 410, p. 272); and of caskets (Guh II, 5 , 

p. 48). Til® thief used to force an. entrance into the house from 
the roof on to which he swung himself by moans of a rope (Bus, 
rV, 410 , p, 271 I Gnl. V. 19, p, 118). Night watchmen 
■pAsbAn (Bus. I. 833,p. 121 ; Gnl, I. 17, p. 28), and *Qsas the 
night-patrol; (Bus, n. 189, p. 503*) are appointed as a 
protection against thieves. If the thief was caught red-handed, 
he wae sure to receive a good thrashing. He was then handed, over 
to the judge, witli his hands tied behind his neck ( Bus. V. 73 , p. 
294 ). The ttstjal punishment ior thieves was that their hands wore 
cutoff. (Gal. in. 29, p. 85; II. 13, p. 52; VJJ. 19 , p, 139 ,) 
Sometimes, hut more rarely, their heels were pierced. { Gul, Vll. 
19, p. 139). 

Lose of tongue waa the retribution for slander or libel, 

(Gul, I. 35, p. 42; Bus. I. 793, p. 117, ) 

lu other cases, the panishmeut of due and couliscation of 
property was indicted ; 0 , g,, if a MrdjaA did soiuetlung which 
was displeasing to the king. ( Gul, 1. 25, p. 35 ; Gul. I. 5 , p. 20 ; 
Bub. I, 60, p. 35), If the dno remained unpaid, an aiternative 
sentence of imprisonment was passed. ( Gul. I. 25, p. 35 ). 

Gul. I. 41 toUfi us that a Negro who had ravished a Chinese 
girl, waa ordered to bo precipitated froni the roof of the palace into 
the moat. 


> Cf, Barltier ila Uafntr,] • Chtt* Icf lu buyiiJidi' «t unb«pti«« jr^iiidueorpi 

en tiOlQu qd SQ ports ifiuAl^qLiiniHPr: Dhe«lM FqrAniit oWl mio tunique do lotft tt 

tmuiputnU qtri H mti loiu It JmEthttcoTp* nDEnm^ timturi ^ €*2^1 ct qq« OtlomLut Dom- 
mbui mttAj oq 

■ Cf. Jicabi Du Weiuhim Debit Tia.Qh dm d«i IJifi, p. 4^ 
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Tho offence of pederaety vrns punishable by death. ( GuL V. 
I9, pp. IIMIB ). 

Tho rivck thekunjdh was also employed. For iiifitaDcOi a 
faithless official is recorded to have actually given up the ghost 
during tho torture. (Gul. I. 21, p. S3 )* 

Vicarious punishmaut is very interestiiig. In Gul, YII. 10, p. 
132, it is related that the sou of a dervish having drunk winot 
created a disturbance, killed a man, and Bed away &om the city. 
His father was sciiied in his place, a chain put round lib nook, and 
fetters on his feet. We also tind that the wife and children of a 
crinniial were disgraced. (Rus. I. 266, p. 58). 

The treatment In the [irlsons depended greatly on tho warders, 
(Gul. I. 25, p> 35) and was ofton very cruel. Instead of Jails, 
occasionally wells were made use of. We have it mentioned in 
Bus. I, 943, p. 134, that 

.Tit*- i ijj Ij lyif iij 

il [j I 4j/ ijA 

“ That person helps captives, 

Who himself may have been a captive in bondage.” 

The prisoners wore, however, sometimes allowed to see tlie out¬ 
side world, e. g», they were visited by their friends. ( Bus. I. 776, 
p. 115). 

Capital punishment was mostly carried out in the following 
manner. The execationera, (Bus. VII. 34, p. 33) who 

seem to have been recruited from the Turkish tribes (Bus. II, 449, 
p, 184) laid the condemned OTiminal on a carpet known as tho deca¬ 
pitation carpet nut^ni (Bus. I, 563, p. 9) which was made of 
leather. The head of the criminal wns aoiiered from the body 
by the sword, and, after the execution, enveloped in the nnt^ai. 
People thronged in numbers in the streeta, colleoted at the gates 
and even climbed up on the roofs of houses to witness the execu¬ 
tion (Bus. 11. pp, 183-184). Another method of carrying out 
the sentence of deatli waa to throw the criminal into a pit 14 . cAdA 
(Gul. I, 22, p. 33)or iiitoa ditch w AAandoi (Gul. I, 41, p. 44). 

The trial of miiior offences was carried on before the '-‘-iiw* 
muhtasib. His duty was also to superintend the atreets, and “to 
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prevent public vrrcng-tloing of nny kind. ” * Dtunknrdi) ’irere alno 
under bis supervision (Gul. IL 1», p. 55 ), but lie Iiad no junsdic* 
tion over offences of this miture oonimittetl indoors. (Gul. II. 1, p. 
4fi). He had, besides, also to keep au eje on proBtitutes (Gul. I. 
17| p. 28), and to see that ineicliants ami dealers used accurate 
weights and measures. (Bus. I. 224, p. 52). 

The execution of punisliuieut was in tlie hands of the bead of 
the police, ^ JthttkAnrth. (Gul. VIII. llO, p, 170).* He had to 
settle more iinjiortaDt in litters tlian the imhtctittfi, such as 
matrimonial quarrels, like the KAzi(GuI. VI. 8, p, 125), casea 
of assault, mm-deraud man.skughter (QuL VIII, 108, p. uy), and 
was grofitly feored on account of his rigour (Gul. VIII. n0,p. 170). 

The Kilzi whose turban was made of 50 yarda of stuff (Bus. IV. 
121, p. 262) sat on his judgment cushion Li#**-* mnsna^l -1 - kooti 
(Gul. V. ID, p. 116), wrap]>od up in hia jLt /dlrCEus, IV. U6, 
p. 341 ), * aunounded by tlie Jury, and pronounced his sentoTiCO 
/o/ipd (Bus, I. 265, p. 57 ). A written tlecreo stjtl (Tius, I. 147, 
p. 45) in which were recorded the sentence and the reasons of the 
judge, was also handed over to the parties coneernod. 

Concerning disputes thcmselvcfi, we do not find much to learn 
in Sa‘di. According to Gul. YIIT, 108, p. 169, a ExUi exists for 
the purpose of correcting pick-pockets, iamirhi. We see 

from Gul. \ 1. 8, p. 125, that thoKilsi, like the shtikJtnahf liad also 
to settle matrimonial quarrels. The JCuzi who w’as aildronscd aa 
Kj- matild or ^tulr-i-kubir (Bus. IV. 122, p. 242), 

and before whom the whole of tlie audience kissed the ground as a 
sign of homage (Gul. T. 19, p. 110), was not always an nnohjeetiom 
able personage, hut one easily accessible to briberv. (Gul VIII 
lOy, p. 170). ■ ' 

Jtiji ivf J Ij 


I Ofi riiiidtj-^nt of Ultf Muiiliuiibt Uii;iliriiitEter| JoitruBFAHiAtlquc^ 

U», : ISCI: 1, I -TC,— ei UolikibeF, Muh. <3t,i(lien f, *53,, *caoniJn(f to irhich tlia 

itimSUwce or |mh]io dtmonftntiom of wltkii, thd ii^livn of th« MuhiMlb. — Cf 

Xaitlicf ^ Ftipfe liq jUaojF^ Kikat do b P&f»« ei» afl. 

' CT. Jftcoli. Dm WeinhiM polat 2atrthiSr nteb den Ou^loii Jh (UJk. p 6 
T 4 ’ Jadf.anc. ouTarco j«r e’ast it 

tt la oiftMi d*s Tiito# -qufJqHt/oi* aiivi oemrit diiiffne Je tui-ban i cliAptfioB f l — 

Bwrbur do Moymnl ' 
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** The teeth of every one ere hlonted by sourness, 

Except the ICtixi's which are affected by sweetness. 

Tlio Kibil who takes five cucumbors as a bribe 
WUl substantiate thy claim to a hundred melon fields.” 
Cf. Baciior, Sadis Aphorisman unJ Sinngedichte p. 48; 

IJJjT ji)? J* jf 

ijpi cij^ ji} \ 

** When ft perquisite is made to enter tluongh one door of the 
K^isi, honesty being helpless departs through the oilier door." 

Wo also find a case mentioned (Gul, V. 19, pp, ll7*il8) of a 
Kfijii giving himsalf up to tiie pleasures of wine and love with a 
handsome youth. The latter offence waa punishabte by death. ’ 

There were often lively scenes on the occasion of trials of cases, 
as we learn from Bus. I V% p. 240. There was an outburet of words, 
such as ^ finirt i, /d Ntu^<lU^ 1 n^ Jt 6o/d, and (**j n^om. SaMi com¬ 
pares lawyers (Bus. tV.93, p. 239), with furious-cocks 

falling on each other with beak and dnw. This one behaved like 
a drunken man, tliat one boat the ground with his hands. 

Cases were compounded in the presence of the Kikai by parties 
kissing oftoh other on the head and the face. (Gul. VU. 19, p. 
143). If the Kizi waa incapable of performing the duties of his 
office, he was obliged to surrender the t(U and the turban, which 
w'oro the tokens of his dignity,—Cf. Bus. IV. HG, p, 241, where 
he resigns voluntarily. 

The mw'om/ (Bus. IV. 94, p. 239 and Bus. IV. 119, 
p, 243), or ^51 nttm,' (Bus. IV. U2, p. 244), acted as usher of 
the court.* 

Carl Philh-p, 

■i 

I Thl* remind* ma of the atoty "(iJUt we ilarriih'’. A rtemiiL wJio w the defended 
Are ewiee. eiiri''^«* tUo KAit with n bgy In i* iMiiiproniijtlitit eiiuetien, To leenre the etlcsee 
of the derriiih, the K&iu late hliti win eU the Are etwra. Uiil he hiiiit!»1f Uihest fiwu cAch of 
Uto [jlaiotiAe one hmidred “ifitniji'' u ctHi* —Of. farthnr, Vek, Gml PUteiie Na«hti;ldnnpti 
Oita liafU' IKwau in; Stndiun Zw reijif^oliendoa Lttefnturgesehkhte, igOB, p. 

• tlAftoer do ilejtiirit; Le mot nnhlli qiil dd^Iyiio drduuiirettitnt nn ehwf dc 
coiniiiuoent^ <ni tit, gijqteTneur, no miigi*tntt spAdat eit eipUqni pef Soadl aa,p n,a 
V dqvurelent de tnmiWr, o*e*t-h-dire d« 1' AniMier cLirgl d’lippcler lee esueo* et 
d' Intrtiduire lee plaldean. Cette lignllntiDH e*i omiee pv Jei ditUoonum, 

• Oo the eeilvUy of the m n uitrimoaiel ogant, ef. Eitet de U Pone *b 

1C56. jporBepI, Du lUoi p. p. Sohefer (Pnhl, do I'deole de* lugooe orient. ei». Je idric 

p. as. 





THE AVESTIC AND THE VEDIC *1^ 

The exact parallelism of the grammatioal fortnsjin tiro cognate 
languages^ which is so pacoliaTlj apt to set off the contmsting 
features of thelr'phonaticst except in the case of the Lituanic 
and the Lettici perhaps nowhere so remorkablj prominent as 
in the Avaatic, and the Tedio Sanskrit, Vedic Sansl^ifc, in truth, 
is a <!ontr<tdk{io in adjecio in so far as Tedio is not Sanskrit, and 
Sanskrit not Yotlic. (-afifr-iipii) is, os I pointed out 

already in IflSl {see page xxxiii of the preface to Vol. IV of 
my Higveda translation), the participle of the verb 
(Catap. Br. X, 5, 1, 3) taken in the sense he oonstmee oorreotly ”, 
“he speaks correct grammar”. So the language of the Cate- 
patha-Brahmana was in its time oertainly “ the Sanskrit" of tlie 
time being, though, later on, it has been suporseded by a more 
modern form, supposed to be more regular and^more grammaticn]. 
People might, therefore, have spoken of a “ sanskriti ” or of a 
“ samskrlra", althongh'tbis has not been the ease. It is clear like' 
wise that the term Him ( has notliing at all to do with 

“sanskrita", him is necessarily derived from !iT?a*n {common 
people), adj. him ( hm 3^; hm language of the vulgar.) 

Though the term sanskrita" applied to a particular form of 
speech is not found in Piuini ( only etc.), wo sec 

that the verb itself was used evidently long before his time. 
We might translate os “ settled ", Vodic Sanskrit is, 
therefore, an incorrect expression. FAnini uses only A 

oorroet learned denomination would be ^ os is the 
oldest, most genuine, ethnio denomination for the Indians of 
the Vedic times. Bnt for ^e want of a specido term, equally 
short, significant and oompreheneive, the word used pet^ 
haps now and then in a less rigorous ocoeptation may pass unchal¬ 
lenged. 

As a previous knowledge of phonetic lows permits us to 
construe beforehand the grammatical forms, whether we know only 
18 
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the fuadamenfeal or the derived forms (modified by a parttcalor 
change, as for instanco of ^ into /t), so the forms themselves yfhtsti 
placed side by side suggest a question which lias its foundation in 
the distinction we necessarily, or rather, inevitably, make between 
irhat is oasentia] and what is not, what is an iutriiiBic feature and 
what is an accideiita! one. We are net by any means permitted to 
suppose that two or more variations of forms are equally original 
unl^ we can point out or suggest one still older. So we have to 
distinguish betwoen (1) forms ahsolatoly identical ; (2) forms modb 
bed (a) phonetically, (b) by a formativa olemont; (3) forma absO’ 

Jnt^y ditibrent, e. but with identity 

of function. 

•j 4 ??^ ^ remarkable iiiRtanco of 

Identity of form which liad hitlierto escaped notice until I diacovet- 
ed it in when I published a short remark on it in the Reports 
of toe Royal Society of Sciences of Bohemia. However, that 
article does not seem to have attracted the attention of the public. 

/ ^ consider its contents aa generally unknown 

(or wilfully disregarded), and unlikely to be appreoiatod hence¬ 
forth, I should like to direct the public attention to it anew, the 
more fio Ixsoiu^ the oontonte of the passage in question are of great 

imiwrtanoa in oonnectiou with certain liturgical views prevalent in 
ancient India. 

In a very remarkable chapter in the Malidbliirata XIII, 93 
oallad there oceuts a spell {, which stands 

appi^utly in no connection,—at least in no intelligible con¬ 
nection,—with the context, but quite intelligible by itself, bighlv 

phraseology. Viewed super- 
tim d'ffi * ^ rather uncouth, in tlie vary sense of the word, but 

toe d fficulties are ^ily overcome. The m in question, for 

IS, m spite of its having been preserved among tlie texts of 
toe groat epic, runs thus r ^ ” 

'STT^ ^ 3f3TR j fsnrr^tfT ii 

■ in.. ”'■? of tlio fc>t 

Inl/? “'>'1 dosidorntive, of 

=W9 , iMteMi of (inwnw, “ I TOuld ba born". “ I wi-i, 
Im,ghtl«born”. Ihough - « i, „„ 
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natnra] to refer it likewise to the root (to beget) as a form of 
the third conjugation, {“beget here; I would bo begotten"),’' 
Various corrections might bo tried, but one could not obtain any 
more plausible results. 

The first half of the verse requires little help; the initial ^ 
stancb often even in the oldest texts for *T , so that ^rsnr ^ ^ 

would signify exactly what the first half of tlie verse abovG'nien- 
tionod does, '* My will is to sacrifice to-day " ; (beget now, I would 
be begotten). 

In a word, wo find liero exprcesod clearly and directly the 
mystic view, that the aaerificer far the purpose of his 

sacrifice is specially, i. e,, in a spiritual way, begotton by the 
Such fl clearness of espreasion is scarcely over met with in similar 
instances. 

It is, no doubt, a matter of great wonder that among the mass 
of liturgical texts this is nowhere to be met with, at least bo 
far as I am aware of, although its fiindamental importanco cannot 
for a moment bo doubted, and that it should have been preserved 
amongst a farrago of texts of rather doubtful value and interest. 
Now there are, ns we all know, people who will not worship the 
Lord if the Devil bid them* The learned may, instead of directly 
understanding the text, wise a number of questions which it will 
be impossible to answer, and (leclaro that they will not accept the 
text above cited ns a ^ until thoir questions are answered in a 
convincing and satisfactory manner. Such people may l>est be left 
to themselves, and to their own “ griindliclikeit 

ijriR is an emphatic form for the simple *FiiR, the 

first singt med. ol the impowtivoi which in all other instances is 
superseded by the subjunctive ynjtU. Seeing the affinity of the two 
moods it is no wonder that tlie imperative of the medial term 
should have vanished, and that just in the verbfil root^ it should 
have been preserved* It ie evident, however, that it has never 
been recognised oa the regular form of a paradigm; 

mi 


* Ths view txpreisfd In this i/^un ie m doubt one of high antiquity, porbapa 
already growing out of date at the time when onr literary atonuineatB origittated. 
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TOt 

and it remained unknown to F^ini. Before the difioovery of the 
in the visastdinyam we could not bat conjecture that the form 
was an especial development of Avestic grammar ae there was no 
particular necessity for a first sing, imperat. nied., and as the 
subjunctive might have sufficed in this as in other instances. But 
the explained above proves that the Avestic had a 

corresponding form in the Indian which, as it was required 

and used in liturgical texts, maintained its place in the language, 
though, no doubt, its significance was not understood for many 
hundreds of years. In order to make my point dear, I should like 
to remark that the medial term na?! is especially used of the 
sacrificser. 

A. Ludwio. 





DANTE E FIRDAUSI. 

£000 due dei meggiort poeii del mondo, si mill I’une allaltto 
neUe opere, simili nello splrttn e nella eorte; itnliano il prbio, per- 
sUno il secondo. 

Furotiu similt nelle opetOi pcrchi aml)edue lianno dato prbcipie 
alia lettetatura uazionalef ambedue lianuo date foriua alia loro 
lingaa, aggiuDgendovi e splondure e beiczza. L*uoo e I’altro hanjio 
reppresentato e mcariiato nello loro opere i sui oobili seotimenti 
del tempo, amouti, oome erano, delle glorib naziouali, Dante 
il rinnovameiito del Saoro Homnno Impero, o Firduai celebrb la 
gloria deir Impero Fersiauo ntraetidone gli etoi che combattevaDo 
per la cansa di Dio e della giuetizla in terra. 

Furono simtli ndlo epirito, perchfe iieasuno dei due oedette 
mai ad un sontimento di vitta. Dant® aterzo i nomiei d'ltiilia 
e i malvagi j voile ritoinare dall’ esiglb a cui era stato condam* 
nato, a troppo amili condizioni j e Firduai, ofibao dal Sultano 
Mahmud di Ghazna, seaglib contro dt lui la oelebre invettiva ch® 
ha eFtematol infamla e la vergogna dell*avaro principe. 

Puroijo Biraili nolla eorte,, perchfe ambcdue andarono in oeiglio 
e joffiivono igualmente nel tempo del loro esiglio, Ambodue 
acamparono con gran stento ad iroa aentenza di morte, o doveitero 
mendicare il pone giomaliero. 

Da. Prof. ItAio Fizzi da Parma, 
DRU.A R. UnIVEBSITA DI ToRtKO 

(Italia). 


(TEAJJSLATION OF THE ABOVE.) 


DANTE AND FIRDAUSI- 

Plieso ftro two of ttio ^roatest poots of tho world) Rlmilar to 
each otlier in their works, similar in spirit and in fortune j the 
former an Italian poet) the latter a Parsian. 

They wore similar in their worka, for both have been the 
initiators of their national literature) both have formed their 
national language, to which they gave much splendour and beauty. 
They both have represented and incorporated in their works the 
noblest sentiments of the time, loving, as they have been, of their 
national glories, Dante dreamed the renovation of the Sacred 
Roman Empire, and Pitdausl celebrated the gloiy of the ancient 
Persian Empire with the description of his heroes, championing the 
cause of God and of justice over the earth. 

They were similar in spirit, for they both never yielded to a 
sontimont of cowardice. Dante whipped the enemies of Italy and 
thoroprobatOT; neither would he return from the banishment to 
which he was subjeotod, on huoaillating conditions ; and Firdausi, 
injured by Sultan Mahmoud of Ghazni, flourished against him 
the famous invective which has cternaltsed tlie infamy and dis¬ 
honour of the oovetouB king. 

They were similar in fortune j for both went into exile and 
suffered similar miseries during the period of their exile. Both 
avoided with the greatest pains a death sentence; and both in their 
exile had to beg their daily bread. 

Prof. Db. Italo Pizzi rao« Pabha, 

Prof, at tbe Eotal Univeesitt op 

Tdb[N| Italy, 



THE LAST KABfSEH. 


A good deal of eoatroversy is raging ia tlie Parai Community 
tor over a century and a half as to tlie different year commenoe- 
montsoftho Zoroaatrians living in Persia after the Maliomedan 
wnjuest and of tliose tliat came down to India to eaoapo from the 
Mahoinodan peraecntkm with the object of preserving their reli¬ 
gion. Aafariw the tradition goes, the band of the fugitives to 
India had brought with them the calendar they had been observing 
m their motherland during the last days of tlieir Empire, and this 
cfllend^ th^y followed with peace and content during their rest- 
dsnoe in India for nearly eleven centuries, until a number of per¬ 
sons fi-oin amongst them discontinued the old reckoning on 
^vioe ond persuasion of a learned Bastur named JAmflsp and a 
Behedm named Jamshed. These people arrived * * from Persia in 
the ye^ lO&O and 1105 of the Yezdezardi era, ’ and, observing a 
month's diflerenw in the calendar of the Itaninn Zoroaatriana and 
the Indian Pars is, induced a number of their Indian co*reiigioniata 
to adopt the Calendar in vogue at the time amongst the Persian 
Zoroastriiins* It was at thi^ poi^lod^ elcFCfo csfiturica of tesi- 
dence in India, tluit the Indian Zoroastrians divided themselves 
into the Kadmi and the Shalmnahfli sects, the former commencing 
their year exactly one month ia advance of the latter. * After 


» F*d« ituotaden from the “ilviJttfilfs'* ofMnllan Feroz given by Mr Eft 
Cnma ia his “ Yezdeaardi Tfirikh " ApiMndU, p. 45. 

* Vide ** YezdesArdi TXrikh'V Appendix p. 45. 

* In tbs year lOW of Yesdezord, 1720 of the Chriethui era, Jamssp, a learned 

Z&iOMtnaii from Peraio, arrived at Surat to ondertake the instruction of Mobada 
or pn«^ Ho to raid to have been thefiret to dtorovw that his eo-religioatoto Ja 
India diffq^ from their brethren la Persia in their chronology; but no imoort. 
anw attached to the bet. to the year of Yexdeaord Uld, eorrespoading 

wth year 1344. Jamshed. an Inuicc, attadiing to himself a few 

tan, Mobeds tpriests). and Behdina {[aymea), inhabitants of Surat, adopted the 
view imported by Jamasp and formed the Kadmi sect. The bulk of the neon to 
however, eoatiaued to hold tho former view. Jamnap eorrwted the calen^rhv 
striking out one month from the year 1745. reckoning tlm day MoM respond of the 
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this schism n very acrimonioua controversy seems to have been 
carried on by learned men and Dasturs ’ on both sideSf some 
boohs were published by them and the Mahomedan learued men in 
Persia were written to nnd consulted on the subject.* * The Shahan- 
slifli Daeturs, in explanation of this difference, urged that the ances¬ 
tors of the 2!oroaBtrian fugitives to India had, before leaving their 
motlierland, acoomplishotl a month^s Kabiseh, that was already 
due, in the mountains of KlmrAstin, where a number of pious 
Zoroastrians had already retreatoil a little before the Mahome¬ 
dan invasion of their country. ' It is said that in their moun¬ 
tainous homes tliose pious Zoroastrians hatl regulated their 
religious year by marking the last intercalation as enjoined by 
their religion, which tJieir other co-religionists living in Persia 
proper or in large towns could not accomplish on account of the 
disturbed condition of their country, * Again, owing to the 
hardships, troablcs and inabilities which the fugitives to India 
had to put up with even in their adopted country, they could not 
get any opportunity of accomplishing future intercalations that 
hatl become due, after the ono they had added before leaving 
Persia, and hence their year lias Been one of 365 days only 
Binoe their arrival in India. It was on this account that a month^a 
diSerenoe was observed by Dastur Jilmfep nnd by the Bob din Jam- 
shed on their coming to India from Persia. On the other hand, the 
Kndmi Dastur Mullan Feroa maintained that no Kct&iseh was 
enjoined in their religion, and none were practised for religious 
purposes In Persia during the Persian Empire, but that it was 
only for political and revenue purpciaes that the incomplete year 
of 365 days was mteroalated after certain intervals, and that the 
Shahanshili assertions were groundless. 

month Ahtin ob the aame da 7 of ih^ month Adiit' in the 1114th yin^r of 
correiiiponding with 6th June 1745 of the Cbmtira em.^— p. CowasS PateJJ's 
Chronolo^* 

' Dtifitur Mullftn FetioK on the K^dmi Bide and Sastnra Aspandiaijl Samdioji 
and Edulji Snojana Of the Shnhanflhfli:^. 

* Ffdtf Molmd DoBsabhoy Sombil Mun&hTs 
on the SbahnoahW ddo and oii the Kadml eido in which their 

replies are published. 

■ Vide Dastur ABpandiarji Eamdlnji'fl 

p, 19,. * Vide p. 19 of Dastur A^ndiotjre book mentioned before. 
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With the present knowledge of the Aveata and Pahlavi 
works amongst the Pareis tbo Kadnii Lastur's contention in 
no longer taken to be a fact in any way worthy of serious 
consideration, and the KaUmi savant, the venerable Mr. K. 
R. CaniA, has now definitely satisfied the intelligout portion 
of botli tho Kadml and the Shahanshiii sects, that a system 
of inleroalating the incomplete year of 365 days, followed by the 
ancient Persians, was not only in vogue, but that it was a religious 
etijoinment on tho ZoToastrians, which was scrupulously observed 
by them in the days of their Empire. But, notwithstanding tho cor’ 
rectnesa of the Shahanshiii Dastur r view as to the necessity and 
observance of intorcaUtion for Toligious purposes, their assertion 
that the last Kabiseh was made by their ancestors in the moun¬ 
tains of Sliurusdn, before leaving their motherland, has neither 
been proved nor supported by any historical or documentary evi¬ 
dence, direct or indirect, either from tho writinga of Zoroostrian, 
or any other alien author or authors, or from any available authen¬ 
tic dates of events after the fall of their empire. It ia true that 
many of the Mahomedan writers of Persia have recorded that the 
Persian nation used to intercalate their year of 3G5 days by adding 
one whole month every 120 years, as enjoined by their religion, 
during the days of their empire,^a practice given up by them after 
the fall of their last King Ye^dezard bin Shahridr in 651 A,D. But 
none of these writers, so far as tlieir works are now known, refer 
to the last K<tbiseh as having been accomplished by the Zoto- 
astriana during or after the reign of their last King A^ezdozard 
and, as stated above, the Shabanshili Dasturs in India who have 
taken part in this controversy have not been able to prove the ac¬ 
complishment of this last KabiseA by their ancestors m the moun¬ 
tains of KlmrAsAn, during or after tho last days of theb empire. 
However, Hr. K. R. Cama, a Kadmi by birth, has pointed out in 
his learned treatise, “Yezedezardi Tfirikh", that the date * of 
consecration of the firetemplo at Navsari proves tliat there waa a 
month’s diderence between tho Indian and Persian Zoroastrians at 
least three centuries before the Indian Zoroastrians divided them- 

* The firetcmple from Bojuda waa brought to Naoeari on Wodnesdav, Ant>ft.| 
Sod 5. Samvat HT5, RoJ tm of Mah fith. 7S8 YezdezardL Vtde “ Yczdr>iardi 
Tarikh*' pp- 39 and 46. 

19 
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Belvea iuto two fleets. 

So far tins is the only recorded date of the Indian ZotoaBtriims 
tliatsupportfl, according to Mr.Citrua’s views theShflhanshiiis' claim 
about tiic month^s diSbrence having existed Jong before the arrival of 
Uaetur Jaui^p into India. However, as Sharnsh-ulOIma Ervad 
J.J. ^lodi points out, tbs year of the date of this HretompJe is 
given in Dastur Shtlpurji Muuelijt SanjAjuVs poem “ Kmch-{ 
Aia^h VarkantM iethr Sheh^t^i Naos^ri Nno na&hte " as 785 
of the Yezdesardi ora. In an original rough tnanusciipt of 
this Kiss(h in the possession of Mr. Sorabji Mtinchcrji Desili, 
the Hindu and the Yeasdesardi years given are Samvat 1472 and 
785 respectively. In the ‘‘JParst Frakth/t'^ Vol. 1., p.a,, note 
3, the year given is 1475 Sam vat, and the same year is given 
on the margin of a fair copy of the above kmeh, in Ui© 
Dastur Meherji Rana Library' lYoH ^.L9V ill HWH ^ aI 

^ Mr. Modi himsolf wants to take 

this year as 885 Tezdezardi, lieoanse, as lie shows from the 
/ftfwiya/s, ClnlngiSha who is said to have taken the leail in the 
removal of the hretemplo from Bunsda must Jiave flourished between 
1440 and 1520 A, D., and the fire must have been brought 
from Bansda to Naosati sometime between 1511 and 1520 A. D. 

So far, then, we have three different years in which that great 
event in the history of the Indian Parsie must have UapjjetKKl, 
However, on ealcuktion we find that m all thaae throe different 
years, 785* *, 788 * and 885' of the Yezdezardi era, the SCtj MAh 
given along with the Hindoo Tithi and the mouth were actually 
the Sliahauslki RAJ MAh, one month beliind those of the Kadinis 
ns calculated from tlie first day of the Yezdossardi ora. 


. pp. 91-92, " A Afw Vvents in 


» Vide Mr. Uodra ortklee in Zartoshti Voluiae IL 
tbeearty birtory of the Parefe and their dates". 

• This U pwhapj the wunse of Mr. Cama'a date. 

« In the 785lb year of Yeedozaid, the 29tb day of the Gtii month of the Slin- 
luinaliait was on Asbnd 'Sud Sth Mandny, Samvat year 1472, the Kadml dnv 
and month heiiw g9th ^y of the 7th month at the time. 

• The Shahoiubai Rifl 29th of the 6th month was on the obovo Hindu Tithi 
and month of the Samvat year 1475, on WijdiiDaday as eiven in tiie Muherii Rana 
Library manuscript quoted by Mr. Coma, the Kadmi mouth being tho 7tli 

• Tho Shohaiwhlli fioj 29th of the 6th month was on Ashad 8ud 4th of 1572 
Samvat, Wednesday^ the Kadmi month being the 7th, 
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Thus, we find that> notwit]istanding the dietigreenieni an to tlio 
correctness of the year in wliioh the fire wes removed, the Parsi 
iioj Mah recorded with the coircfiponding Hindoo 3 ithi and the 
inontli of all th^ three different years show that the Shahan- 
sh&is, or rather the Indian Zoroastrians of the foarteenth end 
fifteenth centuries of the Christian era, were following the 
Jfd/i# that differed from those of their oo-religionista in Persia, by 
a complete month. 

The other date supposed to he the date of the landing in San- 
jan of the fugitives to India, quoted by Dastur Aspandia^i Kwm* * 
rlinji ' in sup^rt of the ShahanshAi claim is also examined by 
Mr, Caioa in his above treatise, and he finds tlie Pareeo Mtth 
and the Hindu date do not correspond in the Yezdezerdi and the 
Samvat years given in that data* Believing this tbto to have 
been niiscopiod &otn some anoient manuscripts, Mr, Cama sug¬ 
gests some alternative readings, and ftom calculation he arrives at 
the conclusion that the date, in the form it is given by Dastur 
Aspandiarji, cannot be taken to be the accurate date of the first land¬ 
ing of the Indian Zoroastrians in Sanjan and does not in any way 
support the Indian tradition of the last intercalation* For on 
Shravan Sud 9th of tlie Samvat year 772 would fall Itlie 9 th day 
of the 2nd month of the Persian (Kadmi) Zoroastriaim- But it 
may be pointed out that there were two months of SliravaD in 
the year 772, and according to the Hindu custom an intercala¬ 
ted month is aiwaya mentioned by them na ndfvk and the real or the 
second month ' whioli is the ordinary month, is only mentioned by 
its proper name either with or without the prefix nija. As in the 
dateqiioted by the Dastur the Hindu month Shmvan is nnly 
given by ite ordinary name without any prefix, it must Ije the 
second Shravan in tlie Samvat year 772 and on the 9th Sud of tlmt 
month, corresponding with the 2nd August (O.S.) 7X6 of tlie Chritc 
tian era, fell the 9th day of the third month of the Kadmi Parsis 
and not the 2nd month aa arrived at Mr, Cama who seems to 
have taken tlie ndhik or the first Shravan only la his oalculation, 

* VitU ye book *' - p, us. ?i* a $i 

<1141 V Si dl(, 

* Fide “The Indian Calendar" by Mffisre. Robert SawoU and »ai. 

kriahaa Dixit, pp, S6'3d, 
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It is tKia confoBioii about tbo adhtk and ilie nija or ordinary Sh.ra* 
vaOf that Itas ereatbd tho impression tbat the Roj Mnh coixes* 
ponding to tl»e Hindoo Tithi and tho month moatioaed in. tlio date 
in question, coaid not but be the Kadmi Roj MAh and that, tlierefore, 
the Sbohaush^is cUim in support of whicli the date liad been quoted 
by tlie Dastur could not be maintained. But from the fresh light 
we receive from Albenmi's writings on this subject, which wo treat 
of in the foUovring pages, we find that tlic date in question, with a 
slight modification, apparently necessitated by oaroleaa copying, 
not only suppotts the Slialmnshii claim, but tends to prove tho 
accuracy and coireotncss of Alberuni's account and references of 
the festive calendar of tho 2«oroastriaDs living in Persia, Eliv^- 
zom and Eiiuriisjtn in Ilia time. 

From the writings of Albcruni' , which are now available to the 
Pars! community through the English translation of Dr. Sochau, 
it will be soon that in the time of ihe Arabic atithor, i.£., in 1000 
A.D., the difierent Zoroastrian communities still lingering for exie* 
ten CO in Persia proper and the sur rounding distric'^ of Sogdinna, 
KhuriUiLn and Khvfirizmia had a difference in tholr calendar, the 
Zoroastrians of EhurosAn and KhvUrizmta being a mouth behiud 
those living in Persia proper, and references supporting this view 
from Albonini B writings, as I have elsewhere shown, * can. be tahon 
to support the Shahanshai tradition about the last intercalation 
having been accomplished by their ancestors in the mountains of 
KUurflsfta iTefore they loft for India. In this last intoicalation, as 
ttllogoil, very probably, their co-religionists, living in tho towns and 
cities of Persia, could not participate on account of the disturlwd 
coadition of their country, and henoe the difference of a mouth 
in the calendars of tho two portions of the followers of the 
ancient faith,observed by tho Persian Destnr Jdinilsp, as stated 
above, in the seventeenth century. It was perhaps on this 
account that, os now soon from AlberuTu's references about the 
Khv^rizmian and Khur^nian festivals, this diiferonoe was in 

' Amtifc toxtn of the AthiLr'Ul-Bakifa of AJberani.—^The Clironology of 
Ancient Kations” publisbed A. D. 187&. 

1 Vtdt my articIeR on “T!ie Aacjenf Iratiiao Calendar as d^cribed by 
Albemiii **—with notes and eonuDonts, ptiblUbwl in the “Bartosiiti" Vol. tV. 
Nos. i-A, 1M7 A. D. 
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existence in. the tenth ceDturj" A, long bcfors ^'hich time the 
fugitives &om KhurfisAn are supposed to hiivo taken shelter 
under the Indian skies. 

In describing the ealendars of tire Persian, Sogdian and the 
KJiviirixtiiiaQ Zoroastrians of his time, Albcruni observes ttiat nil 
tliese three groups of Zoroastrians living in diflbront parts of Persia 
cummenced their religious year from the first day Hornmiu! of the 
monil) FarvardiU' There was no otlier diiTerence in tlielr months 
or tlie year length except that the latter two groups, the Sogdians 
and the Ehvilrizmians, addeil tlio five GS-tba days at tho end of 
their last month *^Ispiiudarniaji’' while tho Persians added them at 
the end of their eighth monil] Abilu hUli, as dxed on the occasion 
of tho last intercalation accomplished by thorn in tho reign of tiioit 
King Yexdexaid bin ShApflr, and tJius thcro was a diffarenco of 
five days between the Persian year, on>-thQ one hand, and the Sogdian 
and Khvarizintan year on other, but which diJleronce disap* 
peared from the Adar Mali after which month the year of the 
throe groups ran ooncurrontly as regards tho lit^ J/tiA. However, 
in doaoribing the festivals of tija Zoroastrians of KhvarlKmia, ho 
refers to tlie 15th day of their fourth month **Ciri” (Tir) as 
under: — 

“Ciii, Tho 15th is called Ajgliar.. In bygone times 

it was tho beginning oftlio season when people felt the no®:! of warm¬ 
ing themselves at the hre, because tlie air woe changing in 
autumn. In our iime it coincides with the ntiddh of Sutnwer,'** 

Now if the 15th day of the fourth month of tlio JKhv4riKmiau 
year coinoldod in All^oruni’s time with the middle of summer, 
which day must betaken to be tho last day of July or tho first (lay 
of August, according to Albcruni s description of tho Greek calau' 
dar given in his above work, wlioreiu he has stated that the Sum* 
uier Solstice day used tobclCth Juno (O, S.) in a leap year and 
17th in a common year, then the first day of tho first month of 
the Khvririzmian year must have been 105 days prior to 3let July 
or 1st August. Thus counting backwards wo find that the day 
Hormaadof tiie month Nausarji (Farv'ardin) of the Kliviirixmians 
must have coincided with the 18th or 19th April (O.S.) nt that 
time. 


I Tho liaiics ate mitifi. Sco Altcruni p. 3S4. 
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Alsi i Aibcruni s teferanoo to thoolovotith Jay of the tenth month 
of the KJiviimiiiiniiE loacle ub tu the same CH>nctu£ton. Speaking 
about this day he says i “ This day has b( 3 en advancing beyond its 
profrtir time to such a degreet that nowadays people considor it as 
the middle of winter,” ‘ 

As wo have observed above, when the fifteenth day of the fourth 
montli coinoulwi with the middle of summer, that is SlstJuIy or 
Iflt August, the elevooth day of the tenth juauth should ha vefallen on 
2ltli or 25th Jartuaiy which is nearly the middle of wiutor, altliough 
theactual middle day of winter would be Slat January,* * and, tliero- 
fore, Albotuni does not say Hint it minctded with the middle of 
winter ns in the cnee of the fifteenth day of tliefourth month wliicb, 
he says, with jititldle of Swntner. This definite phra- 

aeology of the author greatly helps us in fixing tho 2oroastrIan 
JioJ J/fiA with the Christian dates. 

Taking these two days as our starting jxjint. if w e count 
haekwatds, as shown above, we have to fix tho beginning of tho 
Klivarixmmn year in Alberuni’e time on the I8th or lOtli of April 
(O.S.), i. c,, a month lator than tlie Vernal Equinox. 

But when we remember that tho first'day Hormard of the first 
month Farvarclin of tlio Persians coincided witli the Vernal Equi¬ 
nox in Alboryiii s time, as stated by him,' the inevitable conclu¬ 
sion is that there wjxs a dlfferonce of exactly one month botwcon 
the Zoroaatrians living in Persia ptoiwr and those residing in 
Klivdrbmia. 

Again, Alberuni, referring to the first day of the sixth month 
Shahrivar of the Persians, says:— our time the people of Khun'tMn 
have litaUe it the bef/innint/ of owhium," * If tlie first day of the (5th 
month were to oommenoe with the autumn i,e,, the IGth or ITth of 
September (O.S.), according to Alberuni,’ tho Logining of the year 
would fall on the iDth or 20th of April. Tlius we find that 
tlie Zoroastrians of Khurfislin as well as of KhvAriaem, provinces 
both situated to the North and South of each other, commenced 
their year a month later than their co-religionists of Persia proper 
in Albcruni’s time. 


^ AlboninJ, p. 234. ■ The -winter wlatjco day bobg thou on the 

17 th December <0. S,)j See Alberuni p. 238. » Vide Ch. 12., p. 307. 

* See AJhcnini, p. 20?.—The itailcsaro mine, • AlbemnL,' p, 286* 
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The &]]ovfuig tnble wiil cleerly show lio?if tlie Persian) 


Khv4rizmtan and Khurttsitnian months stooti 

1 in the days of 

Alberuni in the year lOOd-lOQl 

A. D. 

Gliristlnn 

First day of 
First day of tlje Kfivaris!' 

h 

Christian 

dates old 

the Persia u minn and the 

1 dates 

stylo. 

monitia. 

KhunlaSniau 

Old Style. 

1000 A, D. 

Ititli Mnroh. 

Farvardiu. 

months. 

1000 A. D. 

15th April. 

Ardibehslit 

Farvardiu 

20th April 

15th May. 

Khnrdild 

Ardibelvslit 

20th May 

14 th iTnue. 

Tir 

Khnrdild 

10th Juno 

L4th July. 

Amerdild 

Tir 

10th July 

I3tb August. 

Shahrjvnr 

Amerdiul 

ISili August 

12th September. 

Mibir‘ 

Sharivnr 

17 th Septombor 

12t)i Ootober. 

AbAn 

Mihir 

Autumn) 
irth October 

llth to I5th. 

d GAtliS. 



November. 

16 th Novotnljor. 

days 

Adar 

Abtlti 

IGth November 

16th Heoember. 

Dae 

At.lar 

I6th December 

1001 A. D. 

15th January. 

Bellman 

Dae 

1001 A. D. 

l5tU Januarv 

I4th February, 

Aspanddr 

Behmnn 

I4th February 


mad 

AspandArmod 

loth March 


« ##**41 

|;5 GdthA da^n 

15 th to lOtli 


■c* < 

From this li«t it ia evident that the Khurjiaflnian and 
Fereian montlia began on different datea of the Ciirlatian calendar, 
maiatatning a distance of 35 days^—not live daj'sonly as recorded by 
Albornni, ^up to the end of the Abfin ^Idht and thereafter ran 

* “On thB Kormaid Roj ofthta Mlhir Moh Ms the awMid autumn, a feast 
fer the ooQimoa people ” Ftcfe Albonmit p, SQ7. 
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concurrently on the idonticnl Ohri^iiaa dates with a month’s 
diflerencc, till, again, the addition of the five Gnthtl days at 
the end of the Aspand&rmad hliih t>y the KhvArizmian and 
and the Khnnlsunians increased tho difteronoo from 30 to 35 days. 
Alberuni's information about this difieronce of five days betvrcen 
tlio Persians and the Khvilrizmians and KhurAsAnians being doe to 
tho ^ststn of tho former adding the five GAthA days at the end of 
tho AbAn MAh since the time of the Just intercalation, is homo out 
by other indD{}undont testimony of various dates &am 503 A. D. to 
077 A. n. discussed and calculated by Dr. H. P. Davar M. A., 
Pu. D, in his Gujerati monograph, Which is tho first ni<»ntli 
of the Zoroasiriun calendar?" Beginning with the earliest date in 
505 A. D. supplied by ifr. M. P. Kharegat on the authority 
of the Indian Astivmomer and Astrologer ValirAinthr^, and ending 
with tho date in 977 A. D. obtained from the Gorman works of 
Ideler, Dr. Davor has confirmed not only our auilior's statement 
regarding tho position of the five Gath A days at tho end of the 
XbAii MAL but also similar statemonts of the Mahomedan his¬ 
torians like Ma^'oudi and others who have mentioned this Persian 
practice of putting the five GAthA days at the end of the eighth 
mouth AbAn. 

The apparent reason for doubting the statements of tho Maho- 
modan writers was that the practice in vogue, amount the 
Indian Zoroostrians, has been found to be oonsisiently that of 
placing the five GAthA days at tho end tof the twelfth month 
AspamlArmad. Thus the statements of the historians came 
into direct conflict with tho Jiotaal practice of the Indian 
Zoroastrlans, and in tho absenoo of authouticated information in tlie 
shape of dates, previous to or after tho reign of their last king 
Yezdozard bin ShahriAr, the matter was left in uncertainty. But 
now that tlic doubtful point*has boon solved by the light of these 
dates which have become available to us, both from the writings 
of All>erani, and through tho efforts of Dr. Davor, the question 
now remains as to how and when the Zoroastrians of India adopt* 
od tho practice of putting the GAthA days after the twelfth 
month AspandArmadf at hen the Iranians are found to put thorn 
after the AbAn iMilh'from, at least, a century before the fall of 


• Fide liis paper in the Journal of the B. B. B, A. S-, VoL XiX, 
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theit E)npir«. 

As Alijoruni ' tells us, in Ub timo there were two groups of 
Zoroistrlans living in Sogdiaun and KhvArlzein ftnd KhurAaitn, 
fl'ho adliered to thsir original pmotioe of putting the five GathA 
days at the ond of tholr lost month AspandArinad, oven after 
the time when the Persians adopted the systejn of putting them 
at the end of the month which they lisd last intercalated,* Hencf^ 
it may safely be conoltided that the pious SSbroosirians that came 
to India must have formed a part of tlie KhvArisitninn and KhutA- 
sAttiim group, observing the exact oalendur tliey wore following in 
their motherland where the GAthA days wero added after the last 
mouth AspundArmad. This view has also the direct support 
of the tradition recorded in the earliest account of this band of 
refugees to India preserved in the ** Kissfh-i-S^nJfln ”, wherein it 
is distittcUy stated that these Indian immigrants were a portion of 
the pious people* who hud taken shelter in the mountains of 
KhurAsun, just before or soon after the Muliomedan conquest of 
Persia, simply for the preservation of tlieir religion and that, when 
these Zoroostrians built their hrat Flrc'Uunple on the Indian soil 
they had sent for, from iChurAsAn, the d/d/ (/.e,, refigious requisites 
such as the nareja, barAam etc.), and that with those materials 
there came to India a further liatch of pious Zoroastrlans from the 
same place to help their oo-religlooiste in the work** 

Two of the old Persian dates quoted by Mr. Cama in his 
** V&sdfistirdi Tdril'h^' also oondrui AJberuni’s account of this 
ancient Persian system of placing the live OiUhA days after tlie 

' Atberuni, p, Wl. 

* Albenn!, p. 56 himJ Reforring to thM« groups AlberuDi wyi, "Now I 
shall montian the nuRitha of the Magisns of TraiiBoxiiuiai the people of khvArlmi 
and of SughA Their months have the samo number ss the Pcnlons, Only 
between the bcsiruiltig of the Puralun and the Trunsoxlanlon months there It n 
dUference because the Traiwxluitans append the flve tSpagonufUjift to the end of 
their year ajid oommcticv the yew with tlui 6th day of the Pemian month ParTw. 
dio, Kburdsd rCiL So the beginning of the laotith in dilTemnt until AdhAr Uih; 
afterwards they liaee the esme beginning. 

The KhvaiirTnEoiii!, although a hnneh of the great trw of the Pesisn nation, 
imitatod tbe Sugdinna ns to the begtonhigor the year luid the ptoM where they odd 
the Epegomeoie." P. 57. 

■ AJberuni terms them “ Mogiaiu". S» p. 56. 

* Pt'de Kisseh>l<San^ {uuaages, referred to in ShanLah-ul-Oiina Elrrad 
Uodl's artlelea tn the SSartoathl Vcl, I. pp, S47, et 

20 
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last mouth Aspandilrmad having bean adliered to. Thesua dates 
denote tliat in. the 24tli and the 177th year of the YeadesMirdi em* 
tliere was a large number of Zuroastriatis living in Persia, who 
added the Rvo Oslthii days at the end of tha twelfth month Asinm- 
ddrmad nltliuugh, aa we have noted above, i^m Dr, Dsvar’^s 
dates, tim hulk of the Forstan nation usoii to place them at tho end 
of the AbUn Muh fVum 505 A. D, to tOOO A. X). 

Mr. Cama's first i|UQtntion is,* ctl« <■ Ml ‘H'ClHldl aM, 

^ HR «irvdl ■ ^uw Mr. Caina lias sliown 

from calculation that the eiglilh day of the Mnliomedfln tiionth 
Zil-hijja of the Soth year Hijti fell on 11th dune (N. S.) and Btli 
June (O.S.) 050 A, I)., the day of tho week being Woitnesday, and 
the Naoroz or the first day of the Farvnrdin Milh of the Persians of 
tholr 25th year of tho Yezdezardi era fell on tSth June (N. S.) and 
10th June (O.S.) 65(5 A. I)., from which Mr. Camaconchides that 
“the fourth Gabmbftr of tho persiaiis has been roferrefl to in that 
tlftte by thcMahtimetlau 'ivriter ns Naoroz, lieeauscthe days precofl- 
ing and following the Naoroz are eonsideretl as auspicious as the 
Naoroz day”. Here it may bo romarkeil that this was the fifth 
Graluubilr which foil on the Maboinodaii date cited by Mr, Camn. 
The Mahomedans count their days from sunset to sunset and the 
Persians from sunrise to sunrise. Hence the sunset of 11th June 
(N. S.) ami Bth .Tune (O. S.) 656 commenoad on the ath day of 
the Mahomednn twelfth mouth Zil-hij]a, atjfl lasted upto the sunset 
of 13th June (N. S.) and 9fch Juno {O. S.), tho sunrise of which her 
»an on the 5th GUhmb:'ir of the Persians and termed “ Naoroz ” os 
is also commonly done by u-s in Ind'x on account of this confusion. 
Thus in the 24th yaax of Yezdezard the five Gilth5 days were added 
after the Aapandilrmad Milli and before the PaTvardin month. 

The second date quotetl by Mr. Camn from the Kadtni 
“ Rcsille Iste shflhdat ” is 2Gth Jamafl'l awwal 133 Hijri, corres¬ 
ponding to )7th Azar 1120 of the Seleucidan era and the 19th 
of the Behmau M5h of the 177th year of YezdezarJ. Accord¬ 
ing to his calculation, on the above Mahonicdan and Roman dates, 
the Persian l9th day of Behmati MAh of the I77tli year of 
Yezilezard fell on 2let March (N, S.) and 17th March lO. S.) 

* Yflvdejijnlj Tarikh" p. quoted f»ia Da-itur MiiUon P'eroi's 
“Adailefee*’. 
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809 A, D,, and the lltst <Iaj of the Farvardin month of the l7Btli 
Yezdexardi year fell on Tth May (N. S,) or Srd Nfoy (0, S.) 800 
A. D. IsW it will begeon that the inter\’al between ‘Jlet Mtirch 
and 7th May ts 47 days and that iKitween the lOth day of BchinAn 
MAh and the lirstday of Farvardlii MAh ia also 47 days, counting tlie 
Hve OhUhA days after the ARj>andArmad MAh, 12 days of Behinau 
+ 80 days of AspaudArmail, and the 5 GilthA days. Wo thus find that 
long before Alherunra time, 1000 A, D., there were Zoroastrtan 
comm unities In Persia who ])luced the five GAtliA days at the end of 
the twelfth inontli and their descendants were sulfieiently uumeroua 
in Alheruui‘s time to give him an opportunity of describing their 
calendar in hin work. Thisttlien, muet clear the doubt of those who 
believe Uiat the tttdiau Zoroastrian system of putting these day a 
after Aapnudurinad Mali orginuted after the lOtli century wlien 
tlie Farvardin MAli coincideil with the Vernal Equinox. In the 
ubeeuee of any definite information, and observing that the Persian 
nation used to place tlie GhUhA days at the end of the AhAn MAh 
they ooujectur^ that the ancestors of the Itidiati ZtJroaatriana 
must have adoptwi tliis system after tlie PersiauR must have 
accepted the system of putting these GAthA days at the end of 
the tw'elfth month wlicu tlio month Farvardin tjame to ooincirle 
with the Vernal Etjuirioj; in 1000 A, D. In attempting to sub¬ 
stantiate this theory, they hatl not only to stultify the ShahausliAi 
tradition which elainied to have brought tlie old caleutUT with them 
into India in the seventh oentury of the Christian era, hut they 
Imd to take the period of the wimposition of the BAndahishu ami 
the Dinkurd to a time ruuoh later than the tenth century A. D., 
because tiiese books record the ancient practice of tlie GuthA 
days being added after the Aspandarmad MAh. But tliauks are 
due to our Arabian historian; as we now find a couErmation not only 
of the ShahanshAi tradition but also of the authenticity and early age 
of these two books. Xo doubt tlia tw‘o above ijiiotcnl dates do not 
take us beyond eorroliorating Albcruni's iiiforinatioii about the 
Sogdlan and KhvArizmian practice relating to ttte obeervanco of tlte 
GilthA days, aud probably they are the dates correspomling to the 
lioj MAh of tiioso Zoroastriuns who must have formed the Sogdian 
group. It is, therefore, natural that the months intercalation 
said to have been oocouiplished in the mountains of KLurAsAn by 
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the aocestors of those who oaeuo doTiti to India had not been oh* * 
served by the other group, and honeo to the account of the festi¬ 
vals of this Sogdian group given by Albenini, no refereuco ia found 
to show that tlioir year also commenced a month lator than the 
Persian, ns in the ease of tlie Zorottslriunsof KiivArizem and Kiniri- 
saa. On the oontrury, wo find that the soventh Sogdian month 
comnionced on the sixth day of the Persian month Miliir in 1000 
A.D,, as referred to by Allteruni.' 

So far, then, if the Indian Zoroustrinns can bo taken to have 
originally belonged to the Khvilrixmian and tbe Khnr/isdjiian group, 
as Alberuni'e mformation leads us to beliove, the alleged date of 
their first landing in Sanjan, above reforrod to, materially helps us 
not only to substantiate tliis view, but to prove the corieotneas of 
the date subject to slight modifications evidently duo to ba<l 
copyists. As noted above, Daptur Aspandiarji baa given the date 
aa *‘Saneh 77'3 Sbrnvan Sud 9 Friday, Roj 2nd, Milh ith. 

This date has been examined, as stated liefore, by Mr. Cama 
in his IV-ffejflirt/# T’dr/tA" and he has shewn that on that Hindu 
tithi the given Parsee Eoj irfih cannot fall, and probably, 
therefore, there is some miateke in the date In its present 
form. He, however, suggests that owing to the carolesfiness of 
later copyists who may have tttitiscrlbed this date from some older 
manuscripts, the J/dA may have been written for the iffy and the 
Hit) for the Mfih. He, therefore, tekos the fourth month lir men- 
tiuuedln the date as the thirteenth day Tit of tho second month and 
by calculation he arrives at the liith Sud of the (offAil) Shravan of 
tho Sam vat year 772. But, as this Is four du 3 ’R later than the 
ninth day of tho Hindu mouth given side by side, he rejecjts the 
wtiole date as inoorreet. Tho eeconii aHemative reading he takes au 
Samvat year 992, whon the givot) Sftth tally with the giveu 
Uind<xi 7VMi and month, in the Yexdexardl year 305. But such a 
result is also arrivetl at by Dr. Davar in the Yesdezanli year 219, 
by taking the Saneh 772 as SliAke772.* No doubt both ttie above 
alternative readings of the Hindn year given in tJie dote are 
plausible, bec.vuso they help ns to keep intact the Hindu iithi and 

* Vide EntdUh Traaslution, ji, Sil. 

* Vide Appendix to his (injarati monogtaph, "Tlnj firsi day of the Poiai 
Calendar''. 
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month And tho Fftrai Hoj Eut tlie Farsi Iii>J Jftik thus iirHvfid 
at tum out to be the EaiLuu lt(yj MSh in tlie aboTe eonjeotural 
years, although the date is QstensibJy cited to prove the SIiAhau- 
slidi claim of a month's Kabkeh. Besides, tliese j’ears throw boelc 
the time of the arrival of tho Parsis in Itulia two oeutories later 
than the Kiftsoh-i-Sanjan tradition. There ia no doubt that 
that date in its present form is not oorreet, but the elemeuts of any 
alternative reading, owing to careless copying only, need not bo 
fundamentally dostructlve to the claim in support of which it is 
tendered. The date must not be supposed to have been manufactured 
or recently inserted in its place by some artful or clever brains to 
support the Shahanshfti claim. In tliat eatie it could not have 
disclosed the incorrectness in some parts as it now does. The date 
seems to have been honesUy, though rather careless)}', copied from 
some older records, either by Dostur Aspandiarji or some of hie 
previous inronnanta. And now when we are in a poeitioii t<» see 
that there was adiSbreuce of one month between the Persian (Kaduii) 
and the Khuras&nian (Shahanebiii) calendar, long before the SGOth 
year of the Yezdeiiardi era, in which year the Zoroastrians of Khvft- 
rbmia ate described by Albemni to have been in such a condition 
that they could not have undertaken any religious or social reform, 
in coudict with the major portion of their cchreligionists the Por- 
siuiis, ' we are tempted to consider whether the above date could 
not be found to bo the date of those who separated from tlie 
IChv&rismian 2!oroastrlans and came down to India in the early 
da}'S of tlio fall of the Persian Empire. 

Sliriivan * * Sud 9th of the Hindu Samvat year 773 fell on 2nd 
august 716 A. D. {0- S.) Sunday, and 2Gtli May (0. S.) in 
that year fell on the drst day of tho Farvardin Muh of tlie Persian 
Zoroastrians (ifida Cowosji Patel’s Chronology); while, the Klivsiria' 
mians and KhurAsAnians must have commenced their year on the 
sixth or Khordfid Iloj of that Farvardin month, as atatctl by Albe* 
runi. So 30Lli June 716 A. B. (0. S.) must have been the 

* AlbemDi pp, 223. do not pnrticuLarivcoro for tboir rolMfion, tlioy 

know nothing of H except iu outward forme artd they do not etutuire Into its spirit 
or real meaning. In oanHciocmco they regulate their bstivala by their, know ledge 
of their distances fiotn each other." 

* The Shnvan moiitb next to the “Adhtk Shravan **, oe shown in the {bre- 

going pagee. 
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date of the beginuhig of tho KliurnKi'initiTi yoftr S5 of tixo VesMie^ariU 
eni {IS they must luvve intercalated a moutli before that time, 
when a portion of their group prui>ftbly left for India, If 30th 
June wua the first day of their firwt month, 30t)i July would bo the 
first Jay of their second month, and Snd august 716 A, R. (0. S.) 
would ba tho fourth day of their second month in tho Yeidejsartli 
year 85. 

Again, if the KhvAriiiniian yearhogan on 30th Juno (0, S,) 
in 71G A. JJ., it would begin on ,31st May (0. S.)in S3G A. D,, and 
on the Ist may (0. S.) in 056 A,D,, and on the 30th April (0- &.) 
In 1000 A, B,, f. e,, after an interval of 130 years, for want of a 
Kaltiseh or intercalation. And, aa we Jiuve seen in tho preceding 
pages, this was actually the ease. 

Thus we find that the date of the first landing of the Zorous- 
trinns to India, in Sanjan, <^imtod by Dustur Aspandiarjt must be 
SHciirVua Sud Otii in tho Sum vat year 773 oorreapouding to the 
Sliuhansliui Itoj fourth and J/dA 3rnl (not R&j 3ttd and Mi}h 4 th as 
wrongly {{noted or copied) in the Yezdezai'di year 85* * This slight 
interchanging of tiio Roj MAh, wliicli is very common in the trana- 
criptioa of old inanueoripts, as Mr, Gama Jiimsolf admits, proves 
thfl oorreoincss of the Shalranshili date, as it tallies in all details, 
except tho day of the weeh which also must have been wrongly copied 
as “ Friday" in Bastur Aspandinrji’s <{uot{i.tlon. Even as regards 
that, aswc arc told by the aotuptlara of the Indian oalondiir, Messrs. 
Robert Sewell and Shankar Balkrishna Dixit, we cannot be sure 
of tho ocoiiracy of the day of the week of a Hindoo lithi, twlshutra 
or unless we know the " sidAdnUt " by which tho tithi etc, * 
w<'is calculated, A tithi sometluies extends over throe natural 
days.” So this discroptinoy about tlic week day can also bo explained 
08 a mistake in copying, * in so far us the years, months and days 
nil corrospoiid as quoted in the date. It is thus clear that the Indian 
Zoroaslrians were & part and parcel of the group that cuniitiucd to 
live in Khviriztuia and KlmrAsAn in AHNorunl's time) and followed 
exactly the same calendar that their forcfatliers had deterniinod 
for them before leaving their motherland. These descendants of 

'' Vid€ Indian Calendar, ijp, iS,£0. 

* In some nmoujctipt Itio wook day of tlia Sati|aji dato m given ikd WodoDS- 
day^ Fzdci Mr. Modi'a articloa above mferrod to. 
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the first fagitives to Intllft were Hvitig hi a very tleploralile Ktnto of 
igaorauco about their religiout observetl by Alberunf, but still 
in possession of the calendar their forefiitbets had left for them 
after the last iriteroalation. Had it not been for the exlfitonce of 
this sectlou of the ZoroastTiana,the Shahanshftl tradition of the htst 
intsre^htio I ontli n^fc hi^n proved. 

To HU 1 U up,we may state that Alberunfs aoeouiit of the festive 
calonibra of the Zaraastrlaus In Persia, Sfigdia and KUvfirii:eni, 
has helped U 3 to come to the following conelusioua 

I- That the Zoroastrianfi who came down to India after the 
MalKimwinij ooiK^uest of the Persian Empire were a part ami parcel 
of the Khvarmuian and KhurAs.lniaii groups referred to l>y 
Alboruni. 

3. That they must have arrived in India from the mountalnfi 
of Khurilsiln as stated iu the Kisseh-i-S'tiijftn and lauded in Satijaii 
on the fourth day of the second moetli of the Te^deaardi year 85 
ooiTCHiion.liiig to Shravan Sud 9th of the Samvat year 772 as quo¬ 
ted by Dastttt Aspivndiacji, and the 2nd August (O, S,) 71(1 

of the Christian era, corresponding to the above meutionfti A^ez- 
dezardi year 85. 

3. That these Indian Zoroastriatis liad accomplish ad a mouth b 
intercalation before leaving their native land in the mountains of 
Khurjtsfln, which thoir other coraligiouists had not or could not 
accomplish on account of the disturbed condition of their coimtrs, 

4. That tliGBO Indian Zoronstrians had brought the calendar 
in which the GhUhtl days were adiled after the twelfth month 
AspiinJiirmiid. while the bulk of the Pewian nation used 1« put 
them after thoir eighth month Aban Mali. 

5. That this revised calendar was brought by them from 
Persia in the seventh century of the Cliristian eta, and their 
deseendoutfi scrupulously followwl the calendar in India until Dastur 
Jtlmilsp and the Bolidin Jamahed caused a schism and persuaded 
some of thorn to follow' the Persian calendar tliat was current in the 
eighteenth century A. D. Those two Iranees were either ignorant 
of the existence of the Khviirizmian or KhunUanian calendar or 
tliought that their Persian calendar, as last arranged in tlio fifth 
ceiitury of the Christian era, in which tlie G4tliii days were fixetl 
after the Abitn Mtlh was the correct one, and hence these reformers 
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made the 29th day of the Slmhensh&i Ab&n MAh the 29th day 
ofthe Kadait Adar HA}it because the apparent dttference of dve 
days between the Persian and the KhurAsAnian calendars, os 
oiwervrodby Albecuai, would disappear in thebogiuning of the Adar 
Hilh, lb was for this reason, perhaps, tliat the clever reformers 
must have made the change at the time of the Adar MAh and put 
the Kadmis a month Ln advance of the ShahanshAis and thus 
unllilied die month's KahU^ accomplished by their ancestors before 
coming down to India. 

5. That the ShahanshAi calendar now Ut vogue is what was 
brought by their ancestors from Persia in tlie 7th century A. U., 
and tliat uo change has been mmie in It, nor does there appear to 
be any^weight in die argument that the system of putting the five 
GrAthA days after die AspandArmad MAh must have originated 
after LOOO A. D., when die month Farvardiu came to concide with 
the Vernal Et^uinox. This view had a semhianco of truth iu it in 
tho absence of any dates previous to the above year, so long as the 
Snnjan date was found to be iiieorrectt but now that that date lias 
been shewn to be correct, in the light of Alberuni's account and 
informatiou, the SlmlianshAi tradition and claim to the perfonnanoo 
of a month's lotoroalation by their aueestors in the mountains of 
KhurAsAu before leaving Persia must be admitted to be a just one. 

DHuxjsKBiior Xaorosji CoOllIJlWWJ.4. 


GAJASTAK ABALISH. 

This is a PalJavi treatise whioii gives an 'aecount of a theo¬ 
logical oontroversj carried on betffMn the saintly Adar Farnbag 
Forokhaftd and the heretic AbAligh who wag an apostate from 
Zoroastrianism, the religion of his birth. This religious disputa¬ 
tion was held in the court of the Abbslside Khalif ilAmoon who 
flourished in the ninth century. FirJousi tnakea moation of such 
wntroversiea having taken place in Persia when heretics like 
Mftni and iWak sprang up under the SSssinides, and tried to 
shako the iaith of the Persians in Zoroastrianism. Wo know 
this treatise that Abolish proposed seven questions and was 
confuted on every point by his distinguished adversary. Mllmoon 
was greatly pleased with the answers given by Adar Farnbag 
and Abdlish was driven away. We give below the seven ques¬ 
tions with their answers. 

1. The accursed Abfllish asked: “ O priest, who has created 
water and flro V‘ The priest answered : Auliarmasd Abftlish 
said, ** Then why do tlioy both kill and destroy ?* The priest 
answered, ‘^Know that there is nothing whatever orbited by 
the Lord Hormazd to which tho accursed and wicked Ahriman lias 
not brought antagonism. (Antagonism has been brought) to the 
water and fire. (There is) humidity in the water and heat in the 
fire. When they come in contact, tho demon which is with the 
fee encounters the water. This is like a father and hia son who 
have each an enemy whom they have imprisoned. Wjion they 
meet, the enemy who is with the father strikes the son. It cannot 
be said that the father has struck his own son.” (cf, Tend. 
T., 8*9), 

2. The second (question) the accursed AbAlish put thus * 
" Is it a great ein to strike (U., to'pollute) the water and the burn¬ 
ing fire by carrying dead m.atfcsr to, and putting it on them^” 
The priest replied, “ The water aud the fire are like a bull and a 
horse who, if they are oouveyed out of their own herds to a flock 
of fittd amongst them gross and fodder and are taken care 
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of; bat when they carry tlead matter to water and fire, it is like 
Wing them on to a pack of iions and wolves who strike and kiU 

and devour them.” t tt i 

3. Tlie third (qa^tioo) he put tliuB : Is it Hormazd or 

Abriman who orders sufferings and punishinetils for men? For 

when the kings punish and kill and torture and chastise men for 
their sinfi imil cut their hutidsaud bastinade thein» it is tlie order of 
Abriman which they execute, but it is said that men are punished 
by Hormazd ; how is this to be believed ? Or, if Hormastd pr^ 
scribes the penalty, then evil does not proceed from Ahrimau. 
Tlie priest answered, This is the law : this is like (the ease of) 
a child whoso finger is bit by a serpent. The father in order that 
the poison docs not go over the whole body and that the child may 
not die, cuts off the finger of the child. The father is not to^ 
regarded as ignorant and inimical but as wise and frieniily. m 
same is done by the priest, the high priest and the judges. When 
men commit sins, tlieir souls are punished and the way to heaven is 
shut up on this account that tlioir souls may not fall into the hands 
of the demons and fiends. The punishment is inflicted on them in 
this world. They (the priests) are not to be regarded as ignornnt 
and mimical but as friendly and inspired with a desire for good. 

4. The fourth (question) he put thus : “ Whicli is purer: To 
wash the hands with (hull’s urine) or with water? For if 

gfitaPs: is purer, it is not propr to w^h (tlm liamU) a second time 
with water." The priest answered, “ Do you yourself cleanse your 

house of rubbish and other stinking and polluted things therein, 

or order your servants to carry them away V* Abolish, and Mnmeon, 
the Commander of the faithful and the Cadi, cned out, “ Noting 
of the kind; we order our servants to oleanse (the house). ’ The 
priest said, “ When, during the night, tlie druj naerusht (demon 
of decomposition) reaches our bodies, we first drive it away by the 
gAmh or with the juice of plants, not with water, pure and simple, so 
that the noifrusht which is in the body of every person goes out of it. 
All aro agreed (as to this point): Do not the Jews, the Cliriatians 
and the Mahomedans, on getting out of bed in the morning, wash 
their hands and face, and do they not then pray to God and oUier 
angels i Is it not the case that they do not lay tlieir hands on any 
food (before washing their hands and free), and if they do, are they 
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not regarded as ainners aod ignorant peraonB?” 

5, Thefiith (queetiou) he put thua: “ (Why ahould you) pray 
to the fire BehT.tm ami ask favours of it thus : ‘ Give me this, 
(your) friend, Omn of MormaKd, speedy glory, apeocly uouriahment, 
speedy livelihood', since it is evident that fire in itself is so weak, 
powerless and poor tJiat if men do not supply it with food and 
fuel, it will bo extinguished ? It is not proper to ask a favour of 
that which in itself is powerless (to bestow it)," The priest replied; 
“ This is the law. This (case) can be compared to a town where are 
to be found (people following) all sorts of professions: blacksmiths, 
shoemakere, carpentorsj tailors, &o- Tiie shoemaker says to the 
hlocksmitht ‘ Blacksmith, make me a tool so that I may make you 
fine shoesand the shoemaker sews the shoes for the tailor and the 
tailor makes garments for the shoemaker. In the same way, the 
lire, in its bodily form, expects Mar (holy water), perfume and 
fuel 05 we exp^t it (to aid us) in the spiritual action of demolish' 
mg the invisible demons, such as sickness, fever, pcatilence and 
wrath. Thus are masters in need of their Bori'ants and servants 
in need of their masters." 

6- The sixth (question) be put thus r "This is dear and 
evident and every one is unaniinous on it that the (dead) bodies of 
the pious, the doors of righteous deeds, are purer than those of 
the wicked, the doers of wicked deeds. You soy tlmt the dead 
bodies of the wicked, the non-Irankos and the sinners are purer 
than those of the riglitcous. This is quite preposterous nod 
unreasonable". The Mobad replied, "The similitude of this case 
is not such asyou think, for, when the wicked die, the tlruj which 
was with them in this life, takes hold of them (their souls) and 
flrags them to hell before Ahriman, and the dead bodire, now that 
there is no draj with them, become purer. Again, when the righte¬ 
ous, tlie doers of good deeds, die, the Amahilspancla seize their 
souls, welcome them and carry them before the Lord Hormazd, 
and the drtfj nasntsht (the demon of decomposition) which was 
with their dead bodies resides in this tabernacle ^iiouse of the body) 
and makes it impure. The same is done by an enemy when he in¬ 
vades a town. If the king of that country falls into the hands of 
the enemy, that enenij selres, hinds and drags lilm to hia own 
king; but when he (the enemy) cannot seize the king of that 
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country, ho tmterfl the ftime country in despair onddeTastoteB it”. 

75 The seventh (qneBtion) he put thus: What is Uie cause 

or tying on the Eusti (the sacred throad-girdlo) ; for, if it la a 
meritorious rrork to bind the Kusti, iiicn the ass^ 
ivnd horses who, day and night, have 

i«lli08 seven times, go sooner to pfttadiee? The pnest reph^, 

» This U not void of reason. This appears unreasonable to toe 
ignorant and the iUdnformed, those who are not educa^ and 
those who do not tcaro to) know the reason of it. 1 wil unfold 
wliat ifl not quite clear to you. We say this : As we believe in 
duality* {the Kusti) tied on our body explains tiiis duality. Light 
and heaven are from Hormazd. Of the same sort are those things 
which ate above the upper half of the body* such as the eeuB^ of 
hearing, sight and smell, the scat of wisdom, of the soul* of h% 
thoughti intollecti tnomory, inoata wisdom, and wisdom acquired 
by the ear. These are the seats of God and the Amshfispanda. 
When men know that this upper half (of the body) belonga to 
heaven (and that the lower half belongs to Ahriman) then the un- 
reasonableness of this principle (of duality ia explained away). The 
lower half (of the body) is tlie seat of stench, pollution, the 

receptacle of urine and putrefection like the burrows (of demons). 

This is the seat of Ahriman and the demons. If men understand 
tills well, then they understand (coMdjJnrf) this prineiple (of 
duality) and know the roosou (roAdnoi) of it. The Kusti is the 
limit (of the division) of the body. It ia called Kusti for the 
reason that it divides the body into two parte, Thus, tlien, when 
you ait in a place and void urine, this (Kusti) in the middle (of the 
body)isawallofseparation(of what b pure from what is impure)’.” 

MixucuEHa Dastuu Jamaspji Jahabp Asa. 





ANCIENT CEREMONIES: ADDITIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THEM. 

On a clone sorutiny of the iroplomootB used by Pntsi pFtestn 

m the performance of ceremoDicRy wg find that they are not at all 
very ancient, but that in courae of time various changes and vnria- 
tione have been made m their nae. 

At present we have been taught one use of those imple¬ 
ments by Oriental and Occidental Goholare, But this out know- 
letlge is incomplete, for we find from the internal eviflenoo of 
Avestan writings that those implemeats wero formerly put to a 
twofold, use. I have here tried to give the correct trauBlatioiJs of 
the texts to show this double use; and in some cases I liavo tried to 
prove the correctness of my translations by giving illustrations 
from actual ceremonies as they ate performed. 

I have also tried to show how the original purity of ancient 
ceremonies has been revived by changee and iinpovoments which had 
to be mode on accont of an undesirable mixture which, in course of 
time, was engrafted on innocent ceremonials. This desireable im¬ 
provement is due principally to the Pars! SilsHilniaii rule. The 
learned men of those later days soetn to have exercised great discro- 
tion in the changes they introduced, for whilst they have made 
changes in tlte ceremonial implements and in Uie ceremonies them- 
eelvcs, they have not trlficd witli the language, I crave tlie atten¬ 
tion of readers to several instances of thb fact, whidi will be found 
interspersed in various parts of this essay. 

What specially attracts our attention here is the striking 
parallel between the religious ceremonies performed by Pars] 
Mobeds and Hindu Brahmins. This proves the eorly origin of 
these ceremonies. Some ceremonies originated when the Pareis and 
the Hindu Aryans lived as one nation in Central Asia. After¬ 
wards, although the Aryan races separated, Snd divided ihemselvea 
into two branches, rir., the Parsls and the Hindus, and were 
known as two difierent nationalities, yet some anoiont ceremonies 
have still been preserved in common by both these races, with 
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sijgilt unnUfications. For iristancOj tho ceremony of tho tlaonvA or 
Sftoma existed anvongst tlio Aryntis before the time of Zara* 
tliashtra — a fact clearly proved by various refcrencoB m the Hig* 
Veda and tlio Avesta, The //rtamo plant is as old as the time of 
its discaverery limina Fr^ahmi^ who hrst utilised it by pounding 
it in a Riortar (AdruHCt} and drinking its juice. Similarly other 
coramonial implemcnta also appear to be very old. The us© of the 
branches of certain trees» and of a mat made out of some kind of 
grtiss, the stone or iron mortar, the sieve made of the hair of some 
aniiiial, and the like, of which we find montioti mmlo in coiineotion 
with cereuioniee, imprese us with the simplicity of romoto genera* 
tioiiB* The implements date as far back as the times when mine* 
tals were not diBCovered in suiHcictit quantities. In later genera^ 
tions, after the discovery of mitiecalB, an unproveinent was made 
on the old iniplements in tliis respect that the implements wore pre¬ 
pared out of metal instead of other ruder materials. For the brau- 
clies of trees, we find the harmm made of brass 'or silver : for the 
mat of grass we find the or of atone ; for tli© stone 

or lion mortar w© find tiie h^vnna of copper or some other mixed 
motal; for the sieve of liair, we E^nd substituted tb© tashta with 
bores tiiado of some metal \ and various other metal substitutes are 
to be seen in the moflern cercniotiial iraplenieuts. Those changes 
will be described in greater detail, later on. 

A list of oeremouial implements is given in various pas¬ 
sages of the VendidM,. the Visperad and tlio Yasua. Sum© of these 
have gone out of use, and other new ones have been added to tho 
original list. I shall deal here only with those that oftbr remark¬ 
able suggestions. Amongst these, the names of tho most important 
implements used iu extant ceremonies, are the llaoma-ZAhi^ the 
I omn.the ^«rftsmn,the AfPidcnyAfiu, the Uadh&naepnt<t^ the Darn% 
and the Gfto^hxido. The charge made by some people that these arc 
all inventions of modern DastuiB and Mobeds is untenable, for 
their use dat<es from the time of our remote ancestors. It is true 
that they have not been preserved in their original shape { for they 
have assumed another aspect with the oliange of time, place and 
circumstances. 

With the march of times, changes are made not only in the 
ceremonial implements, but various modifioaiions and additious 
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in fcho position and statas of the priests also Ijecome noticeable, 1 
have briefly touched on tliem here, 

HaOHA’ZaIRT — THE Ctkeks Haoha. Plast, 

UmtmrZhitl means the green haoma. It is a pltint or shnib. 
Different epithets are appUofl to it in t!ie A vesta ; i*. jr/., Z/iiv', *, 
green ; L r., of a yellow eokmr : f. with 

bending branches ; llnhmidhl^ 1. well-soented ; {, f., juicy. 

From this it follows that the dry Haoma twig which is now in 
vogue, eouhJ not have been used originally, but that it in a mere 
imitation. Originally, the green plant was itself used, but as tlie 
plant does not grow in India, tho dry Haoina twig, eallo:! 
is subslituted for it. This dry twig does not poss^fss tlie projMjrtics 
of the green plant. The /A5m'^n/jf now naod has taken the pliice of 
the original IJii&fHtt-ZturL 

AsoTHEfi Use or the H.vmtA : Household Mkiucine. 
According the A vesta, thra plant possesscfs some effeetivo pro- 
pertiew. Therefore, it was used also for the purposes of fiousohold 
medicine, in addition to its use in ceruiuonlos. We are told of 
Iranian ladies deriving l>enofits from its use, just as the oftioi,'vting 
priests di<l.* We also find the ox press iou of a wish that the mor¬ 
tar for pounding the plant may bo used widely in houses and 
streets, cities and countries.* From this it appears that the 
Imoma plant was used an a me<licina] shrul). Dr. Atcldson says 
that the people of Afghanistan and Baluoiiistan even now use a 
shrub wliioh they call H/imt for medicinal purposes. 

The Haoma shrub grows abundantly on the mountain rangea 
and valleys of the Albhru. Its noble properties became manifest 
for the first time to flaarati FrAshmi aud henco its natne, Unomu 
in','from its discoverer, Haoma. Tlie first to use it aiid to pro¬ 
mulgate its use was tide same celebrity.* 

The Avestic HLvoma and The Vkpic Saosia. 

Tlie parallel between these two was first pointed out by Euro¬ 
pean scholars. In both religions the name is used in tlie double 
significanoe of a material noun and of a Vniffd or Dn't^ presiding 
over the material substance. Just as the health-giving juice of 


I Yftaiia 1,15, 


' Visperad XII, 5. 


■ MllUr YL. 90. 
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the Hfloma was, and Is, utdisod by Zoroastriatt prlesta an a saort-> 
fictal drink, so was the drink of the Saoma common Amongat the 
ancient Brahmins. Muxiern Brahmins cai! it Sncma-vaHt^ though 
they di> not uao it in drink. According to the Hindu ShUstras, the 
other meanings of Saoma are the Saomn-juioo, liquor and the moon. 
Many joints of similarity are, aa in the present instance, to be seen 
in the ancient ceremonies of the Brahn^ine and the Mobads. 

Havana : The Moktak ron Poundinq the Ha on a, 

Tliore were, at 6Tst, two kinds of tlie Mrond which is the 
second ceremonial implement. One was the AsiJiana-n^fan<ti <** 
the two stone mortars, and the other the Atfan^kuh^na-havana, i\ 
the two iron mortars. The dual was used to e.^presa tlio mortar 
with its pestle. The mortar descri]}od in the Avesta was distinct 
from the Mvam now in ueo- In the present h^vana, copper or 
some other mixed metal is used, and that is made specially to give 
out a ringing sound. The modern Mtmna is utilised for the 
double purpose of producing a ringing sound and of pounding the 
haomn. Formerly, two wore used at the same time: that 

of etone for pounding the Haoma and that of iron for producing 
the sound. The modem /idmnn of copper, used aa it is for both 
these purposes, ia thus an improvement on the old stone and iron 

VAnasA-HAono-AtfaHAHEZAifA ; The Sieve fob Stbaisino 
THE Juice of the Haoha. 

A sieve is used in eeremonialfl for straining the Haoma. It is 
made of a plate of copper, brass, or other metal with nine holes. It 
is, therefore, called the tashta with holes. There is no name 
found in the Scripture* for the nine holes or for any vesgei with 
holes. The word for aieve which we 6ad is Var^a^ * which means 
hair". This shows that the sieve was originally made of 
hair. Whose hair was this? Was it the hair of men or of animals ^ 
Though nothing is stated about this in the Avesta, we find in 
the Pahlavi Xirangistin that the hair was taken from the mane 
of the horse or the tail of the bull. The hair of the one animal 
now utilised ia caremontea b that of a milk-white nnomasoulated 
bull. The hair is taken from the bull's tail for ceremonial purpoaea 
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in a preacriW manner, and it is tied round & ringlet of metal Trlre, 
It b then called tlie ring of the From the practice of 

using the hair {varesa) of the bull, the consecrated bull for tim 
pi^^se is oalled the vares^d. It becomes clear from this that 
origiuallj the sieve was woven out of the hair of a bull^ and 
that it was useil to strain the juice of the Haoma. 

Evidkjjcjb Afforded by the Esisttsa Cekkmonial. 

Another argument In support of the statemoQt that the sieve 
was made of the hair of the bull is this tliat the ring of the vare^a 
now in use in the Haoma ceremony recalls to us the old usage 
of employing tlio sieve of the bull’s hair for the same purpose. The 
details of the ceremony are as under :— 

In order to prepare the Haoma juice, three thtngB are noces- 
sary — tlie pounding, the squoaning and the straining. There are 
three difieront recitals for those three functions. The formulm 
“ l iithd tti ifasdd at mtii lu” and “.diryrtiweJ are recited three 

times whilst pounding the Haoma, Then with the words “//acme 

paithhureshi/antff . arshtikhdActnihncha vacMm'% the pounded 

Haoma is pressed. After this, once again the UumsaH is jmuiided, 
for, to prevent any portion, however slight, of the Haoma renialti- 
ing un|K>unded, the Haoma is pounded four times during the recital 
of four AAtjnorars. Then the process of straining oommences, and 
whilst reciting the words “ Ye sevMtS vs moi ujdrishtstl, humata, 
Aukhta, hicarshta’\ the juice is separated from the pounded sub¬ 
stance,’ In this way, after the IMtasali is pounded and squeezed, 
and the &ual ceremony of Btraining it oommences, the ring of the 
varesa is spoctaUy placed in the plate with holes. And then the 
liquid obtained on the pounding of the Haoma which is collected in 
two pots, is poured on to the sieve with the ring of the mresa itt 
it, and is strained through it. Here ends the ceremony of strain¬ 
ing the Haoma. The special ubo of the ring of the varesa in the 
last part of the Haoma ceremony shows that the sieve was origin¬ 
ally woven out of bull’s hair, and that the Haoma juice was 

* This kind of ceremony is always pc rfbnuod twice. The Juice of the Haoma [a 
first prepared with due ceremony before the commeuOBmeDt of the FajMna, and 
it 19 used by the Zootar as drink. The juice which ja prepared diuiog the per 
formance of the yiy'ijfAna ocremony ia dedicated in the ead as a pione oOerlug to 
water, and this act is styled the getting up of the Zaothra. 
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strained through that implement. As ft relic of that time-worn 
prnctioc this ring is now placed in the plate with nine holes, ^^'e 
find matijr instances like this, in which, in Fjfite of changes haTing 
been made in the essential implements'used for ceremonial purposes, 
traces of the original implements are still preserved. It appeftrs 
that former It a ringlet must have been prepared of some substance, 
and that the sieve was prepared by weaving the hair of a white 
bull with such a ringlet. The modem metal plate witli boles is 
an improvemonl on the old uncouth sieve. 

ThrBaksam: Ti!r Coxsechated Mat, tub Dais and the BtxnLK. 

The use of the Barsatu was originally twofold or threefold. 
Its one use was os an i. e., as a mat for placing the cere¬ 
monial implements; another as a i. e., as the dais fiir tlie 

Xaotar^ the otfioiating priest; and tlie third a fmndle held in 
the hand. In modern ceremonies the two first uses of the Barsatu 
are absent. There is no trace or relic of the mat or the dais. 
The epithet of /ittara is to be found in tlie Avesta with reference 
to its original usage. The root of this epithet is slere, to spread, 
and the meaning of Jiaresma frasiareta is ^‘the nobly spread 
Batsam” or “the valuable mat of the Barsam". 

We find an illustration of the double use of this consecrated mat 
in the Viaperad, where we have a smal] list of ceremonial implements, 
and with the words Baresrtia fraslarsta we find tlie name of another 
implement named Ktfireta which is a bed, a scat or a mat. ' This 
latter implement is distinct hrom the former. They are both pointed 
out as oeremonial implements placed before the ofiSeiating priest 
with the demonstrative adjective bn, t.c., this. Anyhow, both the.se 
implements were in use in ceremonies as materials for spreading, 
and they were utilised for placing on them in order, the cere¬ 
monial implements, or os two consecrated mats for the oificiating 
priest to sit on.* 

We find two historical instanoee of the Barsam. Herodotus 

» Vispenid Xt, 1. 

« Wo And tho word ttertta uoed in many pUices in tin? AveEta to denote a bed 
and from this wotd wo Iiavo the verpacuLar naino oodro to denote the bedding of 
the priest uudergoing tlio Bareshnum. We get from its Sanskrit eqiiivoient ot<ir 
the Qujemti word tniiit, a mat. From this also it appears that the proper 
moaning of 6orcsma /raoforoto was the mat of Barsam or the bed of Barsom— 
these two baiog origUmUyceremdoialacfieiJOrien u'ied as the ofnf-gciA and the tot'fah. 
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fiays that a oartain kind of grafts was spread in the ceremony of 
RAoriliciiig animals; on that grass the flesh of the viotin] was 
placed^ and on it the ^laglan recited prayers for some time. 
Strabo eays tliat the flesh of the victim was placed on the leaves 
of a oeriain tree which were spread out in a particular way and 
that the Magians there rocit^ certain prayers^ holding the twigs 
of a certain tree in their baud. 

Tlieso two instances amj evidence of the usage of the Barsam 
described in tiio Aveata as somethijig — -gross or leaves — spread out 
for putting thereon ceretnotual implements. Besides) we see here 
the usO) at one and the some time, of tw'o things — grass and the 
twig of a tree. This recalls to us the donble usage of the Barsaui, 
the one of haring it spread out, the other of its being held in the 
hand. 

We find the words “ Urrard laresmamya to denote the 
Barsain-dais, and this shows tlmt it was prepared out of some tree. 
That material is none else than the leaf of the date tree which is 
now wound round tlie Barsam. The reasons of thie are remark* 
able. The loaf of the date tree is iuterwoven in a particular 
manner, and then wound round the Barsam. And, as a relic of the 
old usage of preparing a root woven out of the same fabric, wo have 
now the practice of winding it round tlie Barsam . The soealled 
“ which is wound round the Barsam reminds us of 

the Barsam'dais which was a fabric woven out of tlie same or a 
similar substance—the loaf of the date tree — which now forms the 
“ Aiviti*fnt/han”. Tlvia leads us to the inference that the atone bench 
called tlio Alat-fftih on which the eeremonial implements are placed, 
and tlie stone dais which is the seat of the ofHeiating priest, are the 
modern substitutes for what were formerly the mat woven out of 
the fibr^ of the date leaf. 

Tub Dais of tub Mobad aso of the BnAnuiK. 

Just as we find a speeial seat at ceremonial functions rosorvod 
tor the Mu bad, so is there a consecrated ilais mentioned of the 
Brahmins. Tiiia dais was specially reserved originally for the 
Sandhyd kiirma" and the “Joyno" ceremonies. The material 
from which this was made was called ^‘Darbhri**. Tliis is tlie name 
of a speoies of grass. The Brahmins of to-day prepare a mat of 
deer-skin or of wool, or of a grass called dMhda4 This is oallod 
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the darbMsfin or tha dais of the darbhA in imitation of tho original 
There are some BrahminB who flay that the dShhdA 
out of which the mat is prepared was originally called the darbh, 

JuBt Afl wo have the words baremna frmtaretft for the Barsam 
which is spread out, we have the words Baresmb-snstfi for tho 
EarBain held in tlie hand, although} to be sure} tlie former 
phrase is found much oftoner than the tatter. Indeed, after the 
practice of spreading out a Barsam had ceased, the words Baresma 
frastnreta were use<l likewise to denote the Barsam held in the 
hand. Thus the third eignification of the Barsam is that of a 
bundle which the Mobatls hold up in their hands during the recital 
of their prayers. There is a dlfierenoe in the materials used now 
and formerly for the bundle. At present tho Barsam is made of 
pieces of metal wire called ttUt but, originally, it consisted of the 
twigs of some tree. Although the name of no particular tree is 
found in the A vesta, the words vrvard bareimtinaya show that, 
like the Barsam-daifl, the bundle of the Barsam must have been 
formed out of some tree, and, acoording to later bookfl, it consisted 
of the twigs of the pomegranate tree. The number of tlicee twigs 
IB 3, 5j 7 and 9, and the inoaEJure of their length le given os ** reach¬ 
ing up to the knee and the middle of the leg." * Tho number and 
the measure mentioned in the A vesta do not agree with wliat we 
find m modern practice, with the exception of the numbers c and 7. 
At present the bundle is made of 35, 23,15,7 and 5, and ite length 
is never greater than a span. 

That the Barsam was obtained from a particular tree is directly 
proved from a passage in the Yon JldAd. In anwer to a question of 
Zorathushtra mldressed to Ahura Mazda a.*^ to how the good 
creation should be praiflod, he Is advised to cut off the Barsam 
fr<im a “beautiful, living and strong tree" in tho aot of reciting 
certain prayers.' Although, at present, the use of the Barsam got 
out of tlie twigs of a tree has ceased, yet we find even in compare- 
^vely rc^t works a description of the ceremony, in which the 
Barsfim Is to be out from the tree. It is stated in those books 
that tho leaves and knots of as many slender twigs as are required 


' Yaatia LVIl, 6. 


• Fai:^XXJE.18. 
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for tlio SarsAtn should be olc^ared ofl' from the pomegranate tree, 
and thereafter) the twigs should be cut oft* with proper ceTetiioiiv, 
The texts which arc enjoined to be recited as part of the cere- 
tnoijy in those 1x)oks are the same as the recitals enjoined 
in the Veudidild, 

The verb used with the term baramiUasta^ L tlio EarNam 
held in the hand, is hisJUfij to stand, Tliis shows that the bundle 
of tho Barsam was held up erect in the Jiand. 

Evidbkce AFrojtMit ijt ExTAjit Ceskmosies. 

Tho words bfiresmii-s^afstn aro found also in Yasna LXTI, which 
deals with the praise of tho fire, Tliis shows that prayers were 
formerly addressetl to fire and other natural objects with tlio 
Barsiim in hand. The practice of oonsecraiing some one or otlier 
natural object as a holy emblem has been preserved unchanged to 
this day. Although in the great Yttjishta and other par-mdet 
ceremonies, theBarsam is usually kept on its scat called the 
yet immediately beforo tho recitals of those texts which deal with 
the praise of the fire, the suii and tlie wototB, tlie priest takes the 
Barsarn in his hand, stands up from the Ztif-ff/il, and, in a standing 
isjsture, turning toward-s that particular natural object whotS 
praise he recounts, he celebrates its praise. This celebration over, 
he replaces the Barsam in its place and rcsunies his seat. Just as 
we have the w'ords barmm-sma to indicate thia act of holtiing the 
Barsam in hand, so wo have tlie words aemio-zetstff, 
fjf(omotft-:fista-rastravat(i, and Mvmitfumiu to indioite that fuel, 
milk, cloth, and the mortar are to be held up in the hand at 
particular limes in the course of the j^rforniance of the ceremony. 

The practice of making up the Barsam from tho twigs of a tree 
is very old. Strabo saj-s that the Maglans held a bunch of twigs 
in thoir hands wbiist reciting their holy prayers, 

Twius Used is Ceuemomes ©t Mobads asd bt Bhahmixs. 

Tho twigs of trees which the Brahmins use in the i/tifftia 
ceremony are called eamtdha, a word which corrtsponds with the 
Avestic h^rmdlta. In the Farvardin Yasht, the 
I. <r>, the reciter of the Mdniliras, is called an aethra-pHtfif and a 
hnimflha'ptiiti ,' i. c,, an Ervad and “Lord of the Barsam". In the 
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AvestA wo find tlie word yakhhii ‘ for fwlg, which oorresponds 
with tho SanEkrit ishla. The nujnbet of twign ineotioiied in Brah’ 
min ScripiureE is 8, 28, end i 03, and thenieaEnic of length is said to 
ho twelve fingers^ hroadlh wliioh is about tlio sise of a span. There 
is a wide difieienoe in the nse made cf tliese twigs hj Mohads and 
by Brahmins,, Whereas the latter throw idle branches into tlie 
fire, the iMobads hold thorn np in their liaud without destroy- 
Ing thorn. Again, the Briihmi TIB Hi row into tlie Grc, iu aUditiun 
to the samidhot glioe, 1>arley and otlier substaucos wJiIcli they call 
dhutif a word which corrcfiponds with the Avestic tl^uifh We see 
from all this that the Barsam of metal wire now in use is an im¬ 
provement on the origin a 1 BarEam of twigs, 

AiviAosonAi’ j The Dais and the Ttiko Maikhiai, 

This implemont had originally a twofold use. It was used 
firstly, ns the Barsam-dais, and secondly, as the means of tying up 
tile Barsam bundle. From tho etymology of the word we find that 
ono of its meanings is a seat from the root flofiffh, equivalent to the 
Sanskrit ds, to sit. The sulhK ana being added to the root in both 
tho languages, we get In tho A vesta tho word donifhana and in 
Saukrit a seat. The prehr ah't being superadded to the 

Avesta word, an idea of dignity or esaltation ia attached to tlie 
ntvidonghan. The winding of the fibres of the date leaf round tlie 
Barsam in a peculiar manner, is called amilonj/han. It appears 
that originally the BarsamHlais was made by interweaving the 
fibres of tho date leaf, and, in order to preserve a leniinisoonco of 
that usage, it is now wound round tlie Barsam. 

The Ttiso Mateuial, 

In extant ceremonials, another uso of the aividmgltan ts as a 
tying material. The substance from which, it is obtained is the 
date leaf which*is first divided into six fibres. These fibres are 
formed into two parte, and thoir ends being twisted into each other 
by turns, a knot is odded at Iwth ends. Tliia method of weaving 
the fibres around tJie Barsam bundle is caUcd tile aivithnffhaH, 
An explanation of Uiis use of tJio word con bo obtained from its root 
Aonffh whieh has also the signifioation of tying. We have in tlm 
Avosta its opiKJSite, the word bAji Sanskrit bhuj^ which moiins to 
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anite. In tho Hormsstd Yasht wo End “ aiviCton' 

ghayamnfutivii^on^jhnmtit tii hujtiyavmv, L i.," fc3'irig llio ah'ul*>tu}haii 
and untjdng tho " We thus soo that this word is u 

homon^^m having the double moanitig of u ** dais *^and a “ tjdng 
material" . Its use as a dais has tioVT ceased) but its use as a t 3 'ing 
material is still in vogue. 

Aiviaokoeiax and the WaisT'Gibdle called the KrsRTt: 

A Co JIP Alt ISOS, 

Tlie wordo/ridanj/tan is also Interpreted to denote 11 lo Kushti by 
our IDasturs. The suggestion is very plausible. The connoetion 
of these two raatorinls is remarkaljle. We iiotieo a gotnl deal of 
Ootrespoiidouce in tlie praj'ors and the oeremoaios relating to the 
ah'u%mghtin of the Barsam atid the Kusliti :— 

(a) Just as tlio ceremony of tying or winding the itipitlanyhitn 
b* performed row mi the B irsam, so is the ooromotiy of t 3 ^iug tho 
Kushti performed T&untl the waist. 

(l>) Just as three knobs of tho alrithnyhan are tied round the 
Barsamt so are three knots of tlie Kusliti tied round the waist. 

(o) Just as the front knots of the nh't^onjhnn are tied whilst 
reciting the word shjotTaiantim in the two uhnmmrs that are 
recited, so arc the front knots of Ihe Eushti tied with the recital of 
tlie same word. 

(d) There is ft diffetanea in the recital of the texts repeated 
whilst tying the hind knots of the Kushti and of Uio aimAonjhnny 
and there are reasons for the same. The hind knot of the aMAonyhan 
is tied with the rooital of the word sAyo/Aiiandfa of the two aArmr- 
r iM of Yasna Kill, and tho hind knot of tlie Kuehti is tied iluring 
tho recital of the -■IsAi'ni FoAf). Tho two chapters of Yaana 
Xffail Kill are Fnviretl //.hV/, i, e,, chapters relating to the 
onfes^ioa of faith. That is why after tying the last knot of the 
Kushti with the iiAe^a Fo/oJ, a portion of that oliapter relating to 
the coafession of faith, and bsginnmg with the words jasa me 
manyhe Muzda is recited at the end. 

(e) Just as the ends of the ahithnjh'm are twisted round one 
another, so are the ends of the Kusliti twisted into each other. 

(f) Just as after tlie hind knot of the nmAonyhan is tied, two 
ends are left visible, so the two ends of the Kushti are also loft 
visible. 
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(g) Just m the loaf of the date tree is torn into six fibres in 
order to iuternreaTo tJiem for the purposes of the ah'iii&nffhfmf so the 
72 threads of the woolen Kushti are first divided into six parts of 
12 each, before the two ends are woven up. 

Many other points of similarity, though rather remote^ are to 
bo seen in the ritual pertaining to these two. The agreement of 
tlie tih:i(ionffAait with tlie Kusliti affords an indirect support to the 
meaning of tlie word os a “ tying materiar'. 

HADtlANABPATA.: TH8 KooT OF THK POMBOSASATE TBKB ASH FuEL, 
TJlis substance also ho^l originally a twofold use— ono as the 
root of tho iwmegranate tree which was dedicated aa an offering to 
water^ and the other os a Bweet-Kcented fuel to be offered to the fire. 
The word hadthiaepaUi is, like the names of many oilier imple¬ 
ments a Ijono of controversy amongst Avestan scholars. The late 
Ervad Kanga and other scliolars do not assign it any meanings 
only transcribing it as a pro|>er noun. Tlic late Prof. C. D. 
Harlem translated it as “the twigs of tho iHadhAuaopata, ” 

This substutice Is the name of an implement of two ceremo¬ 
nies having different aims. Tho wont ufmTd is found with it, and 
from this we can say without doubt that it belong to the klass of 
trees. It is, in fact, the name of the famous pomegranate tree. 
For in tlia Avesta tlie name is often used oapocially in connection 
with the Haoma plant and JiVdm, milk. As a common 

epithet applied to the tliree, we have tlio word wrrfd/a which 
signifies a rising or a raising up. Just as in tlie AvesU we find tho 
names of these three aubstancea used in juxtaposition, so we notice 
in the extant ceremonials that the object used with tho Haoma 
plant and milk to give force to tlie beverage after the Haoma is 
pounded and squeezed, is tho root of the pomegranate tree. Tho 
^lobads call it nrtmrdm. The wonl is used only once os a proper 
noun in the Yendiddd. * 

EvIOBSCE APFOnDED BY THE EXTANT CEREMO.VIAL. 

That the root of the pomegranate tree is the vroard of 
hadhdnaepnta is seen from the extant ritual of the Haoma and 
Ynsna ceremonies* In both these coremonies, at the time of 
rwiting certain words from Yas. XXIV, the Zaotar has to keep 
his eyes fixed on certain implements placed before him. In reciting 


* f^atd'XVni, 3, 
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the words i}nitmi.'h&urvaTamhadMna$pataTJi ashatja wjrfdfdm the eye 
is fixed on the root of the pomegranate tree which is present there. 
Again, whilst reeiting certain words from Yasoa XXY, certain im¬ 
plements are lifted up from their place, and the ceremony of placing 
them in the mortar for the purpose of pounding, squeezing, and 
Btrainiug them, is gone through. Reciting the identical sentence 
just quoted, the priest lifts the root of the pomegranate known as 
urcnrdm and places it in the mortar. These two examples from 
extant ceremonies show that the htdlumaepnin is the root of the 
pomegranate tree, which was, and is, used in ceremonials. 

Tus Sw'EET-SCESTEn Fl'el, 

The second use of the hadMnaepatu was as a sweet-scented fuel. 
In the Yendidild it is reoommded that as a penance for certain 
odeuoes, sweet-aconted fuel should be presented as an offering to the 
(ire, and wo find the names jjarticularly of the trees 
Vohtigaonay VohU^kereti^ and Hadh&naepata,* Aceordiog to the 
explanation we have given above, the last is the pomegranate tree. 
From the Vendidad its twofold uso becomes clear. Two different 
masons for the two uses are also given. It is a substance to be 
presented as an offering to objects in nature, and it is usctl as an 
object of offering to the fire and the waters. When the name is used 
in connection with the w'ords liaomt, gaoma in the sense of the toot 
of the tree, it is in reference to the offering to the waters, and 
when used with urreJ^na etc., it has referetjoo to the fire offering,’ 
Therefore, according to this explanation, when tho term KadMnae- 
pata occurs in connection with the haQtna and gmraa^ it must be 
translated as the root of the pomegranate tree j and when it occurs 
with uredsna etc., it must be translated as sweet-Bcented fuel. 

Like the date tree the pomegranate tree is held important in 
the religious books. When yet green, the juice of its root aorves 
the purpose of a lirint for the Zootar, and is also used as an offer- 
in«» to the waters in the Yasna and other important ceremonials. 
Brides, m the Bareahnftni, the Navzot, and other ablution ceremo¬ 
nies, the juice of its leaves is given for drink. When the tree 
withers away, its dry wood was used ns a sweet-scented fuel. 
Thus in ancient times the hadMnafpata received a twofold and 
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even a thr^foid use. At piesent, the root of tills fenious tree and 
its foliage is made use of for ceremoaial purposes in Petsia. But 

the use of the dry wood of the tree os a sweotrscented fuel is 
entirely forgotten. 

HAcnVATA-AMKRllTATA, GaUSH-HiDBAO, DaJIVS, ASO GoSHUPO, 

In theAvesta we find the two words draona and dMonanqha 
for The corruptoil form of the Avesta is the Pahl^i 

and modern Persian dartin, and altliough it is now used as 
an iinportsiiit element in eeremonials, yet tliis word is not to 
be found in all the places in the Avesta wliero the names 
of eeremomal implements are given. We find the names of 
the principal ceremonial implemonta in Chapters 3, 4, fj, 7 
and S of the Yasna, hut wc do not find any such name a^ 
I believe that the words /Jmrvata-Am^rfiiutfi arc usetl for 
the damn. These names are Gdthic concepts, which, later on, 
have b^n taken as Amslillspeiids presiding over the waters and 
veptation. According to the Patefc Pashimilni, th© latter name is 
«rr«r arivir /. e., the Amshiispend AmerdAd 

pi»id«, over .ilIkiQds of trees. Acoordin.. to this idoo. the tm 
words are u^id for the damn made out of corn and water. Hera 
Olid eleetrhore in the Avesto ivo often Snd three nbetroot wordenseil 
for oonetote mntMmlB. The irerdn whioh prseede nod follow thceo 

y"‘-««P<»«vely ‘-AWir™ 
«yo.*™ end '■CdorWioiW. The* ere n.ine. of entohloo. 

fe«roflw\‘‘7°.“r^ without 

fear of mistake, be taken to represent the damn. 

EviDEh-cs ArronnED bt the Extant CEnKMoxtAL. 

In support of this explanation, we have an important example 
in an extant ^^motiy |)erformed by the Mobads. Before the com¬ 
mencement of the and other pdr-rsTAE/ceromonies, the com- 

l^te ooe^rier of the eereioonies on kept in propontion. If the 
daru« end the po.h„d. .re not kopt nody on tho with the 

oth«^*riM,fnn. tile very beglaoing. the* miet bo oeooe. 
^.ly kopt r*dy oftor th. oompleiioa of tho ncital of the «ret t“. 
mLa <»»'■ prineipol rensone for tide 

BO n“Ih— 5’'“ “‘‘'I.'/"*"* do not oecor, 

so thBl nothing improper hoppene if they ere al>*nt. Swoodly 
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in the third /A2 the irortls Havrmin, Ameretoia and Gtkmh^hudh&o 

recited with the names of otlier ceremonial hnpletnenis. 
Hence the durun and ffoxliudo Are Jeept in reaiiiness before the 
commenoement of tlic third liA becoaeo the nAzuea haTC to be re- 
cited ill the prceence of tli© objects. The Zaoter sits ijuiet if necesp 
sary, until these things are produced on the uldt^gAk Tliiidly, bo 
long as these things are kept in fronti tlie words Hfiut}*atn (Hwerc" 
tMn tjdugh-hvdh&6 continue to bo recited in Yaana S, 4» 6, 7, and 8 : 
but at the end of the eighth chapter when they are removed from 
the MAt-giih after the Zaotar has tasted of them^ these words 
are no longer recited. Lastly, during the recital of Tasna 22, 21, 
and 25, tliese conjoint words are not recited with the names of other 
ceremonial iniplementei, because the implements to which they refer 
are absent. These weighty reasons &om the extant ritual show 
clearly that the expressions Ilmrvam ameretAta GAmh-hidh&a are 
used for dnrun ami ijoahttlo. These abstract words are found also 
in the GilthAs to denote food, as angels presiding over eiitables ; 

A/ tfW uie A/jttrFdffscM /iVmreMi d AtneretarihscAd, i.e., “Heal- 
ly, thine two, Khorditd (ivater) and Amordikl (vegetation) are for 
eating.''* Again, in another passage in the GsUbfls, these abstract 
words are found used with tJio very word dro'flrti), t\ c,, dfinm : 
** I?At AtnftetatAoscia tz/nuitt MurFzitds draono *' /, c,, “Give ye 
the strong daritn of Khorddd (entirety ) and Atnerdild (immorta- 
lity)*'.* 

Although the direct meaning of this sentonco may not be the 
d/rran of KhordAd and Amerdfid, and although, to be sure, there 
may bo underlying in it some dooj>er and higher idea, yet its ordi¬ 
nary meaning is not widely dilTerent from tiie expression I have 
given. Erom the two Gfithio senteDcee wo can see, at least, this 
that there is authority for the use of the words Uaurrata Atnereid/tt 
for dnrun in the Avesta. 

In tJie /Mdi/l/it Jfnsk the recital of one VaAti in se^oii 

is considered equal to the recital of the same formula numerous 
times on otlier occasions. There, the above abstract words ore used 
with reference to eatables to denote the principal object of food, and 
the angel presiding thereon. Although Uio idea sought to ex¬ 
pressed (8 that of ordinary food, stiU ^ese words arc used to ©x* 


* Yas. XXXIV. 11. 


* Yas. XXXIlr. 9. 
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press pure aii<l escelleiit ideal food: 1"^ tifl /rffntfhtthijrena 

naurt!athi/a^Uhemstaoiti* *\i^e,f “Whoso pr a Lees Ai/4<f7;j whilst taking 
food and drink."* Just as here these words are use<l to represent 
the best food, so in this'same Nusk pounded haoma is given an im* 
portonce as the type of another kind of holy food. There an Asheta 
recited after partaking of the haoma food is held of great value. * 

These two examples lend great support to the Zoroastrian 
practice of saying grace before and alter meals in thanksgiving to 
Ahura Mazda. Besides, we hiid in the Zamylid Tasht that as the 
angels contending against hunger and thirst, and the Da^m pre¬ 
siding over the distresses consequent tliereon, the names of KhordAd 
and AmordAd are given.* 

The learned scholar Ervad Slieriarji Bhamcha hns given a 
weighty explanation regarding the drtrwn. According to him, it 
was, at first, a holy liquid like the juice of tJie haoma. For wo 
find in. tlie VondidM “ IJ^omaha^ hutahe^ dadliAits us^fritindni 
vA ni^aulfinAm, “ The pounded haoma or (losh/arid 

gives the Af^asda*** The litoral translation of this is 
found in the Patot PashimAni thus : “ Uihn, darnn^ Aositf/arid, 
nffhAdeh",* The Avcstan words haornn huta have 

been translated as hom darun in the Fazend sentence. In the 

‘ S«. 6, 'See. P. * Sec, 56. * Farg. XVill, 12. 

* I ihiuk il necessary to coinment here on this sontenco oocurrLug in the 
VeodidAd and the Fatet FaehicnhnL In oU tho books of the Khordeh Aveata tbie 
Pa»rd sentence ia wrongly printed as darun hash/arid j/azdun nekad, i. a., 

"the dariiTt of the hooina and tho thinsa prcBcribed for the adoration of the YosadB", 
Ae the sentence is Incorrect, Its original meaning ia ctianged. The mistake 1$ owing 
to the diJhcufty of deciphering and reading the Pahlavi charactcTa which admit of 
soveia! midinga at one and the same time. The word Yaedaii otande for the word 
Mf/azdan aa We see from the eomifponding Bciiitvnce in the Vendidad. The Pahlavt 
word Myazdu is written in two ways thus: ^■*■“'5 and When the m of the 

word is removed the word exactly agrees with Vaedan, The Avesta Aoomo hula 
bceomes damn In tho Fasend, dadhaiti becomes nsAod, usefriti becomes aoefc^crnd 
and w bocomes not yViedon but myouitijtt So tliat the correct vemion in 

the Pasend of this sentence should be, " horn darun aotto/arid myaidun nthadeh", 
I'.R, “the tfnrufl of the haoniA and the appointed aoitofarid and aiyardB," In the 
passage in the Patet Poshtmant where this aentonco occura, six duties arc enkiiniid. 
and one of them is rtgarding the myfuda. Similarly in tho corresponding passage 
in the Patot IrAni we 6tid the duty rdnting to the myciida coupled with that 
regarding the aosio/rtriri and tbo darun. From this it appears that what was 
before a '* holy offering" has been converted by mistake into something portaining 
to the Yaxods. 
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oxtani ritual ibe hauma ia uaetl as a liquid and the dftrun aa a 
solid element of food. But on an examination of the root of the 
words Am^ and tlarun^ it appears that they were at first both 
liquid substances. The root of the former An in the Avesta, cor¬ 
responding with the Fahlavl huinidmtf means• to stjuoeze^ to press 
out the juice. The latter is the Avestlo ilf aona^ corresponding with 
the Vodic drdnas from the root dru^ to fiow^ to melt. From this 
it appears tliat a change has come slsout in the eignificatiori of tho 
word draona which was at first some liquid substance. At present 
it is the name of tho holy cake, unseasoEied by any ofiervescing 
liquid. It is consecrated In honour of Ahura Maxda and the 
angels and thereafter partaken of. 

GausH'Huhhao : Goshudo, 

The word quoted above with the word dtirvn was fftitisk-hudMo 
from which we derive the naino of the wall known ceremonial 
implement, the <^Aur4>. Xt is the name of a dainty prepared from 
the ghee made of the milk of tho cow, and it is always placed on 
the darwt. Just as we always find the use of tlie daruti and the 
goshudo together in ceremonials, so in the Avesfa wo always find the 
words Haurratn Ameretuta placed in juxtaposition with^fh/aA-Af/dJWc, 
Nowhere in the A vesta are tlie natnea llourvatit Amer^i^ta, when 
used in the sense of the dfiTuit. se{}aratod from the term gduf:h-hudhil(f. 
But when they are found alone, they do not aignify the duntn or 
the goshudo^ TJje mutual eonneotion of these two objects proves 
beyond doubt that the words U/turvaia Ameretdta represent the 
darujit and the words gAushdiutfftiht the gotihudo, 

Tho term gdash-hudluio admits of several meanlnga, anti t-heto 
is a difference of opinion among scholars regarding its exact moan¬ 
ing. The name is met with twice in Yasna IV, where it is ren¬ 
dered as ycjipcitd-AAt/f/dndA by the Pehlavi translator. Ervad Kanga 
translates both these nouns os goshudo. But Spiegel and Harles 
give the two difierent meanings of “ oxen of good breed ” and 
“ flesh meat”, and that is, in my opinion, a proper way of inter¬ 
pretation. Again, both Kuiiiga and Harles translate the same 
word as goshudo where it occurs in Yasna XXIV, but that mean¬ 
ing does not suit the context. It should tliere ho taken as “ cattle 
of good breed”. For we do not find the conjoint phrase Hour rata 
AmetettUa^ f. c.., darun^ used with it. The plain meaning of this 
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becomes clesT from the tnoctern ritual. 

EvrPKSCR Arroisosd bv the Ertast Cehemosial. 

During the recitel of Yasne XXIY, both the dftntn and the 
ijoshu<h are not present before the priest, as at the end of the 
eighth Ud t!]o Zaotar tastes thereof, end after that they are re- 
]tioye<l from tlie Tlierofore, it is not proper bo translate 

i\\B gdiLsh hidhAonijhcm mgoshtdo. Tliis principle is found 
clearly joined n'ith the prayers recited at ceremonials, that the 
namea only of those impIeTnents are mentioned wliich are present on 
the and those that ore not present are not named. For 

instance, in the ceremonial for straining the haoma, when the 
abovenamed Bits XXIV aud XXV are recited, the plirase 
mAmcM gthn jhiiam nslutga u^dAtAm is omitted. That !a because 
tiieyrrj'dm (milk) is not present at the time. But when these chap¬ 
ters arc recited in the Fajfishie ceremonial, this phrase is also re¬ 
cited, because milk ia present at the time. 

From all these facts we can prove beyond doubt tliat it is only 
when those conjoint words occur side by side, are they to bo trane- 
luted as rfarrm and goshjfi<f> But when they occur separatelv, the 
first phatse does not signify Aftruriy but KliorilAd (entirety) and 
Ainerdfld (immortality) ; and the second denotes not goshudo but 
“ cattle of the good cteatiot^*^ 

AsfMAL SActtiriCK t Tus Cha??oes ani> iMmoTKitESTs Made ik tr. 
The ancient Iranians used to offer innocent creatures as a sacri¬ 
fice to the TasJids. The f. tf., ghee, and thaydm 

jieidm, *. milk, and the other implements now in vogue in the 
gajfjshne ceremonial are only an improvement on the cruel prac¬ 
tice of sacrificing four-footed animals. As a consequence of this 
improvetnent, it was found necessary later on, and especially in the 
Siisa&nian times,to change tl:e root meaning of the names of certain 
ceremonial implements and other proper nouns, whilst the names 
themselves ware retained. Prinoif^l amongst these are the yasna, 
smthrfi, myardh, goshudOt jmdm, etc. 

The Yassa ; OiTERiNr,, 

The Avestic Yaana corresponds with the Yedic Vagna which 
is the name of the sacrificial ceremony which was in vogue among 
the Brahmins. We find in the A vesta and the Vedas a description 
of many such Yagnas. There is, for instance, the Jjikteamegha yngna^ 
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the name for the horse sacrjjico which was oominoQ Hmongst the 
Srahmius. In a similar way, the ancient Iranians used to ofter 
horses, bulb and goats os u fiaoriSeo to the Yazads. * The 
repr^ntotiye of the Avestic yo«7ta in tho Pahlavi and modern 
Persian b iyjishn. Its root meaning b tliat of worship, yet, bter 
on, the origiaal name Loing retained, an improvement is made ia 
thb respect that it bused in thegoodseiiscofaduriag and praising. 
It niay be notad that to toprc^nt th^ idea of adoriag and praiBiDi^ 
we have iu the Pahlavi and modern Persian the word sotAMhn 
from tho Avastio root as well as tlie word njydyisAu from the 
same root as Yasna with the prefix supermlded, and we have 

also the wortl zb^t/ishn from the root sic. 

ZaOTHRA; CEKKUOXIAt ImJ’LKMENTS. 


The AvesticsaoMro corresponds with the Snuskrit hotrft. Its 
root meaning b that of sacrifice, and it ta frequently found used iu 
the Avesta in connectiun with the ceremony for mcrifieing ani' 
mals, Tho original name being retained, its meaning has been 
changed at a later stage, and tlio word now eiguifies the innocetit 
oeremonifllimplements and holy offerings, like ghee, milk, fowl, 
water etc. Especially in the Vajishna ceremony, the holy water 
prepared from the juice obtained by pounding, squeezing and 
stramlng tlie haoma with the hadh/tmepata to which juice some 
milk b added, b called by the special appellation of Z)r or 
^othra. Thb beverage Zor b Jield in great importenoe especially 
in the Pahlavi books. It b found collected in the first pot on 
' tho to the right of tlie Zaotur. 


Mvazda ; G&ess and Dttv Pbdit. 

Philologists translate the Avestie m^asda as fiesh-meat, and 

we find in the VemlidAd the sentence “ mpftsfhm . .^aomnniem 

madhitmantm" which means " the mpasda of fiesh and liquor’*. * 
In the Yasna thb noun b used in tho sense of a holy offering for the 
daruH, th^ (foshtfdo, the haoma, and the parn-haoma. Although wo 
find in the A vesta the word bara for fruit, yet the original meaning of 
mydsda has been changed to denote the innocent offering of green and 
dry fruits, such as we find used in the A/rm/pln and b^j ceremonies. 


» Vid« AbBU Tt 


* Parg. VIIJ, 


• Ttshtar Yt, 5S, eU?, 
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Goshudo : Guee. 

TiiO Aveatio ipimhrhudMa means literally of the good 

creation”. Harloz and other BohoUrs interpret it ns the flesh of 
the cow.” Under the belief that the word denotes fleah-meat there 
has originated the custom of preparing minced meat balls which 
are placed as an offering in tho kij ceremony, in place of tlieyosAud^- 
Although this gives an idea of the old, old times when the eustom 
of ofering animal sacrifices was prevalent, we now find only ghee 
used in modern coreroonies. We do, indeed, find the word raotfhna 
in the A vesta, correspond lug with the Fuhlavi and modem Persian 
denote ghee, yot tlia word yoshudo is now interpreted to 
mwn ghee, which is all that is now used where ifoshudo is men’ 
tioned in the old books, 

JivAu: Milk. 

The literal meaning of the Avestic t/amjivi/lm is “live cattle". 
Prof. Harlez and other translators have iiiter(>roted it as “fresh out 
meat”. Jiviiin comes from the root_;V, to live, and it is an adjective 
used as a noun. Although wo find the word payojujh in the Avesta 
corresponding with the Sanskrit to denote the milk of an 

animal, yot the word is now interpreted to mean milk as a 

precious object of nutrition for life. 

Tub Rasusc Yasut and the BnAanAKic Yaona Cejibmonial : 

A Comparison. 

In the Avesta different objects are named as fit offerings to 
different Yazads. The sacrifice offered to Abilu and Drvflap consist 
ed of animals and cattle ; to Haoma was offered a specific portion 
of an animal; a similar offering was made to Pire and Water; and 
to Tishtar and Bebrflm was offered a small, fine animal. Just as 
offerings of animals wore made to some angels, so to others com 
preparations were dedicated. In the Yaaht literature we find a 
description of the delicious corn preparations offered to the Yazada 
Rashnu, Vayu, Adar and Abin. Although nowadays no particular 
offerings are made to particular Ysaads, tlxe recital of the 5flff!min 
the presence of flesh and corn dishes, now in vogue, reoalla to us the 
ancient practice of offering flesh aud corn dishes to the Yazads. 

A description is found in tlie Rashnu Yasht of the special 
offerings of corn preparations made to Rashnu. We are given 
there ^e names of four distinct objects, var&usdiiientf perm/lm~ 
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vighslulrayeinttm, Tdtujhng/Lm-varanfjhem and hsuithn urvfiTHin. A 
good doal of difiorcnco of opinion exists among soholars regarding tho 
moaning of these terms. Prof. Darmcsteter considers the term 
»y(r<i varatigh&m to mean “an ordeal’^. Dr, Haug soya that adora¬ 
tions to Paslinu were made in accompunimont with fruit and giioe 
placed liefore the fire. I believe that tJiese terms are the names of 
the particular objects whieJi the ancient Ir&nians uscil to ofKir to 
the Yozads^ and tliey correspond to the objects sncriEcod to the 
Daevas in the ,va//nrt ceremonials of tlie Brahmins. They ate the 
dainty dishes culled dutlhpt^k., parf, and sKriJat^ 

vrhich were poured into the fire at tho end of the Yagna cercniony. 
We have the following passage in point in the Kosnu Yacht *, 

Aekit tc jasilni (imngh^ uzemyd ..‘LAurtj Mazduo 
.dri imnt <wi fttnrcmchi haresmneha 

Avi pcrandmrf‘jyA;Af}rffydh'«rf7n «r/ raaghnyiiia varaugJi^m 
Afuithn^ht urvarnndm. 

I. e.f **1 who am Ahum Mmida will come to thee for asststauce 
towards (the offering of) the ('«<// seasoned witlj an etfervcfieing 
.substance, towards the lire and the Barsam, towards the over¬ 
flowing dudhptU, towards the iret/dn fria.t in oil, and towards tlie 
shriftii of trees/' 

PEnESA-VlOHiSHAIlArA —DcUHPAK 
On eitamining the etymology of the term perenft^ighzh't.rttgtt 
we find that it is the name of a delicacy prcjjarcd out of milk. The 
root of the Avcaia ghshdrayti is ghzhtir or iAsAnr, etjuivalent to 
the Sanskrit kshfir^ to flow or to curdle, and from iJiat root we 
derive the modern Persian j/nV, milk. Tlie Aveata ffhzkmtya^ 
then, must mean, “ made of milk*', or “ a preparation from milk **. 
Again, from tiio Persian word sh^r wo have the Gujorati khir 
which is the name given to a preparation from milk which is not 
Bweetened with sugar. Anyhow, ghsAdrftjfa appears to be the name 
of some delicacy, and that is clearly proved from the Vendidfid. 
The name is there found in the midst of a list of objects for dedica¬ 
tion to the fire, aud it is there explaiiiod as tharefha^ “ eatable", 
or rather, as *'kMsta kltaretAft", “ a delicious eatable"*’ We 

^ Vendfdadi XIX, 40; Xhosto ICharnthno friiharoisth pfffetiOHt 

vigkskarajfeiniim, f. c.* " Thou slialt carry the deliolous dainty of [ilenty of 
dvdhpak’\ 

u 
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find with tlio name wonre di£cus«liig, the ttryeotivo H 

we take it «s a uuun, ivo may interpret tl as jiuntnpult or pufnn^thi 
all iininea of delicious eaUblcs, ntid percn^-Kii/hfwrntffi 
would tlteu menu pufi itiui/ipAl or somctliing like it, Wc lirnl 
ptfenn nntiied in tliu Vend id Ad ns one of the deliciDUa cntnbJcs to 
be dodtented to the fire, and tlie now pro vailing eustoin of making 
oBcrings of delioioua cnitubles to the firo lunl water amongst Fnrsis, 
lends supiiort to my humble attempt to interpret the Avf*t^^ 
phrase as I do. The liedications to fire and water arc ttjcltnicaJJv 
called by the names of Juldra and palti respectively. 

RAOfjHyvA VAitAS(;if.i — VAn.\s Fuisn lic Oil, 

Another object of dedication is rtiophn^a vofuntfA/i. V^fir^ntqJiu 
may be compared to the r<tMn of t]io Bralxmins. VtidAn is an 
eatable prepare^l from tlio flour of certidn kinds of grain and fried in 
oil. As the eatable lias to be frie^l, we have in the Avesta the term 
rttoifhn^af equivalent to tlie Pahlavi and Persian orie 

of whose meanings is “ oil That b why I suggest tb«t 
r/to^Anifu varanjfhft denotes “ tradttn fried in oil”. 

Wo fitij an enjoitttnent to prepare vnddn during the GahmbArs 
ill the same way as tlie eatable was, of old, dedicated to the Yainid 
Rashini. We hove in the .4/rmyd«-i-6r'rtAjHMr the phrase yoraimi 
vamwfhsm dusli anlare which suggests that the 

faithful should partake of hot mddii after tlioy are cou-secrated. 
Although, at first sight, it appears to bo a new thing to count such 
an artiola of food as an object of dedication, yet wo are as ignorant 
of the antiquity of the oustom whicli Is now in vogue amougst ub, 
as we are about the aignilicince of tha phrases. During tlio Far- 
varJegAn days, it is a common practice to prepare cjikes of rice 
Hour in oil, and to place them together with other eatables before 
Uie reciter of the Sttitnn prayer, 

Vahasoili Uzdatbm — Sbasoxeu VAor. 

The name of the third offering is varo which is the same as 
mranfflui. The former in nouter, the latter masculine. We liave 
thenuJduand md! as uamas of two difierent dolicacios among 
Hindus. Vadi is a preparation made of tlie flour of gram seasonal 
with pepper and the like, to various shapes, rasmnbling the pawns 
of chess. It la common to season the praparatfon, before it is frietl, 
With some efTerveaeing substance, and we have in tbe A vesta the 
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lortu uzdtUti Ci,nipled with i'Uro to give oiprasslou to li siiuilat 
practice of aeanoulug tho proparation;. t’Wrui thou, would 

signify vadi seasonod with au eUhrv'flBcing substaDCO. 

AelMTI UuvAHA — THB Uhvau or A Thek. 

Tiio ntiiiie of the fourth ofloring is (IjUfVtni ttrvftratuha. The 
form or of these two worda deaotefi fat and tlie like, but its use here 
with the jiouri tirvftrd show^j that it is somothiog pertaiuiug to 
trees. I compare it W'lth theused in the Ynyna oaremonial 
of Rruhtuins. The Rtahiuiiis cast shrifftl into the bre at the end of 
the i m/na eoroiuoriy, ntui this act is called purtullmfi. Purallol to 
lliie tarni in the HimIiuu Yasht is tho term iiziiiii. The two terms 
are quite alike. The only diilhreuee Lu tlie additional prefix 
puma ill the former word, Tvhich points to the completion of the 
ceremony. Bat Unit prefix is not coupled with the A vesta w*urd, 
lieoause the offoriug does not come at the end of the ceremony, as 
in tho Hindu cuetoio. In tho Y^aana ceremony the last oifering is 
that made to water, and it consists of tho strained juice of the 
haanm and hadfiunaepaia inixeil with milk. I suggest, therefore, 
that the mffiining of /intifi uriun‘d is fruit of trees” or dry fruit. 

Tliero is a difteronoe in the use made by Molia<lM and by Brah¬ 
mins of tho things dedicated in the Ymnn and Ya^im cereuiooials. 
Whereas the Brahmins oast most of thorn in the fire, the Mobuds 
use them as lioiy food to ho pur taken of after consecration. Eor 
there is tho strongest prolubition against burning iq the lire any- 
tliitig but dry wood ami fuel of sweet scent. 

The Numsxu of MoaADs: Thkih Ra^jk: CHAiiGBa in Them. 

At present only t-ivo Molwids perform the Y'aana oeremony. 
But internal evidonoe from the Avesta shows that formerly there 
were eight priests who otiiciated in tho oorcoiony. They had ditfer- 
eut functions, and each one (iid his work according to his rank. 

The tiUes of the eight ifohads und their functions were aa 
under r— 

1. The saotar was tlie head officiating priest. 

2, The Adrrtjnhi was in charge of tho hnomn ceremonial, 

S- The dtaremi:kiha kept the fire burning. 

4, Tho fraberitar had to bring in and take away ceremonial 

impioments. 

Tho ulfei'etfif brought in and carried away tho », e., 


5 , 
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the water prepared ceremoniously. 

G. The tisadtar washed and cleansed tlie ceremordal implc- 
monts. 

L The nttAicishiara arranged and placed the coramonial 
iinplementB in proper order. 

8. The sraoahdvartza was the ehaatieor who corroctod iniii' 
takes. 

Teib Skats of Mobahs. 

Difleront seats wore assigned to these eight Mobtuls, according 
lo their rattk, and they used to be in their pro|>Qr seats which were 
arranged thus:— 

South 


East 


(8) Sr(ra#Ad(?«rrfj(r 


(5) AAereUir 


(7) Rdth'ishkfirft 



Atfinn'tikk'^ 


(fi) Amutftr 


h 


(4) Fraltereinr. 



fJuvandn 


(1) Zaoiar, 


West 


Nobt> 
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Tjie Need of tuk Puesench of Emur Mob ad 5. 

The neosGsity for eight officiating priests is eviJcnccid from the 
third chapter of the Vifipomd. Thcro the head ofiioiatlng pricstj the 
sftotafi takee, as it were, tiio roU-cflll of his Ecven aEsiEtent Mobnds. 
Ill modem times, with tlic exception of tlio dtafevfikh^hii there is no 
one preeenti jvndlienee, in the course of Uie ocromonial, ho leaves his 
seat and assuming diHerent positions, ono after nnotberi ho answers, 
“ I am here'’. Foe Instance, the :aotar says, ^^hih>an/iinem 
I. “Is tlic diero?" Tlie iUaremlMn immediately 

appears at tlio piece marked (S) abovo, and says, ‘‘Unem vis&if , i.tf., 
“I am hero”. It ib oleer from this that tho other p<isitiona are 
meant to bo occupied by other officiating priests, Rut in their 
absence, in modern eerenionlea, it is the fttarcraUi^Itd who jumps 
about from one place to another and answers the roll-call for himself 
and lus eix absent coufthres. 

Different Texts to be Recited bt the Dittkbent Puiists. 

Eight ^Iol>ads were elected for the ceremony, and different 
texts TV'cre tixed for their recital. Tlio seven parts ofYasna LIl 
in tho ^’isperiul have to be recited by tiie seven assistants of the 
But they are not present in modern ceremonies. Hence the 
Alarex^ai'lislia alone recites tl:ein all. His own portion ho recites from 
his proper place, (*S) in the above table, and tho otiier portions ho 
recites Eeverally from the other six positiofns for his abGcnt confreres. 
This shows that the other six scats are meant for the other six 
oflicials of tho ceiemony, and that the texts reoited from tlmso p^!^si- 
tioDsliy tho were meant to bo recited by them Fcvcrelly, 

TJie *na/nr sits quiet after reciting hi Yasna LVllI aboYeniimcd, 
tho passage from ittt sMidfii&h upto and tlien tho dta- 

rei^akhha recites the seven portions of the rest of the chapter from 
ditVorent places, for himsolf and Uie ubHcntoflioials, as given in the 
following table, where tho llgureeshov^ the order in w'hichtlie texts 
are recited: 

( 3 ) ShrnosMv(ir 6 ::a : He ch(i...~>Jhr<hhdHn\. 

( 5 ) Al4fetnr; ( 7 ) AtitrevtilJtfha i Huut’vAjn-^- 

AmeretatifO. avtu'hi. 

(4) Ua;h'iM(ira: jTArdjMlm .. (5) AttntUar: Pairi . dadema- 

thrd^Muvi. 
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(::2) I'raberctar: (L) iJdnanan.' IP pld. . stiKiL 

reieremnfiL 

Similarly in tboTisperfklceromouy, the text ranghu‘^■Itntrshit't 
in Yasna LIX is Tecited by the AUif'ey.'ol'hsIut from the place a&eigned 
to iho jralreretuT by whom the text Is to bo recited. In the same Il<i 
the titarevaths/ia recites from the Avicandn to the right of the 

za&tur^ the text ...winbJ, Again, tltereiifter, the Atarerathshit 
recites from the place of the fraberctar the text tfo^amar 

tiff as & Buljistitute for the absent oihcial. In the same flA for the 
tiraoshAvaref^o the attircEtikhsha recites on Ashem l oAw from the 
jiosition ossigiiod to Uie former, a text which the srnasMvarca 
ought to recite. We find in the Avosta many other pussagoa 
of this kind, whore IhedilFerentMobads have to recite certain texts 
severally from their own individual posts, but whicli texts aro 
in modern ccrarnonies all recitotl for them by tho AlaremllisJut who 
changes his seat during the rooital of the several texts. 

Raxk op MoBxns Accowuino to QuAiirfCATioss. 

Tho :a0tar and his aasociatet the Alttrernthshn are often found 
speaking of their fbuctiona in ceremonies. A certain portion of the 
enbtime text of the tihunavar is used for this purpose. The fimt of 
tliQ three parts of the aAmiafftir is considered tlie seed of all texta 
for recital, and numerous texts sing of the excellences of this first 
part. Undoubtedly this part has an exoeLlonce which deserves 
all weiglit and conelderation. At every mom ant we find the smtur 
and tho Atarertdhxha speaking of their respective functions and 
singing the excellence of this text. It is as follows;— 

1. J aMfi aktt vairyb joefd frA raetnrAfi’^ 

3. VathA tihtt vairt/A yd zttoiA/rA tne tnrttP, 

3 . AfAti r/itu^h a^hAtohU haaha frA asham cldArde mraotA, 

Of these three sentane3s, the first speaks of the appointment 
of the head oi&ciating priest, and invariably, the jaotair alone reeites 
it. The second sentence which contaiits the relative pronoun is 
recited to speak of some particular oilicia! and of his fa actions. 
The pronoun is not used to point out with any gestures the olBcial 
referred to, but it is used with the title of tho otficial. We have an 
example of such titular designations, thus described in the Avesta. 
They are: yd saoiA; yd Atartrnifhshdj yd /rtiberetA and yd srti^shA- 
rar^zd. Thus we find what particular functionary is iuteudod to 
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be spoken of. The seeootj sentence above Cited is recited botb by 
the ztiottfr and thet!//fre(vi^A'iArt, but when it is recitetl by the lattetj 
he does it in speaking of the ^aotar and Ids fnJictiona, niid when 
recit&il by the zmtitr it is done to doslgnato otlifir otficials and Uieir 
functions. The third sentence with tho athd r^iftfsh is reciteci to 
denote the acceptance of tlioir particular functions by t he ditlerent 
ofHcials. We sliall try to understand tlie nicaning of these Hontences 
by exauihiitig them aepaxately. 

Tlio roofer firat lelis the diartwftkhahft to appoint a head of tho 
ceremonial in ilieso words : “ I'aMd aha vatri/fi znotA fr^ viP 
i. e.f “ Let me lie declared the :ft&tar (for tlie recital of) the YatM 
ahu raiVy/i". ITpfin this, thed/ar(rcaiAs/irt, pronoimcitxg not hia own, 
but the ^uoUtr’s high dignity says : “ 1 ofAd o/i« raf'ryd yd ztrot/t frA 
md raruff'” i. (?., ‘‘Let ho who is the molar declare the Vathtl ahu 
rrtiVyd to me. Now the rnc/or taking charge of his post ftays: 
“ .'1/Ad ratushashAtrhst harht^frti ashava vhlhrAo mytiotn *“The 
pious learned motnr ilcclares athl rAtash mJiAtchU hacha. 

We find in the third chapter of tho Visj>orftd a pasnago where 
tho Atammkhha take^ the name of the motar and directly declares 
his authority} and in reply to this, tfie motar accepts tlie post with 
the tititis. The only diH'croiico is this that, thore instea<i of the 
iiArtn/fif/ir, the text referred to is that of the staota yamny which ia 
tho uama given to tlio collective group of the yatMiy arhem and 
ydfiyAA A(i/dm texts, Tlio ataremkhlia ^ys: “/rfm ntt {tihraom 
I. c., “0 priest, thou art our zaotar** The znotar says ; 
“Arm a^/a znottivisAi stiiotanAmfnviraothremchayframaTethTeimhty 
frayalhrtau'Mfrily^shiitacha’t i. tf,, “ As a accept the hear¬ 

ing, reuieinbrance, recital and offer in g of the Stnola Irwua," 
EviDKXL-B Afl TO THE POSJTIOS OF MoHADS FHOM THE RlTtAt. 

The ceremony of |ireparing and straining tJio haonia juice gives 
ua a real idea about the appomtment of a head oftlciating priest for 
the Yasna and other important ceremonies. In that ccremonia], 
when the oHiciating priest, huTlng completed the ceremony, is 
sitting on the zAi-ytth^ another Mobad enters the Yajishna-gAhf and 
declaring his candidature for the post of zuotavy says ; “ Valhtl 

flAu roiVyd zaotA /ni mratA and immediately rising from the 
-tiZ-ydA, tho other official makes room for him. Now tho ^<to/or ivho 
is installed in his place recitas tho text Athd ro/usA asMtehit 
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Afli'Art /r<J asItavA Vidhnh unti witli the word ^h^itothmmihti 

of the eecoud of tJie two oAunatfari ho recites thereafter* ho tiikoa 
bis sent aad proceeds with the eeramoQy tis head priest, llcro wo 
see the ;(tatar recognised ns liead ibr denoting the exceltonco of tiio 
ritual. The dtarevnihhaj too, Jiaa eomo posittoti am! dlgiiit3', and 
BO the zaatitT says : y'ntM ahu vair^$ saoUl /M tiit< tar}iti‘\ i. tf., 

Lot tho dittreeakhitha deolnre the jfittlni ohu vairyd to nie,'' Tiie 
accepting this Uisk, says: raiuah mAdfchii 

Ittifha frd n^havA rjV/Arda mrfiotfj.'' 

Tliopa two eKaiiiples illustrate tlio position of tlie ^aotar and 
the d/«m?ni7wAa, Hero wiieu tile znotar asks iUo Atummlh'^ha to 
describe tlie oxcellenoe of nnj* particular ritual, the latter does it 
immediately, as he is present, tliere and then: and so likewiea does 
the zaotar at tho request of tixo dtnrmikh^ha^ Tho principle is well 
observed with reference to Uiose two fbnetionarles, bccauHo they are 
botlv present in person. But it is not so olisarvod in other cases. In 
the same way aa tlie roofur asks the dtar&rtikhsha to carry out liie 
functions, ho calls on the other officials of the ceremotiy to do tlioirfi. 
These are tho /rttbereitir and ,4ihe iruMAdyurtfru. In their absence it 
is tho /Itarei^akhiJiu wlio, in modorn ceremonials, docs tlioir taslt. 
This is to be seen in tlie Visporad, in the recital of Yuan a LXV; 
whero tho call to the fraheretar and tho is auswartti 

by tho /itarevakhiiha. 

We shedl close our tliemo'here. We notice from what wo liave 
seen in tliie essay* tho antiquity of our ritual, and also tho changoa 
and improvomcats made therein with tho change of tlmo, place and 
circuinstances. Ttiose changes and improvements arc due mostiy 
to tho SSaslnian regime. The Zoroastrlan religion has passed 
through many ups am] downs sinoa its hist promulgation. It has 
seen many ohaiigos of Empires, A fow improvements have been 
made in tho ceromonies during^tlie ascendancy of tho Empire* 
and with the downfan of the Empire it has suffered from many 
evil influences. 


KbuuSHEWI ErACIUI pAVIli. 


A RECIPE FOR CONTENTMENT. 

The following interesting extract from h Pnhlavi 
nmy be nllowed to Bpeak for ittielf 

wj e^fS ny 
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TuANSLtTtnJlTiDM. 

DilrAk'i Kkili-t^ndUi pa van inamlAvntn'i ohilr^k lil bfikht 
yokvimftnet va zakicli-i chunk tlarmiln iXs&nih dead jaliut. DiXtrlkT 
yehvAnet hand dtrani sang. ' Minftahiiik Amikhtan ddnefibnikihil 
Bhandkht.in khdrsandih cUiig-I sang. Amut detid tA vabidunam 
nid rubidanam dtlngL Min iidond ydm vad fnrtAk ahuplr ahAyt't 
yohevuntnn <Iit[ig^i sang. At at min dond salitar shAyct bCLtan 
ddngd sang- PavAti dend 1 mat yakvlmilnH khAraand biMan It 
ikiliitar dAng-i sang. Va umit khilrsand tA yehevAnam iMiv^an 
kAr lit sliaplr li diishkii''Artar dAng-i sang. 

Dend tlArnkthA biu* *n hAvdn-i flhaklpftylh kartaii fmvan hftvnn 
dastakd nijAIshnih kfistun va pavan pamikAn-t bStvarlh vikhlnn va 
ko/A yAin avir bAmdiUir kapcbak pavan knpoliak-i afastAn yajdAn 
va] pAmd remitsutan va mayAichd shAyt't kartan. Min AkJtcr 
khArtan Akher avigAmAuiliA khAfsand yelievilntan nul jwtvnn tan 
va n'lbAii avir siVtlmandtar. 

TnANSLAttOX. 

The modicina for contentment is not created as one of the 
curative drugs, yet the comfort produced by the curative drugs 
arises from it. U ie the medicine of tlie weight of one diram. 
Take oue-sixth* part of* the mindful mixture, with its wise re¬ 
cognition, of contentment f* one-si xtli jMvrt of * if I do not do this 
(my allotted task in this world), what shall 1 do T;' one-sixth 
(lart of * one should lie good from to-day till to-morrow’;* ono- 
sixth part of ‘ one should not become worse than this' (the present 
condition); one-fiixth part of ‘ I am more eojufortable on being 
contented with what has reached me (my present lot)’;* oue-sixtb 
part of * 1 am ill at ease when I am not contentcLh wliieh is detri¬ 
mental to niy work’. * 

Put these drugs in the mortar of patience, pound tJiem with 
the pestle of prayer, sift them with a silken sieve, ninl every daj% 

I dAnffz othJ-sixUi ]wrt oranyihitijj'; a gnun. 

• t. of th» kRowfed;'^ of L>ont#atm^i)L 

* i. of indiistr>' lUid pf 

* f. I*- of coolljjimi 

■ I* of tbt> comfort pf CDdt45iilinL»ut. 

• i, of tiM) djsconiAirt of dlncmitPiiU 
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juat at day-break, put tiro spoonfuls of than) in the mouth with 
the sjxxjn of prayer to tTie Snored Beings, add a little irater and 
tliau snallon (the mixture). Afterwards be contented without 
ontertaiulng auy doubt because it is mote advantageous to both the 
body and the soul. 


Bailln'ji X.isAnrAxjt BiuauAu. 


ZRAVANA AKARANA - BOUNDLESS TIME. 

1(1 the SilsBilniiiTi period there were vnrioug beliefs ernreot in 
IriLu rcgimliug the ou^re nnd tiiutiift^iatiotis of the Supreme Beiiigi 
Mid other iiu|jortifnt questious relating to religion. Owing to the 
iluctrUio of the two Principles« ivliose Hotions were represented in 
later ZoruasbrEaiilani es essentiatly hostile in orcry reRpecti sonic 
of the thinkers of those times sought to subordinate tliis pronouiiced 
Dualism to some Being higher thou the two PrinciplcSi which were 
represented to hove em a tinted from Zratuina AiaranHt or^^Bktundless 
Time." 

In the later Avesta are found Uie following expressions 
*‘We pmise Jirnriinti Akiifonft (Boundless Time.) We praise 
rdfut Dnre{/ho Kfuulhiitn (the self uionifesting Time of the long 

|>eTHKl 

Anquctil Du Perron, according to tlie teaching of tlie Dosturs, 
in ignorance of the grammatical inllcctioiis. ns Dr. Haug points 
out, translated the words ^*^ranhie Akatne” (occurring in, VendidiUi 
XTX. 3,) ns if they were in the Nominative cose, wlieii in reality 
tlicy are in the Lfooative, mu] the passage was reudereil os if 
jfrttrAnrt jli‘n)''oitn had created Spetite Maiiiyu. The correct 
translation of the words is, liowever, os follows:^ — -^Sjienta Mulnyu 
(Ornmstd) mode (the .lAwnn I'firryw) in Boundless Time." 

Ill Yaana XIX., the ijucstion is osked:^—**Whicli wns tlieword, 
0 Ahum Mazda, that Thou spiikest, before the heavens, iieforethe 
xvater, before the cartli, bcfjio theaiuinalfl, beiotc the trees, before the 
fire, before the pure man, before the iJotfiro#, before the wholematerra] 
Uui verso?" and Ahura Mazda answered:—*'It was the parts of the 
Ahumt Vniri/fi that I sjwkc before the Heavens, before the waters, 
before the eartli Yasna XIX. contains a commentary on the 

..'lAnnc ( /;(>//«, a text lofiked upon mi the Verhum or Crefttite Word 
of Ahum Mazda, before he formed the Dniversa. Now wliat is to 
be understood by the sentence in the A^endidild, that Ahum Mazda 
made (spake) tho .lAund Vwirya “in Boundless Tme*\ It was 
uttered before the creation of the Universe, aiitl the begiunitig of a 
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Universe marks the couiiiieuceineut of Time, as we uinlcrstiuul Thug. 
There was nothing hut Eternal Duration l«fore the Liiiverse was 

oalleil into being. . i. • 

Weread in the ninhirt: '‘It is soia In the good religion 

that that which tejoiiiB ite eiourco by it* progression, is Timer a»a 
that which leads froiii the lowest to the highest in the Patli of 
Wiikloiu. AstoTiinSi it is said, that it in in accord witli the 
force of tlm motion proceeding from the Primal Source, and it 
II 10 V 6 H in regular succession. The first work of Uie Creative Power 
of the Univorae began with Time, and the end of such work pertains 
to the completion of the Limited Time of celestial Revolution. 
The end of Time is in the completion of planetary motion. 
All have to TCgenorate theniHclvea by their own eftbrte in 
(reachim^) Boundless Time. At the porio<l of the Renovation, 
tho.<io that are in communion with the Deity will not luive to 

journey again, it t* • i i 

“The Dasturs assert that Time was originally Unliinited, but 

subsequently it oanio to have a limit. When this limit is reached, 

it will a.roin act in Boundleasaofls. This mfixplaine<l by saying that 

when the planetarv ladies reach tho end of their course, Time 

becomes lost in Liuiltlessnesfl, and after the C^mrso of the planet* 

is completed, there is again an eftort to bring about a limit in 

Boundlessness, The Creative Power, it is said, is Uiilimitod in 

His wondrous Wisdom and by His abiding Voice, He eiriats Eter 

nally in Boundless Duration.” ' 

TMft passage ifl a niost important one* atitl contains singuiariy 

su-^gestivo^d wrrect ideas. In tlie ahtinamitl, Zarathush- 

triT prays:— “Teach Thou me, O >Wta Ahural from what the 
world first aroHc" (Yas. XXVIH, 11). hi the Ormaiid Yasht, '2$, 
the answer to this question is given: “From my knowledge ami my 
Wisdom the world first arose, and so will the world be to the end." 

That the world hatl a beginning, and will have an end, and 
that it was brought into being, and is maintained by the Power 
and Wisdom of Ahuia Mmifla, is very clearly expressed in 
the Avesta But how can tlie world come to an end, except by 
the witlidrawal of the Power that gave it birth ? This indrawing 

the Gnjerati traeslalioi. of Dsntur Feehot.n 
Sonjatia: “Dinkaxt". Vd, VI. p, 373. 
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oi’ tlio Divine Pr^wor^ rJiiisulres the ntAiiifested worlti, nil the 
principles and olenionts of which, having lost their jwlarity, suhaide 
qutesoenoc; cyclic rirno coiises, ami everything in fJmit- 
lesHiiesiif — that niysterious state, of which a very feint uotiou is con¬ 
vey e<l by the much misunderstood words /^ruvthut Atfinuiit. 

In the Avesfea, ^yvirdii/r is viewed in two diiterent usjwcte : 
Hrat as Zrnriim .-btvyroitc or BoundlcBS Time, and secondly ua 
Zravitmt Ihtreifho KhndhAta^ oFt the self emanating Time of tlie long 
period. According to the passage tn the Diiikart, Lhnittxt 
Time" which would tnoto properly called a cvolo, an Age, or a 
Yugji, h the period during which a certain planetary revolution 
continues. The beginning anti end of Time is no other than 
the cotnmenoeiiient and the cessation of a planetary oourse. *‘Tinie’’, 
it is said, ** was originally unlitiiited, hut subs^uenfcly it came to 
have a limit’', and when the enil of that limit is reached, **it again 
acts in Limitiessness, and again tfioro is an eHort to bring about 
II limit." This statement in the Din kart is a general outline of the 
law of successive cycies by which one Universe after another is 
called into being, oompletoa its course, is dissolved, and after a porhid 
oi rest, another U ni verse ooincs into existence. A uni verse lives during 
a Zrat’ihia Kh/ifi/ttitfi. It has its beginning i’n,and disappears 

tfiioZrttvdna Aififfina. Unlimited Time, aaalso limitless S|moeaTe 
tlie asjjeotsoftheOno Eternal, invisible, yot Oinnipresent Divine Life, 
wliich Is without beginning or end. This Divine Life is j^erimlical in 
its regular manifestations, and in the period of rest tween two 
such cyclic ^lanifestations, the conflict of duality is at an end. 
Dnring these long periods of quiesceucs, subject and object, positive 
and negative, I, and Thou, arc one. Universal life reigns supreme 
and Unbounded. Time in such a state is not. Limited cyclic Time 
hoe ceased to be. It is merged in UnlimitedneBs. Tliore is, in such 
a {date 1 no limited self-conscious existence to C(>gm!!e Tima. The 
sequences of eventa and plienomeiia, wliloh help to produce tlic 
coufioiousnaw of Time, liave ceased. 

The One Infinite and Divine Essence exists eternally and is 
the AIL It puts forth its manifestations—the Universes ^— in 
regtdar succession, witli intervals of ropose. As there is day and 
night, waking and sleeping, life and death, flow and ebb, so is it 
with the great cosmic manifestations. The Law of Periodicity is 
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Uiiivdmiil. It ia the Ijftw of the very ostatenee of the Divine Essence. 
Every period of activity is folJoifeil hy an equal period of rest. 
There are major and niiiior jjeriods of activity and of ropoBO. and 
arreetod manifestation ro^begina its course — at the point wliere it 
liad Jeil off—in a new Uni verse. The One Eternal imiieriehablo 
Spiritual Sahatanco iviiich uinlerlies all inanifcHtatione and dissolu' 
tions, hits bean epokenof mdidbreutly a.'i either Space» Time, Matter, 
or Motion, but in reality it is incomprehoiiHible in Its csaonce. When 
the term Zfuranfi .'lito/nim ig dbeueeed, some of our atudent.s 
become nervous, lest the Hen'ftnitt doctrine be found to have some 
basis of truth in it. It ig true that in the later Avcsta irhere the 
term occura in a few places, ‘^'XmvAna .Uvirniio'* ia not given any 
promluenca; nevertholeas, the words suggest a most profound idea, 
which has occupial the minds of the thoughtful in all ages. 

Arising from the One luBnito Essence, which cannot be 
deKoril>ed, AUura Manila, marking out in Inhnitc Space the 
range of his activity, evolves a Universe, all the currents and 
energies in which procecil from His life. Ho pervades the 
whole of the Universe, and remains the Goil thetwf. The 
Universe, however vast it may be, is limited in extent, aud 
cannot hll the whole of Infinity, otlierwisc there would be two 
Iiihnitlcs, wliich wouhL be an absurdity- Ahum Mazda is m 
relation with the Universe and does not Tepcesont the Absolute iu 
which there is no relation^ Ahura Ma?.da may be looked upun as 
the personal God of the Universe, and this hioa will fiatisfy the 
large majority, but those who carry their thoughts to their logical 
cutistsiucnccs, will ask tlie question — where is AJmra Ma7.<la when 
the Universe haa oeasod to exist, and there is only tlie One Abso¬ 
lute All? At the on<i of a cosmic Cycle, the consoiousnefla of tlie 
Ijiird thereof, is expanded and becoinca one with the All. Matter,— 
so called ■— losing its qualities, vatilatiesi while all experience 
gathered up as memory, remain a as potential modificaiioii in the 
expanded consciousness of the once Ahura, wlio will again liecome 
manifest, after a perical of cosmic rest. Let each thouglitful 
student seeking knowleflge, answer the question for himself, keeping 
an open mind, refraining from speaking prejudtciously of profound 
religious pliiloaophios, whicli curry him beyond his preconceived 
notions. 
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It !H said in the rti>ove^ittoted paawige from the Dhhart that 
“That which Wla from tlie lowest to the highest is the Path of 
Wisdom, and alt have to regenerate theraaelrea hj th&ir cum 
in reachlug Boumllefw Duration {ZmrAmi dJ-orflOf/), and atihe time 
of the Renovation those tliat are in oommunion with tlie Deity 
will not have to journey again. "True Maaloan philosophy, does 
not hold oat hopes to any one of the beatovral of special gifts- 
The “Path of Wisdom" OJtclndea all narrow doginatism and requires 
a receptive and tolerant mind that is ready to seek for knowledge 
wherever it may bo found. Tlie Patli of Wiatloin leads to an 
umlersUnding of the Saws of God, as they work on the higher 
plones, whether such laws ha expounded in any imrticular religious 
book or not. Every man has, by personal effort, to win his upward 
progress towariLs spirituality, and nature gives the human Ego not 
only OU 0 , hut numerous opi^ortunitlofl to further his development. 
It has been very charactaristioally said tliat “those who at the 
time of the Renovation ate In euminuuioii with the Deity will not 
have to journey again". But what of those who unfortunately are 
not in such communion at the timo 1 Evidently it seems to he 
suggest®! that such unprogressed ones will again have to journey 
through another cycle of Time, to gain that whioli tiiey failed to 
obtain during the previous cycle. 

At the beginning of ooamio evolution, the Universe lies 
conceal®! in the Divine thought, which has relation with the 
tinaocotnplished energies and activities of the past manifestation, 
and especially with the untintahed efforts of human Egoa. is 

as Infinite as Time and Spuce^ and these throe are different a8i>eets of 
the Unlimited alt-oonfloiouanesfi. Many nunds ore pualod with the 
unending relations of all things and existeiioee. To such, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, speaking of “Time", very ingeniously says: “It 
wiil not be dissooted, nor unravelled, nor shown. Thie. refers to 
thitt and that to the «ac/, and the to the third, and everything 
Thou must seek to know the cause, iu another iummI. 
Thou must feel it, and love it, thou must behold it, in a spirit ss 
wrand as that by which it exists, ere thou oanst know the Law.” 

N. D, KHANilALvALA. 


ON THE SYMBOLISM OF THE DARUN. 
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^ i€«? nrintr»^ ii!^-= i€ 

1 m-^v* r^ I -^5 '^iy_j^ ^ firiB 

« 3-gj| \3f 


“^oS'*7 


e€ " 

1 l^tuo 


u\ 1 3i«;€ 


1 i-y-^eJW 


j3oti 

-StllV'? 


« 3-Xj. 

I^j \^ ^ 6*>(6 -2J<n^ 

*bt ^ 

.ajj 1 I 1 ^'^)*“^ 

\tq irersJ-*i^i rs^? >»! 


^91 -tjru ''Kj 

2 G 
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y*! 'i6 -^3 • lit y 

ii€ iu^n/0 SS $tJ-s3 SS ?€ 

« -V-^n i€ 6«f 3S m\rV^ '^1 ■>^'^5 ^ 


(6 '* )^-*e 

i^v 1^5^ I 3S-r53 « T ^3tJ'3 ^-Sf Hf*l3 

H:€n-P I • 3£jl3 W - i€f^^ 

llfenjJ ItW€ 3 ItF^J i*''W ' 3‘J\3-^ 

^ \^f \ f ^ ^oaj 


iluo I 1 


^ 1 




i isyuu 


.1 1 I 


^ -^*“1 iNVy 3? 


.. \it;^ • tIF '31 ftfCitfs -t.*6 I 

t 6 a-tr 6 <; -^13 ^ ^-t 3 !( 


- w% I’tuu^r t6 I i^uuu irtn; 

l^(^ -siI»€ft^(tJ> 'bi ^ irF|§ -^5^^ - 

^ ^ 5^toy ’bl Jiire^ « m 'bl 

iTWJser I if^ i^uui)' i^uuu 

^5“ t:; !SU^ II rt*^ 

- m \ lip’ll i€;\3_;*rt3> *bi ^ 

-5) 11 ^j M’ce *^5 «r I * itiiW'W \ms 

t (^'JUU ■“i€'^ 

\Kt; t6^ *ftgy n5 ^itJU* I 
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l€ ?€JVP -iyUJ^nj •‘UCteiO '' TtilW 

as nej s«?(6 ^ ^ tie 

i3"tt5LI • 3^ I 5W3 ^ f 

IliJ « 1^^ 1 l^UO ^lrt» t^! 

t«5U^ leS iTyi^i^ in«M(V'^r 

i€ 1 »€<^^ '3<!0' 

«p^Ttjnrtw ^ *^3 ^s«^i€' 

Tkjlvslatiun, 

) ti IH uviduiii tiuli lilt; dut'nu* \}^ Uko iUd unrlli mivli >l^ 
$!{iowii io iiartfjslit by Horit)aK«i. Xartouht tb>kot] Hurtimzd, 
** What is thiii I ** Huniiuial ropUeilt “ This is the dfifuu which 
ought to be oHerutl tor the |irotcciioii of your btiiily. “ Its ctrcuiti- 
fcreuce is like that of the world, its bordor round about is like 
Mount Alborz whicli destroys the shaking of the dirtiu* Tho 
udddlo of the dtirun resembles the iiiovemuiit of iiiuti, cattle, sbeop 
nud vegeh^tiou. Tlie y^^sAfo/o* i» the midst of the danm ia like 
the CAektiC-U(Utth* which is iu the iiuddle of the earth and tho 
far«ast* is tlie ttrdou of the Lord Horinazd, and it is Jai^t separate 
from iJto dtifttn fur tJiis reason that Horiuazd is unliuiltcd and su¬ 
premo and is like the wutur of tlie ocoiiii. This water ^rupruscntiiig 
Hormazd) should be full because the occau is full of water. If not 
full, it w'ill not do, and it will nut m 2 )reKent His crown and tbtorie. 

• in the MS8. 

* Tl»e darmi is *' a pnitpake marked on one aido. bdbro fryiiiR. with ninn 

^u|>orficujil culfl Cin three rows of (liree riifcKle^i^whilo rtipeating thf wohIs 

huimU AirJtA^ hm^rsht thdtje* om woni of Hie iiiiipcmts Jlaug'ii 

IK ^96, DFs Haug: bas coi^foumled the darKH with the/araa^f in his Eisssyn, p. 

In feet, a/oriHia/ Is a do run (sacrod e*ko) not niarkod with cute, 

* Cf. Bundahishn, Ch, VUl, B 1-4. 

* A vesta, clarified butter (((hee)e a small ciuantity of whiph is 

pbieed on the durutt during thv 0^1^111003% 

* A mountain iu the itud<tlu of tlu^ world: cf. Umidaltisliii, Clt. XII |^7. 

^ A 16 a duruu (aiwred coko] not marked wttU ciii« Ftdfc nota (sJ) aUivc, 
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Tho otloriferous herb (lire bftsil) i» like n forest iicuir the oc-Lftu 
Kiifl i'c[)rc.setit» the S|>irltafil crowu. Other tliingw ]»ut 

oil therfrtfun jiro for the cereiiioniAl ob iwid libonit olthrtQgw to, tJie 
iingols and for tho proj>it1atuin of tlio pious niicl rovorential man. 
Tho three-lold flwnw* * and (>oi (eaiidni-woiHl and ftankinoenfie) repre- 
«ont himatit ( good tlioiighta). ftuifUn (good wortls) and hi^ar^hta 
(goo<l deeds), by practising which, the souIh of tho righteous hiive 
gone to the best cxiateooe (parailiw:). For c^ cty |wrfton (wlio 
participntos in the ceremony), tiiere should bo twi^fold 

wmirdm in the LVmnJww/./A (plnne for Ibo LVr/ii dm).' Ha who 
takes the Ul/ {i, <*., ho wlio conteendes the (limm'j shotiUl olfer 
Idm (the poison participating In tlio myacd<t) the fli/inhitl (lasting) 
of the from the t'ffordm.' He who puts Crmnlm in the 

tn-jasfttt (aacrilioud repast) siicmld not have, that day, tlie slightest 
fear of tim tnar^tirjfht sin (sin worthy of death). 

Tlie ehdfihn! (tasting) of tho darim is a great moritoriotw 
do«l and iiartici£Mition in a ((sacrificial re|Mist) of tho pious 

co-religionists is also a DieritorUms deed. When ono wishes to con- 
cicernte dunw , tlio place for tho lUintn ceremony should 
washed and (then) iiiaflo use of. Tfio piece where oim wishes hi 
consecrate the </<irnit, if it is pure, should 1>c iiiiulc U(?o 
and it (the *i#frHjj) should l>a placed on a stand. The ftlrik- 
ing of tlie demons and fiendti niid the worship, propitiation and 
invocation i*f the angels is on ucconat of the proper cercnmnial 
formulas (nfrony), and the pnijwer, great strcngtli and oKaltation 
*>f tho Hptritual (angels) arise from the [irotection of Ihe creji- 
tnrcB of Hotmasul, Tliis is also evident that every day, iittct 
»,unset, the detaous and fiends couie out of lioll to this (j^irth 
tike hair on the inane of a tioriiie to harass tite orcaturos of 
Honnazd. When they eomo as fur as Mount Alborz, tho spirit of 
the d/truit goes <iat to meet all these domons and fiends, aiuuhiktes 
Uieiii and such havoc i» made among them that tiiey fall <towii 
like hail and are witheld from ooiuiiig to tlie (Mirth ami Injuring 

» Fahlavl: Sttpr-iju ; P, This antutfttm retprwents the vegcleblo 

kifiBdom,otlii<fWiiw kfinwnus f/rtyirtf(ii. pome®ranBte or » date ie essentuif, 
ROW-a-tlay». for ljM!feji*^'ntali(,(i ofthevegeteble kingdom in tlwrfariio et-mJKHiy. 

• Ct tlifloRonil alimitZuiMtluifthtrrt, who, on finialiiiiff ihc tlantn 0i*wniiOiiy, 
{iltercd tlic tH»ncti(*u(iute {(/rrartiwl te Asmndjfur, wn ofUUiiate^p, wIio,tJl» Lasting 
itr bocRme mviitiu^irabU^ 
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tho ercsftture# of Horma/At. Had it not been fot the tipirit ot tbo 
itarvn all tUe ilemons aiul fiends wotiUi have maclo Uie uraatures ul' 
Koriuazd imperceptible and powerlws. Tliifl isi tlierefote. owiii^ 
to the power of tlie tUinin which is oonsocratod lawfully and 
pietely and with proper religious tVimiulns by ft piotift inau. It is 
also evident that whoever consecrates an eatable thing, however 
little in quantity, in the name of (a porson) however insiguiticant) 
tholcttst nieritorionsdee*! (done by him iu tJiis case) is ofii 50 (stirs)* 
Tliis is also evident that a mffttziln for t he grwit G^>d and for the 
joy of the go<*d svinholisius the spiritual (repast), m ftft much as 
Horm«Kd*sits therein with the arolmugels, as notliing proeeeiU 
from iliw archangels alone, 

lCMKiii:«n<i H.VSTCn J.VU^VSPJI JaHASI' 


MACARONICS AND BILINGUAL VERSES 
IN PERSIAN. 

M»caromc verses, ^rujjerly ho caJliMl, sire verses in which, nlong 
with Latin, wortls of other langnagesi nre introditoed wiUi Latin 
iuttections. But the name has nlso lieeii sippliwt to Terees which are 
merely a mixtute *if Liitiii anil English, aiul by a furthar exteiiiiion 
of moamiig, to veiwast moetly humoroub, in which tliene is a mix' 
tiire of any two languages. 

In Persian poetry, even of the serious order, tliere are fi-ctiuedtr 
Iv to Ije met with linea tlmt are iiurely Arahic, na such jidinixtun' 
of the two lauguages is not conaidored a defect, thieaiiionally 
Persian poets indulge in a apeoiesj of poetical compnaittoii called tl)u 

ill which Persian and Arabic verses alternate. When, however, 
a language other tliaii the Arabic is useit along with the Persian, 
the medley is generally huinoWKis. Specimens of such verses are 
oocasionaUy U* be found in the Persian poetry of Indli\. 

Amir Khusro, however, was the inventor of another description 
of bilingual verses in which the words oould be read as Persian as 
well as Arabic, aiici at thn^ Hindi, and in each case they eonld 
nmke seiiae. As this apecitia of composition, styletl by Amir 
Kliusro hi til self as crWjijj* (" the owner of two faces),'' and by 
some rhetoricians as comprehending two lang¬ 

uages") is one of tlie most diiHoalt, the ideas ©xprosaetl are, as may 
1)0 expected, wanting in beauty and porspicnity. In fact, but for 
the art employed the verses might, not unjustiHabty, be classed as 
^ X&tiseme i’erses', 

TTie following is a speoimeti of Amir Kliusro'e art: 

j ijj'i ub? 

If read as Persian, the lines mean: “Settle with Baha (a per¬ 
son so uatiied) the cost of huus&keepiug. Give up nffection and 
folly." 
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The tines as pronnuitj^ml * * Are aIro Arabic, in which they make 
a diiferent BCDfie. TJiua:— 

My Baba. 

fliahonest in niy iintise. 

~ Be at the dcor of that house, 
aj'i'A t= He came down to in.v house. 

(jJi j as Ami he CJilJed init to me, 

^ Bt> at the hack (of tlie houKe). 

tri the fiillowiiig apecinicn of Amic KhuHni, the verses when 
H|a#kcn, can lie taken either aa Persian or Hindi:— 

(*^*' 4 /* 

■m #- 

If taken aa Periii4Mi, the lines mean:— 

0 companion of Bvlnli, in every direotion, (is)some oneK Hoiil 
Imf the places (are) very far nftV 

To undetfitand what t)ie lines mean in Hindi, it would Im better 
to transcriiie them in Nftgari oharacterH first: — 

3r«r I 

ff ?qf , % -iinf ifR H* 

The vare^ mean: — 

“He strives w'ith us to go aa'ay lloiitiiig in this rivor, hnf 
he go^ and lives nfar." 

In tioth the al>ove specimens the meaning, it will bo obaorved, 
is bordering on nonsense. 

There Is, however, another variety of oomposition, called in 
whioh not the whole line but only a part can be rea«l in two langun- 
goti, and then the souse can be made elegant nml witty, as in this 
further specimen &om the same poet:— 

U/j )jj 

Yesterday I w'Ont to the river liank, and saw close to tlie 
water a Hindu woman, I said, ‘ O idol, what is the price of thy 
hair?* She exclaimed, * Every hair a pearrs worth 

‘ Not «w wntUn becaiu^ there is a Alight diRvrettc of tiiKftlioa. 

* It ahouM he noted that Peraiao writore of India uiohe a distinction between 
the two nounde of ^ vitr., * and 1, which thnae of Persia do not. 
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• 

If the worths underlined are read as Hindi ^ ^ they 
mean,** Be oft‘, be off, thou villain !** 

llpro ia another ftijeoimen Irom an unknowti writer;— 

“ 1 Bftid, ‘ I want to live in this iirotected iionee of yours’i she 
readied, * In this house there is a tjurM, do not stay . 

If the underlinetl vrords are read as llmdi the senaa is: - 
**' I aaiJ ; ' I want tf> live in tUeheuss of your maternal unele*. 
She replied, ‘hi this house there hs a curse, n;ijuely, the aunt’” 

A ooiiibination of Persian with English htw Dot, to iny know^ 
leiga, b 33 D attsmitad before- The following lines, of the 
ty^, are presented as an assay in this now diraotion. If interpreted m 
Porsian altogether the lines suggest a state of things not to lie found 
outside ‘ Alioa in Woaiarland’, It is only when the underlined words 
are taken us English worl>i thut Uia ordinary meaning is made clear. 
In the tcauslatiou a[>peuileJ, the first oohimn gives the former 
meanings and the second ilie latter. 



m 

3J ^ Ji^ 

L 


ij 4 ^*1* lifi ty>t- 

S. 

V-' 


:i. 

4^^ 4^1* 

mlrt a’^ Ji J ¥ 

4. 


Jji cJ"^ ^ iJTji 

s. 

tr? 

fi 3 

0. 

jtji iitJ* jLi_, OiJ 

jUf jii tj jjj 

7. 

i'jlj ji lyKj j*" 

jai-t y jd 4^Li 

8, 


Ujljj 

0. 

Jtr? loH J * k/^ *3 

LT/f 'j yjUtjt 

to. 


3 C5* LjiES*jti iJpA^ 

n. 

^j3Jt ^3^ h 3h^ 

<*jj ki*** 12. 

Jj isi 

f 

^Jv lt|. 


1^1 

14. 
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^ ypi iJ fO 

jK h 

Jf j ' >i-* lifj ^ (,J J 

Jf J „L AiL jfi ij jU,u 
*= 

“"^ I j ^ J ^ ^ 

> 1=^4 Ij-J l 5 ^f ij-fl 1 j jJ ^ 4 l-uU u 
tji ' ■ " 1 ■ ^ Ajf 

tsHj j V*’ jl-Lw ^ b 

J*f J Jli jj ^yl^jJJ ^ ^ 

rfi 

^ J j f **i ^ 1^ jl *> J J J 

jjj i!f mil lll^l^^ 

fjA Jtj*- cf*Ji^ ^ 'S'Jj 

jiiji OjUJ iJlf 
lAtf vjlj J ^ J*" 

*^14 Jj i5>_y 

kt-tf mijjA ^ ^ 

iiul jj |yt*f 

f.s ^ ^ A ^1 

j iJijI^ hf~^ ^ 

*£p»-j -i—* '->“*-■ fj (llj 

jtiijlj liT*^ <s'J^ ** 

jlC tCj 


jj 4lJi * ^®* 

Jt ^3i 'j i-r^J 10. 

^iUj j mijj (s^ I ^ 7* 

j ^ I ^k* [j (jip*; j i$_ 

JjJ (j/U ilf (.J jj lit, 

t Lfc d^U j ti jj ^ j 20* 
j (* If JL/"* ji 21. 

Ij JlAjgl Jj4 iJj ^ ^ m'JJ 22, 

ijb tij 

j r^ ■‘i ' j 'tj* u? ^ -» j f 21, 

ml*j ml •‘^ ^ 85. 

ajj- J>i* fji i' J^ ri 

ti« iiif 1^ jif jf^ i7+ 

^1 ifhXLu ^jm 28* 

* i m w 1^ j ^ I hJ^ ^ JI ^ 

1*1^ jH* 31* 

^ 

oj*o Ij jk ft j^ -13. 

a (V^ j m If 'J 34. 

4 ^JT i|^^^ ^ 3§. 

jifc£j jtf jj 3ii* 

jiji*i *^i ji jS \j}ji 37, 


27 
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■»< ^ 

(a>4* ^ jH tyl^'o ijtj ‘*10. 

!PrASS.L.\T103C. 


1.^ A merctiunt wont from 
Rtim to Ijondon ntui in that city 
lie stayed for so mo time. 

‘2. When he teArnt the lari' 
gnagc of the people of that place 
he (K^mpUined ahout that tongtio 
to a friend, 

H. Said he: Here the ant is 
endowed with epoeoh, and tlie 
active horse is at the head of 
nlTatrsl 

4, The cow grazes in every 
direotiou, and bestows propsrty 
«n all men. 

5 . See* the veins here are of 
diverse colours, and, no wonder, 
they are separate from the body, 
and devoid of blood. 

6. The food of men Is skew¬ 
ers aud also milk, but the drink¬ 
ing of whey is very difltcult. 

7. Wine-drinkeis have to do 
with loads, and the orangeeater 
overthrows many elephants. 

8. Every man has hb gar- 
ment fnll of silver. Lion-heart¬ 
ed men feel afraid in the hoase. 

B, The lame man must be 
moving about every moment t 
At the time of speaking, the 
world becomes narrow, (/, e., one 
feels miserable.) 


3. Said he i Here tlie Moor 
is etiitowed with speech, and the 
active horse is in the front of 
every car. 

4. The cow grazes on every 
turf, and gives milk to nil men. 

5. See, the rugs here are of 
diverse colours, and, no wonder, 
they are separate from tlie body, 
and devoid of blood. 

n. The food of men is meal, 
and also milk, but the eating of 
a mast is very difficult. 

7, Wine drinkers have to do 
with the bar, and the orange^ 
eater throws away many peels. 

8, Every man has his gar¬ 
ments full of seams. Lion-heart¬ 
ed men have beams in their 
houses. 

9, The lung must be in mo¬ 
tion at every breath; at the time 
of speaking, it is the tongue 
that jumps about. 
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to, Wi64] uiQii hftv^ on tho 
hood 6^iTs (weighing) one mntiiKlE 
The weight of ten person s is lose 
than that of a single individnal i 

I i. In the hot eeaeoii thirty 
women engage in gossip, and 
vintners make wine in their 
bodies I 

12. When the archer becomes 
e\i>ert, he plays on the harp, 
and he nourishes four coral 
pieces with a kiss. 

Kl. The expert cnisinicr 
cooks pillows, and the fat ortoii 
grows in a kitohen-garden. 

14. Here the rosebush is an 
ugly sight in tJie parterre. \^i*hen 
a woiiiau becomes silent, she 
boasts. 

15. Tho peoples' Religion is 
in need of mon^, and nu one 
does spending except the sea. 

IG. Those who keep vigils 
gain admittance everywhere, 
Tlie work of porters lias 
been me that of hair'Cntting. 

ir. One can plainly see Fare 
(even) here, and Rome also is 
visible in every house. 

18. The water of the lieact 
is a specific for the gripes. Fish¬ 
es have neetl of water and clay. 

19. The wine seller is station¬ 
ary (even) if he takes to flight. 
A man full of years is generally 
dishonest. 

20. When the prolligate is 


10, Wise men listen to scr 
mens, Tho weiglit of ten per¬ 
sons is less than a ton. 

11. They make summer sea¬ 
son of the hot days. Vintners 
make wine in tuns. 

12. W hot! the arc her becomes 
expert lie hits the butt. Tho 
* Charmer’ nourishes life with 
a kiss. 

IH. The expert culsinier 
cooks beaus with the Icivii (of 
moat). Feus often grow in 
kltcheu-gardcns. 

14, Here tho rosebush in 
the parterre displays buds. 
W^han a woman bkomes silent, 
she is a dumb woman. 

15. The dean of the people is 
in need of money. None but 
the sea can make surf. 

IG. Tl^ose who hold a [lass 
can gain admittance everywhere. 
The occupation of barbers is 
that of hair-cutting. 

17. A farce can be easily 
witnessed here ; also in ©very 
building is to be seen a room. 

18. Dill-water Is a specific 
fur the gripes. Fishes have 
need of water and gills. 

ID. If the wine seller makes 
rum he is stationary*. A man 
full of sins is generally dis¬ 
honest. 

20. Whoa the rind is on the 
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in hell’-fire he is a curtain^keepor. 
It is but proper tliat a <farpen- 
ter should possess icogth> 

21. Iq trouble the man be¬ 
came listless and he jumped 
up. Id the ond| abundance 
is less obtainable. 

22. Children are taught 
* Moisture on Heat'. A lac 
(of rupees) falls to the lot of the 
fortunate. 

23. in battle is needeil the 
edge of the sword of vongeanoe ; 
all the people present should 
have with them horse and saddle. 

24. Prom the mouth of the 
cannon are bom tire owl and the 
elephant. In discussion it is 
pleasant to have the head on the 
tongue t 

25. When a tune becomes 
petrifiedt a charming rose issues 
iioiii the mouth at that time. 

26. Also when musio is 
struck up in a festive assembly, 
the riveri no doubti becomes 
marble at the time. 

27. Every physician, who 
cures thee, pounds thy face to 
make medicino thereof. 

28. If the tailor sees thee 
Ixiund, he makes terms, and 
shows his palm. 

29. If a person say to thee, 
‘ Twist thy breast', know it to 
1)0 nothing more ilian a <juety 
about a fruit. 
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pomegrante it serves the purpose 
of fl curtaio-keseper. It is but 
proper that a carpenter should 
possess tools. 

21. When in trouble a man 
should 1)6 calm and just ; 
ultimately he will attain comfort. 

22. The learning of numbers 
is tough for ehildrOT. Luck is 
the lot of the fortunate. 

23. In battle is needed the 
edge of a keen sword ; all the 
Hussars alwuld be possessed of 
horse and saddle. 

24. From the mouth of the 
cannon spring the boom and tlie 
peal. In cllscussion it is nice to 
have “ Sir " on tlie tongue. 

25. At tliQ time that a tune 
is sung, charming worula issue 
from tlie mouth. 

2fi. A Iso w h eu music is a truck 
up in a festive assembly, no 
doubt a murmur at the time 
would be rude, 

27. Every physician, who 
cures tlieo, pounds a root to make 
medicine thereof. 

28. If the tailor sees tJiy 
bust, he makes a shirt, and 
shows the cufls. 

29. If a person say to thee, 
** Seen a peach ?" know it to tie 
notliing more than a query 
about a ^it. 
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30* Also, thou noedest not bo 
n&utd oF a knhb in the Imtul— 
it is nothing butu piece of pa|jtir 
Uttdor the dust. 

3t. If half-cooked meat is 
in the vat, do not grieve, oa 
everything serves for ibod, 

32. When a commander is 
laid low in the grave, it may be 
said that ho paasetl oft' bow^in- 
hand* 

33. When I want to invite 
a friend, It is essential for me to 
say two wonls less. 

34. Boasting which springs 
from Science is merryhcarted- 
uess. One should never say 
to another, ** tliirty and 
two”, 

33. Grapes, wlion they l>e- 
come intoxicatod, become wine; 
if the sword is not polished by 
thee, the intoxicated one escapes. 

30. Tlio inspector of works 
is oi’ use in the battle. When 
the Sun becomes fish, It 1>ecDmes 
hot. 

37. If the bridge has many 
doors it is firm. A ladder with¬ 
out paint is of no uso. 

33. Look at the bold horse- 
man who has some one in the 
head. The joy of existence is 
Kafficieut for lovers. 


SO, Also, thou needcst not 
bo afiraid of a card under dust; 
it is nothing but a piece of paper 
beneath the dust. 

31. If half-eookod moat is 
underdone do not griovor for 
every kind of cheese serves for 
food, 

32, Wlien a commander is 
laid low in Uie grave, it may l« 
Kiid that the commaTidcr hue 
become dust. 

S3. When 1 want to invito a 
friend, It would bo proper for nio 
to make use of the words, “ I>o 
come.” 

34. Laugh which arises from 
fun [a merry-heartedues. One 
should never say to another 
“See, 0 beastr 

35, Grapes become wine when 
they become must. ‘ If you polish 
not the sword it must rust. 

SG. The carbine is of uso in 
the battle. When it is noon, 
the sun becomos hot. 

37. The bridge has many 
girders, and is firm. A ladder 
without wrungs is of no use. 

38. Loj bold horseman ship is 
In the circus. A buss is the joy 
of existence to lovers. 


* Wloo or jafeo preasod fhmi the gmipe but not fertnontod. 
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39. If you want more of tliia 
acoouatj our friend Kuka wltl 
give it to you in plain words. 

M8HUJrBH.M Nosheuwaxji Ki'KA. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITIQUE 
AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
AVESTA TEXTS. 

1 

Vend. 9-10: Wbsterqaaud axid Gkldnf,k rend 

V Moat have 

a reniling aiio|itod by Jcsti, BAftTHOLOMJi’, Antia* *^ and 
Jamasp*! while Spieokl in hia edition with the VendidUd- 
Slde gives and Kama* follows him. If one reails 

he must tako ^ii^and ie-- as yenifini sintjnlnns as Huebschmann' 
does, who translates: “These are cold of earth, cold of a'ater, tjold of 
trees." It is clear what this passage meatia: ‘These (two sutniner 
months) are cold hir the waters, cold for the countries, ctdd for the 
trees.” This is quite evident. Altoatly the Pahlavi version, the 
quotation in the Minoklierad and the Sanskrit translatiun of 
NERvosANoii have found out the tight meaning, but it is not clear 
from these renderings Avliather tile usual reading was or 

The adjective in conneotion adth the genitive is 

* AltliniiUBchi» Wortorbueh, p. l-'Mifi; S. I' — 

* Tho VeiuUdU, A new edition, propared by E. K. Ahtia, Bombay, 1901. 

■ VendidiU], Av«stn. Text with Pahlavi TiBiulatiaq and Oommeittary, and 
Gloswrial Ind«>K. edited by Bastoor Htwhaog JAKAap. Vol. L The Twifl. Vol. 
II. Gloasarial Index. Bombay 1907, 

t Kavas$ Edulfi ftanga, A complete Djclionary of the Avoata Langunse in 
GuKorati and English, Bombay 1900, S. 1 ■ p, 107, p, 210. Cf. like- 

wiBe hie Guieroti Tmaelatiou of the VeodaW, 3 juI. cd„ Bombay, 1891. 

» H It gBiM Ti ttf * M H, Zut CoBiifllchre. Mfinchon 1875. p. 872. 

* The WnlW Mafnu-l Khrat or The Religioue Decieiona of the Spirit of Wiadoio, 
cd. by Danib Da-itnr Peshotan Sanjann. Bombay 1895. The passage niw thus: 

t^p^ 14. 18-20):^ - ^ ^ r tyS zf!!) ‘ 

►e}4i t ati I^)a» -Jf I^n I^^rjosangh tranabitea: *ttl 

W Bwffiia: i ^rr 9*1 #d;wrq(>I: 

^tlSPI 11 (Vide Smbg.) Commentar liber daa A vesta, I pp, 15-16, 8 pieq£l 

die Tniditionelle literatur der Paraen, tl, 63, 
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Htoinga. Tiiorefore, St'jBtJKL cousitleml and to Ijc afcmalivi 
pitmilis anil accepted tlio reading iu eon fortuity with the pre¬ 

ceding words. TJiis acousiitivo of relation in not rare in the younger 
Avofita;Cf. SwsgeLt Altbaktr.GraTn. S 252, Vergl Gram* tier 
alt^raii Sprncheo j 300. I shall compare ns a paroiy passagcVd, 
III, no = Wesfcerg. Geldn. Ill, 32, Il\aTnoLoii^. 

(AltWb) p. 1657 takes as locative singular. This uociisativo 

of relation ooours sonjctlnies also in Old Persian in such passages as 
Bh, 1,28t ffiffljAjyVyrtndHi'i Kuram^t putrai II, SD: Padar^shisfuKhm 
Jmhuyit. I see with Spieosl, GAEjiicKKtDor Accusativ in Tetla 19, 
Anm- 2, 2lG-218> and W. Foy', in ndiaa not an adverb, hut an 
accusative of relation. In Greek the accusativo omtntt is applied in 
like manner. Speijsk (SanskritSyntax, Leyden, 1386) saj’s with 
reference to this at p, 42: The aoooeative of the flabst. nw (name) 
is need as a particle in the sense of “namely", sometimes also it 
answers to the Greek ftnenm, “of name", Nala I, andurai sun. 
With Lucian (Timon t, 2) tlie supreme god &ub is called pi^yi^iros 
ten litoniily; cold as to wrath, i-C., pldegmatic. 

I am inclined to prefer the road ingV^*^, not only having regard 
to the nilaB of syfitax, but also on aocoont of the metre. For if wo 
read the passage thus, and insert a little above, the word wo 

have a strophe of tour lines composed in the common octosyllabic 
metre of the younger Avesta, 

I am firmly convinced that the first Fatgard of tho VeinikUd oon- 
tairiK likewintj metricfil pieces from thelrAuinn my th of the oraation, 
as Fargard Ui a chapter of mythical Irdniati iiintory, has many 

» C£ ImkJgprmflTi. Farechungon 17^—178, W, FOY dlfipute# 
jifiss of L. W, Gray's opinioti who ic hie article {tfttd, 11,307—SI3> oadoavour* 

to pnove that in Iho Indo-OortEi&D ooDutruction; proper Dame+AT. n^t^p Av« 
n^nva, A--P. nttnidp Gr Ow>m^ ftto„ the last word stood originally m nn apposLtidn 
to and that ihorefor? it was not at all ntHossary to cdiucoIvd l\ aa an 

acKHiaativo of colifitmctioiiu Fov obsorres rightly that It la. another qiieation 
whether oar aooiwtlvo of i^latioti fhiitorlctdly esEi^Ing in various 1 anguago^)i 
orlginatod prc-hlatorically from an appoaitjonai position. The iTtemtntB quoted by 
GUrXY for ths piiFp^Jo ia ooaiplotel by PoY* Bartholo\C€ (Alt* Wb* p. 1061 ) is 
of opImoQ that thii queatloa in not yet <^lvod. 
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pAssage^v Tr]iere tho original form may often restoreit without 
greatdilliculty. K. Gslds'kii (Ueberdio Metrik dee jUngereti Aveatai 
Tilbingen, 1877) and W, Gkiobr (Handhueh ^k^r Aveetiieprachei Er¬ 
langen 1879) have euccessfully endeavoured to do Bt), Rather diffi¬ 
cult indeed is the Testoration of the metre in Forgonl I, where the 
beginning is meet likely incomplete. I will nevertlielees tr^^ to 
bring the traditional words into metrical fornif although conacious of 
the preoariousneaa. I restore the beginning of this Fargard as 
follows: 

'^^>0'*“ Ara 

^ At-i'i A a-- -ijfgp 

At-'i 

[ A*-* ] 

Aw Atu^b 'A"*-™ 

Aef3-“fc 

As to the insertion of (y“-" I refer to Tend. II, 11-53 (Spiog,)” 
U, 4 (Westerg., Geldn.) where stands in the apoilosis of the 
hypothesis beginning with ^ inserted I refer 

to Yt. X, 93, where we find .Av-"»V3»'“ Ar's -ijntrK .‘'I'wo'-* 
The defective tradition of the test makes it of course difficult to 
judge whether we may presume with probability the usual atrophcBof 
four lines or of five lines as W, Geiobh* trletl to construct in Vend, 
rr, 21-22 Westerg, Geldn.s= II, 42-52 (Spieg.), where we are in¬ 
formed of the interview of Ahura Mazda witli Yima and where is 
announced the dreadful winter about to befall tlie earth. The text, 
us it is, is divided into four strophes of five lines, but Geldskk 
already has, with good reason, supposed that the words 

are of later addition. If these are omitted, wo liave here 
likewise as in Vd. II, 3 following (W. G.) strophes of four lines. 
At any rate, it is evident that in the younger Avesta the metre of 
eight syllables ia the prevailing, if not the only one; and precisely 

* CC GEtOfiR, Elmidbiuih etc. p. 70. 

♦ GEinx&R, iiber dio MdrJfr de* ftngemi AveBtft, p. 74. 

28 
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id this inetrCf not in nny of the GAthAst R. \V KSTfHAt* recognises 
the most ancleut of Imlu^temian inotres. But Gslonsk goes siUI 
further; lie conjectures a division into strophes likewise itt the met¬ 
rical pieces of the younger Aveste os in the Vcdtis. l£e dtstiii- 
guishes accordingly tr/lyn/rL Antishtuhh and Pttnkti stropheS) also 
a combination of G^lyo/f'i with Mitha Pttnkti Htroph&i. AlUiuugh 
I agree with this on the whole, I would ratlier advise, ns I already 
did before,* nt»tto look too eKclnsively to India, hut likewise to con¬ 
sider the relations with the West, for it cannot 1>e denied that IriVn 
has been induenced fnnu Babylon atid Syria, The S^Ttan spiritual 
songs, which are acknowledged to bo imitationn of more ancient and 
perhaps very ancient models, show also the division into stroplics, 
I now know very well that neither the number of the versi* nor the 
number of syllables in every Individual verse agrees wiUi the metri¬ 
cal divisions in the Avesta, but the merely syllable-counting metre 
of the Avesta has, as for as I know, its counterpart only in tho 
Syrian metre and the motrlcal rules here employed are easily to bo 
sevoretl into diareses ami symercses. This was the mode of proceed¬ 
ing applied by the S\Tittna. 

n. 

Vend, I, 34 (Spieg.J—I, 10 {Westerg. Gcldn):—WufiTumjAAnD, 
Gannxrii, BAnTHQLou,E and Jamasp read whilst 

SritOKL, JeSTi, Dabmkstzter and Aktia give The 

worri oeours thrice in the Mss, of this Fargord in 

compounds, via- f‘«hrkiin<t-slni‘jansm (Vd* 

I, 5, 12 VYesterg, Geldd-=I, 14, 42 Spieg,) and in^farAal'u- 
A&nynfi^H). It seems that the Pahlavi translator had tho reading 
before him in this passage, as we can conjecture from 
Ills U'anslating the word here difforently from the two other passages. 
While in the two first cases he renders the word by tniinashna as 
in and G<lry(?a-fadii//jrAim, he translates it in the 

last case by quite a difforent word (N,P. akr. aw, 

shadow) tiiyiih or Atyai, which has no oonnection whatever with 
j Anyonew, os Jauasp says in his edition of the Vendidfld I, p. 15, 

' H. WsarpHAL, mr v^i^dohendDii MBtrik der fndofpjrtnanlflchC'Ji VtHker 
far verglokih. Spmahfbrwhuns I 860 , pp. 437 - 458 . 

* E. WuJJSUf, Zur Metrik dm Avesla. Eitralt 4w AcIm du X' Consr^s 
lutematioiial des OrifiotaliHtm, S«s&ioa dv Gec^vv lAOi-Section 1 bU (Linguis- 
tique et Luiguott nrymoea), pp^ 47-53. 
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note, I Am of opinion that is hero the correct reafitnp^. 

WhothefT it may be brought together ©tymologicaljy with N,P. 't- 
ae the PahlAvi translator thinly, is queettouablei^ but neither can 1 
agree with the flerivation of the word which (TAMXsr gives, whowiys; 
“I am inclined to suppose that tlie worrl here must originally have 
been (rout h or ^ to vrnne, to decUtie : Iienoe meaning, a shade 

or shadow)". I ask, Iiow' Is it possible tliat Ahum Mar«;hi who 
creates only good thiugsiBtooreate'‘Vaekerotaof the evil shadows", 
be it that the mouutairiB there give evU shadows or that the shadow 
of the trims Ltt of bad influence to the human 1x>dy by occasioning 
feveri( l7<&DAiHrE9TETss,Zend-Aveshi II.p. 10,note 32), By 
we have to understand the "^hedgehog’', which, according to 
Daruestetrr, is meant by in Vendidid XIII, 2* 

On jwcount of its pricks it usesl to be calle*l facetiously Cf. 

SuSBSCHUAXS^, AnumisJie Granmnfik I, 142, 495 ; BaBTkolOH.F, 
Air Wb,, p. 755: dmh-^nka, having evil or bail pricks(!), Popular 
language has perhaps tried to express by this denomination a certain 
contrast to the na me in the religious code, beenusothe 

first port of the compound was imagined to be the mljective rnnyAn, 
gmal . Also Jasiasp, Vend.II, GI<»sarial Index, says: 
comp, of good and /wra, wings;— of gmid wings." Therefore 

meu who use the name arc called bad tnon (Vend, XIIT, 3 

Spiog.-Xin, 3,, West. Geld; ..Wi-r-"^). In the 

same fargard (4-'9Sp.»3-l.W.G.) the hedge-hug Is called a creation 
of Spenta Mainyu and aliigh punishment is decrecfl on miy one kill¬ 
ing it. It is the liest known and from an aiiatomieol point of view 
perhaps the most characteristic of the Insecfcivora. For it extirpates 
not only noxious insects ns the evil fly etc., but even raptilefi, as frogs, 
toads, and even venomous snakes do him no liarni. It is indeed quite 
comprehensible, that in a country suftering much by the molesta¬ 
tion of inHCcts, the hedgo-hog was early fostered and valued. I do 
not doubt, therefore, that in our passage we must understand by 

a country — -it is not certain which —■ 

» Cf. HcEBSCiruANX, Paw1«he Stiidipn, StmssborR 1895. p. 72. No, 6S7. 
P. Horn, Zeftacfirift fOrvorgl, SpnwhlbrschuiigBd. .'13,437 »yH: Aufciner Jauiao- 
glotchuns an if"* iwoitp beruht daa entD ^ in opens. -'Jir, Rabrl jm<t, phlv, 
aw. dic-sitadKhlmprnanio dw ignis wol mil volkaetyiuologisthcr ankoUpfung an 
illHjl"), Etatt “titwlior'*. vgl.iips. dvfiea “durchbohren" 

dvtene ''nadvl". 
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whore the hetlgO’hog was at homo and perhaps evon held aaa domea* 
tic pot. Thoroibret reforring liaro to an anma} it ta very conveni¬ 
ently said III-*'"-** which is detive<l firoin itJ, to lie, for the hedge¬ 
hog lias in its hiding-place, while in the two other pasanges of this 
Fargard we lind thcec|ttally fitting term from 3 / 41 , to dwell), 

because it is tlie f^uestton of a country inhabited by jhch, by Sogdi- 
ans awl Hyrcaiuans. If we nee even now in Europe after two 
Ihousaiid years of civil batlon, in spite of the knowledge of nature 
being propagated by tlie best writings accessible to every one, that 
an animal so useful as the hedge-hog is wantonly jiersecuted and 
killed, we must the more praise those ancient times and the wisdom 
of the precepts of the Vendidad tor recuiiimeuding the protection of 
this aiiiiuah Daruesteteu says (Zend-AvcBta 11, p. 194; B. E. 
Veufl., 2iid. tal., p- 13(5, note): “Tho li&dge-hog, according to Uio 
Bund. XIX, 28, is created iu opposition to the ant that carries off 
grid II, as it says that the hctlgo-hog, every time tlmt it voids urine 
into an uut's nest, wilt destroy a tliuusaud ants ( Bund. XIX, 2S; cf. 
Sad-dar 57 )< When tlie Arabs conquered Seistjin, the inhabitants 
submitted on the condition that lieflge-hogs should not be killed nor 
bunted for, as they got rid of the vipers which swarm in that 
country. Every house liatl its hedge-hog (Yaijotit, Dklionnaire 
fleiii. Permit p. 30S). Plutarch Ctnir/(7<?/f{f IV, o, 2) 

counts the hedge-hog amongst the animals sacred to the Magi," 

III. 

Vend, t, 19 (v4pieg.)=l, 13 (Geldn.) Most of the ^Iss, with 
iranslaiion Unve wliich is accepted by SriErrES, 

W B!iT£n.o,\Aito, Astia, and Jamas r (I, 14): only F gives ii»^--''it-* 
hut all the Vendiditd-siides give which GuLnxEit has. 

Vend. V, 87 (Spieg.) = \ , 28 (Gehiu,,) the Mss. with translation 
give w-“ whioU Spieiibl prefers; the Tendidild-sades again 

give which GBriOSBU, AytiAand Jamasp adopt: hot, 

WESTrRr:.\AUi> reads — Voud, XTV, 40 (Spiog.)=XIV, 

9 (Westerg.t Geldn.,) the Mss. with traiiKlatlon have 
with the exceptiou cf A, where we find which Whs- 

I'simAAim and A,\tli have in their text, but the Vendldiid-sfldes 
have again This is approved by GKtoNBit and Jamasp, 

while SnruBt prefers w-*, Ka,wa in hia dictionary reads Vd, 
XIV, 9 1,14 and V, Ig From all this, it fol- 
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lows that the readings ainl whicK Gsldkbh 

hna adopted in the quoWpaesagn<i«reprelerati]e. They are likewino 
coafirmed by the Yashts. Also K, E* Kanha (Grammar of the 
Avesta language, p. 137) and Jack!^»' (Avasta GramtnaTT lOB) 
give only the ordinal Tnhile Spieokl (Yergleich 

Gramm. I, alter. Spracheii, p. Slfl) give* both fumiB 
and as equally well founded. 

IV, 

Vend. It 72 Spikosl and likewifio does Guluseu (I, 

la). Wksteiwaaud (I, 19) readsand says In a note that it is 
a correction. Also Axtia and Jaha*I’ read All tins Ms*, have 

»o ha* oven K 9: only Jl* 1, P 10. Jfi hsve^^-'C'. In the 
gloss to this passage we find a quotation tliat by miatake came t«J 
1*1 Inserted also into the test of sever*'1 ^'ondidftd-siidea. Ky justly 
omita it, and bo do G«i.Dh‘Bii and Jam asp. Spikoel gives itaa follow*: 

■■'('••o* Here the two 

beet Mss. have - *>*y o‘i an iiniinportant one ■■^^■>*3', another equally 
unimportant oua but the Vcndidsld-siide* have the 

last word varying Intlie Ms*, between and 

This word occurs again in Yasna L"^' 1, 11,6 (*^pfog.)=E\ TI, 
29 (We8TKkg, Gelos.) Tliere the old Ms. has V^-*cr, but 
others or imd K 4 In a fantth |>ns*agK,*, Yt. 

X, 104 Geldnek reads with most Msh. wluob ia so corrected 

pr. TO. in K 15 trom \s^te'; two Mbs. have P 13 

Likewise, Gelonbh has In Yt, VllI, 32 with JlO, 

whereas most ilss. have K12 ami K 15 

Accordingly the readings »eein to bo the 

best confirmod, but so is also .yjf-'o*. Soinetbirig may I* said in 
favour of each of theHC three reading*. In favour of wo 

have ( 1 ) the Old Persian f/mduafi as Darius writes, and the Greek 
Inditii (2) the Neo-Peraian ai* (coll, and 
(H) the Ind. ftpg. In favour of^jg-'o* we have the Hebrew (from 
^hich can only have or iginated fiom this form.^ It occurs 

: IX ____ 

* AmoiiE the Aniniifan words from th* Taiwntnlm guotfd bjr Caluas. 
Aiato»ifich-Nculiobfai#chwi Wortcrbuch 1901, with the ATostfc atffw Iho 


words n«13n* nsnani Indian, K'trjnt Ect. !I. 8. 33, n'"n3nt 

: 4 r» ^iS 

but umUo^uE to tho Pabluvi woird^ 


TimIIii, 

Iinve 
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in the Old TcKtameut: Esth. I, If VIII, 9. Aa to the 

reading m not only recommended by tlie authority of the Msa., 
but also by the circumstance that ttflsii in the Ave&ta before a 
nasal i* consonant \re hnit i for It is not without int43sest to know 
these cases* as in the foUowing worde; Yt. VIII 23’ 

(Get.d ), but JlO has Kl5 corrects ’’■y)gjC-»Te into 

Yt T, 95 for , Yt. V, 130 Gei.dx*b reads , 

JlO has . Vend. VI, 1—4. Geloxeb, Astw, and Jauagp 

read Sfieokl gives Jvjf.ijij—YagnA XXIII, 2 

(Spieg.>=XXIII, 1 (Geldtt,) Spieorl and Gelokkb read 
Also Vend. II. 17 (GRi.nx.}=:n*30(Spieg.) the Mss. var^' between 
■ly^t^iS^and and More examples are given b}' 

Bartholom^ (Air.Wb, p. 1814, s.v. Acudac-). The change 

between I and ^ In A vesta and In other laTtguageu has beeti copious¬ 
ly treated b}'' me in my article: Coniribntion h Tinterpretation de 
TAvesta pji. 591-96 in the Review; Le Musdon III. pp. 574-600 
and in the Gama Memorial Volume, Bomliay, 1900, pp, 43-44. 

For theee rcoBons T Wlieve that Olshaiisek (1829) and, later on, 
Spiegel and Geldseh (Vend- 1,18) were tight in adopting in their 
teita the well fotindod reading lijeitr. The Syrians likewise write 
hendu. But I am very far from believing these forms so vari¬ 
able with regard to their vowels to bo mete grammatical fictions. 
They are certainly os old as out mannscripta, the olflest of which 
dates from 1323 A.C. 1 am of opinion that they had their originin 
the dialectical couditioiis under which they were written, and m this 
circumstance lies to a certain degree their right of existence. The 
Veudiddd-sAdes written in India have for example where 

tlie Ms. K9 written in Persia has like the Mss. witli transla¬ 
tion. May it notice that forms like (Yas, LVII, 29) might 

have arisen in a similar way a» to-day in Bombay the vowel which 
iu the Parsec prayers is pronounced os m by tlie ShahaiishiVisand os 
by the Kadmiel(Cf, Doeabhai FrainjiKAK aka, History of the Parsist 
Vol. I, p, 116.) As the spelling varies in the Moa, in details and 
b not always fixed, so the pronunciation likewise used to vary. Tbs 
same b the case even today in the Irinian dialects. With regard to 

the Aramean wewde i, 5, Jonatlian 

Teripiiniiia OetKJS. 1, 10, 10.) Est, 11, 1, 14: Indian and India. 
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tho Ossetian, Sjooicek says in hie f^Bsetic GranmiarT p. IB: “In the 
pronuooiatioti of the vowels the Ossetes and eepeciaUy the Taguures 
are very inconstant: « and S vary csontiiiuully and the same word l» 
often pronounced difierently even by one and tlie same jierson, now 
with an a anil then with an a^. The Eig'oriatis often use the vowel 
e fur the Tagaurio f.'' A similar observation with regard to the 
change between a and ii is made by Oac.ui Maxs in JiTs Kurdisch- 
Persischo Forsohungeii, Eigebnisfleoiner vonl90l bis 1903 in Per- 
aicn aoHgefiilirten Forschunggreise, die MundartderMGKBi-KvKnrx, 
Part I, lOOOf p. xLi; — ***The proniinciatton of the short voweJ tt 
is escoediugly variable. The same individual in the same word of 
the same sentence speaks now a pure ti and now an ii approaching 
to 0 , and on u third occasion comes pertiajH to pronounce the 
syllable in q nation between both." 

V. 

Vend. II, 41 (Spieg.)=II, I9(\Vesterg. GeJdn.); the Mas, vary 
between the two synonymous w'ortis wv-^j and (-nr-j*. The Pahlayi 
version gives us a hint at tiie oorrect reading. For there we read 
Av. Sans.^, N.P. **ff, which habitually stands for the 
root and its derivations, while the root etJ and its derivations 
used to be translated with =t cf. 

the Fahlvi trauslatiou of Yasaa XXXIV, 5;XLVII, 8; L. 2, 18; 
IJI, 1* Here Spieoel and other editors of the Avestatext have 
justly preferred the reading f'nf-of. 

yj. 

Vend, m, 27 (SpiegOHlII, 8 (Westerg. Geldn.); Ill, 4{l(Spieg,)= 
III, 12(W,G.); ni, 133Spieg.=in, 36(Westerg. Goldn.); VIII, 38 
(Spieg.)^iriir, I4(Wosterg. Geldn.): VVe read in Spicusl's edition 
in the abovenamed passages fi kind of formula phrase occurring four 
times as follows- Wsstekqaahd has 

in 111, 8« 12; VHt, 14: but lu III, 

36 • .nvjujbj Ijj which place also a ils, 

written by Dastur DArib Pfihlan in 1072 Yazderardi, t.e., 1703 
A, D,, and consulted by Er. E, K.Antia for his Yendidfld edition, 
reads so. Axtia and Jamssp give in these four pas.sagas the same 
text as WesTiiuiAAEn. Gkldnxic reads in all four parages equally,* 
♦*v*’*^J Whether one reads or 

is not of much importance. These are merely ques tions of 
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euphony, orthccpitnind orthography. But one may well ask whether 
forms which muBt bo conooived ia Vend. HI, 

ua<l VIII, 14 as and in 111,8, as aervfa^ 

tin itfuraliet de«erv6 to be adopted into the text. ^ For the pro¬ 
perly constructed current forms occurritig, in Vend. VI, t and 
elsewhere in the A vesta are A. Mbillrt 

recently discussed this uiiestion iuthe Journal Asiatique (MabJuin 
1908; l^ne /txasfe leftun rfc I* Ar^sia^ pp. 520-S21). I agree 
entirely with his deductions. It might bo argued that the forms 
in question are constructed analogously to the flex ion of the demon* 
strative pronouns, but this Lb, as Mkillet justly thinks, an arbitrary 
suppoeition. He l)eUevfiS these forms to be crronoouB and endeavours 
to prove from theaucicnt PaJiIvi letters, that the form owes 

its existence to a very early confusion of two very similar letters. 
I believe that he has succeeded in proving tJiia. But I should like 
to point out here, that the so greatly dlfleritig, and sometimes such 
strange readings of the Avesta Mss- are due, not only to the 
ignorance and carolessuess of the copyists, but often also to their 
incorrect hearing. This lias been already proved by R. Roth* for 
the Veda Jlss. We must suppose, that like these, also the Avesta 
Mss., were written down as they were dictated. 

.Tena, October 1908. Da, Euobse WiLfixtH, 

PROVKSSOft OF InAN'lAJt LaNOCAOSS 
is tas TJ.*i!ivKRsiTf or Jexa. 

‘ Ci A. DduUch. MoTswnliiiu]. Gi-wUicbaft, XXV, pp. 

A. WSBElt: Indiwhc Studlen, X, 123—135, H. Zhuteh: Altiniliwhea Lebon, 
Berlin 1879, p. 210. A. Ludwig, Rigveda ITT, 70—99. Miix MUller, Vorlesun- 
gen Ulwr den Ursprung und die Eutwicktrlung ilor EcUiflon. Stiassbuif; 18B0, 
pp. 183-191, ZOMG, Bi 4«, 2Vgl*. 23. 45. 



ASTVAT ERETA. 

Among the tJieological names of Zarathushtra^a three future 
sons, the aeeJTli^D■KH^^lfAT-N’RllAH, admits no doubt as to its mean¬ 
ing which is that of The Inoreaser of prayer (or worahip)". 
The PalliaVI tranalatiou of the name of the first onej UKHanrAT- 
EaxTAt conhrma the suppoattion that the first part of this name 
Ukhah^at has the same signification as in the second name. The 
Pahlavi text gives VhlAsAtnifdr-f-dAnrdy/A, “ The incteaser of 
Righteousness", ereta in UKasHrAT-BasTA being an Iranian equiva¬ 
lent of ths Sanskrit ri'la, and identical with the Avestan 4sAa or 
Arta.* 

It is not likely that err/a, in the third name AsTVAT-EnatA 
should hive another meaning than in the first one. Accordingly, 
M. B.irtholom» translates: “Per das leibhaftige Eeoht ist”. 
But the three names being evidently fashioned after the same 
scheme, one expects in the first half, mtrat, of the third name a 
verbal form aaalogoua to ttJchhyat and not the woU known adjective 
asioant, “corporeal”, which is supposed also in the Avestan explana¬ 
tion of the namo AsTvAT-auEiA in the Parvardia Yaaht, f 133. One 
ifl tempted, indeed, to connect this astvat with staomi and to trans¬ 
late “ praiser of Righteous ness”, or in a causative sense, “ The 
one that causes Righteousness to be praised I am aware that the 
initial a ought in that case to be long. But that objection could 
not he said to ba neoassarily fatal to the etymolt^y I have suggest¬ 
ed. Thus the three expected eaviours should be called respec¬ 
tively : 

The Increaser of Righteousness, 

The Increaser of Prayer, 
and The Praiser of Righteousness. 

Natuas Sodieelom. 


« 3« mj lisol, wi* " d'aflfk tt damlttdu JfjoAr 0uitt4t, 

BiW. IX, p. 158 f-, nad Bjurtholonii*, 

p, 10 H. 
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VERMIN AND HOLINESS. 

iitthavira etidureil gnats with p&tienco, aitiiough they Uir 
Diented his body. Ajocoiding to the Aoharnoga Sutro] St his 
disciple, the Jaina monks, wetca not allowod to kill crawling 
animals that ate their flesh and blood, or even to rub the wound 
made by them. Although vermin destroy the body, the monk must 
not change his position. In the Ma^himarNikaya 12, Buddlia 
says that dirt and filth clung to his body for years during his 
ascetic period before falling away* It is not asceticism but mercy 
that makes the Bodhiaattva shake ofl' the fleas before jumping in 
the fire, in order to prepare meat for the hungry. Amongst 
modem Sannyasins, the Saivas are renowned for tolerating dirt and 
vermin. Tlie great Farid ad din Attar* in the excuse of tlie 
second bird niakea a pious Sufi regard fleas and flies that disturb 
him day and night as sent by the divine^frienJ. 

In the Graeco-Roman world, the Cynioa were the foremost 
repreaentativee of holy filth. But the aseotioisra of tlxo Middle 
Age in Europe surpasaed them. The monks of the muTdered 
Thomas k Backet in the cathedral of Canterbury, marvelled at the 
sight of the vermin swarming on the haircloth, which “ was 
bailing over with them, like water in a simmering caldron". They 
did not know that he was such n Saint, St, Francis, according to 
the Sptciihtm Pei/«i;h'(inrV:, “ wim no enemy of these insects, but be 
oarrl^ them on himself and considered it an honour to have thoeo 
heavenly pearls in his dress". Suko, in his autobiography, tells 
how terribly he was tortured by loaecU, wriggling like a worm 
night and day. But he tied his hands to prevent himself from 
trying to get rid of them in his steep. Cardinal Bellarmino 
showed his patienca in letting vermin bite. But his argument was 
very diOerent from any Indian ahitn^a or from the belief in Trans* 
migration. We shall have heaven as a reward for our Bufleringc, 
but these poor beings are restricted to the joys of this life. 

These few instances of the revoiting but signifleant chapter on 
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vormin and holiness may illustrate the Hra^/rn-kill Lug holinese oi 
the Avesta (Vendiddd XFV’’, ete.) 


NAT(1S^' SoOEHBLOM. 


THEOPOMPUS AND THE AVESTAN AGES 
OF THE WORLD. 


Plutarch, writiog in the first century after Christ, quotes 
pompus, the historian of Philip of Mucedon, from about 300 B. a, 
concerning the '* Magian conception of the history of the vtofU t 

rhv Tr.it yiTSTe,>mw^>t 

mtt. imoSvwi, ri* e*' nt™ ^ 

mAit jutt *ii IpAvw t4 , Amifi #'a*^p*iT|f *wiHiiifry frfrpu#. 

The idea attributed by Theopompus to the Magiiuis mny be Fen¬ 


der ed in this way:— 

1 . One of those gH^ds reigned and the other was under bis 
damiuioin during three thousand years. 5i. During another th^ 
thousand years they battle and fight and destroy each other's works. 
3. At the end, Batles (“Angra Mainyu, originally, probably, a god 
of the lower regions ) succumbs, and men shall be happy, needing no 
food and throwing no shadow.—'The g(Kl who baa brought about these 
things (-the defeat of Angra Mainyni and the happy state of tnankuid) 
keeps still and reposes himself during a period not very great fur the 
god, aa ( it would lie ) moderate for a aleeping man. 

The last words ate bad Greet, and must liave been corrnpted in 
some way. But no one of the various conjectures, made in order to 
correct them, seems very sotisCactory. As to the reprise of Ahura 
Mazda after the consummation of the desriny of the world, such an 
idea is not necessarily inconsistent with the opposidon of the Mifowid 
GdatdniJt Ky(Jr to the Jewiah doctrine of a rest of the Creator after 
the Creation. But wo know nothing of a divine repose after the 
Frtt^6hreti, Has Theopompus confounded Ahura Mazda with 
Kereakspa sleeping on the plain of Peahyanstti, or ivitb Saoahyant, yet 
lingering in the Prophet's holy seed in the lake Kansava, or with 
Yima preserved in his uara from the great winter ?’ 

It la quite conodvehle that some misunderetonding was per- 

» Then ohd mmld fend #«* oiwwoJib* inttend ol nuXmi )ut oi " s mlhei 

cDuidenblt tioi^ but m^dante for ■ Rud «» w«U u tor n bun who is Blwpuis'^^ 
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petnited by Theopompua ur byjPlutardi in qiioling li5nj. But as far 
aa I can see, tbe coutcijct tlie mtrtduction of a third god, 

after the two au^ierbusmit rivals spoken of. 

In an able treatiae on La Eeli*ji&fi dti Pwcfw, published In the 
Recm bihliqtit in 1904, Father Lagrange mgtsniomly su^csta that 
the god, tpti a , meaiiti Yima, whu lias 

taken a rest in hia rara. But there is no question of rest or repose 
in the Imniati legend of Ylnra. And no attentive rentier of this 
passage can understand Twfiiotherwise than os 
meaning one of the two gods rif . . . tAi, a , rs,* eti*^ mentioned 
above. 

Sf, Lngrange Avbo, by the way, evidently takes iJeroartlukl’a 
reading instead of -oXfif for the test, luidersionds the first jiurt of 
riutarch’e quotation from Theopompua in a way contrary to the 
Zarathushtiian doctrine of the history of the world. He under* 
stands ^fiiporiu the beginning of the quotation as indicating tan} 
perio(.1s, one wltli Abura Hiia^da as ruler, imotber with Angm 
Idainyu as ruler, and translates : Theopompe dit que, selon lea 
Mages, I’un des dent tour a tour dombie ct I’aiitre est vaincu pendant 
troifl mille an^; pendant trois autraa mlllc ana on lutte ct ou ac fait la 
guerre it is possible to translate in that way, 

which should indicate (1) 3000 years of Ahura Mazda*a goveniment, 
(2) 3000 years of A ngra Mainyu’s government, (3) 3000 years of 
fight, before tlie defeat of Hades ( Angra Moinyu ) and the happiucss 
of mankind. But, as the phrase runa, it is more natural to apply the 
Itvo turns ” to the two difFereiit trimillenniiuna mentioned, 'Ai4>i/po» 
belongs to both the following fitatements. The first turn ’* of the 
two gods* relation is indicated by r4» fttr Kpanir rir w one 

of the two gods was ruling and the other ( Angra Uainyo J was 
under his dominion during three thousand years,' The second 
“ turn” comes in with i(ni*iAi;M>jtbey fight in another 3000 years. 

According to the well-known scheme of the Bfindahishn, another 
trimillennium is added to those two, the cptxdi beginning with IZara* 

* 31, LtgTungep Let dei jPcrfCf, Hfim^ !l&+> p, Mp Qato3r wntw: 

S^erblom [La VU iViitre, p. 2H ) a Ml nn T^ritable mhUwim ou n^UgeAllt fKyttc 
period^ coniemse jes cpA fifpat*' I hiD|iCfi ^iU find nowi that t not 

□efflKtcd biB second periodf but Ibftt tbo niOFe natuml iateiprotiktioii of arA fupaf 
wbkli cxolnde* itj Kcmet not to haToocenmd to 
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thuahtrft ainl designated as the triumph of G<Ki. It corrCTjmnds to 
Tboopompus* wordm tiXa* tVwoiriVfeftn ri* etc. With Theopoinpue 
it is not an epoch but an end, A Greek writer, as well as a modem 
writer, would ratlier midorataud the actual age as a fight between the 
Good and the Evil onc^ than ns the triumph of God. But the passage 
shows us that the three last periods of the fonr, mentioned in the Biln* 
dohishn, were genemlly accepted as ft Ibadayasniun doctrine ftlrendy 
about 300 B. C, An cjEiant AvOBta fragment quoted in the Palilnvi 
Vondid&d H, 20 runs; “How long time lasted the hoiy spiiUual 
creation, mednyava ftith Thus tlie complete Sasunuin 

Aveatb knew also the first one of the fctir great ages of tlie universe, 

Theopompus’ statement agrees with the general view of the other 
records about Mazdayasnion cbronolgy. Only the final rest of the 
god remains a puzzle.* 

UesALA. Natoak SdnfiltBLOM. 

* F»v farlHer diMctuMtoD, MMt tnjr snietn iiD Atfet a/ tl« tKorU, ZmittiriatC't Is 
Ha4t4ii^ * " EnCjfth^mdia </ jihiI Ethiu Vol. L 




ARDAE VfRAF AND HIS TRANCE, 

In an ftge of reason pooplooxpcct to havo a rational explanation 
for every phonomenoa that occnrti iti tliia world. Psychology and 
kindred sciences which try to explain and assign a reason for Jili tlic 
supramundauo plioiicmena which occur at the present time b 
difierent parts of the worldt ns they have ocsoiirred again and again 
in tlie pa^, are however^ still in their infancy. Still, as regards 
particular kinds of phenomena there is a strong consensus of 
opinion that they are gonuiue, and that they cannot be explained on 
the supposition of the action of any of the five sen sea. But when 
they come to assign a reason for tli© Siinie as to how they occur, 
tliere is a diftemnee of opioion, and two theories liavc l^n put 
fora'ard os to their possible solution. One is that they are the 
result of the working of the hitherto unmanifosted powers of the 
soul, or, as IXyers has torroed tliera, the auhliniinal consciousticss of 
man. (Sco *' Tlie Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily 
Death.**) It is there stated tliat our vrerk'S-day consciousness is 
only a part of the larger consciousness Unit generally lies hidden 
below the threshold] as it were, but which at tiroes spontancouBly 
mauifests itself above it, and at others has been artificially made 
to so rise up, TJie other theory is that these phenomena are due 
to the spirits of the dead or of “ other intelligeucoB** which nrs 
said to inliablt tlie universe. 

It is not nectary to enter in detail into these two theories, 
but it will be enough to say that the phenomena of tclepstliy or 
thought transference and hypnotism have been almost unanimously 
vouched for as genuine, “ These two subjects^ TelepatJiy and 
Hypnotism**, says 2klt, Edward T. Bennett, a former AssieUnt 
Secretary to the Society for Psychical Beaearch, in bis “ Twenty 
Years of Psychical Bescarch*', havo been rescued from tlie outside 
wilderness, and brought within the circle of sciontifie investigation 
as real and legitimate branches of enquiry." He goes on to say 
that **' a result of this will be that the rising generation of literary 
nd scientific students will grow up in the mental attitude towards 
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Telepathy and Hypnotism that they are problems to be faced» not 

superstitions or myths to be ignored. i i ■ 

For the purpose of the present paper we have to deal tn the 
main with hypnotism, and wo shall therefore try to understand it 
fk»m that epoch-making work of Myers, alreidy quoted above. 
Hypnotism proper is a state in which the “ Subject" or hypnotised 
ptrson la insensible to pain, and is not able to make any voluntary 
use of any part of his body. This sUte is brought about by means 
of suggestion on tho part of the hypnotiser. And, as Myers 
explain, suggestion from without resolves iteelf into suggestion 
from within. That is, unless there is some felepatbio or super¬ 
normal inftuonca at work between hypaofmcr and patient, the 
hypnotiser can do nothing merely by his word of command. 
He thus defines suggestion as *' succassful appeal to the Bublimioal 

self". 

But, although the nervous system, on the one hand, la in this 
state unfit for ita usual work and renders the hypnotised person 
incapable of pain, yet, on the other hand, it is quite as active and 
vigorous as ever,— quite as capable of transmitting and feeling 
pjjju—although capable also of inhibiting it altogether. The 
hypnotic subject is, as he says, above pain instead of below it, 

^ It will be seen that Hr. Myers thus opens a wider question, 
namely of the possibility in this state of a greater display of the 
subliminal consciousness of the self—of the suhliminal processes of 
thought. "While tho ordinary or the supraliminal consciousness is 
deprived of its activities, room is opened for the development of 
higher powers inherent in tho soul, that Is, of telepathy, 
talmathefiia, and ecstasy. It is in states of trance or ecstasy that 
the soul is said to have knowledge of things distant or things 
hidden, can foretell the future and read the past as ao open book. 
It is true that in some cases the body In the trance state is said to 
ha “ invaded by another personality, and then whatever in that 
state is said or written is ascribed to the itifiucnoe of that 
personality. 

But in this connection it must be remembered that it is by no 
means true that every body who enters into the hypnotic state 
has thereby been suddenly turned into an angel, and that whatever 
b written or [uttered by him iu that state or tbcreafler is to bo 
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tokoD &(t gospel tmtii, or that it repreaents the true st^te of nftaiTS. 

Tho haman mind in generally very prone to the miraeulous, and 
it la necessary tliat in inveatigations of this klndt tlm greatest care 
is taken at every step, especially to guard against fraud or decep- 
tion. How very necessary this is for the untutored mimf, will be 
evident from tlio following weighty words of Myers. ** I proixise 
to indicate in Appendices ( &23 A and B ) some of the work*which the 
Society for Psychical Research has done in, exposing and guarding 
against traud and credulity \ and I further refer my readera to a 
forthcoming book by my frietid and colleague, Mr Podmore, in 
which the imposture which has dogged so called “ Modern 
Spiritualiatn ” from its inception will be exposed with a distinctness 
which needs must be salutary*” And a perusal of that l»ook styled 
“Modem Spiritualism : a History and a Criticism” in two volumes 
will go a great way in convincing the reader of the truth of the 
above remarks by Myers. 

But oven where tJicTO is no evidence or possibility or even 
necessity for fraud or deception, there is still the same necessity 
to be on one’s guard against a possible source of error, 
which, if admitted, will vitiate Uie whole proceedings and render 
tho result worth loss in the eyes of thinking men. That error 
consists in a belief that whatever is received in that state comes 
from witiiout and from sources other than one’s own mind or that of 
the liypnotiser, whereii.s, as a matter of fact, it is in moat cases a 
reproduction, in a more or less amplified form, of whatever lias 
been read, heard or seen by the recipient. It is said that whatever 
has thus been received by the mind, even when it has not taken up 
a definite place in the normal consciousness, but has been forgotten, 
is always stored and hidden in one or other of the didcrent s^ta of 
consciousness, till such time as on occasions of stress or under 
certain unusual circtlmstances, as the hypnotic state, it has been 
heaved up again, and becomes once again the acknowledged 
property of the waking consciousness. 

It will thus be seen that every information which has ]>fien 
once received by the soul, has its use either now or in the near or 
distant future, in this or in the other life, and it shows tho 
necessity of acquiring knowletlge from every possible source, aide 
by side with the development of one’s own moral nature. This is 
30 
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expresaly ctijoinefl in tli® Zorofmtrl&n rsliglou- More tlry ) 

as tlie Pursiftnf* would call it, is not of much ft vail. 

ViKAV AND HIS TllANCE. 

Wc now come to tho subject proper of our paper. It (b stated 
inChapterl. ofthfc Virftf Namah that the ZoTOftfitTiana of that 
ijeriod were very shaky iu the matter of their religioUB beliefs, and 
thftt it wfts'therefore deemed necessary to bring them round to 
their former faith by means of a [ulracle, if possible. A 
preliminary council of some tliousands of Zoroasklan pnests ftotn 
all parts of IcAn w.w called in the fina^templa of Adar Er^big, and 
they finally selected from among them Ardiie Viruf to take up tliat 
responsible task. That task consisteil in ©iploring the spiritual 
re-rions in order to find out whether tlieir popular Iieliofs were 
jiJlified by what he saw there. VirAf, after performing certain 
ceromonieK, and having taken a draught of wine and vifitij; 
(a kind of intosieiting drink), fell into a trance, and remained in 
that state for seven davB and nights, apparently as one d^d. In 
that state, his soul ’traversed the spititual tegiona This trance 
seemB to have been indncetl by self-suggestion from bimf?elf, and 
accelerated by the drink of wine and Muny. Instances of such Eolf- 
induce<l hypnotic state have been recorded by Mr. My^ m 
Chapter Y, of his famous work. “ Who could have thought”, says 
he, “ that a healthy undergraduate could by an effort of mind 
throw his whole body iiitoa sftite of cataleptic rigidity, so that ho 
could rest with hie heels on one chair and liead on another, and 
remain suspended in tlmt condition ? or that other healthy young 
petaoufl could close their own eyes so that they were unable to open 
them, and the like ? ” 

So far, then, even as regards Virfif, we have been on safe 
ground, onground that falla legitimately within the sphere of 
scientific investigation. But when we come to tlie resuH we are 
thoroughly disappointed. 

Vtbaf jlkd His ExPKWiaNCKs is tiik SemiTtrAi. 'VVoittn. 

We have alreiuly alluded Ui a poftsible Kouroe of error that 
eiitera into snob peychic phonomeua. We have referred to the 
law of suggestion operating and vitiating the whole proceetlings 
and time rendering any attempt at finding out the truth, abortive. 
This is so in many Cisea, and it is therefore necessary that indlvi- 
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duni must judg'wl on tJioir own merit. Miiiiy of the traiMw* 
utttranees that ]noceed from the Euhlimmal eonaciousneHS, or that 
purport to oomo from discuruate spirita, have, on ana lysis, been 
found to be n mere reflex, in a more or leaa auiplified atato, of tlie 
previous knowletlge on the part of the recipients. The writings of 
Swodcnhorg. for instance, have been quoted as ha^’ing been vitlaietl 
by his own proeimcoivOfl ideas and faiicloa in favour of particular 
doctrides- As Myers has put it. “ the spiritual meaning which 
Sivedeiihorg draws from c^■ory wort! of the Old Testament by his 
doctritie of correspondences is not only a futile fancy, l.ul a thtuc 
of gross and demoUBtrable orwws. And yet, on the face of it, was 
nut all this error more amply accrc<lited than any of the utterances 
of possession or the recollection of ecstasy w'liioh I shall be able to 
cite from laodcrn sensitives?.-'' Mr. Pudmoro also tn his “Modern 
Spiritualism" gives a whole list of such^writirgs with extracts Arm 
them, and shows how tlicy, purporting to represent things as lliey 
obtain in the spiritual world, arc merely a reproduction of the 
prevalent ideas on the subject. We shall not refer here to the 
writings produced before a gaping multitude by means of fraud or 
deception, as we are not ooncerne^^l witli them here. 

On the soventfi (lay Vtruf'a soul is said to have ro-enteretl his 
body, and YirAf himself stood up as ifnotldng had lmppeiiefl,show' 
ing no signs of worry or fatigue. One peculiarity about his trance 
is its long duration of seven day.*? There has l>©en perhaps rnt 
other instniiGO recorded of a trance lasting for such a long time. 
Was it not possible for Virfif to have seen what he saw in much 
less time? The experiences reeordefl in the book are not of snob 
u charaoter as would require such a long peruHi. This is the initial 
dilticulty. But the diBicuity may perhaps bo explained away on 
the supposition that tlie people had to ^ impressed with the idea 
that his soul had actually to pass through so many material heavens 
and hells. It may be that the people of those days were beginning 
to lose their faith in such material heaven and hell, rewar<b 
aud punishments, and to think that they should be rather of a aub- 
jectivo than an objective nature, and that it was the object of the 
learned Dasturs to prop up tlieir waning faith in the popular ideas 
about heaven, hell, reBurreotion etc. (SecChap. V).Ifthi6eur' 
mi sc bo coTTcot, ilien the matter assumes quite a diJferent aspect 
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altogether, and die whole affiik then might appear aa n hind of a 
pious fraud porpetratetl with im object in view, and tliat, a good 
one. But we cannot merely on this ground dirow tlie whole case 
away. We have seen that trance cases are genu me i and if VirM 
pa$^ into that state in the presence of a wliole multitude, as 
related in the VirM-Niliiifih, wo have no reason to doubt that state¬ 
ment, unless we consider that alt the observerB were made dupes 
of a daring fraud. 

When the seven days’ trance was over, A'lrflf called an amenu- 
ensis by his side, who took down la writing, in the presence of all, 
his experiences of the other world. Here again appars another 
difficulty of a kind, but ahich can be ospiained away. Generally, 
trance utteranoes are made or automatically written while that 
state lasts. But Vidlf's experiences were dictated after the trance 
in his waking state by his conscious self. This indicates a higher 
stage of development, where one is able to remcmbcT in the waking 
state his experiences in the tmnee, unlike others who, on waking, 
recollect nothing of what had happened in tlie other state. This 
has to be explained. It is an acknowledged fact that suggesticnR 
made during the hypnotic state by Utc bypnotiser have b^n faith' 
fully carried out by the hypnotised In the waking state. For ins- 
taTioe, if it is suggested to the hypnotised that on a particular date 
he should open a particular room, ait in a chair and read a given 
book, he will do all that in the same sequence at the appointed time 
and place without fail. Working upon this peculiarity of the hyp¬ 
notic state, we might say that just ss Virftf had liy means of 
self-Euggestlon produced on liiuiself the hypnotic state, so also he 
liad further suggested that he should on waking meollect all that 
had happened during that state. If Virfif was able to do that, it 
pre-supposea a high order of development. 

But unfortunately, as said above, when we look to tlie result 
of all this, we are thoroughly disappointed. No now laws, no new 
mysteries have been brought to light and explained, as prevailing 
in the spiritual world, nothing to 'which wccatigive a moment’s con- 
i,)deration, except a ro-iteratlon of the oft'quoted saying that as you 
sow, so shall you reap. It is not necessaiy to enter in detail into his 
experiences. They are, for the moiSt |iart an account of rewards and 
punishments after death of au objective mUicrUmu of a subjective 
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kind. And the one gratifying featnre of these •experiences is tlmt 
llieSG rewards and punishments are generally in due proportion to 
good or evil deedSi and mostly of a corresponding ttalnre. For ins- 
taaoO) a wicked woman was seen with her tongue hanging out from 
her neck, Instead of from the moutli, because she was w lulo on 
earth in the habit of quarrelliug witth and otherwise ill-treating 
her husband, A wicked man was nourished withlmnian llesh mixed 
with blood, hair and other impurities, as he was in the habit of 
throwing human hair and other impure tilings in the midst of dre 
and water. 

Among his other experiences may be nientioued the fauiouK 
Chiuvat Bridge, which according to popular belief the souIs of the 
pious dead have to cross before entering heaven, but wliich the 
wicked ones are unable to cross and consequently they ^11 into the 
Iiell lielow. The souls of tlie former were heard repeating the 
famous Gdthic text UsfuA itAenti }*(ihindi Kahmiuchit., 

meaning “ Happiness to him from whom happiness is unto all**: 
while those of the latter were heard uttering in despair tlie A'dro 
Nentvi Ztim asking as if in bewilderment, “to what lands** shall they 
turn. Viraf also saw the KerdAr of a pious soul in the form of a beau¬ 
tiful maiden who, as she said, was made more beautiful by his giKu] 
thoughts, words and deeds as also that of a wicked one in the form 
of an ugly looking woman. He further saw the golden scale in 
the hands of Kashnu tlie Just, in which the good and evil deeds of 
the dead were w'eiglied ; also the tliree stagi^ of heaven and the 
fourth, tlie Qaroilimdn Beheaht — the of the Gfithde— 

the abode of Ahura Attuida, Not unlike the furniture of Sweden¬ 
borg’s heaven were to be seen in Virfif's heaven, golden chairs, 
rich carpets, beautiiul cushions etc•, for the souls of the pious to 
rest in perfect happiness and in light, whereas, on the otJier hand, 
the darkness in hell was so dense aud thick that It could even be 
grasped hy the hand, and the unfortunate inmatca though so close 
to one atiuilier, could not see each other's faces. They, moreover, 
felt so lonely tliat a day appeared to tliem as if nine thousand yairs 
had pass^,— the period after which resurrectiou of the dead is su|r 
posed to take place. Ahriman, the eupposed author of all the mis- 
chief in this world, while we alone are to blame for it on account of 
our ignorance or want of knowledge, ivas also seeu gloating vvei 
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tlifl fall of luan and his miseries in holl» 

It may be granted that in pnbli&htng these experiences the 
central idea was to convey n moralt but it is none the less true 
that they were given out in such a garb as would strengthen the 
popular belief in material heaven and hell, and in rewards and 
punishments of an objective rather than of a subjective nature. 

Before being allowed to return to the earth, Virfif was allowed 
a sight of Ahura Mazda who appeared to him not in the form of 
a person but as an orb of light. And as if to remind us of 
Zarathustra'a allegorical mentioi^ of the tongue of His t]iout]i‘', 
we are told tliat a voice was heant Isauing from that light, and 
commanding him to teU tlio people of tho world that there was 
"Only one Path —the Path of Hightoousnesa, and that all the 
other paths w'ore false". It also told him to exhort tho people to 
remain iirn] in the Zoroostrian faith. 

^Vo have come to the end of our paper, and here wo naturally 
ask the question whether Vitftf *s soul really explottcd the spiritual 
regions, or Wiis it that he simply entered into a real hypnotic 
state, and tlxera the matter ended, and what followed was simply a 
reproduction of his own ideas on certain matters of religious faith ? 
Judging from the result, I am inclined to believe that the latter 
was the cose. No new laws of nature have been brought to light, 
and no new mysteries have been soK-ed. Lttoked at from this point 
of view, the result is a huge fatluro ; though, if we can transport 
ourselves to those far off times, and bring ourselves in unison with 
their hopes and fExars, end tho urgency ofthoir needs and wants, wo 
can safely say that it was a grand success, and must have brought 
many of the wavering souls hack to their faith in tho Zoroastrian 
religion. Alt honour, then, to those coticerued, for bringing about 
this happy roeuH. 


SoKABJl NaOROJI KakOA. 


ZOROASTRIANISM IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN SCIENCE. 

It is ofteti urgdd tlint roligion and science ate two conflicting 
ihiiige, one requiring blind boUef, wbercas the other, ronsoning and 
logic. A true religion, howevett should in no way bo ojtposed to 
the established principles of Science, but on the contrary, should 
be a complete embodiment of scientUio principles, in the form of 
roligious preiceptifl, intelligible as far oa possible to the great masses 
of the [jeople. Such a religion would at once be acceptable to the 
philosophic brain of a Mill or a Tolstoy or to the scientific turn of 
mind of a Kelvin or a Huxley, At the ejiuie time, it would not 
fail to bring the greatest good to the greatest masses of the petipla, 
by initiating them into practising, perhaps unconsdoualy, the 
great hygienic principles of modern science. It is the object of 
this essay to discuss, to what extent the religious philosophy, 
explained and propagated l>y 2or<^nster, in its purest and most 
liencfiolal form, cjin approximate to our ideal of truly scientific 
theology. 

When we examine the Zoroastrian Scriptures, we find in them 
important hygienic and sanitary principles laid down as religiotis 
precepts in a very early [jeriotl of the evolution of modern civiliza¬ 
tion, — principles TThich were absolutely unknown_^ even to the 
seientista of the first half of the nineteenth centiiry^ We find in 
them, for example, a severe condemnation of the pollution of rivers 
and flowing streams, which is going on even at present, in 
the most civilized parts of Europe and America, and which, accord¬ 
ing to the rej>ort of the Kivor Pollution Comtnission of England, 
is the cause of very &ec]ucnt outbreaks of epidemic diseases and 
immense human sufferings. We find in that very early part of 
history, when people knew next to nothing of hygione, ^roaatrmn 
tenets vigorously impressing upon the mind of people, the supreme 
necessity of keeping flowing waters free from any sort of contamina¬ 
tion. We cannot properly realise the full significance of this precept, 
till we remember that in a civilized country like England, it was 
so late as that the River Pollution Act became law. We 
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iind in the Venditliltl» n sevore eondomnation of people irlio would 
pollute flowing waters end in the Ardvisur Xyfiish, wo find Ahum 
Me%dA, tho Omnisoiont Crentorf depicted as saying that the flowing 
waters were for the prosperity of cities and countries. 

But what strikes us most is the full knowledge and firm grasp, 
in those daysi of the famous Germ theory of diseases'* which 
isso clearly expressed in the Vcndid4d, hut which was noteven well 
understood hy the leading medical men of tlie nineteenth century. 
In the Aveeta we find Ahura Mazda, the Creator, distinot* 
ly saying that the pollution of rivers gives rise to the development 
and muitijidication of poisonous yerm and therehy to the sprW of 
diseases. (Veudidfid V 4,1, 2S,) Xowthe inodern “ Gorm theory” 
says that micro-organisms of infectious diseases, {xissesaing indepen¬ 
dent existence and having tUe iJOWet of enormously multiplying 
themselves under favourable conditions, are given off from ail dis* 
eased and dead L^ies. These germs got introduced into healtiiy 
botiies by direct contact or by some other means. On this i»oint, 
we find most stringent precepts in the Zoroastrlau Sanitary Coi^te. 
When a Zoroastrian touches a dead body, ho is strictly enjoined not 
to mix with Bociety, until ho goes through wlmt is popular¬ 
ly known as the i?rmu}i Barashnwn” ceremony, which is 
nothing but a sort of disinfection. Till he gets disinfected 
by the above ceremony, he cannot come in direct contact with 
a flowing stream, nor with any trees or agricultural farms. 
(Vendidsld V Lll, 404-107), All this was done simply to secure 
perfect cleanliness, because, as Dr, Gieorgo Keid points out. 
Filth, in its broad sense — foul air, foul water and foul 
surroundings — is tJie chief essential to their (germs’) exist¬ 
ence, and cleanliness is the weapon to lie used against them. 
Although, to the naked eye, the actual organism of the disease 
is not visible, the conditions upon which its growth and develop¬ 
ment depend, are; and it is to these, that our attention must be 
directed in order to successfully prevent the ravages of the invisi¬ 
ble foe. Given a perfect state of cleanliness, in the broad sense of 
the term, m<Mt diseases of the contagious class would become 
things of the past.” 

That the Zotoasirians tried to secure this perfect state of 
cleanliness is likewise apparent, when we find that the adherents of 
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the religEou ffcre forbidden to come in contact) niter touching & 
dead bo<ly and before getting the nisei vos disinfeoted, vvEth things 
of certain nmterials} wood, cotton, etc. We are etruck with 
nmasEemeut, when we find that the materials so forbidden in the 
VeiididhLl to Ejq touched are precisely those which are recognised 
by inodern scientists as not inipervious to tlicee infectious germs. 
Iron and compact stones are not forbidden niuterials, and now we 
know that those materials arc almost impervious to, or arc such as 
can easily get rid of, infectious germs. 

It will now be Quite evident tVoni the above, that it was on 
this ground that the S^oroastrians are forbidden to place their dead 
bculies on beds of any material except iron or stone. We also now 
understand why the follower of Zoroaster has to keep fire burning 
in his house, within a few feet from the place where the dead body 
is lying, till it ia removed to the resting^plnoe. TJie idea ta evi¬ 
dently to burn up the infectious germs emanating from the dead 
botly. We now find sanitary authorities rocommonding this prac¬ 
tice during the outbreak of an infectious disease. All the pre¬ 
cautionary measures, ell the preventive means, so strongly 
recommended at present by our moilcm scientists, were set down 
as religious precepts in Zorooatrian writings, humlreds of years 
before the germ theory was expounded in Europe, 

When we turn from this to another Important branch of 
science, rtV., Astronomy, we find moat of the great religious 
3;i'stomB of the world distinctly at war with science. Scientists 
have established, beyond doubt, the fact that the form of the earth 
b an oblate spheroid and not flat, and Galileo has triumphantly 
conformed the heliocentric theory, with iU rotating and revolving 
earth. It is very much gratifying to note in this connection, 
that Zoroastriaa Scriptures do neither speak of a “ flat" world, 
nor anything that would clash with the heliocentric theory. On 
the contrary, we meet with distinct suggestions about the 
globular form and rotation of the earth. In Veudidild XIX, 4, we 
find the earth styled as this broad, round and vast earth"; and 
in the Gathfts it is spoken of as “this rotating earth” fYasna 
XLVI,'19), Truly was it said by a European scholar that the 
Parsee had no reason to tremble fur his faith, if a Galileo invented 
the telescope or a Newton discovered the law of gravity. 

SI 
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Nor do we fiml the Zoronstrieufi igtiorant of Geology, a Boience 
which lit in tlie prooojs of being developed nt preaeiit. Wc find in 
Veiididild II, 22-24, n short doacription of the f&nn>u8 Glnoiftl 
Epoch, which tooh plnoo in the Pleietocenc Porioii of the OTotutioti of 
the earth, when, according to tlie latent discoveries, man ap|iearctl 
for the first time on it. Wo fiud a brief but vary interasLing doscrip' 
tion of large inufisea of glnolal ico*'creeping downwiirds from high 
niuuntaliis to the v»]leys of the River Aniviaiat”. Wo rdno road 
there bow the suh-tropica I nniniata were driven aouthw'ardn by the 
Arctic conditions of the climate and how their place was Inkcn by 
eolddoving forms. We have hare to remcitiber that till only fifty 
years ago, geologists believed in the “ Noah’s flood" thooiy, and it 
was only the latest discoveries which clearly establishcil the “ Gla¬ 
cial Drift theory, an account of which is bo concisely hut dearly 
given in Vendidiid IL 

From all this, it is quite clear tliat the Zoroastrians liatj at¬ 
tained a very oxtraordionry level of intellectual and Ecientific ac- 
coiupliAhtiient in a most remote period of history. As rogardfi 
their scientific knowledge and many-foM activitice, Prof. Jackson of 
the Columbia University, sayg : ‘ ‘ The reconb of antiquity imply 
that tlio Zdroastriaii books, hy their encyclopedic diaractor, stood 
for many aides of life. Some of the original ‘ of tiie 

A vesta are reported to have been wholly adentifle in their oontente, 
and the Greeks even apeak of hooks, purporteil to bo by Zorouater, 
on phyaies, the stars, and precious atones.*’ 

Now let us compare the Zoroastrian aolution of the pro¬ 
blem of the Origin of Evil, with tJmt put forward by science. 
This question la, beyond iloubt, a very thorny one. Here, more 
tluui in any otlier cose, the gap between Science and most of the 
p^at religions is diflicult to be bridged up. The solution, offered 
by ^roasto, tliough m striking conformity with the teaching of 
modcTn science, diflfera from it in one important item; and in tliat 
important Item, I shnlUndeavour to show, in what follows, that 
the Zoronstnan idea affords a better solution. 

Tbc chief question is about the Source of Evil. To what power 
cau wo owribe the daily human sufforinga ? AVhatfor is iiuMrfec- 
tion, with Its miseries, pains and agonies found in Creation ? Is 
God, the supremely Omnipotent Being, directly responsible for this 
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hiiijerfection, this tlaw in the unlverst 't Throo distinct tiieuries 
have been put forward for tlio solutian of this complex qucfltioii, 
and to trace the origin of Evil. 

Tlifl first is tlie Manieliean theory of an ijidependcnt, iincree’ 
tod Evil Power like God Himself. It is Dualism pure and simple, 
and leatU to itnmouse miscliiof; We cannot be sure who will ulti* 
iiiately prevail. TIjo tSieory wiui strenuoufily opposetl by tho 
Zoroaslrian rulers of Persia, arid IItin i hiuieolf was killed by tlio 
order of a Sassanian king. 

The acoond theory, known ns the '* Evolution theory of Evil,"" 
is the accepted Iwlief of our modern Bcientista. The theory , at the 
very outset, aesuinea tliat our lift is a training and a preparation 
for souiotliiiig higher In future. It says that man, na he exists at 
present, is imperfect, and that human sufftrlngs are simply diuiien’ 
sations of the Divine Will, for the development and perfection of 
inan,;that God is gradually evolving harmony and concord out of 
chaos' and confusion, that nature is incomplete, and evil is merely 
tho result of this imprftction, tlmt right adjustment will gradual¬ 
ly be brought about by evolution, and when that will finally lio 
attained, there will be an end of Evil. But, till then, there will Iw 
a necessary and inevitable polarity of gtHxl and evil, worked by the 
Supremo Being Hiinself. Hero lias the main difference between 
Science and Zoroswitrianism . 

The idea of polarity of good and evil is tlio first and the 
fundamental principle of Zoroaster : but nowhere, in his writings, 
does he regard, as Science does, God rosponsible for evil. Ho 
could not reconcile to his mind the Supromo Omnipotence of Go<l 
with the imjwrftction of the universe. Zoroaster never bolioved tliat 
though God was Omnipotent, Ho could not produce perfectioti: or 
that God was tho moat Bonolioeut and yet Ho purposely ercatel 
imperfection, and hence Evil with its assoeiate<i miseries, cruelties, 
injustice and suflerings due to pestilence, ctirthquakes, floods, 
famines and Innumerable other evils, over which man has no 
control. That our minds are not perftoti that human imture is 
not infallible, and that, as a natural consequence, we often succumb 
to evil temptations in our way, and tlieu be victims to tremendouB 
human suiferings, are all due to tlie fact that God did not create 
perfection, but preferred for us a slow process of ovolutiou, extend* 
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itigover ituatotiMd^ylD]igp^i(xlBdHimo,A.nd pasaing through pUgue, 
fuminet aUaghter, ruin, wreck, misery nnd eucUess sufleriogs. 
If He did thia, knowing perfectly well that He could have 
attained the same object, both materlal and spiritual, without all 
this severity, then how shall we be able to reconcile it with Hm 
Supreme Benevoletioe? 

If, on tive other iiand, tlie creation of an abBolutely perfeet 
man and an absolutely [>erfect world, without the esiistence of 
evil, w'aa not possible, then He la no longer Omnipotent. In short, 
iJ Goil could not create jierfection, He is not Omnipotent. If He 
could, but did not, then surely Ho is not supremely Donciicent. 

Thus we see how the evolution tlicory of science falls hat. 
It says tJiat a most Benehcent God Itas plannod. an immensely 
grand scheme, ‘'tlie very mainspring of which is oruelty in every 
coDoeivable forjn”. “It makea us believe”, says a European scholar, 
“tlmt a Being of oinnipotent |>ower, of inhnite wisdom and pure 
benevolonoe baa put together a machine, so full of inal-afljustmeuts, 
that, every now and again, it makes the world a chamel-liouse, life 
a burden to untold mill tons, and death at once a liorror and a 
release.” This theory, in its consequonoes, is as mischievouB as 
the Mantchean theory, for, as Mr. Sanmel Lang observes : “TJjg 
fact remains, and it is ilidicult to over^timato the amount of 
evil wliicli has resulted in the world from this eoDfuslon of moral 
sentiments, which has mode good men do devils’ work in the 
belief that it has Divine sanction.” 

When we turn from Science to Zoroastrianism for tte solutioti 
of this probleut, we find Zoroaster spoiiking on this subject in his 
lirist speech which is piesorved. in llic Gutlins, the most sacreil 
portion of the Zoroiwitrian literature. It sliould be stdd licrc that 
the Gdthiis are a sort of relic of Zoroueter's many writings. They 
are fragmentary in character and inoomplote in aubstanco. Often 
do we find, to our disappointnient, a subject abruptly broken off at 
the cud of a stanza, and a new topic opened in the next one. The 
inevitable inference is tliat some linos are missing. Thanks to the 
fanaticism of the Mahomedan conquerors of ancient J'ersia a[]d 
their relentless opposition to an}' form of science and pliilosopby 
other than that of Mahomoil, we fiiid t<Hlay most of tlm writings 
of Zoroaster dcstroyod partially, and in aojuo cases totally. Of 
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these partially Uestroyed worlts*, tlio GMhiist the purG&t anti the 
iiiOBt mthliine work* partially of Zoroaster liiinsolf, havo fjceii 
handed over to posterity in a fragmentary form. It in in these 
GiUhAs that wo find Zoroaster’s famous siJCceh, explaining the 
origin of Evil, 

lathis metnorable speech, Zoroft.ster S[jeaksoftho existence 
of the First Cause, whom He generally callt ^*Aluira Mazda , the 
Omniscient Creator, He then explains Uie creation of ** Anifhinsh 
dAi/iiyiJ”, I. e., two Spititii of the World, whom he calls “SpenU 
Mainyu" ami “ Angra Mainyu”, (Yasna XLV, 2). Now wo 
find, in Yasna LYU,, the nngcl Sraosha worshipping first the 
Supremo Being and the Archangels, and then thoso two Spirits. 
This shows that the position of these Spirits was at one time very 
high And supreme. If now wo torn to another important book, tho 
“Bitidahishn”, WO find there the keynote of subsequent events. Wo 
find there (Clis. I—II) the Supreme Being croating.all the ‘‘ Fra* 
Vcishig” of the whole oraation and then granting them freo-will wliieSi 
of course ontailod full rf^ponsihility* This free-will a-seerted itself in 
Auiagoiiisni to the Supreme Being and ono of the twti firnbcroateil 
Spirits revolted. For the first time in the heavens disetwd reignw!. 
A very striking rassmblanoe will now be seen betw'eoii Zoroivstor's 
Aiigra Mainyu and Milton's Satan* Both Are grand, nmjustie, 
and powerful, but not omnipotent. Angrn Mainyu, who was once 
worshipped hy the Angel Sraosha, but who is now' opjiesetl by him, 
as we loiurti from Sraosh Yasht ^13, now began to work against 
S^ionta Mainyu and thus bBcauio the ohief destructive pow^or and 
the omin source of evil (Y. X-X.X. 5). Jlence we find Zoroaster 
speaking of theso two Spirits as agtooing “ neither in purpose, nor 
in policy; ueitlier in ideas nor in uiclhoils; neither in words nor In 
deeds; neither in coiisciunee nor in stmls" (Y, XL\', 3). 

Wc now find the Supremo Being bitterly opposed to Angra 
Mainyu and hence to all forms of evil, Z^»roaster a God (a the 
very incamatiou of benevolence, tighteousnesB, inorey and syiii- 
pathy. Wo again see tliat Spentn Mainyu, the faithful of the 
first-created Spirits, falls in the background, and the Creator 
tlirows his whole infiuonco in favour of righteousness as against 
the ovil of Angra Mainyu, and finally establishes the Inw, as we 
learn from the Gtlthfis, tliat “ tlvo souls of the rightoous shall bo 
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ontitiwl to happy immortality^ whereas those of evil , severe puriish- 
iiieijts." (Y.XLV. r). 

There is not a single line eitfier in the Gfitlifis or in other 
writings of the Avesta, where the exietenoo of evil is justitied. On 
the eimtrajyjits existence is deplored, and everywhere it \s attrihiit- 
cd to Aiigra MnirjTi. Angra j^Iainyu himself is strongly do* 
nonjiced as a traitor and the author of all evil cm the earth, in 
the GfitliSs and in other writings. It will now be quite clear, that 
it m on this account, that in later WTiiings, we find the Supreiue 
Being Himself depicted as in constant conllicl with Angra Mainyu, 
and Spenta Maitiyn placed in a secondary position, and, therefore, 
we often find no distl} et mention of Spenta Main3*u in many of the 
hvler writings. It is the ignorance of this important fact, and the 
misconception of this theory, that led some critics to charge Zoro* 
astrianism with Dualism. 

Thus Zoroaster solves the prohlem of tlie Origin of Evil by 
attributing it to Angra Main^’U, a powerful Spirit who, t>y 
some inscrutable chances, revolted and whoiie existence God cannot 
jiut an end to, hccausc of the free-will. If God directly intervenes, 
the free-will is of no use, and llie natural consequence is Uiat no 
K*n«:cr any responsibility would lie on any being. Wo are, however, 
assured that evil is a temporary and vanteliing cause, tliat ulti- 
matolj good will prevail over evil, and that the fight between the 
two opposite polarities, Spenta Mainyu and Angra Mainyu, will 
result in the final triumph of right over wrong, of good over evil. 
W© are further assured that finally, all the sinners will bo won 
bach to love, libertj- and altcginnce. In the meantime, every 
poruoti is strongly enjoined, in th© words of Mr. Samu©! Lang, 

*' To keep by his efiorts in this life, tlie balance of ^mlaritiee, some- 
w'liat morn on the side of good, both in his own individual exis- 
lence and in that of the aggregate units, of which lie is one, which 
is called society or liumanity." 

In conclusion, we see that 2!oroaster s idea about the two 
up{>osite ijolariticB is a truly Scientific notion, and is the accepted 
belief of modern scientists. It will also be quitedear that h© 
aud his followers possessed a most roarvellous knowledge of 
Science, when th© world was in a semid vilized condition, and when 
European Science was an unknown thing. It should also not be 
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fargotioD ttmt it was the pluiosophical ond scientific writings of the 
Zoroastrians of old, which for hundreds of years after tliem, moulds] 
the tnimlsofmany eoiinont Sohcdara and Dlvines. Aocording to the 
Greek historians, Aristotle and Plato, Socrates and Pythagoras, 
Theopompus and Herinippus and many firstrate elaasloal scholars, 
had orrefally studied tlie scienti^o anil philosophical writings of the 
Zoroastrinna. In the writings of these soholars, we find many 
instances of ideas drawn from the writings of the great Bitctrian 
Sage and of his followers. 

Ah regards the 2iOroastrlan religion, it requires no blind 
belief, as it is founded on the sound bed'^ck of reasoning, logic and 
soience. The precepts of this religion are nothing but fundamental 
scientific principles, that oan be practised upon by men of any 
creed or profession, with advantage and witliout any difficulty. 
Indeed Zoroastrianisin, as Mr. Samuel Lang justly observes, ** in 
ita fundamental ideas and essential Spirit, approximates wonder* 
fully to those of the most advanced modern thought, anti gives tlio 
outline of a creed which goes further than any other, to meet the 
practical wants of the present diy, an^J to reconcile the conflict 
between Faith and Science." 


K. Sanjans. 


IS ZOROASTRIANISM PREACHED 
TO ALL MANKIND OR TO ONE 
PARTICUAR RACE 1 

This in an question which has lately enpprassed the 

Piinds of the Parsi comumuity. The late Ervad Tahmtiras Din- 
shaw Auklesarialiaa eolleotod in a Gujarati pamphlet,evidences, both 
tUraot and indirect, from Zoroastrian writings to prove that the 
religion of Zoroaster enjoins the adniissioa of a/f n»r« into its fold. 
In this short monograph I shall content myself with the citation 
of only A feiT select, authentic and authoritative passages bearing 
on tho snbjeet from the A vesta, Palilavi-Pjkcnd andPerHian sacred 
Zaro iHtrian racitals, ns well as from tho Shohmilmcb and tlie lost 
Persian RevAyet of 1778. 

0 ) 

Yaska, xxx, I L 

Zoraoster preaches in his Srst sermon ; 

» 1b a sjpiKMiym of (Compare tho phTasfs 

nnd -jVv ‘iTW. Also G(»ti]ian auj 

— wbeie apptafa ns the syiKHiym of I dorfve 

tho word from ftt* os a Irajwjwsltfan of Av«ta Sk, 

I frQrA viiich Sanskrit mctri?) IsdcriYtjd. 

* tm , imperaUve second person ploml from the 

root toleanj. 

* Jvv!r.=s>tr -p J + JV ; utorally, sood (way of) goinsr. good conduct, 

morolity, from tlie root to go. (3ompare Gujeratt tS'fifh j PatiUvi 

tiV, Pcrsiiui w* etc. 

^ -p J + JV : tlicmUy, uot going, conduct which tRost not bo 
fallowed; bad conduct, immorality. Comparo Sk. 

* Suffering, torment, from tho root nkla to to wound. 
Also compate Poblavi PontiiD g'J suffering. 
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O men ! ledrii those (aaorod) verses, and good conduct and 
improper oonduct what is morality and wliat is immorality), 
and (learn about) the loug-timad wounds punishment in hell) 
to the wicked, and the benefits to the righteous, all which Hor- 
mazd has given (soiit to you through me to be taught to you, and 
to make you the followers of the religion I preach to you). By 
these there shall surely be happiness (to you).” 

This enjoinmeut is addrwsed to aU imnhnd and not to any 
particular race, fifom which it follows that Zoroaster invites nU 
vuinkiml to embraoe his religion. 

( 2 ) 

YaSSA XXXI, 1. 

Zoroaster preaches :— 

** 0 ye, the reciters* of (reUgious) verses ! we address you 
those words which were unhaard before ; (we address them) to 
those who by means of the verses of Druj (Lie) spoil the world 
of righteousness, as well as to those (of you), O ye, the good 
people, who may have become heart-givers to (i. believers in) 
Hormazd.” 

Here the new revelations of religion are preached to both the 
followers of Zoroaster who had already been converted, and to those 
who had not yet been converted and were going on the wrong path. 
From this it follows that aliens were also invited to embrace 
Zoroastrianism. 

( 3 > 

Yasha lih, 1-2, 

In the lost Gilthfi, which oontaius the last will and testament 

’ This woml la kindzed to Sanskrit S**) t Pahlavi , 

Pete. Ar* etc. 

* a oontractioB of tjjobest. 

* That is who are desireua to learn the recitals of divine holy spells; in 
other words, who desire to he the foBowers of the true religion. 
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of ZoroAster, tho prophet, wiiile Appointing hia opnetloa and auo- 
oeaaors in matter of tlio religion preached by him, enjoins thus : -* 

-* -“r-'O 

‘jW'- rw-‘ra 


*i%tr 

-"riiJil u-ro ,« .j#(iij'j<;j 

4fla>'*T-o^b 

“ 4ii'W-^ ‘Titn) ■H--e »4g>t*i) 

The host wish of Zarathnshtra, the deacendant of Spitania, 
is made heard {/, e., announced ns follows) ;—If (or when) Ahum 
>Iazda should bestow upon him (Zarethuahtra) (in reward) for his 
rightoouimess the gifts, tvr., a hliaaful life for all eternity {*. 
lienven after his death), Gusbtfisp, the Eayflnian, Erashaoshtra, and 
any descendant (or successor) of Zarathushtra himself, and (from 
time to time) the Saoahyants (the Jioly benefactors of the world, the 
propagators of religion, i. the Zoroastrian priMte), who may be 
well versed in the Right Ways, namely, the Religion which Hor- 
mazd has given (i, e., sent to mankind), slxall give instrnotioos 
about thoughts, words, and deeds, so as to make one faithful as 
regards the worship, praises, and propitiation of Hormazd ; (they 
shall give instructions) to him {/. e,., to any person) who may wish 
to learn and remove the doubts (of his mind) as regards the sayings 
and actions of the Good Roligion.” 

<7 


, Pablavi , tho slate of btloBfitl life. Tliia word is 

equivalent to -tlv-ViO-b j Pahlnvi rtsj—i ; Po^an 

• I take the »» akin 

doubt, ajid the wot3-«-« as the dwideretivu of ^ loams tlie mdupli^ 
tive fjr’^lliilile dropped ftud tmiBpoeed to 

• .lai^ f. equivoJont to ptepillatioiu 

- . Abverbs present partidple, awumtivo oineuiar of the root 

to ^ ^ 

• ^‘>'3^. NoiaiuatiTa plural of^ knower, one who knowni Nomina¬ 
tive lingula^, accusative sinEubr 
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Here prosdytism and conversloii aro distinotly enjoined as a 
duty oa the leaders of religion at all times. Every true disciple of 
Zarathushtra is bound to obey thb injunction, eapeolally the 
priests of tile religion, whose duty it is to initiate men into the 
religion. Now if an alien should apply to a priest for admission 
into the religion, can tiie priest refuse him, in face of this positive 
injunction of the prophet ? And if lie refuses him, does ho not 
disobey the fundamental principle and oommandmont of the 
religion } 

(4) 

YAg^’A vm, 7. 

“ I will urge upon, I who am Zarathushtra, the heads of the 
houses, villages, towns, and provinces to follow this religion, 
which is that of Ahura and Zarathushtra, in their thoughts, 
wonta, &iid deedfi^^* 

(5) 

FnArAat>i:r Yasht, j Ol. 

■/ .-oJ-fSas^ 

Hereafter abaJI widely reach the good ilazda-worshipping 
religion to all regions (of the world) which are seven." 


(6) 

Vesdjdad XU, 26 . 

.^-■s .VVfC^ 

Zarathoshtra asked AJmra Mazda : ‘0 Thou All-Knowing 
Ahura Mazda I Shall I make a virtuous man my follower ? Shall I 
make a virtuous woman my follower ? Shall 1 make the wicked 

deraoD-worshipping men of sinful life my followers ?'. 

Ahura Mazda answered:—‘ Thou shouldst, 0 holy Zara- 
thushtra'". 


(( 
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Here Zoroaster is'enjoined by God to preach his rdtgioTi to 
all men and icemen^ virtuous or wickodt of a piit® religion or a 
base roligionr >vithout any distinction of caste, creed, descent, race, 
or nationality. 

(7) 

NaH SsTATtSHX, 4. 

"'ll 

I bow to the Omniscient, much forbearing Gtod who has 
Bont His mossage of revelation through Sapotm&n Zarthoaht of 
holy spirit to all creatures (or mankind).*' 

The belief hero expressed is that the Zoroastrian religion was 
sent by God for all mnnkindf and not for any particular tribe or 
race. 

( 8 ) 

KALKA't-Duf, 

“The good, right and proper religion which God, has sent to 
mfinl-iad, Is only that which Zarthoaht has brought." 

In tliis confession of faith every person at the time of being 
invested with Sudra and Kusti ia mode by the ioitlating priest to 
aokuowledge that the religion which he or she embraoea is sent by 
God for all iwmiind. In the face of this recital and acknowledg¬ 
ment would it not be abaolately wrong to deny the right of 
every man of the world to embrace the religion of Zarathushtra ; 
and when a person applies to a Zoroastrian priest to admit him into 
his religion, how can ho refuse him f Surely, if he does, it w'ould be 
dereliction of duty on his part. 

(5) 

■h -ft- 

Tus Shah Nahkh. 

In the Shilh-nAmeh of FirdousI we hnd the following couplets 
describing the propagation of Zoroaster’s religion in all countries 
of the world. 

ji It ^ 

fU ^ 
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aA **ifU »j 


4^ j 

jy jV# 

li4 ^fb yJjyt Jj 

“ Mighty ehtofs 0 /<t« c<?wrifnest physicians, vlsu men, imH 
warriota, all «snie to the king of the world (GtishfalBp)^ and girded 
thoinselvos with Kusti (/*#., were inYested with Sudra and Knafct)^ 
and acoeptod the religion. The path of idolatry was forsakon and 
its place was filled by the worship of God. There were erected 
Tnwots of Silence which received the full heavenly light of the sun, 
and the soeda of pollution and contamination were cleared ont." 

( 10 ) 

Tub Rrvatbt or SEvgiiTT Eight Quhstioks asd Asswkks, S 13. 

m J j 

- j -. 1 ^ Iff ij*-j Lh'f 

, 

Jjjt*- U* *‘i* ^ < If j 3' 

"jj* ^ \'i 4 J j 

«| Ml t/*'3 ^ 

lip idUf C*^** 'j J-* J iff >i— »_jl 

wjf ^UiJ! 

%* 

jjjj j liih-it 

^ tfjy JL.. j uU. J J iW Jjf ^ »itj Ij ^yU4*t^ j 

^3 li-ji iijij*> * 0 ^ uii 4 -i - 1 vL^ 

J,l oyi A“l J j4-' ■Jjjl JJ •> tefiJ J* f 

B 1 I 7 -J t^‘*''J JJ '^'t J uilA^r* iftJ i:;iJ 

»ij+j oUa. w”>.) tf’ijo* *JjO* 

^ *w.f (J* l<F« 'i-*-? J A4>f fS^ 

1^ jj J Vl Oa tifj 

^ j j vs.^3ijj t:,i4 .jy ji &i' «*-*' yj^ 

Ji JjV Lyl ^3f J ■£*/>» urL* 

*jiA>* ujlAjjph 'j j iM- jj trjur-A triJ j 

,/ iijlyf '.* J **->*'' *'*‘^3 


^-Ij l> u^* 

u,1 JU 
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({Ji; Aig IJ^ J lij U 

fjMu jjL,^ ^^pc* .iOi aiA yH.jjy ijt^ 

i»Lr-i J (.»!>- J j^iU Jj, J j 

y *i*j *:jf tj ^:fi a j^j isj 4j** t 'j »jjO 

j'jL * J* I4~-Ju, '£—1 Uii y Vi/' J 

'£*^t *ArV* *!-iIijj tstj-i^i jA) 

Ur^"* J (ji^iiL* j( 4jkj*l *Lf»^ 

Lr**^.* *?■ J if*k J*l, J *1- J*ti» lyUj Ji jUj I J ^ Jj^l^ 

Ci^ J (jr? aii ji (iiiir^rt j wJji *“^1 t#* trt? jJ 

^t_iiT ^ J t/ia i^><> «il^ 

a(**t «ttiia JJ kji (JV-^ J ci^- u^i j* 

jd ttJ^ tirf*ti fjVT **j^.<* 'iJllu J iiJJU itjiyC&j ^ 4k»jli3y j^ J 

*i*ij L ut^ t^*ti 'S'-' Jt-' 

QL'BSTto^' 13 th : “ Hor^ tha Eabdios of Hiadu&tjln having pnr* 
chasod mostly sons and daughters of Hindus ss slaves and slave-glrla, 
keep them in their own service end household work, and having 
taught Aveata to them, and having invested them with the Sudril 
nml Eustl according to the rules of the Zoroastrian religion, employ 
them to prepare the Daruna of GalmnibUr and othar holy festivals 
to consecrate those things; and also alt priests and laymen of 
India eat and drink food and water touched by them. But when 
they die, the said priests and laymen do not allow their corpses to 
be placed into the Towers of Silence. They say that these were 
boni of non-Zoroastrian parents, and, therefore, it would not be 
well that the bones of Bohdins {i, born Zoroastriana) should 
mingle with^ theirs. Since they allow tho perfbemanoa of all the 
works of religion hy them in their life-time, but after their death 
jiravoiit them from being consigned to the Towers of Silence, it is 
requested to know from yog whether it is allowable or not to place 


» Thrae Av«ta and Pahlevi aeutencm nn wriitcq «, the mai^'n qj one of 
the most nuthonlic maaiucrtpta ocmtaining thk RevAyet. 

-•iicv ij;u lie -jy «}»« ^ ^ 

IIBI M Rij [^vlj i^iPu ts vdr-“« iv 

rH*ij 'n^UAt itpg tit} "5^, 
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their corpses into the Towers of Silence? Kindly 'write this buL 
ject clearly,” 

AnswehISth: *‘Inthe matter of purohes i tig bohb « nd ]dau gh tors 
of people of other leltgions it is necossnry for priests andflaymen at 
first to take care of their own religion and custom and of the safety 
of their own lives and propertieSt so that (by doing it) no harm' 
should befall them. It is a deed of great merit to prurchaso 
children of otlier religions j and having taught them llie A vesta, “to 
admit them into tlie fold of the good religion of Mazda-worshippers. 
But this is very much to he disliked and is vary^sttango to the 
minda of the people of the good tellgicm that the priests and laymen 
of India eat food touched by the hands of tlie above-said ehihlrea in 
their lives, and at the time when they depart from life and obtain 
the grace of God, they utter very unworthy words about j the re¬ 
mains of these poor, helplt^ persons, and imixirt an element of 
perversity which is out of place, (saying) tlmt thcee were the 
ehilitren born of aliens, and, tlierefore, it is not fit that their corpses 
and tliose of the Bebdina (born Zoroastrians) should mingle 
together in the Tovrors of Silence; — aiid to do so in not good. These 
unworthy utteranoaa are depriving them of the profit of a meri¬ 
torious deed of the religion of Zarthoabt and of the path of Truth. 
He who interferes in this matter and does not allow tJieir corpses 
to be consigned, to the Towers of Silence, that person is “ marmr^ 
jda" (ft great oriralual} according to religion, and he shall be dis¬ 
graced before Meher and Sarosh (while giving account of his deeds 
after death in the heavenly tribunal). Rather it is tlm duty of 
priests and laymen that they nliould give more respect to the 
above-said children and consign their corpses to the Towers of 
Silence aeeording to the ruJo of the Religion, so that it may be a 
giuse of pleasing Hormaad and the Amshaspands (archangels). 
Secondly, we have heard here from the mouth of tlie accompUBliod 
Dasturborn Dastur Kilus, the son of Dastur Rustem, a denizen of 
heaven, tliat in most of the towns some of the liigh priests, and 

’ Tbi4 caution seems to haTc beou given in those days on account of tha 
joalonay and coosoquiint riots, tuniultn, and diaordei^ prevalent atnonff different 
iwtionalittas of India owing to tho almost nnartLical state of our country at the 
time. By the grace of God, at present, the powerful pmUctkin of th« British 
Ooveromant being predominant in the whole empire, there fa no reason for on 
tlw leoj- of Imim. 
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priests atid laymen forbid (this not) and give much ttonble (iu this 
matter); and that they have passe.! reselutlocia that tha above - said 
ohildrei) must not l>e taught the A vesta, and must not be brought 
into tlie good JLlzdayasni roliglon. This ooutbo is far from (the 
|.iath of) wisdom and strange to knowletlge. Most res^ieated Sirs, 
(may God keep j'^ou safe), in the third chapter of the Vendiddd, 
God, the Holy Creator of corporeal beings, has commanded to 
Lord Zarathushtra, the descendant of Spitama, of the immortal 
soul, that it is the duty of ail to show the path of the good religion 
to all mankind and to make them honoured and respected by its 
prohte. Again, (it is our belieO tlmt in the times of Hoehedar 
Mtlh, Hoshedar Bilmi, and Saoshang, all men of other religions 
will be broughi into the Good Religion. Therefore, according to 
t.hiii argument and proof, it is inculcatod on us ttt the Good Reli¬ 
gion that to convert the above-said children into our Good Roli- 
gian is an act of great and permanent merit; and, theretbre, thoee 
who become objectors in this matter, help, as it were, to increase 
the religion of aliens. They have no knowledge of the essence of 
things (they are ignoraut) and tliey go on the path of fault and 
error. It is impossible according to the religion, to call them 
Behdins. Whoso is a real Behdin, he will further the Good 
Religion 

Thifi fjuotation from the lost RovAyet of 1778 b important in 
as mueh ns it shows that from the time of Spitama Zarathushtra 
down to the last century, the practice of converting aliens into the 
Zoroastrian religion was never altogether discontinued. Eor if 
there were no conversions of entire aliens made then, there could 
have tieen no neoeseity for the Parsees of those days to ask a ques¬ 
tion to, and receive a reply from, the Dasturs of IrAn regarding 
the disposal of the last remains of converts to Zoroastrianism in the 
common Towers of Silence, wMob was objected to hy some igno¬ 
rant Parsees of India through a misconceived repugnance against 
mingling tiio bones of the proselytised with those of born 
ParsooB. 

Again, if the Zoroastrian religion claims to be a revelation 
from the Supreme Being, it cannot bo reserved only for a partlcu- 
lnr tribe or race, for, according to the “ Patet Pashemftiu'\ all 
sorts of men — — are under the special protection 
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of Hormaxd Himselfand, thereforej any and ovary liuinan being 
on the face of the earth is entitled to embrace His {Hornited’fl) 
Religion which He has sent tlirough His chosen prophet Znra- 
thuehtra. 

Moreover, the Mikdayasnian religion is said in tho Yondidtld, 
X, 18-19, to be Purifientioii itself, and tlmt Par idea tioii is stated 
there to be open for ant/ fnati c/ ifie tcorld — Ir-wu-— 

Hence to purify unclean parsons by the sacred rites of that reli¬ 
gion is its primary function ; and that rite is nothing else but tile 
initiating cepemony of the Navzot which can be performed by a 
pri^t OD «ny human being the world. 

A careful study of the Avesta leads us to the conclusion that 
the tie of religious connection is considered therein superior to all 
other connections, even to Eimily relations. In the fourth Fargard 
of the VendidSd, H it ifl enjoined on every faithful Zoroas- 

Irian to help his (oo-religionist) in monetary, matri¬ 

monial, and educational matters. Also in ttie twelfth Fargard of 
the VendidiUi, 21-24, where directions are given for the observa¬ 
tion ofmotiming for the death of near relations, wehnd that no 
direc^oD is given regarding the death of that relation who may 
have become of alien belief and alien religion -4«h“ 

even though he may have been the'neareet rela¬ 
tive—In the former case, a man is recommended to be 
helped on the groand of his being a co-religionifit, though he may 
or may not be of the same blood with a M&zdayasnian \ while, in 
the latter case, even a blood relative is discarded and renounced, 
because he is no longer bound by the oommon bond of religion. 
From this it Is olear that in the Avosta the idea of the rights of 
co-religionship of all mankind is paramount over the rights 

of all other relations or connections and, therefore, 

it would be un-Zoroastrlan and erroneous ou the part of true 
ISoroastriana to look down, through concei ted pride of blood, upon 
aliens, who may, out of sincere conviction and faith, wish to em¬ 
brace their good religion, and seek to be admitted as members of 
their community. 

DaDABKAI BuaBCCHA. 
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THE PERSIAN DANTE. 


For the last hundred years the fitudy of the souroea ” of 
Daniels Dlvmn Ctnnrnedia liaa been n favoarite subject of research 
and diseuBsiorj iMith with DantoIogTsts and with student'a of com¬ 
parative literature. The investigations of Cancellieri at the be- 
ginctng of the last century, followed by those of writers like 
Mustafia, CoraaKini, Kopitsoh, Labittc, Ozanam. and, in our own 
I idles, by many distingviishe^i scholars, have been ably and succinet- 
ly BUtnmed up in a small and scholarly volume by Prof. Marcos 
Doda published in 1903 (“Forcmtinera of Dante", Edinburgh, 
Clark). The author baa gone wide aGeld and ransacked titeratures, 
Eastern and Western, ancient and modern, for analogues of DanWs 
VUion and his survey ranges iVom the Habylonian Gilgamesh and 
the Egyptian Setne down to the Irish Tnndal and the English 
Thurflill. It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that in this 
extensive survey not even an allusion is to be found to what is, at 
least in my eatittaation, one of the most striking and interesting of 
oriental apocalyptio compositions, bearing an unmistakable Uke- 
neea to the immortal Vision of the great Florentine poet. This fact 
must be my excuse for presenting an essay upon a subject which 
is not altogether a novelty and which may bo found treated with 
ooDetderablo fulness by some English writers, even though in works 
not very accessible to the general public. 

The short Pahlavi religious tractate known as the Art4 VtrAf 
Nfimak, or Book of ArtA Virif * has for centuries been a 
favourite work with all classes of tlie Farsi community. It 
was sometimes read before large assembi'os, with the effect 
thus described by its learned editor, Basti'r Hoshanuji :— 
It speaks volumes both for the effective etyle of the Artil 
Virkf XAmak and for the implicit faith which the Pateis placed in 
what was written therein, tliat a few years ago, when the book 
used to be read before them, overpowered by consciousness of guilt, 


* Ah Tve might say, " S&int ViraT'. 
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tho puuiiihuieat for which was ao terrifically described, they, but 
especially the gentler sex, used to weep. It was a ttiost affecting 
spectacle to witness the awakening conscienoe exliibitiug itself in 
trickling teiirs.” This popularity of the Vision Is shown by the 
&u!t that, besides the original Pahlavi text, whieh exists in two or 
three considerably divergent rooensions, translations exist into 
both Sanskrit and Gujet&ti, besides several Persian versions, both 
in prose and poetry. These {netieal versions are quite modern and 
were oeiiipoeed lespeotlvoly in A. D. 1530-31, 1532-33 and IG79. 
One of these Porsian verse translations was evidently known to 
tlie celebrated English scholar, Thomas Hyde, whose famous work 
** Vetcrnm Pcraarum BettyMnis first appeared in 1700, 

(See Prof, B. G. Browne's ** Literary History of Persia", Vol. 
I., p. 43), Tho work itself was first made known to Western 
readers in 1816, however iroperfeotly, by J, A. Pope's English 
translation from one of the Persian versions published In 1816. 
The first edition, however, of the original text and the first 
reliable and scholarly translatiou was that prepared by Dastcr 
HositAxuji Jamaspji Asa, and most elaborately edited with notes, 
translation and introduction by Drs. Martin Haag and E. W. 
West in 1872, A Prencli translation by M. Barthdlemy app^ted 
in 1887; and a new edition of the Pahlavi text by a native scholar, 
Dasttti Eaikhosru Jamaspji woe published at Bombay in 1902, 
From the appearance of Pope's version, it has been a cotnmon- 
place of wrltem on Persian literature that the story of Arte Viraf 
presents striking points of similarity witli the Vision of Dante 
recorded in the DU’tita Tlie subject of the present essay 

is, therefore, nothing new, and is merely an attempt to offer, in a 
somewhat recast form, what may be found with little difficulty 
in various preceding writers. Before any attempt to determine 
what historical relationship, if any, exists between the Persian 
and tlie Italian Visions, it will be necessary to say s word as to 
the date of the former. In the very oarelhl introductory essay 
prcG.xed to his edition, Haug comes to the conclusion tlmt the 
author, whoever he may have been, must have lived after the 
time of the celebrated Zoroasttian theologian AdarbSd Mahraspand, 
the ^linlster of Sh&pur II. (A. D, 308-379), lint betbre the down- 
fall of the Saateniau dynasty in the seveuth century, for the book 
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undoubtedly i>eloiigB to Sfiaattiiinu times.’ Thnu its compositioa 
might fsll in tlio fifth or sixth century A. D. 

This date is of Bome importance, as the early Irish Vision 
literature which appears to have played bo important a part among 
the sources of Dante's great poem, belongs to a considerably later 
period. Thus the Vision of Adamnan, which in no many points 
resertjbles tlm Dkhtfi Cmnmedia that it has been thought that 
Dante must havo used it, though ascribed to tlie famous ninth 
Abbotof Iona who died A. IX TOi, is believed by Dr. Whitley 
Stokes to be at least three centuries later than his time. The 
other Irish legends of the kind, such as the Vision of Fursey, the 
IcgendofOwain Miles and the Vision of Tun dal are all much later,' 

The principal early CliristioTi writing ol the kind is the Asceu^ 
sion of the Prophet Isaiah, which has been preJserved in an Ethiopic 
Version in Abyssinia and which is very probably of a more ancient 
date, Spiegel, tlic great Avestan scholar,* believed the Arta Vit&f 
NAmalt to l»e dependent on the A$cens/o. Heug argues strongly 
in favour of the complete independence of the two works, even 
J though a certain number of ooincidcnocs can be discovered between 
them. Ho comes to the same oouclusiotv with regard to the re¬ 
markable Jewish ptodnetioa entitled “The hifitt>ry of Rabbi Joshua 
l»n Lovi”, which pTofcBBCH to describe a journey through Heaven 
and Hell undertaken by tlie said Rabbi in the third century of our 
era. A more striking analogy is that of the Hebrew Kcvelation of 
Moses, first translated by Ur. Gaster in I90ii (Journal of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society), which scetns anterior to R. l«n Levi, Dr. 
Gaster considers all these Hebrew Visions as pre-Christian in date. 
If tills be true, they would asmircdly ho anterior ti> the Arta Virdf 
Ximak by some ceuturies. But this view is very doubtful. 

Apocalyptic literature of this kind, however, ]ia.s been so 
common for oenturiefi from even proChristian times, that it is 
very hazardous to deny the jKissibillty of some influence of ideas 
I and even of diction percolating from one literature to another. To 

* E. W. West, bowflvei', Je uol iiStc^rther eatiffied an this patst and thinks that 
itoontaiitBno wrtnln tndicatiem of time when written.—“OrundrUa der Ir, PhlL" 
II, n, 5T. 

* See Miea Eluonor HulVa “ Tojtl Book of Irish Literalu™*', Part I, pp. 137-140, 

Dublin, Gill. lOOG. 

» ■* Trad. LU.dwFMI. 121, 
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us ii is of little imiwrtonce whettier or not the anoyinous writer of 
the Art A Virdf NilTiiak wsis influenoetlT howovor ftistantly, by the 
early Christian and Jewish Visions above referred to, or, oven by 
the still earlier eohoaa from the Greek and Latin literatures ; but it 
is of interest to determine its priority of date to the irtsli Legends, 
and to spacukte whether it might possibly have execoiaod at least a 
remote Induence either upon them or upon the I talian poet of the 
thirteenth ceatury. 

The general course of the Ajtil Virif Namak,—the trance 
and vision of the Zoroastriaa seer and his visit under tlxe guidance 
of the Spirits Sriish and AtaT*»,— over the Cbiiivat Bridge, to the 
World beyoml the Tond>; first to tlie four HeaYons, thence by com¬ 
mand of Ahharmiiid through the horrors of tlvo “ lufortiu ", hnally 
back to tlie Divine throne in Garotmftn,— ia too well known to my 
readccra for any need to recapitulate the conteuts here. 

Some remarks of a general nature, however, naturally occur 
to the reader, and will rightly lead up to a closer comparison 
between the Iranian and the Italian Visions. 

It will bo oUerved, in the hret plaoe, how very htrge a pro¬ 
portion of Artii Viriif’s vision, no loss than b 3 out of the tt ital 101 
chapters, ia devoted to the description of tho In/erno, whilst the 
description of Heaven ocoupiea only nine ehaptora. On the other^ 
hand, in the vision of Heaven, ns compared with that of 
Hall, there U a cartaiu orderly arrangement observable, whilst au 
entire want of ordar prevails in the long role of tlie various orinifti 
and their putdahments in the infernal regiona:—literally, *' Oh 
nullaa ordo sed semplternna horror inhahtut" It will be inter¬ 
esting, therefore, in order to gi ve some idea of this Persian Hell 
to smsmarise under one or two heads its chief cbatactoristics (alter 
Haug and West), 

Some SiJM nnd tirirnei punished in this bell may be said to be 
against the natural order to be coudemned iiy all religious sys¬ 
tems, Among these occurmurder (at least of a Zoroastrian); 
adultery; unnatural crime; infauticide; dtflobedieuoe and unduti- 
fnlness of wives ami oHildren; neglect of children; poisoning * 
sorcery; use of false weights and measures ; breach of promise; all 


* Jqt), X. Zi, 
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kiuda of falsehood, perjury, slander and caluiimy : dishonest appro- 
prlatiou of woalfcli; taking htibee; defrauding bbouruiB of their 
wages: in el-ad mmistcation and fraud: misappropriation of reU- 
gione property ; cruelty on Uib part of rulers ; avarice: illiberaHty 
and egotbm ; envy; apostasy and heresy: rebellion. The analogy 
between this list of sins and those condemned in Dante’s Injerno 
must strike every reatler. 

Then there are b’hs strletly against the speeial precepts of the 
ZortMistrian religion. These specially eoncetn the various cere- 
raonial impuritiefi of the Mazdean law, in many respects recalling 
those of the Jewish law ; also neglect or pollution of the sacred 
elemeuts, fire and water; the ill-treatment of cattle, sheep, dogs, and 
other useful nnimnla; destruction of bridges: disregard of the poor 
and of travellers ; talking whilst eating ; using puhlio warm hal^: 
useless lamentation mid weeping; beBUtifyingthe face and wearing 
false hair ; walking without shoes: and, of course, idolatry and un¬ 
belief in the true religion of Ailliarzmazd. 

With reference to the various chfuttisement* ao graphically de¬ 
tailed, two ramarks may ho made. One is that in a ouusiderabie 
number of oases thorn is an evident attempt to indicate a /tu taito- 
nUj ill other words, ' to make the punishment fit tlie erimo’. For 
example, liars and slaudereis have their tongues cutout or gnawed 
by serpents: those who cheated in weights and measun® are continu¬ 
ally measuring out dust and ashes; those who ill treated cattle 
are trampled under their feet; the unjust judge is obliged to slay 
his own ohihl; adulterous women have their bo<lies gnawed by 
noxious animals; the woman who gave no milk to her child is 
punlsheil in her breasts, etc. A second remark is that some of the 
extremely cruel and almost grotesque tortures described by ArtA 
Vir&f are in all probability not the of&iiring of tlie writer’s imagina- 
tion, but reproduce actual tortures Inflicted in ancient Persia, and 
oven, to a largo extent, practised Uiere in modern times. Such are 
the hanging head downwards, cutting out the tongue, putting out 
the eyes* the breaking and tearing of limbs, being tom by dogs, 
roasting alsve, plunging in mud end filth, eto. 

It b a curious fact that all tlie aufferara in Art4 HoU 

are anonymous, with the single exception of the lazy man, whose 
name seems to have been Dav^n&s and who is punbHed like Dives, 
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the rich man in the Gospel, solely beoauae of his lazitiesB, since 
when “he was in the world, he never did any good work”. Yet 
whilst his whole body wtm lieiog gnawed by Hrtifstrm, hib right foot 
alone was untouched, “ for that ho once with this right foot oast a 
hunch of grass before a ploughing ox”, bo that his solitary good 
deed went not unrewarded. 

The first obvious oontrast between the two works is that 
whilst the Dwinfi CvniTiiedia is one of tlie greatest poems, replete 
witl» all the wealth of the subliine and beautiful in poetic thought 
and diction, ttie book of iVrtil Virilf is written in prose, and that 
generally of the baldest and most monotonous character. 

The second obvious difieronco is in the order of the respective 
visions. Dante visits first Hell, then Purgatory, lastly Heaven. 
Arts VtrAf's first visit is to Heaven and the souls of the just, 
afterwards to Hell and its torments. As we slin!] see, there is no 
Purgatory so-called in the Maxdean system. 

Again, the various inhabitants of Dante’s-/a/iff'jic and 
the degrees of sanctity and kimi of crime for which there are res¬ 
pectively allocated their places of reward or punishment, are 
arranged in the strictly philosophical and carefully considered order 
and plan. The punishments of the wicked in the Arta Virftf 
Ndmak, oh we have just seen, appear in no particular order, and 
at least aa regards Hell, there is nowhere any system or plan 
prooeptlble”, in theworils of Haug. 

A fourth very strikiug difference between the two visions is 
the anonymity already referred to of the Persian fn/^riio. In 
Heaven this is somewhat difirerent, as the Fravashis of a few 
eminent individuals are met with, though even here the anonym 
mous tireatnieut, on the whole, prevails. 

It is perhaps unneoessaiy to call attention to the absolute 
di^erence of the motive, ifl may bo allowed the expression, of the 
two Visions. In the Persian one, as we have seen, the journey to 
the world beyond is undertaken deliberately by the seer aa an envoy 
from, and on behalf of, the whole religious community. Dante's 
great journey to the same world is essentially the experience of an 
individual soul. And though, os a matter of fact, these experiences 
are really recorded for the guidance ami benefit of all his fblfow- 
men, particularly of his countrymen, yet the poet's art records the 
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whole visioQ a« ii. personal history leading to the poeVs own 
individual regeneration. Yet this difTerence is really only one of 
the mtse-eti'S^ne of the two compoBitione. 

A furthert not uniinportantr difTerenoe is to be foand in this 
that Dante Is supposed to visit the World of Spirits in his actual 
living body, so that it is noted by the spirits as a marvel that 
his Ijotly casts a shadow. On the other hand, ArtA VirJlf^s soul 
leaves his body whilst in the trance induced by iwtnff, and thus 
iiisombodied makes the journey tlirough Heaven and Hell. Here 
we have a striking annlogy with the legend of Er, the sou 
of Armanius, the Pamphylian, in Plato’s Rfipuhlie {lib, X, Chap, 
xin,), whose soul similarly leaves his body on *-tho funeral pyre 
and goes forth to view the Spirit World, but eventually {like 
that of Artd Virflf) returns to his body still lying on tho pyre. 
{Ibid, Chap. XVI.) 

A last difference to be reoordefl is that the autiior of the Axtfl 
VirAf Nfimak, in spite of the general use of the first person in his 
narration, is absolutely unknown, and even his date is exceedingly 
doubtful. The author of the Divirut Cottitaediu is one of the most 
famous and best known characters of history. 

We may now tarn to the more inter^ting task of collecting 
the points of resemblance and analogy which occur in tho two 
works so strangely different in style and character, and yet so 
strikingly akin in many essential features. In thia task 1 shall 
largely follow the suggestive essay of the distinguished Parai 
scholar, Ervad Jivauji Jamahedjl Modi, read before the Bombay 
Branch of the Hoyal Asiatic Society in 1392. 

Both Arta VicAf aud Dante have the guidance of two celestial 
beings in their wonderful journeys. In the case of Dante, the poet 
Vergil, and afterwards Beatrice, accompany and direct him through 
tho spirit world. With Artfl Vtrilf it is the archangel Srbsh 
(the Avastic Srnosha, the spirit of obedience, i.e., to the Divine 
law) and the Ghtnius of Fire, A taro, who together act as guides 
through the realms of Heaven and Hell. As they enter Hell, 
ArtA VlrAf remarks: “ Sr6ah the Pious and Ataro the angel took 
hold of my hand and I went thence onwards unhurt. In that 
manner I beheld cold and heat, drought and stench, to such a 
degree sa I never saw nor heard of in the world. And when I went 
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farthert I also sair the greedy javrs of Hell, like the most frlghtfal 
pit, descending in a very narroir and fearful place; in datkn^ so 
gloomy that it i» neoesenry to hold by the haudr and in aiich 
stench that every one into whoso nostrils that air ascends, will 
struggle and stagger and fall; and on account of such close eonfinfr 
ment no man's extstenea is endurable,**—► Artfl Virflf Ndmak, 
XYIII, 1-9, 

Witli this passage Modi well compares Dante’s statement at 
the entrance to the gate of Hell t 

E £K»ich^ Ifi ar/o mono itUa min pustf 
*‘ Con Heto volto, ond' to mi oonfortai, 

Mi mise dentro alle segrote cose. 

QuivI soepiri, pinnti ed alti guai 
Bisouavan per 1* aer senza stelle, 

Perch' io al oominoiar ne lagrimrit. 

• i « * ^ 

Facevano un tumulto, il qnat s ’ aggira 
Sempre in qnnlt nria amzn tempo tinia "—Inf. III. 19*29.’ 
Immediately after the words jnst quoted from the ArtA VirAf 
NAniak, the narration continues :— 

** I came to a place and I saw a great river which was gloomy 
as dreadful Hell; on which river were many souls and fraraskm; and 
some of them were not able to cross, and some crossed only with great 
difficulty, and some crossed easily, and I asked thus, * What river is 
this t and who are these people who stand so distressed 1 ’ Sr6sh 
the Pious and Atan* the angel said ; ' This river is the many tears 
which mea sited from the eyes, for the departed. They shed those 
tears utdaw'fully, and they swell this river. Those who are not able 
U> cross over are those for whom, after their departure, much 
lamentation and weeping were made; and those (who cross) more 
easily, are those for whom less was made. Speak forth to the 
world thus : *" When ye are in the world make no lamentation and 
weeping unlawfully, for so much harm and difficulty may come 

■ and after that ho hat! laid his hand on mine 
With jOTfiil mien, at which 1 took, comfort. 

Be led mo in among the hiddon myeterieB; 

Here sighs, lamuatationtiand loud cries of woe 

Beaokinded through the atarleas air, whereat at Gr$t T wept..,,,, 

They made a tumnlt for ever whirling on. 

S4 
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to the souls of your departed,’ ’’—A, V, N. XVI, 2-12. ‘ 

Here I should like to point out two remarkable analogies : In 
the/ii/ifrno, almost immediately after the Unss just quoted above, the 
poet with Ilia guide arrives at the iMiiika of the great river Aoheron, 
crowded with unfortunate houIs waiting for the coming of Charon's 
boat, (Inf. III. 70 s, q-> whilst in Canto XIV, the fourlbld river 

of Hell is deseribed. 

“ Ciascuna parte, fuor die Toro, ft rotta 
“ D’ una fessura ohe lagrlme goocia, 

Lo quali aocolte fomn quells grotta,"—^Ini. XIV. ll* *2, 114, 
Though perhaps it may be doubted whether these lagrime 
really represent human tears. 

The crossing of a river as the means of eutratice into the Spirit 
World, is, of course, a comnionplaoe of literature, e find it in 
Homer and Vergil, from whom Dante has Ixirrowed his four inters 
nal rivers, Ajiberon, Styx, Rhlegethon, and Cocytus. It ia also a 
connnonpiaoe of Irflnian eschatology, as in the Avcstic description 
of the adventures of the soul after death, which have been borrowed 
wholesale in the Qorfln. In the old Irish vision literature also, w® 
come across rivers in the nether world. 

There is tliis diiference between the Irllnian and the Western 
rivers, timt whereas these latter are croesod by boat, or some other 
means of conveyance, the Irfininn river is spanned by the celebrated 
Chlnvat bridge, broad and easy to the just, narrow and difficult, if 
not impossible, to the wicked. 

It will bo remembered that, after passing through the portals 
of Hell, Dante first meets with a number of unfortunate souls in 
the vestibule of the infernal regions, whom he ilescribeB a'itli great 
bitterness of contempt ns these 

Che vtssar senza infamia e senza lodo. 

Misdate Bono a quel catti vo eoro 

» Emt Effects of Weeping for the Dsad.—.K gentlpiiwn, who heard my poLj>or 
on this suhjwt read befors tbo MAiich«tt«r Dante Society, afterwarda wrote me; 
’t>n i«tumins home from the funeral of my father, In the Cmnty Kerry, 30 year* ago, 
my bniber and I. by eommon impulse, feetineonr lonetinea^ burst out crylnit; hut 
my uncle ropmwed ut, sayhia that oar erging ivof hindering m»father’s sovi froia 
going to heatett". A curioua paralletlcni of belief In Ireland and Iran I 

* part, oX<%pt the gold, {a rent with a Qsbuiv that dripa tear*, which, when 
collected, force a panage through that cavern. 
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Deg)] aDgali ohe non furon ribelli 
“ Nfe fur fedeli a Dio, irm pot so foro- 
Caocinrl] i del per non esear men belli : 

“ Nfelo profundo inferno gli riceve,"—Inf. Ill- 36—41.* * 

!t is oharacteriEtic of Dante that he treats these indifferent 
6ou1h, ft'Ko were neither good nor bud, with a fierce bitterness 
** A Dio spincenti ed ai nemiei sui”.— I&kL 63.* 
Correapondingly, ArU Viraf, immediately after passing the 
great river, aays — 

“ I came to a place and saw the souls of several people who 
remained in the same position. And 1 asked the viotorioua Srdsli 
the Pious and A.taro, the angeJ, ‘ Who are they? and why remain 
they here Sr^eh the Pious and Ataro Ihe angel said; * They csall 
this place Hamistagiiu, and these Boula remain in this place till the 
Besunection; and they are the aonls of those men whose good 

works and siiia are equal,.....for every one whose good 

works are three scruplea more than his sins, goes to Heaven; they 
whose sin is in ©xcess, go to Hell; they in whom both are equal 
remain among tliese Hamistagftii till the Resurrection. Their 
punishment is cold or heat from the revolution of the atmosphere, 
and they have oo other advoraity t ”—A. V, N., Chap. VI, 

This doctrine of the Hamistagftn is curiously like the Irish 
conception of limbo in the Vision of AdamnaQ {Fis ^d^rmnuiu) aa 
the place *‘ at the hither side of the lightless land for those whoso 
good and evil have been equal”. Many writers, meluding Mr. 
Modi, see in the Hamistagftn the analogue of the ChristiuD Purga¬ 
tory. This is, however, scarcely tenable. It is true tliat, as in the 
Christian Purgatory, the suf^inga of these souls will eventually 
come to an end, but there is no idea of purgation by suffering, as 
in Dante’s FUrgatorto, The Palilavi name is a plural of the adjec¬ 
tive httnimli, meaning ‘ ever stationary % and is no doubt derived 
from the idea of a balance, in which the two scal^ are exactly 
balanced, and so stationary. These spirits, therefore, in both the 

* Who liTcd without mfa my and witbcul praise. They are mingled with that 
caltiB'choir of the angels who wore not rebellLtiu# nor were faithhil to Iwt were 
for themselvoa. Heaven drove them forth that ita beauty •hooldoot be unpund nor 
doe§ Hell receive them. 

* DiEpleaiilmg to God end to His enemie*. 
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Iriititau ami the Itisli visioni would fiaoui tiiora akin to those 
neutrals: Che vlsaer senza vufaTnio e sonsta lodo/ ' 

Among the punishments, often ghastly and ([isgustiug^ depic* * 
tetl by both the Persian and Italian writers, Mr, Modi has 
pointed out several which are identical. 

(i) The gnufeiviy of human slutU on<i hrain ^.—In Art& Vlrsf 
this horrible puniabment is intlicted on fraudulent traders who use 
false weights and measures (LXXX), upon the dishoneat rich who 
have etolen the property of others (XVI), and upon the unjust 
judge (XCI). We are at onoe remlnde^l of the dreadful picture of 
Count Ugolimi and Archbishop Ruggieri :— 

“ E come il pan per fume si manduca. 

Cost il sopran It dnnti all * altro pose 
** La, Ve il oervol s’aggluuge eoJla nuca.”—Inf. XXXII. 127- 
129.1 

Cij). Stoipeimon hoad downttardit.'—lu AttA Vsrftf, dishonest 
judges and traders, those who unlawfully slaughter cattle, and 
men and women guilty of sexual immorality, ate suspended bend 
downwards in Hell and otherwise tortured at the same time. 
(LXIX, LXXIV, LXXIX, LXXX, LXXXVIIl.). In the 
Inferno similar suspension heitd downwards is inflioted upon Simo- 
nines and upon traitors. (XIX, and XXXIV.) 

(ill.) Tearing and —Artfi VirAf saw the souls of the 

wtcke<) torn, seized and worried **as a dog a bone’ by the fChrafstrne 
or noxious creatures {XVIII'. In the Infetnoy Cerberus, ‘‘tiers 
crudele e diversa”, not only barks over the unfortunate gluttons 
in the tfiird circle, but ;— 

“Gralhftgli spiritijHuuoia [af, ingoiaj, edjsqu»tra"--Iiif. VI. 13/ 
(iv.) CriiAhiit-f hmath taefnl ,—The hypocrites in the eighth 
circle of Dante are cnished beneath cowls of he«ivy lead. 

“ O in eterno laticoso nianto I”—Inf, 23. 67* 

The faithless wife ill ArtA VirAf NAmak is similarly crushed 
beneath an iron coating, (Poeti tmnin) (LXXXV, 2.) 


* Who lived without infamy and wiihoiiiiirBm'. 

■ JuJit in the way that bread in devourod front hanger, n the uppenuost one 
fiistiwd hia teeth on the otlter, at the jilare whpra ilia hrain Jolnit tlic aspo. 

* Clawe the epirltA, aekea them In hta nUHitli lor Raya tbemj and rviiita them 

limb from limb. 
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(t.) Serpeniis^-~Th.e second fmltfia of Danle b which robbers 
are panishedj is that which is full oi* pcrpenta : 

E vidivi entro terrihile stipa 
** Di serpent!, e di si divers* mens, 

** Che la memorift il sangue ancor mi scipa. 

• • * • 

Con serpi le man dietro avean legate : 

** Quelle ficcavau per le ren la coda 
" E i! capo, ©d erau ditiansi aggroppate. 

** Ed ecco ad un, ch'era da tiostra prods, 

S^awento un serpenie, che il trafisse 
** Ea dove il collo alle spalle s'annoda.” — Tnf. XXJA' , S2, 
Punialtmeni by snakes and flerpents Is fairly frequent in ArtA 
Viraf, Compare: — “1 saw the soul of a man through the funda¬ 
ment of which soul a snake, as it were like a beam, went in and 
came forth out of the mouth and many other snakes ever seised all 
his litnbe’'. (XIX 1-3.) A wicked ruler La flogged with darting 
aorpnts (XXVI [1), Snakes and'soorpions and other noxious crea¬ 
tures, (XSr/i/sfroji) guaw mon and women who iiogleot or contami¬ 
nate the sacred elements of fire and water (XXX VII), Those 
who have ilefraudod or misappropiatod the thinge belonging to 
God and to religion are ever stung and gnawed by serpents 
(LVl.)j and like punishment is meted out to slandererst (LXVI.), 
lustful men (LXXL), liars (XC.), etc. 

(vk) As a general description, Modi well quotes the following 
parallel passages from the Persian and the Italian aecra :— 

In that manner 1 beheld cold and heat, drought and stench, 
to such a degree as I never saw fiot heard of In the world. And 
when I went furtUert 1 also saw the greedy jaws of Hell, like a 
most frightful pit, descending in a very narrow and fearful place ; 
in darkness so gloomy that it i« necessary to hold by the hand, 
and in such stench tliat every one into whoso noatrila that air as¬ 
cends, will struggle and stagger and fall, and on account of such 

« And 1 saw witl^ ft a fcafful awarto of wriKitit*, and of such varnty of 

spoefea that the recoHcctUin of them oven now nuiltfi< my Wood run cold.They 

had tboir hand* bound behind with aerponta i these thrmiuli their loins thrust their 
toil and head ond tn front were twisted up I» knots. And lo t upon one who was on 

one side darted a florpent that transfliedbioi there whera the neck is luiotted to 

the ahoulden. 
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close oonfineioeot tio man's existence is oodurable. Everywheta 
even the leeeer Kkrafstrm stand up nvouutain high and they so 
tear and seise and worry the souls of the wloted as a dog a bone*” 
—A* V* N. XVUI, 

And this of Dante : 

** lo sono a! terzo cerchio della piova 
Etema, maledetta, frodda e greve r 
Begoln 8 quality mat non I'fe nuova. 

Grandine grossa, e acqua tinta e neve 
Per Taer tenebroso si riversa: 

Pute la terra ohe questo rioeve. 

“ Corbero, fiers crudele e di versa, 

Con tre gole caninaniente latra 
“ Sopia la gente che quivi somuiersa. 

** Gli occhi ha vermigli, la barba nnta ed atra, 

“ E il ventre largo, e unghiate le mani; 

“ Graffia gli spirti etc.”—Inf. YI, 7-13' 

The employment of the /areas 0/ nature —cold, rain, snow, 
wind, heat etc., is so oommon in each vision as not to need spe- 
cial quotation. 

But perhaps the most striking feature in the In/erno of each 
vision is the poaition aagigned to the Evil Spirit, the Areih-Enemy 
of God and the dominant ruler of Bell* The climax of Dante's 
Inferno is the vast figure of Lucifer frozen in the lowest depths of 
nether Hell at the a|>ex of the inverted cone in which it is formed. 
In the Art4 VlrAf Nfimak, Aharman(Angro MamyusLli}(or 6rrt»*r4!iii' 
Minot) is similarly found in the darkest hell, which apparently is 
fixed in the very centre of the earth* Hero the Evil Spirit ridi¬ 
cules and mocks the unfortunate sinners. And just as after beholding 
the horrors of Lucifer, Vergil leads Dante at once oat to the 
Southern Hemisphere and the serener atmosphere of purga¬ 
tory, so Srdsh and Ataro took hold of Artfi Vixaf’s hand at the same 
juncture and led him forth “from that dark, terrible, fearful place”, 

* r am in thu third drtle of tho rein, eteniaj pursed, cold and heavy ; Duflsuiv 
and quality in it is over unchanging. Thick hadj and black water and enow eomn 
teataing down through the murky ; stiaketh the earth that this leemvm 
Cerberus, monster fierce and tcrrihlc, with triple throat, barks dog-like over the 
people who are plunged therein......He claws the spirits, flaye them [or seizes ihem 

1D ilia mouth] and reads them limb from limb. 
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baok to the eternal light of the preaenoe of Aftharmani. 

Id tlie doscriptions of Henven there are also some points of 
resemblance between the two vrorks. It is true that Dantes 
Puradis 9 contains ten heavens, whilst the Heaven of Artil Viruf is 
four fold. Dante’s first eight heavens are called respectively after the 
seven planets of the ancients, — 'the Moon, Mercury, Venus, tlte 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn,— and the Fixed Stiirs ; after which 
come the Crystalline Heaven, and finally tlie Empyrean oontaining 
the throne of the Trinity. ArtiVirsirs three first heavens are 
those of the Stars, t!ie Moon and the Sun ; whilst the fourth and 
last is the all glorious GarAtmiln, wherein is the throne of Afthar- 
maad. Brilliant light and glorj" are the oharaoteristies of the 
Heavens of both the Persian aiwl the Italian aacre, and adorn the 
blessed souls who inhabit them. Both Dante and ArtA Virfif 
behold in tlieir respective Paradises the soul of the first progenitor 
of the human race,—Adam in the case of Dante, GayAnuird in the 
case of Artil Virif. Otlier analogies will no doubt occur to readers. 

That the vision of Artft Vi rdf was in point of date anterior by 
some centuries to Daute, and even apparently to the com position 
of the earliest Irish Vision Poems, is, we may take it, beyond 
doubt. Dare we suppose that any influence can be traced from the 
Persiau Visiou to that of the Ifcaliau poet, such as may almost cer¬ 
tainly he attributed to the Irish poems of tlie same kind ? 

I need not here enter into the question so ably discussed by 
Dr. Gaster in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1893) as 
to the indehtedneaa of the Artil Vlrftf legend to older Hebrew 
Vision literature of the same kind. Tfiat the central idea of des¬ 
cribing the secrets of the Other Worlil under the allegorical form of 
a journey undertaken by a living man, guided hy supernatural 
beings through the realms beyond the tomb, and even no inconsi¬ 
derable part of the details of the description, may have been borrow¬ 
ed by a Persian writer from some Jewish original, is by no means 
unlikely, especially when wo remember that most characteristic 
tendency of the Irfiniau mind, towards the adaptation and asaimila- 
tion of outside theories and ideas, wliich has been so marked 
through the whole course of its history. 

Nevertheless W, Bousset writes : “ Es scheint mir der 

Beweifl erbracht, dass wir in Jar erauischen Religion die Heimat 
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jeiar buatan PlimtiLsiati und jenar ekatntiachen My»tik zu suahen 
habeu,”—ArehEv fur ReligIonswisaenschaft.“rV^ p. 169/ 

Etou the Arts Vlrilf Nftinak may derive from eonie more 
ancient Iranian original noiv lost. To me the greater elaborateness 
and tlio grotcsqne exaggeratione of deecription in the Hebrew 
visions, as compared with the relative sobriety of the Arts Viriif 
NAmak are in favour of the originality of the latter. 

And the fact remains as tnte to-day as when Hang asserted it 
that the Vision of ArtA VirAf, in its minutest detatk, is essentially 
Zoroistrian in thought and diotion, and certain passages, such as 
the alventures ifameiiately aftsr death of the just and the wicked 
soul, iitid possibly, the strange story of the rich man Dat^fhioSf are 
clearly derived IVotn an Avestle origin. 

We have no means of knowing whether the stoiy of Art! 
VlrAf ever became known in modimval Europe. But I for one 
have ft strong belief in a much more extonaive * percolation ' of 
ideas, stories, legends and other intellactiial wares firom Eastern to 
Western nations in both ancient and medimval times tlian is com¬ 
monly admitted or at least recognised/ Wb cannot forget the 
extraordinary activity of commercial intercourse between the 
Italian trading republics and the great civilised nations oftlieEast, 
ptrecbely during the twelfth and thirteenth oenturiea. Italian 
trailers visited Eaitcrn lanch, bringing back with them undoubted¬ 
ly not only material merchandise, bat also '* travellers' tales", 
among which may not im[>o«Hibly have tioen included some such 
legend as the one I have Wu describing. Dante was a man who 
ateiorbed every possible kind of knowledge and information from 
every source and person witJi whtcll he oame In contact. It is 
never safe, tlierefore, to deny that the Floientme poet may have 
come to a knowledge of almost any kind of religious or philoso- 
phioal apeoulation etiating before his time. If I were asked to 
point out what particular features in the Commudia appear 

most Tcmlniscent of the Persian Vision, and, Uierefore, may possibly 
be a distant echo of the ArtA Vlr&f MAmak I should be inclined to 

■ It ncfims tQiiiti it is pmved tlial it is in tho Intniati nlic(iiia have ta leelr 
for tho home of theao motlev fantnutics and thlo ecstatic mjraticism. 

• Bousaot itoc. eit.i thirtk} that thofw Iranian ideas may iinvo beeit difTtiwd by 
BieanH (rfMitUraism, so widely extended thmogb the W(*t. 
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point to tUe gruesome anti often grotesquo penaltiei deaoribetl in the 
Inf&rnOt which aoeiDr as has been temarketl, to have had thoir 
origin in the sight of actual IjarLaric tortures inflicted in an 
ancient Persian court. Fearbapa I might venture to add ttie pro- 
vailing idea o^ce{c$tMl as a leading foatuie of the £*&T(tdi$ 9 ^ 
just as wo know it to be not only in the heaven of ArW ViTilf, but 
also in the coleatial scheme of the Maadean religion . 

L, C. Gasahtblli. 


YASNA HA XXIX. 1. 


The Gatha Society propoaea, as one of its main funotiona, to 
elttcidata the Holy GaLhaa, and that being the case* the interpreta^ 
tion of a etrephe out of the selfsame Gathae might perhaps be said 
to be a proper oontribution to the Utoroiy undertaking of a society 
aa this, which also beats the name of the same sacred terta. This 
paper, we hope, would, none the less, be regarded as a ht tribute to 
to th** memory of one who spent bis life in the study and interpreta¬ 
tion of the religious lore of his raoe. 

The Gathio passages have been variously interpteted by difie- 
rent savants; but so Car as the strophe, which wo propose to consider 
on this occasion, is concerned, there is no great dUferance of opinion 
in the up-todato translations which, to our mind, seem still in- 
aocurato- This passage is Yasna Ha XXIX. 1, and wo propose to 
determine its correct meaning with accuracy, so far as it is possible 
on general philological considerations. 

The strophe runs ae under : 

.-rMiS-D' -*« 


Thi Tist. 

The text admits of no great variations. Several variants arc, 
as neual, to be found for different words, but they are immaterial, 
or mere capricious ones. However, one word req^uirea attention. 
Dr. Golduer, following fifteen of the MSS. collated by him, admits 
in his laborious text the form . Prof. Westergaard and 

Dr. Spiegel suggest the form , which Ervad K. B. 

gftntffl follows in his Gujarati text but which is not to bo found in 
auy of the MSS. collated by Qeldner. The form adopted in the 
text, given above, is Lu s or Ki*s with a 

slight neoesaary modification. 
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Metbi, 

From the stand-point of metw, which is one of three lines of 
sixteen sjliables each with a cajsura after the seventh syllable, the 
first line, to be qoite regular, requires the word to be pro- 

tjonnced as one syllable. The reason is not far toseeli. The 
general termination for the sixth case (genitive) singular ia , 
but instead of that, probably because of the weak case, only ^ is 
attached to the crude form and so the vowel-sound being 

elided, coalesces with into one sy 11 eble or 

, The form is the phonetic variant of 

and 80 is to bo pronounced aa one syllable, being hero 

an equivalent of the monoayliabio . In the second line, to let 
the cffisura fall after a finished word, the dissyllahic ie 

adopted in the text above in place of the triByikbic 
followed by Geldner and otbera, which unnecessarily leaves the first 
part of eight, instead of seven, syllables. For a like reason, the 
threooyllabic is followed in Iteu of the foui^sylkbio 

.j-a-ajJtr* to be found in Geldnet, who having felt, in the second 
part of this line, the obvious necessity, probably left undetected 
In the first part, of reducing one syllabi©, observes in a foot-note 
that ** Aco. to the metre should be restored.** He thus 

favours the omission of the prefixial -“ and the retention of the 
intermediary , as a changed form of the original 

(’"».■<'*»), is disayliable. The third 

line is a regular one. 

ElPLANAtlOlf OP WOBDS. 

We shall now examine how far the text, corrected as above 
from the standpoint of metre, harmonkes with or mars the 
requirements of grammar. The second line rcquiiee close study 
inasmuch as it purports to consist of words which do not neoes- 
earily convey a bad notion as they hove been hitherto understood 
to do. We shall take up the necessary words only. 

KhhmaibySi— 2nd pet. pro. % by a being the general tenni- 
nation for Vj- Cf. Y. XLVI. 15 [dual, regarding Haechataspians 
and Spitamides as two distinct families ; however, see vi in the pi.], 
Y, Um, 5 (dual, referring to marriageable couples). Cf. also yilsA- 
maibyd in Y. XXXII. 9, where it applies to hlazds and Asha in 
the dual sense. Most of the translators think it to be a pi. of honour 
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applied to Abura^ or aa a pi. J'ornri reforriag to Almra and the 
aruhaagela.' la its dual sense, tiva pronoun applies to the tvo 
Spirits {taaittt/0)i Spenta and Angra, ^vho formed the creations,* * 
Genorallj, an appeal is made by an inferior in rank to his imniO' 
dlatc superior. In Y, I, where in a eertain order occurs a list 
headed by Ahura, ffi'uf Vrvan is im mod lately preceded Itj 
7*1?/* in, in ether wocJst tlia S^ui of the Cnimree follows the 
Moulders of the Vniv^rse, who are Spenta and Aiigra.' lu Y. 
LVII 2, the order given is Ahura, Ajnesha Spenias and the 
Two-Protectors and Moulders, where it stops, hut so far, this 
order is the same as the one given in Y, I 1-2. We might also 
compare the term fAutarorAdxhn of the present strophe to the similar 
terras thtc&rsgfara and Mir'employed in the sense of ‘ mould¬ 
ing' with reference to Spenta and Angra.* Resides, in tlic suc¬ 
ceeding strophe (^ 2), Taslid is depicted to refer, in his 

turn, to AsM tlie appeal made in the hrst strophe. This almost 
proves to the hilt that the party addressed to in J 1 — in the dual 
number, or, at least, in a higher number than the singular—tho 
one who etmveys onward tlie appeal in 1 2, r., {JduJ-TVisAd, who, 

according to Y, I, 2, stand one rank higher than tfras CVpan. 

G^i'Sedtl-, impf. */, {Itm.; rt. (Sk. **to omit a sound.' 
Looking to tho context, it need not necessarily he interpreted 
os * complained ’ or ‘ Umented'. Tho idea of ‘appealing' is not 
disuLiitly couttected theiciTitls; cf. tf^rSzc in Y, XXXIL S: “0 
Mazdil and Asha 1 unto you-two I appeal witli the uLteronce of 
my spirit;*'also of. Y. XLVl 2; '‘I beseech unto Thee, 0 Ahura 
look to it." Again of. Y, L, 9; “os a man-of-good-wisdoin, I niny 
lio an aspirant and a beseeeher" 

A'fMmfii fSk. Kasmai), inter, pro., not mfiB. Vibnt neuter */i; 
whatfor. The reply to this query in given in I 6. L 3., nV., 
fshui/antacrh/l vthtrpdiehih ‘for progress and industry,* 

77iirrtrfcAf/M™ is an Aoriat form. 

Tashatf future imperfect */, ftom rt. oi-"r, 

**WiwjA rt. ish (sk. I’M), ‘to strive’, ‘endeavour': gunated form 

* It » aot qiiitf-correct to speak of tho ArcUngels in nsbtion to the Oathas, 
The Avestio torra A mesh it Spenfo, whereby are ordinarily meant the AKbangets, 

iH absent in tho Oathae. 

* T. LVII 17; Yt. XIH (Farvardlii) 7S. 

* r, LVII f. » Y. LVIX S; rr.n 2. 
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A : ‘etriviog* *, * endoavpuriiig’. The word like- 

wiuo Btaiids ilie namct of nn ndverse spirit, sn opj>uDetit of 
Sr&oslia, lus a demon of wrath, though the Toot'meoning is tJiat of 
‘wish'. In Y. XLYIII. 7, the word is modified hy the prcfiiial 
‘fii*, moaning tttorehy ‘ Jow deflireo*. Tlio context requires ue to 
interpret the word in a good sense. 

iJazascMt haso {% of A-steniJ + cM, * and'; cf, Sk. safi(ut, whicli 
is employed In the Vodns in the good sense of 'power', 'strength'. 
Ais4> cf. Sk. sahasAmt tVed.) ‘powerful’, 'mighty*. It is indeed 
dilhcult for one to understand why the %’'edic sense of tlie word 
stiould not be followed. All languages abound in onscs where a 
derogatory* Eonse oomes to he attached to words originally convoy¬ 
ing n good idea. Cf, the EugUeh words ‘despot’and ‘ knave’. Also cf, 
Ar. du^ * to speak', used in the Gathas in tho good sense', whereiifl 
in the later Avesta, the same root is restrict«l to the epetiking of 
the evil creatures.' Similarly, in tJic later Avesta, the woAl hazani^h 
stands in a derogatory eonso, os, in ZamyJlt Ynslit ({ 80), It eignifiee 
the strength of tho daevn*. In interpreting words in the Gathas, 
the Yedic meaninga of tlic corresponding Sanskrit words stand uh 
in good stead Inasmuch na, in point of time, tho Yctlas oconpy tJie 
same position with respect to what may be terme<l Sun^kril litera¬ 
ture aa the Gnthns du in relation to tho Aveatan literatuic. I^et 
us further see in what light tlie saiiie w*ord is used in tlie Gathas, 
In Y. XLIII. 4, Aa:^S (Hticogth) of the Good Mind is spoken of; 
likevriee, in Y. XXXIII. 12* powerful strcngth( Aosd)' m sought 
for. Thus, out of tho only throo contexts in the Gatlioa, where tho 
word ha:& Is used, the two, sine dah\ admit of n good sense and 
Hs the corresponding word snluts is also to be mot with in tho A^'otllc 
literature employed likewise in a good iienBe, we ore justified, n 
in'interpreting the word in this context os well, in a 
favourable light, as ‘strength* and not aa'plunder*, ‘spolia¬ 
tion ' etc. 

R-mA, Vi of/i-fitem ; rt- rtim (Vod. rom), *to trjinrjuiliae*, * to 
calm Tlio same root conveys nlao tho notion of ‘ to please * or 
‘ to rejoiceThe only other Gathlc context, Y, XLVIII. 7 , has 


* y. XXIX S (rfyaiAl • UIII WoftrnJ: XXXTI1.13 UWa, -yuvcy.)' 

* Adaeata, duvata : V^nd. XIX t, fl, 8, 41, 45 etc?,, Yt. XlX 47, 

* Aleo ct Vend. IV 1; Y. Xll 2. 
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tha form * * contra*wish/ Ueufllly, tha 

word is interpreted in tha Gonse of * strife \ and so on. 

Rut tlio Vodic Bcnfie of the word does not admit of that intetpretor 
tion. Strange enough, tliis notion of * tronquiSiKing' m handed 
down even to the Yasht literature* In Earvardin Yssht (5 95)^ where 
Mithra is spohon of as tranquilhung the risings, the word rdnift- 
ytilit from the same root rain, is used* * 

AhishyA*, Striotly’apeafcing, the form ought to be AhhAyS in 
Vi,* ns the five words used by its side all stand in that case and 
numher. We would take the analogy of Hhila in andhita. Ahita 
and dhisha* are eimllar in form, is made up of ti, *not* + d 

4- rt. Ai, *to bind, *4 /a, i* ei., not-hound, contaminated. Ahisha is 
likewise to be explained as made up of <i, not + d + rt. Ai'eA (Lt. 
^rccare; Fr. ^^crAer), to become dry + Aa, a suffix*, meaning there¬ 
by ‘nondiying'i i- ' fertility,’ 

J>fr^ScAd, */| of r-steni;' rt, d^r¥$ (Sk, dri'A), 'to make 
atrong’; also ‘to increase,’ 'to prosper*. The word ia not used 
elsewhere in the Gathas in the substantive form.' 

77i’i>cAd, Vi ^ efficient*)*; cf. Vedic 

toms, ‘powerful,’ ‘efficacious’, ‘energetio’. Also ef. Vod. towwAa, 
in tho same sense. Let us examine the use of the word elsewhere 
in the Gathas. In Y. X X X, t II, 12 {iCrjnai#i efnst'd) it 

moans ‘strength’ ‘efficiency*,* The word is used seven times in 
the Gathas and out of that in as many as six places, it is used only 
in the good sense. There could be no reason, therefore, to attach 
to the word when it is used in the seventh context, cfr., the present 
one, any other meaning but that so consistently attarched thereto 
in the Gathas. 


* Also dL *' jmcLGea yithraia mind * in Mfshef Ti. § Sae Eli^rdftd Yt* f 

* DmmeBifitei’mtorpUBta the iword to mesarn Junti' druu^hi'; MilU 

* dewlatioQ"; Spicgvil * iaipiir^". 

* Dr* MUk in bis ' Fiy$ ZarathuBbtnan Gathjia\ 18W ob»rrq 4 m jl 411 “1 
would prefer a tbCFinmal fonu in theJidverbi*] baitr/" 

* Ie but a derived form from Ahhh€t. 

* For hi^ha from rt. hichj ct haaha^ Mead'' from rt^ AarA ‘ to fbUo^ *- 

* nom, dn^f. Affdr^. 

^ For th^ ^urbai wnfio flf- Y-XLIY i5;XLYII17; XLtX*3, TbASaiuikrii 
irord *<fnA * convi^yB the notJoa of *mcr6iW5 * and"prwponty/ 

* So olw to Y. XXXI Y U. XLIU 1. XLV W. ZLVin 6 and LI 7, 
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Vdstdi Vi of rt. vatujh {Sk, ‘to fii’i ‘ to rogulato’; 

regulator. 

AoristVi pj^rasin. or * */i itm.-, rt. (Sk. stu), ‘to 
show*} ‘to teaoh,' 

TRAHSLATtON. 

Unto-yoii (tiro) CleuBh^Urvan appealed (thafl): ‘WTiatfor 
(have) you-ereated me? who eball-ehieet me?* (who may-be)* to¬ 
me (full of) endeavour, strength, tranquility, fertility, prosperity 
and-eSoioncy. There is no regulator for^mo hut Thee *(that) 
may thus teaoh* me the good industry. 

X. E. Fukeoau. 

(in'. 


* Tbtnaplios to thei^ in!iu[rl0ian} ta b3 faunil in ! G, Aiium it ddpktfd 

there to that on tho aooro of purltFDo oAii or known to biin tlint 

the unlYorsa (G^euah-Uman) was produced for ‘ pro^nw 'and ^ Induifcry; 

* o£ dosflly ifetf mi (inth^n and d-wil Thia sbowa that the fir#t lnt 0 rTOBat[ve 

phrase has a relativedaune ^UowLng it. Had the oil in iina 2 oonvay- 

edlwlideaf, instead of tbo text would have had C ftlnee to ma"). 

■ Alternativoi you^teaoh 



A FEW IDIOSYNCRASIES OF THE 
AVESTAN GRAMMAR. 

TIio following monogrfipl^ is the result of the inquisitiveness 
to dUtsoct Avestnn words witli a view to learn in detail tlio literary 
anatomy thereof. When many iustanoes of words presenting a 
certain common trait of grammatical idioByncrasy coaid be culled 
outt they go, a posiariori, to formulate a distinct rule of grammar, 
rather than bo regarded iw exceptions. For our purposes, we 
shall ratlicr adopt an a prhri method to facilitate the elucidation, 
substantiating the statements with examples, which do not bow^ 
ever claim to bo exhaustive in number. 

1. Additios ofj to rnz Root. 

A redundant^' will be found add^ to the root without alter* 
ing its meaning. The inflected form of the root thus arrived at 
is generally conjugated as the first class of roots. In several in* 
atonoos, such inflected forms of roots have been already detected, 
but, instead of being recognised as inflected, they have been regard* 
ed os distinct roots. 

1 . The root ‘to increase*, is of the third olasa i of. 

(Vd. lY. The inflected form of it , which 

also moans * to increwe and it is conjugated according to the 
first class of roots j a. (T. XLVI. 13), (Y. 

XLIV. 10} etc. 

2 . ‘to give*, e. </.* tY. XXVIII. 8), 

\y. XI. 18). I. ‘to give* (1st el.); 

(Y. XXXm. 2 ), (Y. LI. 6). 

3 . give* etc. (3rd ol.)i €, (redup. 

weak + -wv) {Y, XXXIV. 1). I. 

(Yt. XIX. 11), <Yd. XVm. 29; Tt. V. 19, 

23, etoJ. (Y. XXIX. 9), <Y. XLVI. 15) (See 11. 

8 ; p. 283), etc;’' The examples given here as being of the let cl. 

I Cluiig«&bl« to ^ or ^. 


» I, F. *• Inflected Ibrni. 
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possibly be objeeted to on the ground that or 

is the reduplicated form of the V' ^ which ib of the 3rd cL But 
in the conjugated forma, we generally find the weak base of the 
reduplication employed. However, the nominal form (Y. 

X. 9), sine du^io, points to the fact that & is an inlleoted root 
to which the snbstantire suffix m-" is direotly added ; of. 
from the etc. The iufinitive form equally requires 

to be an Inflected root. 

4. V' , 'to bo crude, cruel, hard’ (2nd cl.); e. y., 

pres. part. (Yt. XSII. 17, 35). I. (lat cl.) ; 

e. y,, (Y. IJ. 13). 

5. * to think’ (4th el.); e, (Yt. X. 71, 

105, 139). I. F. of. - f- the 

fiis^ whereof could be explained by the inflexional a only; 

^Y, XLTV. 8) seems to us mode up of_5ir-^ with the 
iofinitire suffix attached to it.* 

6. 'to sleep’; •ViH'C_past part. 

(Vd, XV 111, 46). I. F. (jgt 

{Yd, IV, 45), <Y. LVII, 16; Yt. 

X. 103).* 

7. » * to go' (4fh cl.); c. y., (Yt. XV. 53), 

r, F._jJ-«' ; s.//., (Yt. XVII. 55). 

8. ^ I to ^ Vm. 31). 

I. P,_)^Cs 4*y., vm. 31). 

9. V' *r-£r, ‘ to follow *; e. ff, .«v4-r-ir <Y. XXXIV. 2). 
I. F^r-<!r ,i cf. the nominal form -trl-ajM'v (Y. LXtI. 9), 
which is possible from the I. F, only, as the substantive suflflx (rj** 
is applied to the rool 

t/* •*!»», *to bathe* (lOtb cI.); e,y., (Vd. 

XIX, 22). I. F.^-l- * e. y., (Vd. Vir. 14,15, etc,). 

11. V at^r, 'to see '; ef. Kat-r. I. F._j 5 &-t , ; of. 

* When two ^Bntab ocniB together &na if tha sooond of tho two be^ or 

the first d^tol is changed in to ^ er 4» ; 4 , g.,j^ + . 

* After the root a reditndont - is inBerted: g, s, IV, i j p. 283. 

• This word Is usuollv eatplnlaed os ao instaace of oompoand verbs. It may 
tetter te explained ss aboTo. as otherwise with whioh is a notofthe^ Srd 
daas. the compound root here employed would te said to stand io the second class, 

• With the tTBoaposUion of ■* and ^, 

36 
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'irhero o'?-" is added to tUo Ii F. jJ-'f ; 

(Y, XLIV, b). 

X2. V"deceive’ (lOUi el.); ?‘i 

(Y. XLIIL ti). 1. F._5^; oL where Uio 

infinitive saffix is added to the I. F.^**i3 ,* 

IS. *to rAnVe'; e. g^t (Yt. XIII, HG). 

1. : e. tf-T imperative 3/3 Atm. from V' 

XXXIV. 7 i LVni. 5). 

14. 1 * dig ^ r jf-t -**oAt-*3 (Vd^ XTTI- 5j 

LF.^), 3-^ ; e. g.f (Vd. II. S2). 

15. ‘to hold*; e. y., (Y, XI. 17% I. F. 

e. 0.1 Jo'^i^^ns. (Visp, XVII, 1 ; XXI. 1; Y. LXII. 11). 

16. , * to become *; f. (Y. XXXIII. 10). 

I. F. ; of. infinitive * 

II. AudITIOS Qf » TO THB RooT. 

In a few instanoes , appears to liave been added without any 
definite reason to the gnnated form of the root. 

1. V , ‘ to protect’t e- (Y. XI A. lOJ. 1. a . 

• 0. a., ovj'^i>'»£r (Y. LVIL 16 ; Yt- X, 103). 

2 Zr iV . ‘ to lepd ■; ..,,.. o«....W« (Yt. TOI. 8. 89). 
T T? ilm* (Y. XXVIII. 6). 

3. V" iite, *to fill* ; e.y., (Vd.IV, IT). I. F. 

ii'*a; of. where the abstract suffix • is added to the 

root* with an ^ (see TV. 2 below). ^WT Vi 

4. V" ‘to put faith in’ e. g., (Y. XXXI. .1). 

LF. »V; e, g., .«,-A (Y. XXXI. 2). Cf. 

(Y.XX:X.ll). n 

5. *to live’; e.g,, (Y. XXXIX 1). 

IF cf. *«ii"'**<^* ^ . 

*io koovr'i >.3; lY. XXVin. Wi 

XX^'^TetoS. LF.^fc i .. J.. o-jJ-KY. XXK 3 , X^I. 

6. XT.TV 31 This is not an infinitive form aa ts hitherto ex- 
plaiS; L » P^. 8tn,. 1/1 ,ith . .ddod to the root.,;^k. For 

. 8m ,. 181 not. 1. • a • V»**' • ‘ '““™ ' • 
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phonotio pnrpoecS) » ia mseried batireen i and m; of. 

8. *to give^ , (Y. XXXIY. I). L F. 

Ccf* I* 3 above; p. 230), i3iS; e. y., (Y. XLVI, 15), 

(far furtlior explanation, see the preceding -word), 

III. Is^sehtiob' or ra tsb bodt of the boot. 

In the Avesta a few pairs of roote may be named diffining 
from each other by an internal •*, without materially affeot-Ing 
their eignificatione. 

1. ‘to seek' etc,; r.^., (Y, XXXIH. 6); 

and V "1 * to seek ' etc.; e. y,, (Y, XXXII. S). Cf. 

.*0-- o^.-ro (Y. XXXin. 4). 

2. ‘to wish, desire’; y,, w^-* (Y- L, 1); and 

■x/" , ‘ to wish, desire'; (Y. UTI, 6). 

3- V* t ’to endeavour'; c. y., (Y. XXVTII. 4; 

XLIIL 9); and jn-^ro, oj-ipo; itv^^ro (Y. XLTTT. 

16 ). 

4, i-*, ‘to rise' ; y., (Vd, XXI. 5, 9, 13,17); 

and Wj , ‘ to rise'; e. y., (Yt, VIII. 0, 42). 

5. ‘to go’; s. y., j^j (Y, XLVL 16); and <y/‘ ***w, 

* to go * ? r. y., (Yt. X. 95). 

6. ei^i, ‘to grow’; ir.//., <^vJM»ajA> (Y. XLTV. 3); and 
V , *to grow'; e. y., (Y. XXXI, 6),‘ 

IV, ISSERTIO.V OF A. E£Dm<mANT tBTTBIl AFTER THE BOOT, 

Before the abstract and infinitive sotHxeSt which ore attached 
directly to the root, a redundant letter la sometimes found inserted. 

L i^ic* . Inflected form — , from which the abst, 

noun is (Y. XXXIV. 1), whore before an -• is 

inaorted, 

2, liie, Inflected form *=; , from which comes the 

abstract noun (Y. XXXT TT. 14) with an inserted 

before e*T . 

3. ■%/* . Inflected form = , from which is formed the 

* As an mttaniM of a root cot omployed in tlM»,.vorM form but such u 
could bo aflcertained from ita nnmlnal fbmi, may be named y ^ ^ »*to revere’; 

O'* (Y. XLYL 9J oiu] employed in the noininftl fonn 

•StHl. 
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infiDitiTe (Y, XLT V. 6) -whaw w preceded by 

an •*. 

4. ‘to hear’ forms ita abstract noun 
(T. XZXni. 4 i XLIY. 13) with a ^ before *■»»► 

5. ■%/* * to love*. Infinitive form — (Y. 

LXXI. 13) n-itb an before the inf. tennination. 

6. t *to carry’. Inf, form (Vd- 

II. 24} with an ^ added after the roob 

7. V" ‘to destroy*. Inf form = (Y- 

XLVI, 11) witli^ an ■* inaertedu 

8. j ‘to do*. Inf. form =a fY. XXXTTt. 

6; XLHI. 11) with ■*»* added. 

V, Sr ST ACT 1 C Pkcpliabitiis. 

The Zamy&t Yaeht, aeotion 81 runs as follows: 

.frtM -ibO'-i" -VmJ' -KMf 

It is evident that the reciter of the Ahnna'^^irya is the Holy 
Zarathnehtra, although, strangely enough, in the above sent6noe,tbe 
Av^tan words for the Holy Zarathushtra stand in the accusative 
cose, whilst the thing recited, vU,, the Ahuna Yaiiya, stands in the 
nominative case. However, the word , which is an 

adjective qualifying Ahun6 Vairtj&y stands correctly in the accU' 
sative. In Yasna IX. 14, the same idea is eitpres^ but in that 
context no such inaccurate construction occurs. 

In Visperat 11. 7, a sentenca runs as under : 

The intransitive verb ■jvj*-*, ‘ is' cannot have any objects. 
In the above seutence, tO’-“ and as appositionals to 

should have stood in the nominative case, but, as the sen¬ 
tence runs, they stand in the accusative, which is evidently a 
mistake. 


K, E. PUNIGAB. 





A MITHRAS LITURGY. 

(Traaslfttod from the text of A Dieterichr Leipzig: 
Ttilboer 1903.) 

Be propitious to mei Frovideoce and FatOi as I write these 
first traditional myeterlea. But to my child alone grant Immor" 
tality, for he is an mitiant worthy of our power* that power which 
the great God, Helioa Mithras bade that 1 should receive from hia 
archangel, that I tdone an eagle, might soar to Heaven and all 
things see. 

This is tlie prayer of invocation:'— 

First origin of my origin, first beginaing of my 1>vginning, first spirit 
of tim spirit which is in me, God>givcn fire for the mixing of wimt is mixed in 
me, typo of the fire in me, type of the water io me, earth-suhstonce, type of 
my earth-schslance, complete bwiy of me, ihc nmn (or xronniB), cniinmgly 
moalded by a glorions arm and an imperisbuble right hand in n lightlest 
world illominod hy the Kay, in a soiU-Ietiii world infntjcd with ii Soul. 
If it seemed good to yon, Iwnd me over, mo hold hy iiiiinortol birth, to the nature 
which lies beneath mo, that after tho necessity which circumvents me Jind presses 
on me sore, I may see the immortal Beginning with the immortal spirit, whh 
the immortal water, with the dry bod and the air ; that I may be bom again 
in spirit, that 1 may bo dedicated and Biat the holy spirit may breathe in me, 
that 1 may marvel at the holy fire, that I may behold the abyss of conrisc, iJmt 
dire flood, and diai the life-breathing encompassing atr may hear me, since 1 
shall behold to-day witli immorhil eyes, 1, mortal bora from a mortal womb, 
bettered by a mighty power and by* the iiiipcrishsible vight band with 
deathless spirit the dcathles.s Aeon and foe Jfasterof the crowns of fire, I, made 
holy by holy parification, since beneath me lie power of men’s soals stands as 
nothing. And this I sliall take on myself again after the bitter and toilsome 
necessi^* which oncompcisaes and presses sore npon me, I, (man or woman), 
according to tbe decree of God which ohangeth not. For 1 cannot reach 
being mortal born the heights wboro the immortal Ump barns with golden 
flames. Stand still then, imperishable nature, and let me Free at oneo to escape 
from the nece^ity which heeds no prayer and presses sore. I am the son. 

IXSTRUCTIOKS TO THl IxiTlAST. 

Dr&w breath from the tojb, breathing them in three 
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timee ab powerfully as posBiblo- Tbon thou wilt perceive thyaelf 
made light and striding upwards. Thou wilt imagine thyself 
suspended in sir* Thou wilt hear no Tolce of man or beast, but 
neither wilt thou see any mortal thing of earth at that hour, but 
thou wilt see every immortal thing. For thou shaJt see the divine 
arrangement of that day and hour, tlio gotls of day going up to 
heaven and others desoeudingi and the path of the gods which you 
see will appear through the Bisk, my father. Similarly the Flute 
will bo visible, the origin of the wind that dooth service. For thou 
shaft see as it were a dnte hanging on the Disk, unending in the 
regions towards the west, as it were an east wind. If the other 
points to the region of the east, in that direottou the vision will 
turn. Thou shalt see the gods gazing at thee and moving toward 
thee. Lay then the huger of silence on thy mouth and say, 
Silence Silence Silence‘\ the sign of the living imperishable God, 
Protect me, Silence” Then pipe a long piping, then whistle and 
speak, and then shalt thou see how favourably the gods look upon 
tW, and move toward thee no longer, but proceed to tlioir mdivi* 
dual order in the scheme. 

When thou seeat the upper world pure and solitary with 
neither God nor angel moving therein, wait to hear the crack of a 
great thunder overwhelm thee. Say again **Silence, Silence*', 

Pbatzr, 

I am a atar, j'oor EeLlow wttmlpiTr, shining Troni the deep. 

When thou hast said this, the disk will at once unfold. 

After tliou hast prayed this secood^pmyer, Silence”, and the 
rest, pipe twice and whistle twice, and at once thou shalt see stars 
coming from the sun’s diak, five rayed, very many, filling the 
whole air, Say then again, Silence, Silence ", and when the Disk 
has opened thou wilt see an immeasurable oirole, and fiery doors, 
shut* Then close thy eyes and repeat this following prayer:— 

Tamn PrATsa. 

Hear me, Iiew* me, (man or woinuu). Lord wlio host iMfrod wilt thy 
bruuth the fioiy portalB of histveii, Twy-bodied, Fire-widdw, Light-creator, 
Kn>-hrcothtog, Firo-boW, Ghostly Light, Jcy of Fire, Fair Hadianeo, Lord of 
Radiance, Firo-bodjed, Radianec-givtng, Firo-sowiag, Fire-dispeniing, Life- 
radianee, FJru-whirling, Radiauce-moviog, Lightning-dispenser, Fame of 
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RstlictiicG, Radiaace>mcrOA 9 Gr, SbjHSonqncror, Open onto 010 80 that (on acconnt 
oE bitter ino!actable ncco^Aity tlmt arges mo oorc) I may call upon thoao nmnO!} 
tbat never took upon tltemselvoe liumun !i1ui[io nor bnvo Itccn cluarljr fa^liioned 
by houian apccch or voico, tlie immortal, living precious name? UEiU, lOO otc. 

Say all this ^vith fire and epirifc, finishing the first, then 
beginning the second, till thou hast said to the end the seven un- 
dying go^ of the world, When Utou haat said tjiia, thou wilt 
hear thunder and noise in the surrounding air, end thou wilt feel 
thyself shaken. Say thou again (Prayer.) Thou open 

tbinfl eyes and thou wilt see the doors open and the world of the 
gods that is within the doors, so that thy spirit will run together 
and ascend with joy and pleasure at the sight. 

Then stand and draw in a great breath of feho divine. 

And when thy soul is at rest again, say; 

Como faUhcr, Lord, arcbindoru pUotnza peripbotuxa bnlhix etimoamcro- 
pboruUiRtiorioprotbripbonitbi. 

When thou hast said this the rays will turn towards thee, and 
thou wilt be in the midst among them. When thou hast done 
this, thou wilt see a god rather young, beautiful, with fiery hair, 
in a white cliibon with a olamys of purple, crowned with flame. 
At once greet him with the Fire^eeting : 

lioni, of groat power nod might, Helios, Lord of Sky iind Barth, God of 
gods, mighty Uthy Breath, mighty thy power. I^rd, if it acorn good to thoo. 
herald me to tbo greatoot Ood who ougonderod Ihce and made thco, that, a 
mortal, I, son of the woman...born of the mortal womb of ..sod of tLoapcrmatic 
ichor and to-dny born again by tltoo, I, calM to immortality from among so many 
myriads In this hotir in accordance with the will of Ihu God supremely good 
strive and dcairo to worship thne tts a mortal may. 

When thou hast done this, ho will come to the Pole and thou 
wilt see him striding round ns on© on a journey. 

But do thou gaze upon him. and give forth a long bellow as 
though with a horn, with the whole power of thy breath, torturing 
thy side, and kiss thy amulets and say first of nil towards the 
right **Prote€i me, Pros^muri ", And whoa thou hast said this, 
thou wilt see the doors opened and seven maidens coming from 
the Deep in linen robes, having the faces of snakes. They are 
celled the Fate-Goddesses of heaven, holding golden sceptres. 

When thou seest this, greet them thus; 

Greeting ye seven Fate Uoddogsea of heoven, holy and goml imiJens, re- 
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vorel in lU. cnmnitnihn nt Minimlrrophor, mnst 

irih^^^rPilbr. Chre|«^ntbi59. Htiil the ««<.nd M<!D«ehe^, 

Hiil thMhiri M^hrun. Hiil tlii^ foarth ArarmwUfi. Tlail the fifth Echommi , 
Hiiilthe^ixtlt richn.>n4tte4. tl3iUhes<*venth Erourorolinw. 

Then cmne seven more gode forward havmg 
bnllB with liflon girdles and Bevon diadems of gold- 
they'who are called the Lcrdfl of the Polo of heaven, i^om thou 
must greet in similar wise, each by tholr own name,— Kail guar¬ 
dians of the Axis, saoted and atrong young men, who under on 
„m,n»ndt«mtl.ociKling h.b of "’•“I 

down thunder and lightning and shooks of earthquake and thunder¬ 
bolt at^ainst the tribes of the impious, hut upon me, who ain pure 
and G^-feating, health and int^Hy of bmiy and etren^h ot 
hearing and sight, and a peaceful soul in the good 
.present dav, O my Lords. O gods of great gw Hail the fet 
Aietonthi, Hail the second Mercheimeros, “ 

chiour. Hail the fourth MesargiltiV, Hail the fifth Chich^lith , 
HaU the sixth Ermiohthath6ps, Hail the seTcath EorasioM. 

Wlion they take their places here and there in the ordw, IgK 
into the air an i thou shalt sis lightnings descending and the Ught 
fflawino^ and the earth shaken, and the evermighty God deeoandmg, 
having a .awalanaaoa all light, yaang with gohlaa Imir, roW la 
white llaca, crowned with gold, hie lege clad with a white clothing, 
holding- in his Imnd the golden shoulder of a huIliKsk. This shoul¬ 
der ie'the great Bear that moves the heaven and tunw it back, 
wandering hour by hour up and down. Then wUt thou ^ hght- 
uiuff springiDg from his eyes and stars darting from hia body. 
Then do thou bellow a long hBllowing, till thou oanst do no more, 
torturing thy belly, that thou mayat move together thy five semiea, 

kissing thy amulets again, and saying , , , 

Motrimophprim«i.hnreri*5n over .no. aliide with me m my soal, forget me 

not,forfiaihophjQenUirapiotUbId» thw. 

And with a long bellow look the god m the face and greet 

water. Hail Wd Founder of earth. Hall Lord of spirit. 
Lord, bom anew I depart in that I am eaalled, and in that I am exalted I die. 
Bom in the birth tlmt engender, life, freed from death I go on the way thou 
hast creott'd. ordaineil and made n Goemment. 

Jam*3 Elbot Plbckbr. 


GREEK AND LATIN ALLUSIONS TO THE 
RELIGION OF XERXES. 

INTRODnCTION. 

The subject of the religion of the Ancient Persian Kings, 
And the question whether the line of the Achtemenidie were true 
Zoroastrians is a matter tliat has received considemble attention 
anioug Ir&niau seliolors, as will be clear from A glance at the 
partial bibliography given by Jackson in The /eurnn/ of the Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Soeiet^t vol. 21, p> note. A general summary 
of the topic in its various liearitigs has been given by tlio same 
writer in his chapter on the religion of the AohmmeniBna in Gei¬ 
ger and Kuhn'a (rriindrm der Jranisehen Fhiloloffie, vol. 2, pp. 
687-6 9 J. The A vesta itself makes no mention of the Achtemeni- 
dm. Tim sources of information on the topic are therefore the 
Old Persian inscriptions, certain non-IrtliiiAU inscriptions, allusions 
in tlio Pahlavi literature and in Firdausi's t%Ah Ndmah, the Old 
Testament, and other oriental sonrees, as well as a considerable 
body of references in the Greek and Homan classics. It is from 
the classical side that I have taken an interoet in this theme, and 
since there are several passages in Greek and Romaii class teal 
writers that throw light on the religious beliefs and practices of 
Xerxes, I have thought it worth while to review these passages 
briefly, wifcli the idea of presenting for others the opportunity of 
judging wlietber the state meats that they contain, viewed alone 
by themselves, will warrant us in placing this Peraian monarch 
among tire followers of Zoroaster. In collecting my material, 1 
have received help from my friend and teacher, Frofessor'Jaekson, 
who bad gathered a number of references bearing on the religion of 
Xerxes wbile making bis researches into the general question of 
the religion of the Aohjemenidse. I would add as a foreword that 
I purpose merely to give an objectivo treatment of the material 
found in the.se classical writers, whatever its value may or may not 
be. Xo synthetic treatment either by comparison with data taken 
S7 
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ironi iiiHCTiptious or frotii tho Avestti) is fittemjitecli witli tlie 
excojjtioD of A few refarejicae givoii in passing. 

DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT. 

In treating tills quostion my liinii lias bsen to doterroine 
whether the oonduot of Xerx^t so faj as we know it, wasi in keep 
ing with the well-known tenets and praotioes ol Zoroaatrisnism, 
and under this general head I have sought to draw infereooea from 
the following particular cousldarations i his treatnicot of tli© 
elementst earth, hro, and water; his adUetenco to the Magi and 
their priestly away ; liis attitude towards other religions ; and the 
identiiicstloii or non-ldetitiflcatiou, with Avestan deities, of certain 
gotlfl whom el ass teal writers mantlon as worshipped by Xeixi^. 
XERXES'S TREATlitENT OF THE ELEMENTS, 

FinK.— The first point for oonsidemtion is Xerxes s treat¬ 
ment of the elementfi, firsi earth and water, ^ a shall discuss 
tliese in the order montionjed, Tlie fact that fire was used by the 
Persians to destroy the temples and cities of the Athenians and 
tlieir allies during the Gr«oo-Perflinn War is proved by tlie testi- 
raoijy of many ^STitere, The most complete and intorrating des¬ 
cription of Xerxes’s viotorious march on Athens is given by 
Herodotus {History, 8.33 seq.) and tlmt account is Bupplemented 
and supported by statements of Plutarch, Pausatilas, Nepos, Justin 
and Quintus Curtius Rufus. We learn, for example, from Plutarch 
L) that tlie family chapel of Thernistoclea at Phyla in 
Attica, was burnt by the Persians under Xerxes. The oracle and 
sanotunrj’ of Apollo, at Abffi In Phocis, was also destroyed by fire 
(PauBaiiiaa, D^:ription of 10, 35, 3), and the torcli was 

successively set to the cities and temples of the HaUartians {Ihtd, 
9, 32, 5), to HyampolU, {Ibid. 10, 35, G) and other Phocian towns 
{Plutarch, TAffwis, 9 ; Quintus Curtius Rufus, Hkt. Ale:e. 3, 10, 9; 
Pauaanias, Dssetiptiofi of (rfMctf 10, 33, S), together with their 
sanctuaries, to Thespiie, Plat®®, and at last to hated Athens and 
its shriaes. (Justinua, Bist. 2, 12 ; Nepoa, Thimts. 4). Even 
aacred Delphi was assailed, but was saved by a thunderstorm which 
frightened away the attacking party. (Pauaanias, Dtscriptim cf 
Greece, 10, 7,1; Plutarch, Name, 9 *, Juatinus, Bist. 2, 12). 

BuB.\ura bt Xeqxss or tee Greek Temples lv Hellas.—I t 
may not be amiss to quote &om the account of Herodotus as given 
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in hia Wator^ (8, 92-38, 50): “Thn hflrbarinniii (PetuitUie) overran 

the ^v]lo]e Iaui] of Phocis.and delivered both tho cities and the 

temples to the Haines. Tliey destroyed the city of Drytuos by fire 
ami also the following places ; Charadra, Erochos, Tethronion.) 
Ainphikaia, Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, Elateia, Hyampolia, Parapota- 
mini, and Abso. At the last-named place there was a temple of 
Ajyollo, rich and furiiiaiicd with treasuries and votive offerings in 
profusion, and the seat of an oracle was there at that time as well 

as now. This temple they plundered and burnt;.and tliey set 

fire to Pauopeus and Ifeulis and Aiolis *’.and Delphi was 

attaoketl.and Attica was laid waste with fire.-, “and he 

(Xerxes) burnt Thespitt! and Platujaj because he was infonnod by 
the ThelxinB tliat these cities were not taking the part of the 
Modes." 

Bouniso or TH* Gukbk Tkjiplks in Asia Minor. — In Asia 
Minor, among those Greeks who refused subinissiun to Persia, 
there was likewise a similar record of destruotion, for, as we learn 
from Strabo ((rcoy- Id, 1, 5 ; of. Quintus Curtius Rufus, Hiat. Ale£- 
7, 5, 28), all tlie temples there were burnt with the Bingle excep¬ 
tion of the famous seat of worship at Epheaue, the gigantic fane of 
Dianu. Thus a fiery vengeance was wreaked upon the allied lotii- 
ana and Athenians, who at the beginning of the Ionic revolt had 
set fire to Sartlis, its temples, and its sacred groves. (Herodotus, 
UkL 7.8: 7.U.) 

Saciied Firk At Delphi Goes Out, —‘But tliiauseof fire by 
Xerxes m a means of destruction can hardly be called a desecration 
of tho sacred element, for the temples and houses were built of stone 
and of wood which are products of cartli. Tlie mingling of one 
pure element with another pure element, or of fire and ita natural 
aflSnity, wood, waa in a technical sense no real act of desecration. 
Besides, the ascendancy of fire over tho power of the Greek divi¬ 
nities was thus typified and proved. And yet it is important and 
Interesting to note that Delphi, where the sacretl (ire of Apollo 
was ever kept burniog, was attacked by a division of the Persian 
army, and, acconling to the stateuient of one ancient autlior 
(Plutarch, jVmwio, 9,) the anored flame was, on that occasion, 
allowed to go out. One cannot help wondering what would liave 
been tlie Persian king's attitude toward the ever-blaging hearth- 
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stono of the Italic goddess Vesta, Ijad bo come in contact with the 
Roman nation. 

Use or Eebe-Akbows st Xwutis.—Eurthermoro we know that 
the Persians did not besiiato to nso fire as a weafjon of offetioo, for 
we are told by Merodotua (Z/ist. 9.112) that whan the raninant of 
the Athenians who had tarried in Athens barricuded them selves 
on the acropolis and built a wooden palisade across the onttance, 
*'the Persians put tow around their arrows, lighted it, end then 
shot them against the palisade^’. 

(i) Eakte: BujatAL.—On the treatment of earth by the Per* 
slan monarch we have several refertmoea. His demand from the 
Greeks of earth and water (Herodotua, 7.32; Polybius, Hist. 

9.38; Plutarch, ITtemie, G), ia hardly aignificant from a religious 
point of view, being merely typical of the surrender by tlio Greek 
to the Persian of the sovereignty over lant! and son, Mora signi¬ 
ficant ie his attitude toward burial. Herodotus (/As/. 1.140) tells 
us that the Persians in their own day buried (y* kraptotisi) their 
dead, but ** the body of a Persian nian'^ he says, is not buried 
until it lias been torn by a bint or a dog; (the Magians, 1 know 
for a certainiy, have this praotioe for they do it openly.) How¬ 
ever that may be, the Persians cover the body with wax and then 
bury it in the earth." It ia worthy of notice tliat the direct 
pollution of the earth by the corpse was thus avoided by the cover¬ 
ing of wax about the b<^y- There are two passagee, however, in 
which Herodotus gives ucoonuts of burials that were authorired 
and sanctioned by Xerxes, In one case, the burial of Artachales, 
a favorite general and a member of the Achmmenian family, who 
died as the result of siokness; in another, the burial of the dead 
at ThermopylBc. Of the former incident he writes (//tsZ. 7.117); 

Xerxes coualdered his loss a great misfortune, and carried him 
forth and hurled {thdjtsi) liim with great honor, and the wliole 
army joined hi throwing up a mound for him.’'' Of tlie latter 
incident he says (Hist, 0.24): “For all those of bis army who wore 
lying dead at Thermopyln (there were as many as twenty thou¬ 
sand in all) with the exception of about one thousand whom he 

(unburied), he dug trendies and burled, laying over them 
leaves and heaping earth upon them, so that they might not be 
licen by the men of the fieet.” Here the leaves jwrbapa served, 
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AB did the to preveut actual contact between the eiirtli and 
the dead body^ and we must reineml^ that in time ot' war tnatiy 
a religious tenet donbtleaB had to receive a more Utxiral inter¬ 
pretation. 

Disposal of the Dsao by Dofis^—Aproftos of this general 
point regarding burial^ it was a fact according tg Herodotus f IJist, 
r.lft7)t that multitudes of Indian dogs ( Ittdikin ) 
aooompaoied the host that invaded Greece, but whether tlieir pre- 
senoe in the army had anything to do with tlia Mugian method of 
disjtoaing of the dead aecordlng to Zoroastrian custom, or whether 
they were need as draught-animals, can hardly be dehnitely de¬ 
termined, 

BuRtAt Aus'b of Njse Chilumn,— Host important, if it 
have any religloua bearing, which is denied by Rapp (Z/sitetihrlft 
(for ^f 9 r^entUandis^^he Ga^dlscAftft 20.ai-g4), is the following state¬ 
ment of Herodotus (/AW. 7» 114) relative to a oortiiin action of 
Xerrea in Greece: “ and having iieard timt the piece was eulled 
‘ nine roads * they buried there alive nine boys and girls of the 
inhabitants. Burying alive is a Persian custom, as I have 
Icarued that even Amestrls, the wife of Xerxes, when slie had 
grown old, buried fourteen ehildreiiof the Persians, ofdlatinguishied 
parentage (^eontun cpiphaneAn dndfdn), to propitiate (itd/dcfoir/* 
on behalf of herself the god who is said to be under the 
earth (/y vpa pin lepoinerw fljndi the^Y'. The ‘'god below 
the efirth" ia perhaps Ahriman ; and it may bo argued that w© 
liave in this not an allusion to demon-worship, like tlm liuman 
siicrihces in India to X&ll or DuTgit> 

IsvoKiso THE Curse of Ahbimas.—A s a support to this latter 
conjecture as to Ahriman, wo have the story told by Plutarcli 
28) that when Theniistocles as an exile from Athens, 
came for asylum to the Persian court, the king,— either Xerxes or 
Artaxerxes (there is some doubt which of tho two is intended: 
see below)— rejoicing that one who had been Persia's bittereat foe 
hod now come to him, “spoke as though this were the greateet 
possible piece of good fortune, and. In his prayers begged Ar/m<T- 
nhs (Aliriman) to make his enemies ever continue to banish their 
ablest men." He is said to Imve ufibred a sacrlSce to the gods 
and to have drunk wine at once, and during tlie night in his sound- 
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eat sleep ho thrice caUed aut: “1 have got Themietoclofi the 
Athenian''. But regarding tho identity of this Poreian mounrch 
who TBoeived Tliemistocles, the ancient historians themselves were 
divided. Some, like Pphorus, Binon, Clitarehas, and HeracUdes 
said that it was Xer^EOs (Plutarch, 7'hetnt*. 27)^ but othetrSi includ¬ 
ing Thucydidae, and Cliaron of LaJiipsacus luaintainod tliat it was 
Artaxerses, hie son (Thucydides, IA^7\ Kepos, Jlatim. 9; 
Plutarch, TAemis. '27). StiU, whether it be the father, or the son, 
it is clear that .4r»fii«wf(W or the Avestan Aluimnn, was a Ijeiog 
with whoso function this royal Persinn faituly was familiar, and 
whom they did nut hesitate to refer bo when invoking a curse. 

(c) Watuk: The HitLssPosT Lashed.—V ery curious is 
Xerxes’s treatujent ofthe tliirtl dement, water. In Herodotus 
7 , 35 ) we read the following account of his action when a storm 
had flestroyeti his firat bridge-of• boats over the Hollesiwmt’. “When 
Xerxes heard it, Ijeing inceufled at the Hellespont, he gave oooi- 
iiiaud tljat three huntlred blows should be applietl wiUi the lash and 
that o pair of sliacklea should be loweretl into the eea. And I have 
recently heard tliat he also sent branders to brand the Hellespont. 
And he ordered tho beaters, moreover, to say brutal and arrogant 
thiiigB: ‘ 0 bitter water, thy nwister iuttiots this punishment 

upon time, because tliou didst dishoner him, thougli tliou hadst 
Hudered nothing unworthy at bis Imnds- And King Xerxes will 
cross thee whether tliou art willing or not. And no one of men 
will justly offer eacrifice to thee, on the ground that thou art a 
stream muddy and briny.' He liadc them punish the sea by such 
means and he hade them to cut off the hefti.1s of those who had 
supervised the bridging of the Hellespont. 

ATOSfiSifiJfT FOtt THE ISSULT TO THE ttE-LIiESPONT*'"^ QuitS 111 
ooutraat to this scene is the picture which the Gi^k liietorian 
draws wdien the army was about to cross the bridge after its 
raatorstiun. Describing this event Horodotue {Hist. 7. says: 
** During one day, then, they wore making preparations to orgeH 
over, and on the next day they waited for the aun, desiring to see 
him rise, and in the meantime ottered all kinds of ineense upon tlxe 
bridges and fitrowod tho way witli braiicbcs of myrtle. Then, as 
tho Bun wae rising, Xerxee' poured a libation from a golden cup 
into the ssji, and pi-ayod to tho sun that no accident might befall 
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Him such (Ut should caubo him to cease from subduing Europe until 
he Had come to its farthest limits. Alter having thua prftye<l be 
tfirew the oup into the Hellespont, and with it a golden mixing' 
bowl and a Pexsiati sword wHicb they call dHiulIja; but whether 
he OAst them into the sea as an ofiering dedicaterl to the sun, or 
whether he had repented of his scourging of the Hellespont ami 
desiteil to present a gift to the eoa as amende for that, I cannot 
certainly B&yJ* 

Lashixo of tbe Hellebpqxt IxEEC[7SAiii,K. — Viewed from live 
distance of the twentieth century, tlie scourging of the sen seems 
like the act of a petulant child, and the Persian rnler's claim to 
suvereigrity over the ocean recalls a similar claim whioh the ser¬ 
vants of Canute, the Danish K.ing of England, made for their 
master. But if Xerxes had any real religious veneration for this 
one of the elements, it is difficult to see how lie could have 
been led to such an act of sacrilege. Even the claim that the 
Hellespont was salt and tlierafore not the elomeni of pure water, 
oould harrlty serve os an excuse. Inasmuch as the Avestan Vouth 
K aahn and Chiifehmtn are usually identified with the Caspian Sea 
and Lake Urumiab respectively, both of wliieh ore extremely 
saline. (Cf. Jackson : Pireia, Pn^i nml Presm^^ pp. 70, 7i). 

ZoitOXSTRIAX FRATrBES IX TTIE ^Vo1t3l^lF OF XlBXES,—^It sHould 
be noted hero that the worship of the sun, to whom, ljy tlie way, 
Xerxes also offered a libation liefore tlie battle of Thermopyl^ 
(Herodotus, Jlist, 7.223), is gHunioely IVLusdeau and Eoronstrian, 
while the perfume and myrtle strewed by the Magi recall tlie 
hadJuinftepnttt and urmrd of Oio Avesta, Nor is it witliout interest 
that perfume and myrtle were put to a similar use in Susa, when 
the Persianfl of that city first received word from Xerxes of the 
destruction of Athens. This we know from Herodotus 
0.09) who says; “ The first message which came to Susa, 
annouDomg that Xerxes had Atiiens in his possession, so greatly 
rejoiced the Persians who bod Wn left behind, tfiat they strewed 
all the roads with myrtle boughs and offered incense perpetually, 
and oontinued in sacrifices and feasting." 

ScMMAKT OF XSHXES’a T«KATMENT OF THE EtEHESrS.^It Would 
seem therefore, in conaideTutiou of all the facts, that Xerxes's treat¬ 
ment of water would tend to prove that he was not a strict 
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Zoroastrinn. Tlie evidence, hoATover, with regard todiis treatment 
of earth reveala a more orthoclox care, especially in the burial of tte 
dead, who, as wo have aeon, wore ptobablj' covered with wax or 
leaves to prevent actual contact with, and henoa pollution of, the 
soil. In the case of fire he did not scruple to use it as a weapon of 
offence and a meiliura of reA'cngo, On the whole, in his treatment 
of the elements, he seems to have been under the influence of policy 
or momentary Impulse rnthar than to have been guided by any 
deep-seated roligiotis oonvictioDB or laws. 

XERXES'S ADHERENCE Tt) THE >IAGI. 

Xeiixes ax Aohehext of the Maoi.—T lmre is no doubt at 
all that Xorxea was an adherent of :the Magi, for there are 
numerous references to these priests in the olasaical accounts of the 
Grecian expedition. For example, tlie Magi conducted sacrifices 
for him at Ilbm {Herodotus, fJist, 7. 43), on the coast of Tlioasaly 
(Herodotus, Bist. 7- 191), and at tlio river Strymon where a horse- 
sacrifice took place (Herodotus, Hist, 7.113). They were consnitr 
ed hy the King also to explain the meaning of on eclipse 
(Herodotus 7. 37), and it was perhaps at their instigation 
that the Greek temples were firad^ as the Homan orator Cicero 
{De Lej. 2. 10, 26) believetl. We ars also told that the Persian 
king to whom Themistocles came, if it indeed were Xerxes, 
had that famous Athenian instructed in tlie arts of the Magi. 
fPlutarch, l^hemis, 29V. 

SlGXlFtCAXCE OF XsBXEs’s AntlEnBXCE TO THE MA01.~StiU it 

is by no means certain that a Maglan was necessarily a Zoruas- 
trian, and yet, since the question is here being treated from the 
stand^wint of clasaical references only, it should be noted and 
emphasized that the Greeks and Romans, oitlier bocahse of tradi- 
tion, or for some other reason, believed Zoroaster to be a Magian, 
and even the founder of the sect of the Magi and of tlio Magic art. 
The pros and eoas of the question have been fuUy discussed by 
Professor Jackson, in lus book ZoroasUrt the I^ophet of Ancient 
Irani (pp- 138, 141, and appendix 5), and need not be repeated 
here, since only the classical view is sought. 

In support of tTiis view, however, it may be pointed out that 
according to Herodotus {Bht, 1,14O), the Magi had their dead 
torn by a bird or by a dog, which is a Zoroastrian custom, and 
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there muy bo some slight aignifioanee in the fact that the Bomftti 
writer Plitiy {Nnt. Hist. 30. 2. 8) calls one of the prominont Alugi 
of Xerxes's time tlio ** second Zoroaster" {alium Zoroa^tren), If 
we consider only the daasicol evtdeneo adduced on this point we 
ate inevitably led to the conclusioti tliai Xerxes, by the mere fact 
of his association, with tlio Magi, made open acknowledgment of at 
least a formal adUetenca to the religion of Zoroaster. 

XERXES'S ATriraDE TOWARDS OTHER RELIGIONS. 

Xkbkks ToLEitAKT ot THE Hesiiiiw RELiotox.— I tcalise that 
any argument [jused on the question of religious tolerance can have 
hut slight weight, and yet X cannot but fool that If Xerxes were 
in spirit a true Zoroastriaii we ouglit to find him toteraui of tlie 
religions of other nations. Classical writers give us glimpses of 
hill] in his relation to the religious systems of the Jews and of the 
Greeks. From Josephus, the Jewish historian of the first century 
A.D., who wrote in Greek tlie annals of his own people, we have 
the following passage 11.5.1); Upon tlie death of Darius, 

Xerxes, his son, took the kingdom; and, as he inherited his father’s 
kingdom, he Inlierited also his piety towards God and honour of 
Him; for he followed his fiither’s example in all matters relating to 
divine worship and he was exceedingly friendly to the Jews.” The 
historian then goes on to say tlmt Xerxes sent Esdras, the |.Trie8t, 
to .Torusalom with powers plenipotentiary and w'ith money sufficient 
for completing the hutldlng of Jehovalt’s temple, which had been 
begun and continued during the reigns of Gyrus and Darius 
Hystospis. And in bis letters patent to the Jewish priest, the 
Persian king orders sacrifice to bo made for himself and the royal 
family to the god of the Hebrews at Jerusalem, and provides 
money for the purpose. Tlie letter, according to Josephus, reads ; 
** I liave written to the treasurers of Syria and Fhmuicia that they 
take care of those aftkirs that Esdras, the priest and reader of the 
laws of God, is sent almut, and, that God (/o Mciuii) may not be 
at all angry with me or ivlth my children, I grant all that is 
necessary for aacrificoa to God according to the law, as far aa a 
hundred cori (1500 bushela) of wheat.” This generous attitude, 
which accords also with the positions taken by Cyrus and Darius 
according to the Bible {Esrat I'S), is surely more than tolorancej 
but it should be noted that the parallel account os given in the 
38 
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Bible, 7*11) asKjribae both the particulor notion ntnl the 

letter, not to Xerxes, but to Artaxerxas. I wouU nlso ndd hero 
that I do not forget tliat Ahasuenis, tUo Persian King mentioned 
in the book of E<thir in the Bible, b commonly identihed with 
Xerxes, but I omit the discussion of inferences that may be drawn 
from the tale of lib persecution of the Jews, lieoause the book of 
E^ither is outside of the sphere of clnssical references to which this 
paper is confined. 

XenxEs Intolerant of thb Guebk Kkliojon, — Quite in con‘ 
trost to Xerxes’e Ulicral attitude towards the Jewish religion b lib 
intolerant and almost fanatical treatment of the temples of the 
Greeks. At Jerusalem he had built up the Temple of Jehovah, 
following out the policy of his father Darius and of Cyrus the 
Great; °but in the land of the Hellenes he destroyed to their 
foundations the habitations of the gods by fire. To this, as was 
sai<I above, many writers testify, and it will bo remombered that 
all the temples and shrines b Asia Minot, except that of Diana at 
Ephesus, and, on the mainland of EEellas, the oracles of Ab» and 
of Delphi, the cities and sanotnaries of Phocis, of Flabcio, Tlies* 
piro and Athens woe successively burneil to the ground by the 
soldiers of the Persian invading army. 

Traoitional Reason Assionbp fob the Destruction of the 
Greek Tsvfles. —The Roman orator Cicero gives the explanation 
which was currently employed in his day to account for this 
wanton destruction. In hb book Ih /^ihu» (2.10.28), he writes : 
** I thiuk there ought to be shrines in cities and I do not agree 
with the hlagi of the Persians, at whose instigation Xerxes is 
said to have set on lire the temples of Greece, because they shut 
up witbb walls the gods for wliom all things ought to ]>e open 
and free, and whose temple and dwelling is the entire world*'' 

By way of comment it may l>a said that Cicero evidently ac¬ 
cepted the current view, given by Herodotus {lliat. 1.131), that 
the Persians had no temples. 1 hat they had no temples in the 
strict Greek sense of the term, is doubtless true, but there must 
have been buildings of some sort b which the sacred fire was kept 
burubg. The SMh Ntinuih and otlier works that give traditional 
accounts of Zoroaster mention how the prophet estahlbhed 
throughout Ir&n many p^rcea for the sacred fires (Jackson : Eorv- 
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a 3 tert iht Prophet of Aneimt Iraitt pp, 80.98), nod seTerul scholars, 
like Kor Porter, Justi md Jackson, ’would identiry as such a fire- 
toinpb the stone buildiag of Aobasmenien architecture which 
stands among the ruins of PersepoliB and which the natives to¬ 
day call Ku‘htift-t~Zardu$fii, or the “ Sluiue of Zoroaster A 
similar, but ruined, structure at Cyrus's capital, Paeargadm, la 
also regarded as one of these pyreea, {of. Jackson: Persia, J^tst 
rtttd pp. 302; 281). 

If, liowevor, Cicero is correct iu attributing such a sentiment 
to the Magi, it uiuat Iw acknowledged that Xexsee held very un- 
Mairian reliirious views when ho autliorised tlie reconstruction of 
the temple at Jerusalem. 

Xerxes Claimed as an Adhebint or the Jewish Reugios.—A 
difllarcut explanation of this war of Xerxes against the gods of 
Greece may be given, if there is cl aimed for this Persian monarch 
a decided leaning towards Judaistic religious belief. For it may be 
said that in destroying tlia Greek temples, Xerxes was but carrying 
out tlie divine injunction against idolators as given in DeuUtcnotny 
(7. 5): " But thus shali ye deal with them: ye shall destroy their 
altars and break down their images, and cut down their groves and 
burn their graven images witli fire." Bat in this comiectiou it 
must not be overlooked that although Xerxes carried out pretty 
ooiisisteutly tiie command to destroy the altars, he -was not enough 
of an iconoclast, or petbapB too much of a dilettante in art to sac¬ 
rifice the graven images. For we have it recorded of him that ho 
carried to Persia two cult-statues of Greek divinities. One of these 
images was that of Bmuronian Artemis which he carried off from 
Attica (Pausauiast Description of Greece, 8.46, 3); the other was the 
bronze Apollo which he plundered from the famous oracle of that 
god at Branchid:e near Miletus (Pausanias, Pescription of Greece, 
8. 46. 3; 1. 1$. 3.1. As proof, too, that it was probably love of 
art or of trophies that led to the carrying off of tlieso statues, we 
know that he also removed from Athena the famous soulptured 
group of the two tyrannicides, Harmodius and Arlstogeiton, which 
was uftorwattla sent hack by Alexander the Great {Pliny, N, U* 34. 
8. 70: Arrian, Anah. 3. 16. 8; cf, Valerius Maximus, Mem. 2. 10. 
-Ex. 1; Pausaniae, Deecription of Greece, 1. 8. S), and besides, a 
bronze “Water-Carrier”, which Tbomistooles had caused to Ite 
made, and which, when in oxile, he saw^ again in iSardis adorning 
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the temple of the Mother of the Gods iu that fomoue city. 
(Plutoioh, 7Tieiiti«t 

Ag»ia, ia oontmliatiaotioa to Xersess treatment of the 
temples of the Greeks, stands the testimony of Herodotus to the 
eftect that he paid worship to the divinities of tlia Gteoks. Ac¬ 
cording to that historian (//«>/. 7-43), Xerxes, when on the way 
to Greece, went up into the citadel ot Priam at llion, and eacri- 
hoed tliere **a thousand kine to Athene of llionTand the Magi 
poured oblations to the ‘ heroes * (foist AirAji) . On another 
occasion when the advance of the fleet was delayed by wind and 
storms, the Magi aacriiioed tt* the wind, to Thetis and to Uio 
Nereids, for favoring breezes {Herodotus, Hist. 7.191)- Here, 
however, there is a question whether Xerxes was really sacrifichig 
to Greek gods, or whether Heroilotus is not rather attempting to 
describe Persian deities by the names of •their supposed Greek 
coonteipartH. This question will bo more fully discussed below, 

Nothixo Pbotko bt TotEBaxcK ok Iktolbhaxcb.—I t would 
seem that an impartial judge would have to decide that Xerxes in 
his tolerance or intolerance of tlie religions of other ttat-ions was 
guided by policy rather than by interested religious fervor. In the 
matter of the temple at Jerusalem it is at least pro>bable tliat he 
was inlluenoed by the original decree of Cyrus relative to Uie rcsto* 
rationof that building (iJirri, 1. 14), a decree wJiicb he iJcrhaps 
foU obliged to carry out because of the law of Medes and Per 
sians that ohangetli not". In the matter of the Greek temples, Lt 
must be borne in mind that he was but the agent of a national 
feeling of revenge— revenge for the intorfereiMj© of tlie Atlienians in 
tile Ionic revolt. His father Darius had long planned vengeance, 
but had been prevented by dealli from carrying out his plans. Under 
the influence of such a national feeling, Xerxes's own jjei'soual views 
of tolerance or intolerance might have to give way. Perhaps it 
in not going too far to say tliat his conduct was subject to no regu¬ 
lation save that of his own royal pleasure, for it sliould never bo 
forgotten tliat kings are a law unto themselves, and must not be 
judged by the same standiird as individuals. Especially was this 
true of the Persian Kings, for the student of history will recall 
liow Cambysea was informed by the pcicsta that they “had found 
a law to the ettect that the Klug of thu Poreiana migJit do whateo' 
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dfifiircid*'(Herodutiiiit 3. 31). We ooQoiucle that the 
eviijeuoe to bo drawn I'rom this jioint ia entirely negative. It 
csuinuit be said that Xeriiea was not a Zoruii>etrian, meruly beunuse 
he showed himeeir intolerant of the Greek religion but tolerant of 
the Jewish faith. 

GREEK GODS AND AVESTAN DEITIES. 

Worship ot Greek Gtods et Xkuxss. —Now, ea has been 
al really lueotioned, tlicoie are aeveral pasaagea in wlitch Herodotus 
HppeHta actually to aeoribe to Xerxes the worship of Greek deities, 
and the thought naturally nrisca whether ho was really wotuhip 
piog Greek gods, or Persian gods to whotn Herodotus has given 
the names of tlieir supposed Greek wmntcrparts. I confess I nm 
inclined to adopt the former view — that Xerses really did pay 
homage to Grecian deities, just as he sixnilurly oBered sacrifice, 
ucoording to Josephus, to the Hebrew Jehovali at Jerusalem, and, 
as wo loam from other sources, (Jackson; Religion of Achtemoniaii 
Kings, Journal of Amtriran Oriental Society^ vol ai, p. 178), the 
Achiurnetiian kings often did in the case of the gods of eouquered 
nations. The refeteuoefi ore os follows;— 

Recoomtion op 2ku3,” At the head of the great army as it 
morohed out of the Greek city of Sardis, cume a thousand horse- 
men and a thousand footmen ; then eanie ten sacred horses aud 
behind tlieso the sacred chariot of Zeus, Herodotus 7.40) 
gives the foibwing account: “ Behind tltose ten Ijotises, the sacred 
chariot of Zeus was' appointed to go, which was drawn by eight 
whit© hoTsee, and beliind the horses fulloxved a charioteer on foot, 
holding therems, for no human croixture luounts upon the scat of 
that chariot. Then behind this came Xerxes himseif in a chariot 
drawn hy Nesaiait horses.'* 

If this Zeus whom Herodotus is dercribing were a Persian 
deity, he may perhaps be identified with Ahura Mazda, hut it 
seems more likely that it was a Greek goii to whom Xerxes thus 
paid court, perhaps as a matter of policy in order to entrench him¬ 
self and his cause more strongly in the aifections of hb Ionic allies. 
Coiifirniation of such a view seems to be Ibutid in the later hlstoiy 
of this chariot and horses, Ibr after crossing Into Greece, tfvey were 
bit in tile charge of Maoedunian allies (Herodotus, Ukt, 8, 115); 
and when Xerxes, on his Bight ixoui Hellus, detiiunded the return 
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of JuH hortjos, he woe told that they had beoti atoleu. It is hiudly 
likely that the Magi would have penustteil a chariot and hcmsee, 
aacred to Ahura Maydu. or to any otlier Persian deity, to con¬ 
signed in trust to Hellenic care. Sucli at least is my view, though 

others may hold a diflereut opinion. 

Sagrifics to Atherk. —For a second and more convincing 
iristanoo of the worship of Greek gods by Xerxes, we must refer to 
the statement concerning his ssorificea on the site of ancient Troy 
(Herodotus, 7. 4<1). “When Xeroxes arrived at this river 
(the Scaujander)”, says tlie historian, “he wont up Into the citadel 
of Priam, being desirous of seeing it. And having seen and Found 
out about everything, he aacrificed a tiiousand kine to Atliene of 
Ilion (|i Athetim tl lllatit) and the Magi poured oblationB to the 
‘heroes’ (/atsi /uraS'-)” 

Here, it is true, the ottering of a thousand kine recalls the 
saorifice of King VisUtfispa in the Avestan Yashts, but it is 
difficult to induutifj' with any Avestau deity tha Athene of Ilion, 
who might Iw dtuTAi/d, or pofisibly dsAi r«nuAh for it will be 
remembered, Vishti'ispa and the other heroes of Zoroastrianiam 
aacrifiued to the latter the tiiousand kine- The “heroes" are per¬ 
haps tho/rorusAiis, or guardhin genii of the land, '^to whom Cyrus 
also uttered oblations. On the other hand, if Herodotus had meaut 
by Atliene of 11 ion a Persian godiloss, wiiosc Greek counterpart he 
was iiaiiiing. be would probably have prefixed to her name tlie ad¬ 
jective “Pisismu", as a later Greek writer, Pansanias, did, who 
refers to “'the temple of the Persian Artemis" (Pausanias, /Jsstrtp 
timt of Gritecf, 7. C. 6). The ijuulifying phrase “of Ilion" localiB-efi 
and makes distinctly Greek this goddeEs. Similar localisations 
of one and the same Greek deity are seen in the well-known appd* 
lativus, Delian Apollo, and Apollo of Delphi, Zeus of Dodona, and 
Olympian Zeus, the Argive Hera, and Athene of Lemnos. If this 
hyjmtliesis he ooireot, the “heroes” would be, not tJie frat^ashisi hut 
the ilanos of the Greek and Trojan warriors who fonght and 
perished on the plains of Troy during the fainons siege of that city, 
and >vUo would naturally by Xerxes’s day have become the object 
of local worsliip. The tomb of Achilles, it will be recalled, stood in 
the Troad, where it was visited by Alexander the Great. 

WottSHip or THE Wt«u AJfii OK Thmtis.— Another sacrifice 
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made by Xerxea was m connsctba with the advance of bis fleet. 
While off the eoast of Tlajssaly, a storm of wind arose, deatroying 
several hundred ships, and delaying further progress, Tlie kbg 
had the Magi offer Baotifioe and prayers for calmer weather, 
Herodotus describes the incident with his customary detail 
(Hdt. T. 191): “Finally the Magi, after offering victims and 
-fmym/; to the \rhu{ trith ^hjviitt (i'ni Inttenlimfes Maf ohi MnffoJ 
to (jnewry) and in addition to tlieae things, sacrificing both to 
Thetis and to the Nereids, caused it <the wind) to cense on the 
fourth day, or it went down of its own accord for some other 
reason. But they sacriticed to Thetis, Wnuse they had heard 
from tlie loniane tliat she had been taken from tliis place by 
Peleus, and that the whole shore of Sepia belonged to her aitd the 
rest of the Nereids." The "singing with shouts" was probably 
tlio chanting of the Magi, and there can l>e little iloubt that the 
sacrifice to the VVind is genuinely Majjdean and also ^^oroastrian, 
if wo are hi distinguish between the two. But it is no less certain 
tliat sacriliccs to the wind were as genuinely Greek, and although 
it may 1)6 said that in Thetis and the Nereids we are to recogauM} 
the goddess of the heavenly stroam, Anflliit^ and the waters {apir 
tihunlnl^, the daughters of Ahura (of. Yas. S8-3; 83. 10), it seems 
much more probable to regard this act of worship as a concession 
to local divmities like the sacriflcpe to Athene of IHon. 

Atuksians OananED to Woeship is Thkie Own Mannss. —Yet 
again, we see ^Xeries's attitude toward Greek divinities reilectwt 
in a certain action of his after he liod destroyed the Acropolis of 
Athens (Hdt. 8.54). “For", says the historian, “ on the next 
day, Xerxes, after sending a herald, callwl bigether the exiles of the 
Athenians who a’ere accompanying him, and bade them go up tw 
the Acropolis and sacrifice victims after their own manner; (tropo 
to spheterS thujstii fit hi'ra) perhaps he had seen some vision of a 
dream which caused him to give this command, or perchance he 
liod a scruple in Ills mind because he had set fire to the temple (on 
the Acropolis), The Athenian exiles did accordingly whafc was 
comtnauded them." 

Altliough Herodotus’s ascription of remorse to Xerxes must 
be taken cum yratio sftiis, this act of tlie Persian king Is at least 
indicative of the fact that he countenanced the Greek religion. 
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MAllDOmoS CoOTUliTS OllEBR ObACLES.—A s IB tllO nJOAteTi BO 
IB tho ftervaot, and as XerxciB did not disdain to recognise Greek 
divinitieS) neither did hia general, Mardonios, for we I’ead tliat 
after the retreat of the King, Mardonios, wlio succeeded to the 
oommand of the Persian forces in Greece» sent to all the oradcp 
of HeiliLS, desiring doubtless to iind out what trouid be the out¬ 
come of the war iHdt. StiBii), and before the battle of Platieje, 
Herodotus states (9.37), he couaultod a Greek diviner, Hegesis- 
tratos tlie Eleiiui, tu see wliothor the omens were favorable for 
lighting. 

SmiilARY AND CONCLUSION. 

We may now proceed t*> draw deductions^ so tar ns that may 
be [Mjsaiblo. H eoflins rejisonablo, from what has been said in the 
preceding paragraphs tu come tlio ooiielusion that Aerxes, in 
Ilia attitude ttiwarrk the religions of other nations, was ttilcrant or 
intolerant according to the policy of the moment, iot he stooped 
at times to worship other gods than those-.of Persia; but when he 
was prompted by a spirit of tevonge, which was fomented perhaps 
by a feeling of national hatred, ns in the ciBie of the AtheniatLS 
and their allieo, ho ruthlessly destroyed the temples of the goila. 

In his treatment of the elements, while he seemed to have 
some regard for the orthodox Zoroaatrian observances in regard 
to earth, he had little if any eonoBm For fire, and he aaorileglously 
loflhed and abused water as he would a disobedient slave, and tho 
burial alive of the nine children, with which he is charged by 
Herodotus, a1 BO militates against tlie tht'ory that he wosagijod 
ZoFoastrian. 

On Urn other hand, it must Ijc remembered that oertoin facts 
related of Xerxes such as invoking the curse of Arimanm 
(Ahriman), if Xerxes — and not his son Artaxerxes — nalty was 
the King to whom Plutarch reiers, his adlieretice to the 
their chanting worship, their myrtle and perfutno, and tlie wor¬ 
ship of the eon at sunrise, are indications of a probable outward 
ohf»rvanoo of Zoroastrian tenets and practices. 

70 reconcile these seeming contradictions we may conclude 
that Xerxes had perhaps acknowledged Zoroostriauism os the state 
religion of Persia, ju^ as Constantine the Great acknowledged 
Christianity as the state religion of the Homan Empire; but Just as 
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Constantine was probably not trnly at heart and in practice a real 
Christian, so Xerxes was not in spirit and action a real ^roastrian, 
but felt away from the teachings of the Aveata when policy^ 
the necessities of war, or the whim of the moment prompted him 
Botodo« Hia conduct, on the whole, harmonises with the prin- 
ciptea that “the king can do no wrong”, and that “the King of the 
Persians may do whatsoever he desires'His general character 
would aleo seem to confirm such an estimate, for though he was 
generous to a fault in hia treatment of P^d^hiost to wliom he gave 
a large sum of money, {Herodotns, Hint, 7* 29) and showed 
himself very forgiving in the case of those Spartans who 
voluntarily offered themselves to atone by death the killing of 
Persian ambaasadora in Sparta {Herodotua, Htstf 7. 1S6), his acts 
of wanton and revolting cruelty, such as the beheading of the 
engineers (Herodotus, IfUt. 7, 35) who constmeted the bridge 
across the Hellespont, the cutting in two of the body of the son of 
Pythios (Herodotua, Hist. 1 . 39) and the decapitation and impaling 
of the dead body of Leonidas (Herodotua, ilivt* 7.233), ivcrc hardly 
the deeds of a true Eoroastrian, nor ean a king who, as Justin says 
{Hht 3, x), was “once tho tenor of the nations round hlm”f and 
Rte record of whose latter years la an uninterrupted course of 
debauchery and licentious ness (Cicero, TWc. 5, 7), bo said to 
have earnestly followed the teachings of him who made tho rule of 
life “good thoughts, good words and good deeds”. 

G. Pats QuACKByinos. 


THE PERSIAN ORIGIN OF THE MAGL 

AS INtHCATED BY PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 

NoUiing better iUQHtrates tha olowT bomlB of Bynumtby, the 
more eurJial atwl iiitliuate relutions which aro liappily coining ht 
es.)at between the Orieiit Hiifl the Occiiluiit> t)mu the scholarly life nf 
the late DnstiirHoshang .Tftrriiuip* with its ttile of vulunhle exehaiiga 
cf comment, critioisnit arid point of view with his DimDUS fellow 
workers. Dr. Martin Hniig and Dr. D<lward VV. Wefit, The 
open’tniniiet.1 manner in which ttie wise Dastnr turned his fnca tO“ 
ward Europe, seeking further light himself, although bringing it 
with him, may lie not unworthily j»Tallellad, perhaps, by a journey 
made nearly two thousand years ago by tlie wunvlled Magi, or the 
Wise Men of tlie East. 

In tlie OQurse of au article entitled ‘The Magi, acooriling to the 
Christian Fathers, with special reference to their Persian origin', 
written for the tndo-lranian Department of the School of Philoso¬ 
phy ofColambia Uaiveraity in 1004. but not accessible in print, 
the writer undertook an inveRtigation of Uie exiating writings of 
the Greek and Roman Church Fathers; (edition of Migne, Paris, 

1344'ldSO, 3S'2 rols.) a remarkable uniformity was found to prevail 
among nearly all the writers 'with regard to the provenience, or 
original country, of the three Magi. The few passages relating to 
Egypt, Chaldea, and other countries, ns I have shown in the 
course of the above arbiol|, are all vague and unoertain in character 
and therefore far from convincing. A few passages likewise which 
relate to the Magi deal wltli topice other than the country of the 
V?iee Men, for example with the special signtbeanoe of the symbolic 
gifts, with the character of tlie st^ that guided tliein to the birth¬ 
place of Christ, etc.; passages of this sort have no speoial value 
or appropriateness for this Hosliang Memorial Volume, and I have 
included, therefore, only the passages which refer in some way to 
the country of Persia. 

An interesting narrative from a comparative standpoint is 
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tlmtof Am tor, K. 540 A. D. (ol‘. Migno, Vol. 68^ ^47)f *Tho Magi 
were to tlie Peraiann iirhat tiie were to tho IndlanHif 

the ClialileanH to tho Asayrwoa, and the EtruHcan Boothsayers to 
tho RoiuuiiB^ aa Strabo Buy8, adding'^Such were MooeB and hie 
suooesaora” 

The following poetical extract from M. Auruliuo CleinouB 
Prudontius, {vol.59| i380) who fioarlshed in tlic first half of the 
filth century 1 saye that the Mugi were Poroianst 
*J?n Pcfsici ae tftbU iiiiir/, 

Sd nmte jantumf 
Cenmnt ^eritl interprttm 
RtajitU ve.tiUiim 

TJre followiug words of M. Aurelius Cajssiodorus, 408-368 
A. H., (vol 6U, $ 66)i Bcem to indiojite that tJie Magi were u priest' 
ly uaiite aiuoug the Persians^ a fact also to be supported by the 
writings of Herodotus, (Book. I, § 101), if we are to understand 
the Medea and Persians to be akin: 'Since the Magi were accus- 
toiued to devote their time to the worship of ttie moat powerful 
gods of tlie Persians, their vanity caiuo to icoioaae so much 
that they professed not only to predict tlie move men i of tlie stars 
by observation, but also by certain evil arts to know overythiug, 
and to lie able to do everjrthing/ 

III oonnoentiug on tho following words of Isaiah, 18, 7, wliich 
reail in the Authorir.e<l Version: Tn that time shall a present lie 
brought to tlie Lorrl of Hosts of a people scattered and peeledt and 
fruiti a [wople terrible their beginning bitherto; a nation 

meeted out and trodden under foot, whose land the rivers have 
spoile<l, to tlie Place of the name of the Lonl of Hosts, the Mount 
Zion.' Isidorus (about 600 A. I>.)(voL 83,1^^5') say® In ooniment: 
'These words the prophet says about a most hardy tribe of the 
Peraians, who at that time were incoinparabty more powerful than 
any other ]ieople; the Magi coming from this people gave Christ 
gifts,* 

A rather confused account of the same {leople is the fol¬ 
lowing ftoni the Venerabilis Hildebertiis, writing early in the 
twelfth century (vol. 120, fj 121-126) * All shall come 
from Saba ofiering Gold and frankincense mid announcing 
their praise to the Lord" (Isaialt, 60, 6>. The Magi were not 
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necrotoancers uor etiehaiitersr as some sayi but propbata of th© 
Chuldeau!}, prophasying from saparate aigne {th ntnffulis phiiojio- 
pAatiies) who taught what waa prediotad by the aignsi as well aa 
from ordinary oocurrencesi knowing what would happen in the 
future* They are said alao to l>e descended from Halaatu (see 
Douteronomy 3, 4), and sucoeasota to hU doctrines. They eaine 
from the land of the Persians where the Saba river Isj from which 
tlie region Is named.' 

The reader will notice that this last writer states tliat the 
Magi were ChaldeanSt and that they came from Persia. This fact, 
it seems, to roe, sliows clearly that the Magi were really not a 
nation, but a tribe or caste within a nation. The Persian location 
given to the name Saba Is somewhat remarkableL Saba is gens' 
rally, I tliiuk, identified with Sheba, and the historic Queen of 
Sheba is usually Uiought to have come from the region of Arabia. 

Another reference to Saba, or Sheba, ia made by Photius, 
(320- 851 A. D.,) (vol. lOl, p. 1147), in these words; ‘Why did tlie 
^lagi come from the East and Persia, and not from aoute other 
region and nation, to the blrtli'pLace of the Qrlaater? First-, 
1 think, because they fulfilled the prophecy which said : "The 
kiuga of Arabia and Saba shall offer gi^ (Isaiah LX, 4ii)", and 
then because God, our God, whose temple was at Jerusaleui, 
inspired the Persians to worship the king of Israel.' 

Throughout many of the works of the Christian Fathers there 
occur very many scattered aul isolated sentonoea, or even phrases, 
merely saying that the Magi were Persians or that they came from 
Persia, and stating nothing further about them. An ofr'iecurriTtg 
and tj'ploal phrase is '*Magi apud Persaa, or ^Cagi Fersaesunt, Magi 
vero ex Perside”. Still others are "Magi eruditiorea apud Persas, 
Magi ex Perside, ^lagt Persorutn", etc. The dlfierent authors in 
whose writings such plurases are often found are Clemens.Cons' 
tantine, Origan, Cyrillus, N^ioephorus, Callistus, Theophylactus, 
Glucas, etc. Attention ia oaHed to these writers merely to show 
that by far the majority of tlie Fathers state that the Magi came 
from Persia. Quantity of authority, so to speak, is greatly 
OTi the Fersiati side of the scale. 

An ecclesiastical calendar, the Menelogium Bosilianum, 
(Mignc, voL 117), of the end of the tenth century, says that the 
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Magi were Persians and experienced astronomers. 

In the Georgius Codinus (vol. 157), the statement is made 
twice that the Magi were kings of the Persians. Another writer 
who states that tiie Magi were a kind of ctau, or tribe, among the 
Persians, is Nicephorua CsIIistas fvol. 147, S 473): ‘For the Persians 
worship dre as a gud, and they call Magi those who include 
the elements among the gods.' 

Pascatius Kadbcrtus, who died toward the cud of the ninth 
century, (vol. 130 H131*126) cites a line of Ju^*encuB, which is not 
indexed in the Higne edition of the latter's writings, which reads 
as follows : Tttmqve juhtt Ptrms ejstentUre yrtmts. 

But even all these do not exhaust the refetencee to Persia. 
The following notes of D. Hugonus Menardns, 1585'! 644, (vol. 
76, ^^468^70), a Benedictine monk, ore very interesting; 

‘Suidas of the eleventh century, as Gregorius records, writes 
that the Magi are phil08oph0v9 ktti among the Per* 

eians, Heschlus interprets Mnym as meaning ffmiloghn. Saint 
Eptphanius in his Exposition of the Catholic Faith, says that these 
hlagi, who worshipped the infant Christ, were descended fh>m the 
sons of Oettura; since gold, frankincense, and myrrh were obtain* 
able in Magodia, a district of Arabia, they oftered these gifts to 
the infant Christ'. 

I)io<1orus Tharflensis writes toward the close of the fourth 
century tliat they were Persians and were taught by the Chaldeans 
concerning a star which would announce the birth of a Saviour 
of all mankind, according to tlie ancient prophecy of Balaam. 

An isolated sentence in Itibanus, says concerning tlie Magi; 
‘Ttiis tribe of divination is said to have b«n brouglit from Persia.’ 

As will by this time have been noticed from the foregoing 
pages, the references to the Magi are always to Magi up to the 
time of Christ. But of course there was no reason wliy the trit^ 
should have gone out of existenoe all at once at tlie time of the rise 
of Christianity^ and it need uol surprise us, therefore, when we 
find in several writers the statement that this tribe resided in 
Persia as late as tlie reigns of Chosroes and Sapor, which of course 
was natural under the Sass&nions who were Zoroastrians. 

For example, N icephorus CaJIistus who died in 1350 A, D., 
(vol, 145, p. 639) says that Magi in Persia during the reign of 
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Sa|>or 1 (240^271 A. D.) ihe Jews to mKc Clirlstian 

churches to tlio ground. 'The Magi roamed through Pereta and 
alow bifihops aiul priesta.' 

Tbia aame subject ia lurther elaborutedby M. Aurelius Caaslo- 
doraa« 46{)*dG8 A, D, (voL 69, j>, ^536), as follower ‘Thou, an 
time went on, the Christians began to grow in numbers, mid to 
have ohutelies, priests, etc. But this fact perturbed the Magi 
in no small degree, for these Magi are known to have been instruct- 
cd with the care of tlie Persiau lieligion, h^ inheritance &oni 
very early times. For tide reason they accused fSimeon, then 
archbishop of the regal states of Seleucis and Ciosiphon in Persia, 
in the pi^nce of Ring Sapor calaulating that he was a friend 
of the Homan Emperor, and would reveal to him, therefore, the 
alfalrs of tlie Poraiaiis. Sapor belle veil these slamters (i/erc- 
r/<{hcm7>fjs), and at lirat burdened the Christians witli great tribute. 
I^ter on he menaces ministers and oMcers of God with the 
sw'ord, and overthrows churches. Even the Magi as well, ussiet' 
ed by the Jows, destroyed sacred churches witli great rejoicing.’ 

One more reference to the later history of tfie Hagi in Persta, 
is by Uie Historian Georgius Ptsida writing toward 60D A. D., 
(voh 93, p- 1303), in hia work entitled ‘Concerning the murder of 
Ghosroes, last King of the Persians’, in those words: ‘Where 
now is the madneBa of the ever lying Medes (or Magi) ? ’ 

Summing up, then, we may say in coucLueiou that, although 
several of the Chriatian Fathers state that the ilagi came from 
Egypt, Clialdea, Saiia. or other countries, tlm number of those 
writers la very markedly less than thcee that name Persia es the 
country of the Wise Men. In this matter the evidence to be found 
in the olasaical writers of Greece and Home is almost always that, 
Persia was their home. All tlie subsidiary information we can 
glean as to tho manners and custetm of tlieee three famous travel¬ 
lers, iends also to Indioate that they came from Persia. So that 
although we do nut poBsesa positive proof, we at least have 
historical evidence of good quality and of fairly large amount 
to warrant us in believing that the laud of Zoroaster both nou¬ 
rished and iumpired long ago three seekers of light, the tluree never- 
to-be-forgotten Wise Men of the East. 


Justin Hautley Mooue. 


BUDDHIST PARALLELS TO HUMATA- 
HUKHTA-HUVARSHTA. 

** His ihoug^hi is quiet, quiet are Iiis word and deedr when he 
Jiofi ribifiined freedotn by true knowledge, when ho h*i« IhuB become 
a quiet muti.” 

Commenting on this verse of the Pait Dhammapada, Max 
Mill ter proceofls to show that “this very natural threefold divtaion, 
tlnmghtf wonl and fleed, the invitlhathflmt or the three doors of 
the Buddhists, was not peculiar to the Buddhists or unknown to 
the Bfidimans”, and somewhat lukewarmly adds tliat “stmilnrex' 
pressiotis hav'e heeu shown to exist in the Zend-Avesta”* {S, B. E., 
X, 280—(The reference to Hardy’s Manual will be found at |Mige 
alJt of the second edition. Mas Milller's p. 4!)4 refers prfib&bly to 
the first edO 

That goot! thought, word and deed are of the essence of 
Zarathushtrlanism is a commonplace of ooinp:U‘ative religion, and 
the ParsiB rightly glory in this tenet of paramount ethical 
importance. What I would call atteution to is tlmt it is pos¬ 
sible to exaggerate the value of this d lutrine as an ethical 
asset peculiar to the Patsis and confined more or less to the 
doctrines of the Avesta alone. Ou the contrary^ it is inculcated 
with almost equal insistence in the younger Vedic literature and 
the Brdhman scriptures and the Buddhist vrritings. (A. Weber; 

Streif6}i I, ^09. Brunnhofer: L'rffeschkhte tier Arier I, 192 
saf}. Tieie; Oanchit'hfe thr Reliiihn m AltarthumWy 330). 

It seems to me that the frequency with which this triad is 
alluded to, and the wealth of variety of manner in which it is 
emphasised in the Buddliist sacred books, deserves to lie better 
studied by those who are misleading the Parsis that their Avestaie 
httanta hikkta hunarahta is a spiritual monopoly all their own.* 

I will only promise that the citations here produced are but 
a fraction of what can be pro<1aoed and tlmt they were ticked off 
in a &esh hurried re-reading of a few Pali and Sanskrit Buddhistic 


* Vide Koppen; EeJiglofl des Sudclba; 1 , 445 . 
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works. I have quoted the settiug and the context at certain 
length ao as not to deprive the originals by trunoation of their 
rugged unooaventional attraotious. It would be easy to compose 
quite a obarming little anthology of Buddhism merely by string¬ 
ing together those passages which are instinct with the spirit of 
though speech and act that are good/ 

Him I call indeed a Brahman who does not ofifend by body, 
word or thought, and is controlled on all these three points. * ** —- 

* DHAyuaPAOA; 39t. 

Even if he commit a siuful deed by bia body or in word or in 
thought he is incapable of ooncealiug it; for to conceal is said to be 
impoeslble for one that has seen the state of Nirvana. This 
excellent jewel is found in the Assembly, by this trutli may there 

be salvation,—SctTAKtPATA, CHeLAVAOQA: ll. 

He who is not opposed to any one in jrord, thought or deed, 
who after having understood the Dharma perfectly longs far the 
state of Xirvina,—such a one will wander rightly in tlm world.— 

ButTAXlFATA, SAMHAPAItlBBAiAHIYASCTTA : f. 

And in which way is It, Siha, that one speaking truly could 
say of me: The Samana Gotama denies action ; he teaches the 

doctrine of non-action; and in this doctrine he trains his disciples?'' 
I teach f Siha, the not'doing of such actiona as are unrighteous 
either by deed or by word or by thought; I teach the not'hrioging 
about of the manifold conditions of heart w'hich are evil and not 
good. In this way, Siha^ one speaking truly could say of me 

“ The Samana Ootama denies action”,.I teach Siha, 

the doing of such actions as axe righteous by word or by thought,— 

ViNATA PiTAKA ^IaHAVAOOA : VI, 31, 6, 

T ileem, Siha, unrighteous actions contemptible whether they 


* I hATJ limited mv nfereaoes to a few Buddhist works wftli which I am 
more or less tomiliur; but that the Jatns Soripturee also inculcate the same princi¬ 
ple {b equally remarkable. See Jaoobi*e Jiuna S’ujroa: 1, XXVI and p. £60; 

** Heoceforth the Venemhle Ascetic Uahavira was houeeleas, dmumepect lit his 
walking, circumspect in hts spaakine, micuiuepect in his bcKi^iRg, circumspect in hi k 
acoeptiog anything, tu the carrying of bis ouiht aod drinking vessel; eircumspect 
in his thoughts, mrcumspect in his words, drcumspect in his acts: guarding his 
thoughts, guarding his words, guarding his acts„ , . , 

For the do'trine of the thre» Ouptis, ns they are called by tho Jainos, see 
S. B, C, XLV, 130,160. as and IV/, 
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be parfomed by deed or by word or by thought; I pioolaim the 
doctirinc of the contemptiblenese of fftlling into the mfluifold con- 
ditioue of the heart irhioh are evil and not good.—M ahavaou a : 

VI, 31,7. 

I teach} Siha} that all the conditions of heart which are evil 
and notgood, unrighteous actions by deed, by word and by thought 
must be burnt away.—M ahavagqa i VI, 31, 8. 

And whet ts it that gives rise to legal questions of ofienoe ? 
There are six origins of oSenoe that give rise to legal questions 
of offence. There is an ofifence that originates in deed, but not 
in word nor in thought (and so on till all the possible combi¬ 
nations are exhansted witli mathematical precision after the 
approved Buddhist method).—CHBXLAVAaoA : IV, l4, 6. 

A Bhikshu who warns another should, Upali, when he is 
about to do so consider thus : “Am I pure in the conduct of my 
body, pore therein without a flaw, without a fleck I Is this quality, 
found in tne or is it not?” If, Upali, the Bhikshu is not so, there 
will be some who will say to him; “Come, now, let your reverence 
continue still to train yourself in matters relating to the body"— 
thus will they say. (The same exhortation is repeated separately 
with referenoe to speech and mind,)—C holla vaoo a : IX, 5, L 

And was not Shariputra the Elder, 0 king, the bNSst man in 
the whole ten thousand world systerag, the Teacher of the world, 
himself alone excepted ? And he who through endless ages had 
heaped up merit and had been re-born in a Brahinaii family, 
relinquished all the delights of the pleasures of senses, and gave 
up boundless wealth, to enter the Order according to the teaching 
of the Conqueror, and having restrained liia actions, words and 
thonghts, by these thirteen vows became in thb life of such exaltod 
virtue that he was the one who, after the Master, set rolling on the 
royal ohoriot-wheel of the Kingdom of High teo us ness in the reli¬ 
gion of Qotama/the.Blessed One,—M ilinda Pixba; end of Ch, IX. 

Through the merits of good theories virtuous men who under¬ 
stand noble knowledge go to heavenly worlds from their self- 
rratraint as regards body, speech and thought.—^BuDDBACHAUtTA: 

XVI, 25. 

But all they who do good with their body, who do good with 
their voice, who do good with their mind, they love themselvep, 
40 
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And although fchoy should e»y ihus : Wo do not ion oursolvW', 
noverthsloss thoy do lovo thoiiisolvos. And why do I soy sol 
Booauao, whatever a niftti would do to one whom he loved, that 
they do to themsolv^^. Theteiore they love themselves.—SAHvt'tTA' 

NtKAVA: iii, 1,4. 

Suppose, 0 Monks, on© does’evil vrith his body, does evil with 
hia voice,*does evil ivlth his mind-.. *-—Ajicottara-Nikava i lii 35. 

Permit me, Lord, give me alwolutvou from all my faults com¬ 
mitted ill deed or word or thought.—PoRTios ov Bi-DniiisT 

COXTESSION. 

So it appears, O Monks, that ye are distresseil at, ashamed of, 
and loatlio the idea of life in heavenly beauty, heavenly happiness, 
heavenly glory : that ya are distressed at, ashamed of and loatlie 
tlve idea of heavenly power. But much mote, O Monks, shonld ye 
bo distressed at, ashame'-l of and loathe doing evil with the body 
, . .with the voice . . .with the mind.— AsiicTTARA'NtKATA: iii, 18. 

As everything he did in thought, speech and action was 
puritied by his love, most of the animnla given to wickedtieas were 
like his pupils and frieiuls. ^ Jatakahala : VI, 3. 

But the lack of ineroy is to men tlie ©ause of the greatest dis¬ 
til rhance, OS it corrupts the action of their minds and words and 
hrKliee no less with respect to their familtea tlian to strangers.— 

Jatakamaiia: XXVI, 40. 

All that we are is the result of what we have thought. It is 
founded on our thoughts; it is made up of our thoughts. If a man 
Speaks or acta with a pure thought, Iiapplnese follows him, like n 
shadow that never leaves him.—^D hasimapaba : 2. 

From thought, I say. prooeods deed; after having thought, a 
man puts into effect a noble speech or act."ANouTTAiiA-NtitAYA : 

Vol. iii, 415. 

In deed was I well-behaved, so in words, so in thoughts ; all 
thirst is 6nti]ly quenched : extinguished I am ; all put out.— 

UtTAKA’s SOSO : Therioatha. 

Those wbo weary of the throe perfections (pradli^na) and their 
accomjianjinent, become hermits and (take up) cool dwelling places, 
their bodies, speech and minds all well controlled, knowing the 
proper way to comport themselves; — they are truly Bhikshns-^— 
Bunnttisr butras prow tub Tibbtav Indian Antiqcarv, 1883, p. 303. 
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Steadily obatrviDg the tenfohl way of virtuous action iu body, 
H|ieech and thought, and turning away from 5j>irituous liquors, you 
will feel a sincopo joy in this virtuous life.-—T he SirHu.itLBKMA 4 the 
epistle of NAgarjuna to king Udayaoa, (Journal of the Pali Text 
Society, ldS€). 

Since tlien you must die in this manner (in uncertainty im to 
your fete) tt\ke the lamp of the Three merits to give you light, 
for alone you must enter their endless darkness which is untouched 
by min or moon. 

Commentary; The three kiudfi of merits are those of body, 
fll>eo<ih and thought. “SnuniLtttKiu ; p. 31. 

A monk kills a wild goose and is reprinmnded with a sermon 
ending tii “ A Brother ought to hold himself in control in deed, 
word and thought,"—J ataka ; No. 376. 

lio Buddha a euonce comment du corps, de la boucho, ot dea 
petiaees decoulont lea trois sortes de Karmans.—Hul^r's Erencli 
tranalatioij of the Chinese rersion of Kuuajijiva's SuriiMJUiiKAUA 
from tho original Sanskrit of AaHvAGHOSHA, 

Tinimani bhikkhavo moueyyani, Katauiani tini? 

Kayamoneyyam vachimoneyyam manomoneyyain.*— 

Itivottaka fit, quoted by Minayoff in his fiechetchits sur 
le BwiilhUme ^ j see also his next note from tho Abuiouauu.v- 
kosuavtakuya. 

tl 

ClKeUASASttrCCAYA, p. l63. 

It is not possible, O Mouks, it is without a fouinlation that 
one with good thoughts, words and deeds should Fiave a fortune 
undesirublc, joyless and cheerless.—-A nouttajha-Nikava : Eka- 

Nifata : 30. 

L«s trois occupations sont celles ducorps (kaya-karma), de la 
bouohe (vag-karma), et de la ponsee (citta-karma).—C mavannes : 
Vofftujes pelenm Bauddhijftes: p. 171. 

Snmanna’phala Sutta, etc. translated by Rhys Davids in his 
“ Dialogues of the Buddha", pp, 57-8, 73, 103, 303, 221, 200, 270, 
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Seydel notes this “astonishing similarity” and refers to L«lita 
VistarAf Chap. Si, and to Uie Chinese Sutra of the 42 Articles*— 
Setdel t Uvuiigtlimu von Jfsu in setnetn verhait nis^en su 
Jiuddhasage nnd Buddha-Lehre: pp. -02, 213. 

And I know that tlioee lieings possest of good conduct in 
body, speech and mind, not upbraiding the elect ones, but right 
believers, Lneurring tJie kanna* of right belief, riee again, upon 
the dissolution of the body after death—some in the world ol 
weal and paradise, and some among the liuman; while tliose 
beings posaost of bad condnot in body, speech and mind, upbraidera 
of the elect ones, false believers, incurring the karma of false 
belief, do rise again, upon the dissolutioo of the bt>dy after death, 
either in the realm of ghosts or in the ivombe of brutes, or in 
the dainnation, woe and perdition of hell* 

“ 0 soul, through thoughtlessness thou didst not right in 
body, speech and mind. Verilyi 0 soul, they shall do to thee ac¬ 
cording to thy thoughtlef^nesa. Moreover, this wickedness was 
not done by mother or father, brother or sister, friends or oompa' 
ntons, relatives or kinsfolk ; neitheir by philosophers, Bralimins or 
spirits ‘ by thco the wickedness was done, and Uiou alone sbalt feel 
its consof|ueiioes.*’— M.ujumA Nikata : 18 U. 

XtANuooii. G. E. Nauiman. 


THE PARTHIANS. 

(Ta4N!»LAT£l> F11 011 THE GbEHAN OT PbO?* Dh. El'CESE WlLHELH.) 

1, Tnx Naaie. 

find a jvwfectly trustworthy reference to the Parthian^, tis 
Oii»LHUi»uii * rightly §ays, in the Inscription a of Darius. There (he 
word Partham hs hi most cases employed to designate the eomitry j 
but the same name is also given to its inhubltiints and it is highly 
probable that in Bh. II, 9S, this word has to be taken as desigtatting 
the Parthians, the inliabitauts of the country of Pnrthia. This double 
significutioii of the term becomes still more evident from tbe nuu> 
Aryan translation. In KR. 17 of this version, Varthm'a is, according 
to Ojipert’s reading, rendered by Part^nvd j in BU. II, however, by 
Pari^vuitj p being the sign of the plural, and in Bh. U, Gh, 71, 7o, 
78 by Par<;uvtis which form has mostly a sign prefixed l>efore geogra¬ 
phical names j ivhilst finally there is one instance in which it is render¬ 
ed by Parf^uciispe^ the suffix;« t^iu expresauig the plural. Thus It 
^vill be seen that Par^nvm is not the exact (xiuivulent of Parihaea 
but rather of a form like parthwa or persfAira in the A vesta. Tlie 
Assyrio-BabyIonian version has, according to Von Bezold, mostly the 
form and ill one uistance also (Jili. 12). The 

Greeks more or less adopted the Persian form. Herodotus, however, 
employs the shorter form Parthoi (Parthians), just as die lltuians 
culled them PurthL As to how Ctesins has written the name, ti'c 
cannot conclude with certainty from the extant fragtmmts of his work. 
On p. 14 of C. MuUer’b edition of these fmgtncnta (Diod, JI, 3), 
we find tbe form ParthnalOn^m p. 42 (Diod, II, 34), however, 
Partfaps^ w’hile on p, 47 of the extracts of Photiuii there occurs 
tlie form Pariktup^ titrabo aguiu writes Purth^Qtoi as also Pitrthvi 
(XI, 524), while Ptolemaeus has Pf^rihai, Hon'cveiv all these fliffer- 
ences of fonn found in foreign writings need not trouble us ; 
for we may well regard them as viukitions of tlie Iranian form 
Parlhava to which we have to stick, 

' Ct OUhauwa’e Abhaadluag ia tfen Sitiun^bcrichtva der Beiiiaor AkuJe- 
aiiudor ^ iiMHitibctiaftcii IScT i Ihitthdvfi uad PufU^tv^ Jfddu uiid 
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Oppert \v8if, to nty kuowlciJg«, tJie first to sjMiuk on tUe etymo¬ 
logy of the word /larthttva (I user, of tlie Aclia-toetiides, p. 21) of tlie 
scjkdntto editionj, Itc tmc'cs it to the Arcstau pereihUt Giwk pWifu 
(brond, sjwcitjiis) whose equividetit iu Old Perabo must luive beeu 
purthu, Tlic lueuiiing which he assigiis to parthava is “ fort, hero, 
prince^’. I am, however, unable to see how he cun arrive at this 
iiieutiitig. The ludiuii P^^rthiva (ivanior, prince, king) is derived 
from the J^niis, prithh^ (brcadtli, ejirth), But iieithcr the word iior its 
lueuttiug can be tniced to the Iranian ianguoge. Olshausen suggests 
the root punth (to fight), from wbidi Purethu (tlie fighter) might 
be derived. Spiegel (trwu. Alterthuinsh. HI, 748 seti-) 
opUiiott that ptirtham signifieB “ ciiiigraute ” or “ tnuismignitors”, 
I still donbi if this ts the meaning of the word (cf. Z. D. il. Btl, 
4^, S. 96, where I have discussed the word perethtm ; also Lagardv, 
Lexikographic, p. 57, (5ctf. Abh. p. iSl). 1 am of opinion that 
Parthttm is, according to its form, itothing but the ]sitrony:me of a 
woi'd PitHhn which I take to be a proper iiotm, and which might l)e 
cottHKired to the Sans, prithi^ althongh in Indian literature PwrMawi 
occurs (UV. 468, 8), 

The iioii-Arjniii form Par^nvan suggests vtuious other words 
which closely approach the form PortilniKi and differ only in this 
tliat they -have f instead of th, Olshauseu who has trwtted these 
wunls, ill the first pltice calls attention to the who are 

inentiuned in tlie ^Vssyrian Inscriptions niid whom one might lie 
inclined to take uS tlie ancestors of the P'Urthavrts, However, he 
does not omit to |)olut out the grounds on wliidt this iissumptiou 
might 1>e rejected; for ilie i^irsims that are meutioued in the Assyrian 
Inscriptions are not to Ins looked for in the regions inhabited by the 
ParLhaviiK, but far) her north towards Atropntene,' as tlchmder has 
shoAvn (Keilinschr. u. Gesehichtsfomchtnig, p. Ifi8 saj.) It is not 
tieccsaary to dbicu&s in this place the «|uestiou with regartl to the pLicc 
of residence of tile Parstins wliich Olshauseii aircuily started and 
ansivered in tlie negative, viz, wliether the Parsuas are ideiitioil with 
the i’ersians wlio are mentioned iu the Cunetfomr Inscriptious under 
the name of Parwis; for it is evident tliat this is not the oise, But 
the dose resemblance of the Indian par^n to Parthea and PArm and 
the noU'Aryan forms, Pnrj?i<(?o<i and PiirsHrt deserves our uotke. 
In KV. tlSfi, 48 pat^xi is used os the name of a iitan, lu the tmus- 
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kcion of the term prfMH-jtwrfcmw in ItV. m, I, LuiWtg to 

ubanilun the orilinarv i)iterj>retiit{on ” utirryiiigbrosul crtKiked nwonb 
hr«id-hfttelic!t<Klami to reudor it bv* *' Parthbms nod Perslrviia 
(cf. Commentay ot. the TnuisUtion of RV. U, ]\ 547.) Ae«>r.lin;^ to 
Ptln. V, H, 117 the words pftr^^vfth in the wnifoLir, pArf/tmv hi the 
di^ mid parent'llfi in the [doml, are tjiken as the imue of a warrior 

fomiJi suggesting the sitigidar jmr^rt, 

\\ ith It iimst tjc connected also the word /idrrtf«wj wliieh U the name 
of a peoiile in the »outli*west of Afadhynile^^i ami also of a mixiHl 
caste of Bndimin sons and Siidra women, Lassen ims sijoken of a 
cerimii P,irt/,h tin HtoL VT, IM, 4 and 5) aitnated in the coiintty of 
the Parojiamsnds, and he believe* the place to fie ideiideal witli the 
rawlem Ferech, Also Farf*iiina=.Kadgilon the AI in gar should lie noted 
(l^sen I. j. j), Hence it foliows that the names like p(irmvn 9 , 

P'lra^am, PaMa resembling FdrJ'i occur also in the ot^t of Imn 
and even bejond that region; nor is it improUble that in dilTerent 
parts of Iran, tribes or subdivisions of tribes Imd the same, or at lem^t 
almost identical namei*, ' 

2, The Country*. 

Tlie lioundaries of uirdent Farthia are not very accurately defined, 
espocialty towards the west. From the Cuneiform Tnsrriptiona, Bh! 
n, 02 iiiid seip, where the Pnrthkns are mcnrioneil togiftiier with the 
\''arkanns or HyrcanianR, it aiay fie inferred tliat tJicy miglit Imve 
been the neigldioiira of the latter. Herodotus mentions ”tlieni in 
various passages of his work as being united with other peoples^ but 
unite*! only for the object of refusing to pay (os in HI, 93) or 

as belonging to the same division of the army {a,s in VII, fi6). From 
tins, of couriic, it cannot Ixi iiiferred that their boimrlaiy was ndjoiniu" 
that of the jieoples together with whom they luti meniioned. Of th^ 
greatest imjmrtanee is the re mark that the river Aches fiowei] through 
the territoiy of the Farthians, Since that is the river Etrek, 
as Lassen has shown, it is evident tliat at least a portion of their 
teiritor)' must have been aituatetl to die east of the Caspian Sea. 
Arrian says in Anab> HI, 2(J, 3 that Alexander had reached Raglia, 
W'heti Darius in his flight Irnd luriverl tOn KnnpiSfif the 

Caspmn Gates, whicli were a day’s journey distant from Raglia. 
Indie same work (Anab. 111,30, 4) we read: aritbs rt? Cs ep] 

P(irthy9iou9 rye lai ,aeH protE pros laiJi Kajtpiniit palais 
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satratojitdiu^e, Krom t\m I thiulc, wc may safely infer tlmt 

the Caspiiui Gates bclotigetl to Partliia, and probably foruied its 
western bouitilary. According to Arriiut (Pnrtb^ 8.)j the Parthianfl 
emifnated from Scythia under Sesostris into their bter home. In 
the (Miasages of the Anabasis where Ajrian speaks of the Parthums, 
he evidently refers only to that tribe which Darius calls Parthava ; 
!ind I think that also in the latter [jassuge he speaks of that particular 
tribe which he regards ns having emigrated froiii Scytliia. Whether 
he is juKtitied in this, or whether he is mixing up things, 1 am no 
longer iu a position to decide; nop atu I able to make out whether 
Arrian is looking for tlie original home of the Pnrthiana in Scythia 
with a view to represent them as Turaniuns, 

However that may be, this much is oertniii that some writers 
diRtinguish tins tribe of Parthaw from the Parthians. Curiius who 
calls this Partliian tribe by the name of PurMicnf, writosi (IV, IS, | 7) i 
“ Parthienoruiii delnde gens incolentium terras, qims nunc Parthi 
Scythia profecd tenent, clandebant agmen,” According to laidor of 
Chaiax, there is a province of Parthyene on the other side of the 
Caspian Sea which seems bo form a much smaller territory than the 
ancient Partliava possessed. This U the country of Dehistaii extend¬ 
ing upto tlie bounAvries of Margiaua, between Jijenti, Kabncdn 
suni Meshhed. Acconiuig to a passage of Esidor where the text is un¬ 
fortunately somewhat oornipted, tliere lay in this district PartlmanUji, 
where stood the royal graves. The meaning of this name can be no 
other tlian “ ftuttlement of tlie Parthinna'* . The old Persian form par- 
thoi'a-niidya would correspond to on Aveatan form like por^Aao- 
nis&ya (cf, rao^ratJui), JVwo, that is, nk&ya, N. P. ^ simply 
denotes “ settlement'', and hence it oocuri also before different parts 
of Iran. It is in this Parthyaia that Strabo says of Arsaces : phea^onia 
thi iBn aiaisin t^n peri Dlathatoii apost^ai ten Parthgaiant whence ir 
follows that the boundaries of the Parthian empire were in the east, in 
the vicinity of Bactria. 

3. Ohioim. 

It is very difficult to say anything with certainty alwut the origin 
of the Parthians. Still after the discussions of the lost few yeora, 
especially after the statements of Droysen,* Alfred A. Gatachmid,' 

* G^Mchichtti Hdlenisniia, GothA 1877, HI, * 358 soq. 

* Qe^chichl^ Irans und $ein^r Nachbarldtfd^r von Aloxan'ior dtim Grossen 
falft mm Uni^rgsm der ATfiSWldffiiT TUbmg^n 1SS8. 
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Lassen^ aud Spiegiel* on the subject, k will not be ont o£ place to 
re>ffliamlne the fpiestioii. 

According to Arrian's stotemetit (Pnrtb. 3) to which we Uavp 
referred above, the PartUinns emigniteU to Imn from Scythia at the 
Utne of King Sesostris of Egypt. From this it would follow tluvt 
the Farthians were of Scythian aiiil not of I mo inn origin ; and this 
would lie tnie even of those Pnrthians whom we meet with as early 
as the time of Darina and who under the name of “ Partbia ” in¬ 
habited his empire. Now the first fiuestion which ariftea here is 
whether this statement b meant to imply tlmt the Par thin ns, being 
Scythians, were of a different origin from the Iraiiiiuts, or whether 
they originalLy belonged to the Turanian tribes which we find in 
the north of Iran. The opinion that these Txtranian trib^ liad 
settled doxvn m antiquity in the north of Iran, has of late liecome 
very doubtful. For now it Is generally assumed that also the 
uomailic tribes in the north of Imn originally belongei.l to the 
Iranian peoples and that only in the second centnry B. C., the 
Tnranmns had crossed the Jaxortcfl and taken permanent ixjseossion 
of the steppes in the nortli of Iran. Hence it might well be that 


^ Zur Q€^chichte d^r G-ritchi$i^hw uii^ Itidi^knikiachen Udao 

1838 MRff IndiM^ht AUErthuimkunde II^ 477 352 &eq, 811 [L Aunigp). 

■ Al^rthiimiikiindct, 3 Bdc. Lelpitig 1871*78. 

Tbe oldest worts of more nxeut writers oh P&rtluaa History aro - —Foy 
Vaillont, ArBaddaniin imperiiim (Paris 1728.8^^ L. Du Four De Lorkguoroov 
Annfiles Atmcldaruiii. (StTUasburg 1732.4^> Q. F. X Quilhcru Dd S^tnte CroiJt 
M^Twirc €UT 1e gouv^^rnenient defi Far Elios (Mem^ V Acad, des Inscr. L, 48 ^ 4 . 
755 seqJ Munswii erlantein ge^clilchtlich die Wijrke von E. Q. ViBoonti 
loobo^phic Greoque HL pvSS B&qjV* Bartlrcjlomffii, Becherchea ^r Ift iiumifl- 
matique Arsacide (Meoi. do ta sac. d'archSal. II, p. 1 soiii.U A. ds Loagf[>srjer 
Mouioires ffur La chronoLo^e et V loonosm^ihle des rob Parthfs Arsaciden (Paris. 
1853, 4®}? E. Drauiiit Onomastique Arsacide, eseai& d^eaipUcation dea nottis des, 
roin Parthea (Sevue Naiiibiii. 13 p p- Sfi4-36p 18951 liHportadt are attio the coin* 
Cataldgues: Lc Ptokesch-OsteH, Lea monmios de rob Farther (Faria 1374- 
75|.4*J«nd. Percy Gardner^ Tho FarthiiOii Coinage (Landon 1877,4% Cam pare I. 
Lioiiflay, Heber parthbehe Numiamaiik. Beoldea, in more twent times ihe 
foUowifig works 00 Ihc Mftory of the Partbiani have been piiblbhed : SekneidBr- 
wlrtht Die Farther oder Dae neupendsebe Eteich unter dtn Arooetden, HeiliKeii- 
sUdt, 1874 r G. RawliHSorit The Siicth Great Oriental Monareby* or Geography, 
History^ eta* of FarthLfw London 1873, DemseHicn, Farthia lathe “Story of 
KationSt'^ Lemdon 1893; and FeidiiL Jostl, Geschlchte Imns von den alteaten 
ZeLtan bb Him Aui^tifif der SaMaidoa hi Gruiidriss dor Inutiacheu Fbilologie ' *, 
11, 480 wq. 1897. 

41 
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tile PurtlikiiB notwitlielandiiig tlioir imoilgruUuu from Scytliia liuJ 
beloiigtitl to the Inuimn Btock. Resides, it tiuiy lUso be iidred 
vv'hether great luiportauce ig to be attiached to Arrian's staUiUietit 
about the origiiml jmiuigratioii of the Pnrthiatig atid tt'bether he docs 
not folJow H groiuidleos trudicion Imscd on the fact that Arstces 
f^ly migrated ivith the ParniniiB into Parth 3 Mia mid tliere foimdetl 
« d 3 *iiust 3 '. At tlie iiiae of this event the Turaiiiwi tril>eg might 
liavo iiJread 3 ' crossed tlie Jaxartes and .wttled near the fioumhulea of 
Iran. Hence it is fjuite [possible tiiat the Paniiiius vrlio hntl bclp<!<l 
Arsjices to cstiiblish Inn [*ower, belonged to the Tuntnimi stock. As 
to Arn^iccB himself, there are t^vo opinions about him. While ticiabo 
goto so fur os to call lihu simid}^ aitSr Skifthf/s ft Sc 3 ’thian timn, {a 
Scytliian), 3*et lie docs not omit to mention tliat others ctmsidered him 
to be a Bsictriftii. From tliese uncortaLn data vuHoeib infereneea may 
be drawn. Either first, AnsictB was a Tnnmimi just as the Parniiine 
nith whose help he estabUshed himself in Parthyak; or sccoinlly, 
A^ccb was lui Inuiian, but was bellied by the Tuntnkiis ; or 
tliirdly, Arsaces was a Turankn while tlie Puruians were & tribe of 
noamdic Iranians j or fitially, Arsaees os well us the Paniians were 
Ininiiitis. Of all these four possibilities the first seems to me to be the 
most probable one. As for the rest, there is no doubt that at least 
tlie roj-ft] Eiimily very soon adapted itself as cicsety os ijossible to the 
liuiguftgc, msmnei's lunl enstoma of the Inuiiaiis, while on the other 
hand, the Parniims must linvc been allowed to settle down hi the 
vicinity of tlie king, partly with ft view to rewsird them for their past 
servioei?, and jiartly witli a view to ^lin them as faithful allies for the 
future, if so, n similar relatloii must tiavc eidsted betiveen Arsac»i 
and tlie Parnijm.4 as we find it in our days bctweeti tlie Gidjar dynasty 
and the Afsliar tribe. 

4. Tub Paui.av, 

It would, indeed, be very desirable to know how long the name 
Piirtliittii" was used in Iran and the adjoimng districts. Ludoubtedly, 
tbrougbout tlie rule of the Achicmeuides '* Parthuva " was used aa 
tlie name of an Imukn tribe, and has most likely survived them. But 
if Greek autboi-s iu subserjuent centuries constantly sj«»k of 
“ Partlihin ”, they follow, I ppesume, nii older eustom mther than a 
firmly established tradidoiu In Oriental writings the latter lianic cai«» 
to iippear from that time onwards, except in the works of Annenhui 
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authors who, L mii inclined to tlvink, bav^ taken it £roui the Gruckb. 
Besridcb, we have ah^lutely no key to die bonfutiicin prevtuUng utuong 
the bibtoHniie of the We$C> To c^l the tiew LraiiLun empire Parthuoi 
]& lu udEniy^hle ua to call the euifiirsi! of die older dyntu^ties Median 
uud PerciUm. However, we do not know at tdl whether in thU new 
empira, the tribe of the Parthhuiabnd gained liuch a prumment po&idon 
an ill fonuer tunea the Medians and die Pemuuis bid done. It ratlier 
Heem^i that the Parthiaua were considered aa sttuiigera, that is, a foreign 
dynasty or even w a foreign tribe that iiad usurped the [lower over 
Iran and bal only gradually coalesced with the inhabitants of the 
country. Uiifortuimtcly, the information about this dynasty which 
we receive from our native writers is as scanty as tbit about die nauiu 
of the Porthianb, and the few data which they give, they seem to have 
draw'u from foreign sources. The dynasty is cidled Ashkoniau, n 
tunne which is identical with the name Arsacid, This name is perfectly 
iutelligibb, if we know' that the fotnider was Arsacee. But vvbitever 
opinion one may hold us to the origin of the Arsuciib, tins much, I 
dunk, is certain that their founder Aroaces was not u dcscetidant of 
the royal family of the Acbiemenides ; but it is easily undorstood 
diat in the later period the dymuty sought to esUiblish such a connec¬ 
tion, Accoidiog to die vvords of Synkellos (I, 339 ed. Bonn.) the 
name Arsocea seems to have been used to establish a relationship 
widi Artuxerxes II. who, as Ctoslas maintains, had this name before 
bis accession to ihc throne. The later Onciitol writers [toss over this 
relationship in silence oud try to connect die house of the Arsndds 
with the rulers of the mythical times by representing them oh the 
deiicendmits of Hai Aiish, the Ivava Arsbui of die A vesta, that is, of 
the second son (or graiulfion) of Kai Kob&il. According to them, the 
line of the drsi-born son ends with Kai Khosmv ; bis successor is 
LobrAsp who is curiously enough represented as the descendant of 
Kill PtEhh), the third son of Kai KAbSd, evidenrly with a view to 
reserve Kai Arish for the later Arsacids. 

As rt^gurds die question which now engages our attention, 
Armenian writera mention one thing w hich is highly important and 
is not to be overlooked. It is true that they are not contemporary 
writers ; however, they stand one step nearer the Parthians than our 
Other autliorides ; for moat of them 11 veil under the Sosi^ideis, 
whereas more recent Iranian writers lived in later [lericalE^and, at most. 
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tised workn which woiihl take ns lificb to the time of the Susiatuiide?. 
[ti tJic fii'st pkioe it must be remarked that it is wrong to asaume dmt 
the Pnrtliiniis nnd the Piiiilax^s are identical, Moses of Khorui, in 
SGTcral passages, mentions tlie Parthians and the Pahlavs side by siile, 
so in ir, f I and 72, mid especially in C. 90 where he clearly se|«irutes 
tliem as two entirely different peoples or as different branches of the 
same hitnily. About the Piihlavs, Moses says (If, 2H> that King 
Arshavir hinl thn,*c solas Anbtslies, tvaren and Suren, and a daughter 
Goshm whom he Imd married to hU AsiMihapet loomtnmider-in-chief), 
Acconliug to the proposal of Aljgar it mis settled that the eldest son 
Artashes tnid his descendants should be the ntlera, and tlvnt the other 
two wins flhoidd assume the title “ Palliav” with the right of eiicoes* 
sion, it I case the elder line were to die oat. The same was to hold good 
also in the case of the deacendante of die frister whose husband was to 
Ijcar the title “ Aspaliapet Pnhiav". Also in C. 01 ho clearly dts* 
tinguishes Purthia — the empire, from Pahlav, — a flistrict of the 
empire. In the same manner Koiinn distinguishfis the Pidilavs fiom 
tlio Parthiiins (p. 95 of the French Traiishidon). 

Aocordhjg to Moses of Khorni, the Pmtbians themselves are to 
lie tnicetl Ijsiek to Arshak who dcscetnkd from Abmhain mid tietitra. 
It uufi Arslmt who founded their djmasty and ruled in Ikhl, tlmt is 
ill Ikctria, in the land of the Knshan, Agatliangelos, too, mentions 
the Kushnns as the friends ami kiiiemen of the PurtiiiAns (p, U8), as 
nl«o FmistUB of ByzanK (V., 37). Elisaeiis (p. 21) consideri- 
thcsic Kuslutiis us Huns^ hence they were non-Aryana. Tim Armoniiui 
writers {Mow. Khor. II, 72) are of opinion that the nnuti branch of the 
futiiily, which calls itself Vehsajun PahUv, reinjiine<| in tire (jast of 
Inin amt resided at Balkh, the capittil of the province of Pjddiiv. It 
is Uiis their urighml home which, ucconliug to Muses II, 74, Ardashir 
Babegtin prmiis&l to restore to the Arsarids j that is, Pidiluv, tlieir 
fatherland. Bald, the capital, and tlie entire conntiy of Kushan. 
Certainly, Zenobius does not intend to inslnuace anything differing 
from this by using the word Partav. ^ 

Very much different are the diita which Mohammmliui writers 
supply from sources which reach back to the time of the Sasaanides 
and the majority of wliieb have already been collected by Okhnusen. 
While the Annenian autliora most definitely place the province of 
Pahlav in the east, and mention Balfch us its eapitui, the Jlohummadan 
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autboni muintali] that tlie country of Fahlu lies ia tlie nest of Irtui- 
Tliufi the nutter ts stated by I'Jhreshte (p. 13) who based bis statenieut 
on Abdidln}] tbti al-UaqASi wlio w:iB so iidimmbly vertsad in tb^ 
nutters, and who comprised under the name of Fnlda the Wirritories 
of Rai, Hatiu^l&n, H4h-Nehivand and AditrbiujiLti. Iiess 

acceptable is another statement (Okluuiien, p* 30> according to wbich 
the country of Fahla extendeil still hirtlier towards the west wiiilc it 
excluded Ibp and Isjiah&n, But It may be tiut this Litter restriction 
refers to a biter period of the PavthUn empire. 

Now^ die question is how to oomhiiie these apparently contru- 
ilictory Htutemeiits, I am of opinion tliat diey have nothing uuiiitclli- 
gibb tti thens, if we nike die peculiar stand point of every individual 
RUthor into consideration. We are iised to look at the Parthian empire 
us one uomtnouwealthy united under and ruled by oue single dynasty 
which u’as in no way inferior bo the older dynasty of the Achauneuides 
and to which the different tribes of Iran lx>rc die same rdatlou as bo 
the King of Kings ut an earlier peiiod; and thus ako the Kuiuuns 
and the Greeks seem bo hai'e taken a Wew of the matter. However, 
quite different ia the view of the Oriental writers, nm It ivas stated 
principally by HauizA of Isp^&u and others. They allow the 
Arsacids only u eertain degree of priority over the rest of the tribal 
kings, and call the period of the Arsadds the tune of the tribal kings. 
In opposidon to iliat of tlic Sassanides w'bi> formed one compact 
d 3 ']uisty. And us a matter of fact a good reason may be adiluced Cor 
this opinion of the Oriental writers. It Is true tUiit the coins of the 
Farthlun Kings which are preserved to ns, sliow dmt the Arsadds us 
wcU a^t the Adisemenides claimed to be the kings of kings j but tliere 
are also coins found tn Bactrin, whose bearers set up the same claim. 
Along witli iimuy strange mun^ wc hud on them gotiuiiie Parthian 
ones like Arsuces and Vonones w'hieh, however, ure not itlentical with 
thuije tliat we knew hitherto by these nameH. Indeed, another scries 
of Bactrian coins which must be of die time after the extiuction of 
the Greek Kings Crum Ai^es onward bear unknown iiuiucs; hut, as 
Sal let rightly observes, they may be Parthian os well as Scytliiau. 
These documents Coi«e ns to tlie oonduniori tlmt at the time of the 
Arsadda there existed two rival empires, both of which pretended 
to jiosaesa the supreme power in the state. The Greeks and the 
Rumaus os wdl as the writers who draw their uiaterlols Crum the 
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acteuiits of j^ieKud, only of tht* we&tem limtich 

of ihe Ar&aoids, wbereiut Ute Amieiiian i\'ritiera sjjoak only of the 
Ciitttcnj bnuicli. Tbe kttcr do not to have given up tfieir duim 
to tiuti even under tbe Sasauntdes, and Uence the fwjuent wars of 
the Sitssanidcs with the Kushans who are distinctly reckoned among 
the Huns by ElLsaeus, aa I have petnarked above, Fnnn all this it 
seems to me to follow with no small degree of certainly that the 
Annenmii writers trtice the origin of the families ^vhich they odl 
Palilav to the east of Iran, that is, to Balkh, md that they assume the 
original home of tlieir family which was iKm-lmokn to tie b rids 
territory. The opinion of the Inter Mohamnmdaiia differ from this f 
but their accounts date back to the earliest times of the iWnidJ 
period, 

5,— pAHnavi. 

This najiie is first fomid hi the writings of the Armenians in the 
form PaAtavil, «ii<i is miquestiombly roJated to the noun Puldav or 
Piihlau which is a district in Ensteni In^l^ as we have seen above, 
Pahlavti should, therefore, signify one belonging to that province*', 
We find, however, that the Armenian writem use the word in a more 
restricted sense, meaning Arsadd, one belonging to the royal house of 
the Arsadds. Thus Moses (U 80) calls Tiritktes a Pahlarik, Amdu 
til IIT, 34 mention is made of a Pablnvik Akuao^n, a kiasmui, of 
Arshak, the Amacht king of Armmiia. Again, in 111, 51 we read that 
Cutholicus lhm\£ Wttis bououreiJ, becaiuse be belonged to th^ iUo^^trious 
family of tlie Palilavik and descended from the family of Suron 

Pahkv. Ill the same senile the word is found in Faustiw IV, 3^ and 

1 \* j 3S, 

In a for wider tfeuse these words are employed by Firdausi die 
oldest writer to whom we can have recourse. The wortl which 
he uses, we must tmee back to^ which ^rill occurs often first in the 
sense of “ rojul aistle'', “ cupitid dty”, luid secondly in that of ** hero*' 

In the former eense, it occurs in Sh. (ed. Turner Jlitcanl ^37 14*- 
ViiU. 325, 5: 

Jijj* 

Mj ^ ri Uj 

Al>m in Sh. 29S, 12= V, 410, 8 ; Sh. 402, 7 = V. .558, 13 That 

II. He .We.B.a,u<a.cd pa^sogt, the wrd M ocam in the „f 

mpital hielKcu coucluavdy shown by Mthcrt id “Zeitschrift 
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tier DeutiKTben MargeriliiruJifwhci) Gcsijlliicliuft Bd X, auJ ijctj. 
In the seuHe of “ hero " tlie ivonl occur,-* very often, tis for ineUinoe, 
in eh. 1 = V. 332,4r 

tyljl 

Jit vAjjyd ,>^1^ 

Comiwre oho Sh. 170, S-Y. 233, 13 ; SIi. 173, 2—Y. 2,'i7, fl ; 
Sh. 174, I0=li, 230, 3 ; Sb, 377, 15= \7, 309, 5. Hence would 
aignify : « descending from beroea ", " heroic”, iTinlnussI nwn this 
word very often iilao to denote V’urious things. We find it employetl 
Sh, 703, 7 =V. 994, 7 to denote ” region ” iliatrict; 

y j 3 
J' 3 j j 

We often meet with the expression ijjl+j "heroic gmnnent”, 
a-j for iuatnnee, in Sh. 217, 6 = V, 297, G ; Sh. -178, L5 = V. <3G8, G ; Sh, 
772, 16^ V. 1093, 13 ; in the same sense also aa for instnnee, 

Sh. .543, r, from below = V. 7.59, 10. The " heroic horse ” is caIM 
in Sh, 1142, 3 = V. IbOG, 19 SeveraJ, dmea the word 

is nsed to denote the religion of the fliident heroes as in Sh 1070 II 
from below ==V. 1503, 10 tA^ and 1248, 1 = V. 1750,3 

ejia. But moatly the term busetUor “language” or 

^ phrase ^ lii both “ language ” and 

"writing” are meant. Compare for tliis Sh, 22, 10 = V. 28, 9 ; 
Sh. 552, l = V, 772, i; Sh. 636, 5=V, 891, 13; Sh. 910, 
6=\. 1283, 10; Sh. ed. Turn, Mac. 1386, 13; in the s^entfo of 
“writing” alone it b uscfl in Sh, ed. Tiiro, Mac. 1397, 12; 
1561,7 in the Same way in the different passages where Pabhvi 
letters (^*0 are spoken of. differs in no way from 

Thus botli words are used .os ecini vralents in Sh. 1750, 11.13. Compare 
til 3041, G, from IjoIow (Ehosrav IBs time) where the hm- 
giiage is meant; further 1706, 5 from below >ij 

176G, 4 from below and ^ijj^ sh, 89, 11 =V. &l, 9; 39, 8"from 
beIow=V, 53, ,5; 432, 9 = V', 602,5 ; compare 921, G=V. 1283, 10 ; 
Sh. 2134, 13, According to the statement of Firdausi, Pahlnd or 
Pobiavftni was spoken in the ancient heroic period, os for instance, by 
Shiyivakbah and also later on under the Sassanicles, It ia evident that 
it WM the old language as it was spoken before the invasion of Islam ; 
no other differenoe (.s known to Fiobnel. This language must come 
pretty near the modern Persian, as Olshausen baa pointed ouL Whether 
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we should take tbw Pahlavi as it \ms spoken and written, for the kn- 
gnage which we find emjdoycd in the writiuge of the Pjirsis iji the 
translation of their old texts, and which, os is well known, is mixed 
with Semitic elements, does not appear to me so clear os is nsmUI^y 
supposeth Certain it is that the Pahlavi words cited \)y FiRlausi arc 
nil Iiido~Gerinnnic, os the following list will show. 

In Sh. 22, 10 (Tiinier Macanl^V. 2S, 9 we rend the Pohlavi 
numeral and the royal name 'r'jtH both the conatitnenta of 
which are tmcenhle to the Avestan words iS-i-SiJ " ten thousand '' 
and horse . In Sh. 99, 11^ V, ,’ii^ ft Finlaiisi explains the 

Pahlavi worrl *jj« which is nothing else than the word 
swift, strong so often usctl in the A Testa, by the Arabic w^ord ^ 
which is Hie name of the rircr TjgHs. In Sh. 39, 3 from below = V. 
52, 5 we hiiTC j the name of a place, 'fhese Pahhivi wowls 
Fmlftusi renders by the Ambtc , Beitml-muqaddas 

‘Ubesacretl bouse". To an older form occurring in the 

Mlnflfchmt, Spiegel refers in his Farsi Cmmraar p. 138, lfi9. 
In the first part of this name we nxsc^mso oeenrring in 

Aj i»s»gK of tho Aval. (Yt V, 54 old of) snd oftto i« tlio 
Runilohtiiliii. It muiit bo iihotical iritb the Kaildbih of the 
Miiidkhou and the GwlgdU of die Shlhedmeh nod nsnst be Mlioht 
ill the north of Iron e-Uere nbo the Chine* locote . kingdoo, koo'Ji^n 
to them ns KlniRkiii. The won! > i, eertainljr to l« derived 
from die Avestnn root^ -to lieop u|i», -n, throw up "mSkr. 
rfiA '* to lead , In old Perekin the noun form dJdd " fortress shows 
therwjt as doesjj in modem Persiui. Finally it is 

quite evident that is nothing else than the Avestan word 

-vfi-fv " good word ". Moreover in Sh. 910, 6=V, 1283, 10 the city 
;*ir which is a Liter form of the name and which, I pregmue, must 1» 
taken as i^ttti^l with Kafidkh, ts mentioned identical with the 
city of Biukaud ui the vicinity of Bokhiri Finally let me call atten- 
tion to a PaJilavi gloss to tJie combat of Kustam with Kat, an episode 
which is not taken from Fir^nsJ - this gloss the Pahlavi word 
^ la explaineil by the Arabic locttg inunim (a fortifietl place). 

The tenm ^^^i^ ami u-jU | found only once occurring to¬ 
other «desiguatiot« of two languages, namely, Sh. 2029. 10 where 
the watchman of KJiosrav H h commanded that he should allow 
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people to speak with the Shih either in Pahlavi or in P4rai : 

Indeed this passage seems to show that at that time both the 
languages were indiscriminately spoken at tiic Persian court 1 bus in 
Sh. 1798, 7, Firdausi tnakea mention of a tetter written by the hand 
of KhosraT I in the Pfirri language. But there is no statement in 
any of the Persian writers from which it can be inferred that Palilavi 
was anythuig else than an Iranian language. 

BaSTAMJI EdUIJI DaSTOOH PeSTIOTAN SAXJTAilA. 
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SOME REMARKS ON GRAPHIC AND 
other corruptions in PERSIAN 
LEXICOGRAPHY. 


We eemnionly find ceeepinjj about in all lan^agea aome 
corraptiona of graphology and othora of a like nature. But auch 
oorrupiiou^ are mono oonunou in ilnhoiiiDdaji countries irhere tho 
ooiisonantHl Anibic alphabet is adopted with all the clifHculti^ of 
flii unvocaMsing writing,— ditBowltioa whioh are augmented hy tlm 
similarity of different letters of the alphabet which are marked and 
difitiugaiabed oijy by diacritical points. It is a common thing io 
find a careless or a hiwty copyist placing these points quite wrongly, 
with the result that the whole word is disfiguied and corrupted. I 
propose to notice here a few mistakes of that kind which are found 
in authoritative works of great merit and repute. 

In the well-known Ltxicon Par^fito-lMtinum *’ by VuUers, 
Vol. II, p, 273 find a sentence or Irramu which ie copied bodily 
from the rich and cel cbm toil Persian dictionary ** JittrAii ft { ” 

without critically uotioing the contents. It runs thus ; ’ 

Literally translated, it meatiK, '* Serdilbeh is also the ’name of 
an island of the islands of Aiidalos {U, Spain)In the above 
Persian sentence the word (Serddbeh) Is, undoubtedly, a 

mistake and corruption for the won! i. a,, Satdilnia, Sardinia 

SaraegriA, Siirdasgne. Wo to subatitute for fclio formor word 
the name of the great island of Sardinifl, for the impossible non¬ 
sense {SeniAbei)t in order to gat at the real meaning of the 

sentence. The mistake k made by miring up the letter« (n) 
which forma part of the correct word with the Utter v {ft>—these 
two Utters being written alike, and distinguished only by different 
diacritic^ pointji, and hy dropping the letter i (y) before i (JS), 

Similarly, the great geographical dictionary of Ydqflt d/o*- 
|am of Au/iMn” 4 , 57 has an ImposBible blunder which is copied 
verbatim in the “ Afani?id al Mm*- II, 392 , 2 . It stated Smt 
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jJtiJ “Qarsliftl'am a l<«a]ity In tlie tutiili; or the 

Rilin." Tlio wortl (ilnrshftfa) etaxids for ({^wr^Aiyu— 

Cora ten). The mistake is due to confounditig tiic letter 'J If) uritti <3 
(^), audio wroitg vocalisation. This is shown by mo iu my 
Goiitributlon " Aunteci& Itaio~Arabic(t ” to tUo Memorial Amari 
(now ill the press at Palermo). 

Then, again, w'O have in Vallers I, lOl* noiiion 

utbis in regiono wi*** Aegypti and (4) noraen montis, o cujua 
parte austral! Nilus Bnviua oritur,” Here tho w*otdj^J^* (Asirdr) 
ought to be oliaoged lnto«j'^' (Osirun or Afftrdw) which is the 
only correct word, and also the word stands for 

*i*-p (.Srt^M^) I, Upper Egypt. In the ivonl O^icdti tlio lot tor 
j^r) is mixed up with tu («), and Intho word Ai'fd the letter cr (*) 
is mistakon for (?), 

In Vulleta' Lexicon 111, 0** “(3) Nomen oppidi in peum- 

Bula Arabiao vy jo (**5" ought rather to bo reail 

vy jJhjj ^jj^[ traoslated: “ Name of a country iu tlie 

lanils of the West." The proper word is't'y Oharh — west, not 
'll)* * Arah^ Rut Yullera seems blindly and wrongly to follow 

tlie Burliilud'QAti' aud the Shams-abLughAt, both which works 
Jiavo read the letter t (*«) instead of ths letter t 

In Vullers’ Lexicon, H, 1140 and lUL the proiiuiiciatioii 

Mukhtill tis wrong for mukhtiUl '3^, 

Ibidem liS78ri has wrongly booume a proj)ct name “nouien 
loci aut distriutus” iu Lite Ferhcng i Shuhlri and is blindly adopted 
as such by YuUors, of, alretvdy Teufel in Z. U, M- G-38* -47 ' 

j “ j * 

Corruptions of this type ate vety oomnion iu teruifi 

of all sciences borrowctl from foreign languages, which aro bo often 
dressed iu a corrupted fonn. I shall give a few instances of bota¬ 
nical names which have been thus marrctl. The Greek av%p€llU$ 
in wrongly transcribed as instead of - The word 

which stands for ctnthemU shouhl bo corrected and written 
The word ^ which designates sdimn ought to 
bo transcribed as (’)< The two forms and 

derived from the Greek (tsphtiUos have to be corrected into 
Numerous other examples of this type could be cited. 
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I hare noted down an Immonsa tinmbor of oonectiona of tbifi 
kind^ dntiiig tho course of tho last 25 yearsj tn my interleared copy 
ofVuUors Lixicon p4trAicO‘Latinuiniov a future standard Forslan 
dtQtionary> SuoU striking mistakes and blunders ought now to 
osasOf and they must bo owt off as uaalsss ballast instead of being 
repoatod tn tnfiiututn^ and thus tiiarriiig the groon of the richostf 
moat abundant and fine Persian language. 


C. F. SsYBOUJ, 


THE PAHLAVl l«?3Ul OR l>¥€1. 

Til \ olumc of the Gernuia Journnl “ Wiener Zeitechrift fiir 
(lie Kmi<lc dcs Morgen In tides pp, 7*10, I imdc an attempt to 
ttBcertam die proper and original sense of the PahlavL r^^Lri or , 
iiiid, for that purpose, I dtol there all the text which I could hi}’ 
hold on ut tlie time, tii which the word iitis fouiul. Situsi then, 1 have 
uoiuc aeroiis several other itistances of its use, tlie coirmninicatiau of 
which is, id in}’ opiiiioii, not superfluous, on' nccomit of the pecuUarky 
and rarity of tlic term, I give below the several passages witli tlieir 
reading and translation, to which I have added also a few critical notes. 

1. Vol IL 

III VoL II. of the published hy Dustur Peahotau 

Sanjaua at Bouibay we have the following sentence at p. 87,11. •i*6 : 
''\s^ 

Vii^y Hfii i-j 

V<ihmdu mart i pdreik apdk dttxt li aJ'u/* uddr md/Tr i ea/*jad« 
ari'midy idr karKta kdofit .—’* Anij man, n Porsinii, wislies 

to do any bustuese witli the daughter tuid sbter or tlie mother of ciny 
lioman,*^ 

2, D.Mxirt, Vol. LX, 

Li Vol. IX. of the same work,.we have tlie following ut p. 

IL 8*9 ; 

V ntiu * R.*(^ iiti tiy-x i 

U ajtl pa hituiikik Qtjdfi dicuriakih ck^th hfich ecdtmdti kihr. 

It seems to me imjios&iblc to give a correct translatbu of this text 
which ap[)enrs to be corrupted. The translation given by Dostur 
iiiuijuiui at p. 587 in the same volume i# i “ Wliat the produce uf a 
certain city is, or ivhat grows up in its lands is understood by a know* 
ledge of {the city).” I um uii^Ie to make tliis tninslutiou agiYie ivitU 
the text. The cotiduding phmsc with the word ill question is cer* 
taiuly to be translated “ from any city’*. 

«?. M^ihdn 1 ht^Ar DAfmiAn^ p. 31. 

At p. I. 31, It. -1-5 of this text published hy J, J. Modi in 
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iSoiubay [1901] we read : 

[Aii]m aj^dsfaA i man at'^i fr^ck hack man At'ubtiidti martdAL —“My 
moucy is given away from me to anykidy/’ 

Lutatd of r^eu'i the manuacript offers v —It is permitted 
to inonfilatc “ each and sach” in the place of “ any hotly'’. The dif- 
fcretice is sjnnll as wUl be seen below hj nos. 5, fi and 7, 

4, MAdbdn i hoxAr Bdtaaidn, p. 36, 

At p. 3(b 11. 10-12 ot tlie same work we read t 

(Oni^ ^ijn V Isj ,4^ 

“WTLri I wf -*‘ir KeiJ*' “ -'O'* 

A« marl $ diixt i tjhcil i*« m slutth i vahmAti tna kan^ diuct 
jjAtixMii lo n^ JcuTi^t ehf c?icfii kn^Sn barit chig^n kaS gSmei Lit 
* sav u shanih % vaJmdn mart X-im’ n L^ «e iiin^t pdtixMA ,—“ If 
the man sjwakB to his thuigliter ; ‘ Go away and imike reception 
(of thyself) by anybody’, the daughter is right to do it not ; for it is 
rjuiie ns if he would ajjeak to her : * Go away and make cohabitntioiv 
ivith any man’, and she is right to do it not," 

As to my tranelltcmtion of the word by atHrOi is founded 

exclusively on (he Pfizend reading at^rmh of the Bniulaliishu 

(p, 30,1. 3), The sense of the word is " reception", especially 
** adoption". Til the w-ork from which wc are quoting, tJie word is to 
be found frcfiucnlly ; no less than from which -viw is deri¬ 
ved ; 5 , y,, p, ID, 1. 13 ; p. 30, 1, 1 ; p, 3 1 II, IJ pf seq. ; p, 36, li, 6 

€t 6 tq. ; p, 41 seq. In other texts Jiita ami -uiji® occur rarely, I cite 
the Bi'^nkard, Vol.lX, p, -187,1, 3, and p, 430,1. 24 (Cf, West, S.TJ.E., 
Vol. XXXVII, p, XX.X 11 ) and ShAyast-pi-sfiAi/mt, Chapter XII., 14 
fCf, West, S.B.E,, V^ol* V., p. 344). Nceillcss to say, the writing 

Jt*r permits of many other raulings than atilr. Is the word a com"^ 

pound stem, and to be dirided (trA ? (Cf. Grandriss der Imaischcn 
I hUologie, Vul, 1, p, 333 { Vol. 1 a, p. 188 wy,) The editor of oiir 
text rtaids aatviir, satvari\ p. x 1 do not uiideratnnd what is 
sat. The phra.se (* 4 ; —pAtkWt in Lunek *' he is right, 
Is allowed to Jo " and ftuv pdtwsMA An nS Lttnet^ 

‘‘ he is right, is allowed to do not” occurs often in this work. Insteail 
of die se iitcuce with the conjanedon ka, we find also the “ infini- 
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riviw ftpooopatiis” ; pAtivMh [«^J iarl; cf. 

FrWman; Wiener Zciteclmft fiir die Kmidc ilea Morgcnlandes, vol. 
20t p< Footnote. 

5. MiiiU'dn t haz(h DiUmtan p. 54 . 

In the same work at j). 5411. 4-o wo Imw the following: 

? tr "•'« ^***11 itc** 

kafarrox'^ apAk mikry^in * * patmfin jtarf, ku 'hinam mhmda *,-^ 
“If luis made diengreement with if., vw., * We sliall hurt Hueh and 
such (dejirive such and such of his property)’.*’ 

I Iiflve pat i:*ij instead of m*ij of the ii]iinu£eri]}t. On the tenth 
line of the same page tlie (irnt Kontojioe is repeated, nnd there we fiiwl 
the oorroct writing !!*«. 

The ideogram (or the mask) n-iu-rt of 6jHan (<^. Bartholo- 
mae, .^iim attiran. Worterbueh, 211 ) has not boon noticed by me 
anywhere else in Ptdilitvj litewture. But the Farliangs mnke nicntion 
of it, esjrecially that of G. Satcmami, published at St, Petersburg. 
FUle p. 80, I. 15 a&j. with the footnote /. Here we find the “iwyu- 
riin” ' the correctness of which is conhrnied by the writing 
of the text given above witli the same t, in. Mostly, the co- 
pists of the Farbangs have written iusteud of confounding 

the verb »*}^ fiwtan, *to hurt’, tvith the verfi ni-^ir Mdfan, ‘to kill 
the * iiffrdri^rt’ of cf*, the Farliung of Petersburg, p. SI, U. 

13-16. 

The custom, observed in other law-books, e. g-, the O^rpu^ Juris^ 
to Ulustrate a case of Inw by giving fixed names to the agents of the 
case, is found adopted several times in the text of the if AttkAn i 
hiizd*' Ddtastdnt e. g., p. 6 , U, 2-3: 

• Pb™. furruj:. The editor of tbo text reads <p. xir) faldtt, 

/uhn, ‘each a one*. ThU word, an Arabic (1) ono^ would be undettitood ss the 

ideoi^ram of But, in feel, the mask of the word it »*, Fiildn tefound quoted 

01 first in very receot Paiand texts, Revue de lUietoire dee Rellgioiw, XXXIl. 
p, 117 ff. In the autographed text, p. 13, i l,and p. 17, 1. 1 fwxitien jlWe;.-* 

For the o of /orrox* c£ Bartholooiao. Zum altiran. Wiirtorbuch, p. 47. I« the 
Turfim texte, the ^rd is writtoo f r v x =ffar(ftox. The Pazaod writing la 
/(rroxaud also /rdtr. 

• The editor reads nuilrifl, p. XU. 1 do not understand hie reading. 

• For the mwmiiig and etymology of the woftl act tied by 

theTurEiu texts, cf. Bartholomae, Zum altlmn. Worterimoh, p. 3d, 
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4 I i»Hp) 4< t; ^gyVJtr 

VifS ^ Li i^j*( 4 t 

t, e,, ka pSsem^j' gSicSt Jtu af’^ojE Murfanhag iVJ Mt u A«cA 
Atur/arni(iff 6 mhrifdii u ftacA vtihr^^n 6 man mat\ —“If the plmti- 
tiff fiayg : ‘Tliis property lias been A.’a owtij ninl it ie; gone from A. to 
^[., finfl from M, to me',**—The eame proper names are repeated on 
every occfieiou.—Cf. p. 57, tl. J 6, p, 63,1.3; p, S8, 11, 4 Beq,, 

, and so forth. 

6. JUAtitAn % Jutzdr Baiastdnt p, 56. 

In this worli we have again at p. 66 the following .* 

V f*n ivswi *“J"Ji p€i ity eis; itjui* 

Ku. itt 'm im hi xVisktk vaJmdn marl pAw/m jUtrt',— “ If he 
snys ; ‘ By tills money, soeh and aucli a man is made a protijge by 
ineV’ 

The word rwjf occurs frequently in this book; also 
ptisvAwh and hampAsrdn. Ib the poBsive counterpart of 

, the sense of which is protector, Pers, Cf. 

nos. 7 and 8 below, 

7. MdtUdn i /tmdr Ddta^tdih p, o6. 

At j^e 56,11, 15*16 we^ve.the following sentence i 
3^ -ji'ji J t suitLTi ^ 

^ Li 

Ka marfr^ apdi ku * mwn pdtvAtuh i vahmdu 

nid a^AJitiik andS to tlaham /—'*lf a man mokes the agreement with 
a mari, viss: ' Ab to me, on account of such and such a man’s protec* 
tiouj I give such a sum to thee'.” 

As to the worI , see above no. 6. 

8. M/itikdnd hazdr DAtastdHf p. 57. 

At page o7 1 11' 1*3 of the work we rend • 

V4I4V veWP « Hti ^ ^ 

Ka ku *fiampdtvAn .Am—, pa M tsotAuifiji imrlpS^dn 

h^/n. 

I cannot veotarc to give a translation of this text, on account of 
the mutilation of the words in the manaacript.— Cf. the editeH''s 
‘''Corrigendaand addenda"i p, tt. fust is to be correct^ into 
or (»4v,— Cf. line 8 of the same juagc. 

STRA&SBintO, 


Cob. BaaTaoLQUAE. 






LAW, CIVIL AND CRIMINAL, IN ANCIENT 

IRAN. 

asj the world-renowuetl Western jurists, Bentlwm nud 
Austin, say, is u cornmund issual by u {Sovereign to his subjects, 
imposing nn ohiig.ition or Duty, attended by n penalty, or sanction 
in case of breich or disobediejice’'. Law, tben, if we put it in common 
phraseology, is a rufe for nuui’s conduct in various circumstances 
of life, circumventcHl partly by the conuivouce at, and jjartly by the 
resentment of, his acts, on the part of the state, having in view at 
all times the common goo«l of society at Lirge. It has b^n from times 
immemorial the magic waud which has tended to keep intact the 
common ties of human society, and iMund it in pence, harmony, 
protection and good will. TLid it not been for the magic spell of 
idl-oonquering Law, the ship of human progress and civilisation, 
would have dashed itself long since, against tlie ugly rucks of (liauixler 
and chaos, and would thus luive [lut buman life on no 1>etter footing 
than that of lower animals. It is really speaking at the fountain 
of latw that Scieuce, Literature, Politics, and the other arts 
derive their inepiratioii. 

Law, as is commonly known, b divided into two main parts, 
Civil and CriminaL Civil Ltiw deals with the rights of peraons, and 
the witiiholditig and the forfeiture of them, from one another. 
Criminal Law, on tlie other liand, deals with the breach of the rules 
of good conduct and miitiinl trust, and with tJte harm and injury done 
to the bodies of men. It guards the peace and safety of the subjects. 
In short, it is the custodian of their property, their lives, and the ir 
liberty. 

Every man ought to understand Law according to his owti 
measure, and to venerate it where he is not able presently to compre- 
bend, Halliun writes j ** No unbiassed observer who derives 
pleasure from the welfare of his species, con fail to oonstder the long 
and unintmruptedly mcreashtg prosperity of a nation as the most 
beautiful phenomenon in tJie history of Diankind". It is Low, which 
giv^ the powers ascribed to the Crown ; some of these are in reality 
43 
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ezcrdsed by the Govcriimt?nt of tbe couniry, whilst others do not in 
trutli belong diJier to the Kirig or to his tniuistcrs. 

I shall Iti dm essay contiite myself to & few striking points of 
eompurisoti between the law as it stands at present, and the old 
Ironinii La\v. As now in the British Constitution, so in the imdeiit 
Imuiun times, the Kbg could do no lirrong, and was not respoosible 
for any act of hxs. Obedience by a inan to adminUtrative orders is 
no defence to an action or prosecution for nets done in excess of 
legal authority. Sir Edward Coke says, “the power and jurisdiction 
of the British Parliament Is so tTaiiscendent ant! absolute, that it 
(suuiot be ccnfinBf^I, either for causes or persons, within any bounds. It 
hath Bovereign and uncontrollable authority in the making, oonfirmitig, 
enlarging, restminiug, nbrcigsvting, repealing, reviving, and expounding 
of laws, ooncemiiig naittcrs of all poiwible denorainationa, ecclesiasti¬ 
cal or temporal, civil, military, maritime or criminal/' All these 
inherent poxvers which lie now in the British Parliaineiit, were then 
centered fully and solely in the King in ancient Iran, who was nil in 
all, and the only predominating figure iu the Empire, tempered only 
to u certain d^^ree by the opinions and advice of the figure-heads 
of the different departments, namely, the Dnstur (the High-Priest 
and Pnmc-Mmifltcr), the Sapektmr (the Comnmndeivin-Chief) etc. 

hat He Lobne says of the British Pori lament can most fittin"ly 
be said as well of the Ancient Imnian King, the fountain of Imnlan 
Justice. He says, Itis a fundamental principle with English lawyers, 
that Parliament can do every thing but make a woman a man, and a’ 
man a woman.'' In .Auclent Imn tlic lung, and he alone of all, had 
tlic legal means of inithting, sanctioning and repeating the legislation 
of the country. 

Moralising on the word Law, and expounding it in its tie&t IUfIk 
B lackstone says in so many words tlmt the » htw of nature lieine 
coeval with mankind, and dictated by God liimself, is of course 
superior in obligation to auy other. It k binding over all the gloJie 
m all countries, and at all times; no human laws ore of any validity if 
contraiy to this j and such of them as ore valid derive nil that fo^ 
and all their authority, mediately or immediately, from this origiiud " 

The working of the constitution of a nation k greatly aud 
morkeilly affected by the rate at which the will of the political 
sovereign can make itself felt. TJie paradoxical and inaccumte aaaer- 
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tioii (nude bo ofteu iioivadiiyii, limt otic jmrliL'ulur coutitry b more 
dcinoci^tiudly govertiuii lluiu luiothcr, ooiitiiitis a certain deoictit oE 
truth iu it. The actual citerdse ol ituLhority hy a soveretgiii wlioao- 
e\'er he luiiy be, L bounded or eutitrolled and weighed in the Kcalee of 
nndoiiul Giitlinutluti by two lijullations, otie tlie external, and the otlier 
the iiiteniul limitutloii. 

The extunuil litalt to the real {M^wer of aBoverciga t1e|>cude on 
the po!k<il)[ltty or oertaiiicy that hit: eubjeebi »viU dioolwy or defy his 
linvs. The uuUicirtty eveo of ii despot depeinL, and tlnit very greatly, 
upon the wiUu>giie&!! of hia Btibjucta to obey his precepta- 

The uitenml limit to the excreiric of sovereignty arises from tlie 
nature of the jjower itself which u [jartlcuhir sovereign {xxssesres. It 
is tlie ooiacidence between the wishes of the sovereign and the 
wishes of the subjects, w'luch tends to bring about happy 
relatione berivecn the ruler and the ruleil, biicketl up by the 
popular luw. For the wi\ui of this coiticidenec there would ecaee 
to exist tJud much beloved feeling beriveeu the sovereign and 
subjects, which tends so much, to esInbUsh peqice juid happiness in 
die rcjiltt), A sovereign, in order to make hb biws iwpuUp, should 
nither go witli his people in all their moods tlian that he should at all 
times be wlioUy untouched hy their opinloini, feelings luid seiititueuto.. 

Whoever examines the consticutioi^ of the present civilized 
cxiuntrics, will find that the legislative assemblies of greitt nations are, 
or have been, in many instonoes legislative, witliout heiiig constituent 
Ijodies. The constitutions of different oonutries may well be divided 
into “ Flexible*' and ‘'Rigid ” coiistituLions. A “flexible '* coiistitutioiif 
according to Prof. Dicey, is tlmt in which evei^- kw of every descrip¬ 
tion can legally bo changed with the ajiinc ease and In the same manner 
by one ond the same body. A “rigid ” coiwtitutjnii, according to Iiiui, 
is one under which certain kvve geiiemlly known ns fundamental kws, 
cannot Ijc changed in the same nuniner os ordinaiy kwe. Now we 
may safely say that Uie constitution of Ancient Iran of which tim 
King hiuisclf was, to all btents niid pm-jioscs, the only and real 
fountain-head, was “ flexible “ nitiisr tlnm “ rigiil '* m so fat os the 
King blmsclf could make and urtnuike liis own Lnvs at his pleasure, 
ivithout exjMiriendng tJie least tlifficulty in doing so. The ** flexibility 
or '* rigidity *' of a particular oon.stitutioii, may be qualities which ^ 
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according to the jiMlgmeat of tiiffereiit critics, dtiserve cither ndmitution 
or Dcruurc. The endeavour on the pan of any otie country noniadayit, 
to ortsate laws which cannot be chaugedf is an Httempt to hamper the 
escercise of n sovereign’s power. Tlie ri^dity of a constitution tends, 
undoubtedly, to check gradual innovation. Whatever the constitotion 
of 0 country maybe, it must deJiriitely enjoin that the eletnentary 
principles of justice, freedom of trade, and the righto of individnal 
property Hhail l>e absolutely respected throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Etighmil, of all the countries of the world, is 
tlic proud possessor of an almost ]jerfect system of hiws, which presents 
a profitable lesson to other ouiinlries, xvith regard to a constitution. 
Tocfiueville, in a curions passage which compares the Swit^lund 
and the England of i83G in respect of the spirit which pervades 
tlieir laws and mimncrs, writes: I nm not about to compare 

Switicrhiud with the United States but witli Grestt Britxiin. When 
you ^xoniine the two conn Ties, or only if you pass through them, you 
perceive, in my judgment, the most aatonishiiig diffetencca l^etwcen 
thoju. Take it all in all, EngLind seems to be much more ccpublicau 
than the Hoi retie llepuidic. The principal <Dfferetic(Ht arc found in the 
iiusiitutiouB of tlic two conntrios, and especially in their cuscomu ” 
Tocqneville^s hmguiige points iu the clearest umnner to the rule, pro- 
domiiiance or supremacy* of law as the distinguishing charticteristic f»E 
English instihitioiis. But if we turn to the Eurojje of the twentieth 
Century, we may justly Bay tliat in most countries of Europe the 
supremacy of the law is now nciirJy lu a-ctl establiubcl as it h in Eng* 
laud. Li England, every ottlelal, from the Prime Miokter down to ”h 
coiiatoblc or a collector of taxes, is uudor the same res|KMii^iblllty for 
every act done withotit legal jusfcilicatioti, n't any other citissen. Of 
oouiHe, it has to be tulmitlcd tliat under the complex cujalitioiis of life, 
hi modem time», no (bi vernment cart in times of disorder or w-ar 
ItMp die peace at home, or perform its duties towards foreign nations) 
ivithout the occasional use of arbitrary p>wcr. 

Prof, Dicey says, “ The law 0]K!ratcs in two different ways. It 
infiicts pcunitica tmd puaishment ui>oii law-brcaJters, and it enables 
law * res jiccting citizens to rt^iLse obedience to iUegol comuuindi}. It 
li^lises jassive resistance,Commenting on the right of self-defence 
that the law of a country must afford to its citizens, Dicey justly 
remarks : “ Difloourage self-help, and loyal subjects become the slaves 
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of niftiniis?"* For thu advancement of public justice, every man is 
legally jiistificrT in iming, and in ^onietiuica bound to uftc, Force, Avbieh 
may, under certain cireniristaucesa, amount to the infliction of death. 
Thus a lojid and tnie citizen iiiny justUiably tntorfere to put an end 
to a breach of the peace, which take-s place !ii his presence, and use 
aiicli force a*? he deems reafionably neccefiury for the purpose. 

The ** Maitinl Luw " of our times which ought to conduce to the 
public welfare and peace, was centred at all times in Ancient Irsui in 
the all-[K}werfu! King and in liitn alone. Sir. J. Campbell and Sir 
11. M. Rolfe write that 'VMartial Liw is tnorely a cessation from 
necessity of all miin!ci{^ml law, and what necessity rerjulres it justlfienJ* 

Now coming to the really michd [mint of my subject in connec¬ 
tion with the iftw a.s expounded in Aucieiit Iran, I cannot refrain from 
remarking that the real key-stone of the faitliful fulflhncnt by tui 
Iranian of tlie strictest demnudaof the Iwuiian Law, especially the 
Civil side of it, wa.s his most comlinned belief in the thi'cc important 
worfls of Zoro-a-stor's message to the worUI — //amutu, /ifJihta. und 
ffumrsfitit—good Ihonghts, gocal words, and gowl deeds. The undent 
Jtunlan, before he entered into uny conttuct, thought of these noble 
words. Tliat is to say, once an tranian gave his word to bind hjm«ielf 
to a particular contrac't, he prefen’ed death, so to say, to boiug com* 
jielltHl logo out of bis contract. Even if there was any necessity for 
the intervention of a thinl party to set mutters right, it was the King 
they looke<l up to for assisntnee. There were no disdnet courts of 
justice und judges attached to them, tus in modern times. The king 
himself sat in judgment together witii liL learned courtiers, and distri¬ 
buted justice to Ids subjects. The King litmsclf presided at the 
meeting of bis leamctl courtiers, when th^’ sat in judgment to try issues 
fait ween subject anrl subject, and thus earned for hiiuself the title of the 
Chief Justice of his own realm. The parties trusted him implicitly for 
the solution of tlieir ttlfrereiiccs. They revered him fta tlieir benefactor. 

So, as I siiid nWvc, it was the vety firm hohl that //umu/a, Ihlhta 
and BuvfirshtUy the three most dazzling jcw*cls of the ancient Iranian 
religion that helped the Civil Law of Ancient Imn to stand out so 
pronnnently l)efore the eye.s oE its votaries, and made it so much 
respected and dreadeil by them. Going unfairly and imu'armutably 
out of one’s own contract or agreement, even if it luay be verbal and 
not ^vritten, was tantamount to telliug a lie. And as I observed above, 
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Ui be bmmM a Hiir Htul a tuni-coait was iiipre diaii could lje endured 
by 4 UI liticieiit Irumaii, It would be a gmit atuiii on tlie family re- 
puuitlon, AgnSii it wan the great iiiorrti exliorbitioii in geueml 
inipiirtcl to the trankii cliililreu from tUeir teudtjmt ngc^ tlua made 
the idea of doing a wrong, or telling a be, extremely repugmmt to 
their feelings and sense of ahaiue, and to tbeir Eamilv [)ride and honour. 
Another great fesiture of the prelimijiniy instruction of mt rrummi 
child wttii the deep impregaiou made on its oniid fmni ita earliest days 
by die precepts regardijig the objoctiomble pmetice of borrowhir/. An 
idea wits bculcated m the m]n<l of the child tliat to Ixjrrow somctlung 
of imoiher, was a gr&it wrong, imy an ntn>.mlotinble sin. What was the 
consequence? h ^ras this, that the child grew up to Ire a man, with 
the idea in his head, tlwt ho would be dooiuett to everlasting misery ■ 
and that if ever he tried to borrow, he would incur the (knc»ar of 
dragging himself and his famUy to aliame and ignominy. So having 
once b«n impressed with the idcft of wliat difficulties and tn)u£ 
borrowing would entail n|>on him, an andeut Iranian woulfl always shirk 
such a repugnant idea, even if he were induced by circamstancea to take 
to it. An ancient Iranmii having thus been born lui avowed eneiuy 
of borrowing, tiattmdly kept himself quite clear of the evil oouBe- 
qncnces that are necessarily snfferetl by tliose who pmctbe 
it, Being an enemy of borrowing, he pmctkeil thrift. And 
never l>emg ni the unfortunate position of a debtor he was nmed 
cully never at crosa puriwies with hk neighbours ami fellow workers 
liemg a votary of thrift, he kept himself quite .,*dFe from the 
dutclies of the Civd Uw. Beomse^ alter all siihl and done, wliat 
does the Civil Law deal with niaiidy ? It deals with the claims of 
one man against another, whether they arise from ordiiiarv v^crUil 
agraiincuta or wriuoti rootnicls. 

jiVith ft view to eubeluiitiato my remuke nboot the iuttmritv and 

lifoSteMy quote ^mmarks 
ot hir H. Ilawhn™ who say, : » Among moral qunUtie,, we mu«t 

nwapi to the Pcrainn. na their most marked charactemtic. at any rate 
mtherarher dm® eot,rage, energy, „„d f„ troth. The 

I erauui love of truth wns a favourite theme with the Greek, who 
perhaiK the traroier in their praim, from . latent eon«,ioii.ne® 
of dm,r owtt deficten^ the virtue.- Lying, acetnding to the 2e„d 
Avraln, we, regarded by the tmeient Perainn, an mo^t disgraceful 
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lu-t of which 41 I114U1 could poe»ib1y be guilty. Tlie Pcr^iau, according 
to Herodotus, was cnreCul to avoid debts* The Persian, he Bayii, had 
a keen sense of tlie difficulty with whicli a debtor escapes subterfuge 
and equivocation ^ forms, slightly disguised, of lying. 

With regard to the characteristic surrender bv the atideiit Imuiiiris 
of their will to that of tlieir sovereign, as observe! aljove, the leanietl 
remarks of Sir. El RawliTisoii oit the subject would uot lx: out of place. 
He says among other tilings; “The feeling of tlie Persian towards his 
King is one of which modenis eui with difficulty form a conception. 
In Persia the inonartdi was so iiuieh tlie state, that pairiotisni itself 
was, as it were, swallowed of> in loyalty; and an absolute unqttestioii* 
ing submission, not only to the dcUbenitc will, but to die merest 
caprice of the sovereign, wits, by biibit luid cdni^tioiii so engmineil 
into the nature of the |>copIe time a contrary spirit ftcarcely ever iiuini-* 
fesied itself, lit war tbc safely of the sovereign wits the 6rst thought, 
and the principal care of all” etc* lu times of peace tfie decisions of 
the monarch were uncomplainingly acquiesced in. 'I'be voice of 
remons trance, of rebuke, un i of wartiiug was never heard at the 
Persian Court. 

As to the Persian King being the fomttnin of Law and Justice, 
RnwUiison renutrks : The Persian Iving held the .same rank and 

)x>sitIon in the eyes of hia subjects which the great inotuurli of 
Westeni Asia, whoever he might lie, had alwa^a; occupied from timci; 
iinrncTuoriii]. He was their lord uiul master, absolute disposer of 
their lives, liberties and property; the sole fountnin of law and right, 
incapable himself of doing w'rong, irres]jonsibIe, irresistible — a aort of 
fjod u{a>it earth ; one whose favour was hn|ipiness, at whose frown 
men trembled, before whom oil bowed themselves down with the 
lowest and humblest obeisiince.^* ^\'^hite speaking of some of the 
most irnjtoriaiit duties of a Persian monarch, Hawliiism/s words 
are ;—Among the more serious occupations of the monarch were 
die bohllng of councils, the revictriitg of troops, the hearing of com- 
plaints, and the granting or refusing of redress, the oiisignment of 
rewards, perhaps in some cases, the trying of causes, and, above all, 
the general direction of the Civil administmdon and Government of 
the Empire.*' 

One r^innot help notidng tlie most notewortliy remarks of Rawlinson 
with regard to die extreme contempt which the Persians expressed For 
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tiafV. luid commiircc, with the result that the provbionii of the Civil 
Law hiuxily evci‘ came into uw. Tiiere were not luaiiy coutracti*, (infl 
conac^iuently nut uniriy suits either. Ruwltuaon iwiya : “ Kor Irjide 
ami eommem; the Per^ns were wont to express extreme ooutempt. 
The richer ck5^ maik it their boast that they neither hoiiirht nor 
sold, beui^ Bupplied ^wc must sujjjxjso) from their states, and hy 
their slaves and defiendents, with all that tJiey needed for the common 
piirimsea of life. Persians of the middle rank would condescend to 
liuy. hut comidored it beneath them toseli, TJje nawonassigned for this 
low estUiiatiort of tni<1e n'as that shopping and harguining involvetl 
the necessity of false! iixhI.” 

Amongst tlie ditfcrcjtt crriiues tiint came mider the CriminiU Law 
of ancient Iran, some are ipToted liy liawUuson himself. He says 
’* Cotinng into tlie King's presoiice nnsiiinmoiied was n capital crime^ 
pimisluMl l>y the attendatjts with ujatant death, tmloss the monarcJi 
liiuifielf, flfi a fcign iliiit he pardoned tJie intrairion, lieiii out towarfls 
the culprit the golden sceptre whidi he lx>re in his hands. It was 
also a <»pit(d offence to sit down, even inibnowingiy, upon the royal 
tlirone ; and it was a grave mis-demeanour to wear one of the Kinn-'g 
cast-off dre-sscA.” Again capital punishment, acoortling bo fiawliuson, 
smred that imm in the face, who, eltarijig the pltaisures of the 
cliasc xvith the King oji tlic comlition that he never ventitred to let 

fly his arrow before ho (iIjc King) l,ud dmwn the bow, disi^mrded 
the royal rule- 

Theoretically, it is said, the Peiwum was never to be put to death 
for any one crime. At least he was not to suffer the sentence of death 
until the King himself Kid reviewisd the whole tenor of his life and 
struck abaknccljetweenhie good and evU deeds to see which out¬ 
weighed the other. PLawlinson soya in one place ; Noble Persians 
were liable to be bchesided, to be stoned to death, to be suffocated 
with tohte, CO Lave their tongues torn out by the roots, to be buried 
lUiv^ to be shot in more wontonriess, to be flayed and then cru* 
cified, to be buried alt but dm head and to perish hy the Ihijrerins 
agony of the “ boat" (winch consisted in pkcing the sufferer’s l»dv 
betweeu two boats in suoh a way that only his head and hands 
projected at one end mid his feat at the other, and keeping him in 
thw poaition oll he die<l miserably from the loatlisome effiecte of the 
oonfanement), If they escaped these modes of execution, they might 
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be secretly poisonett, or they might be exiled, or traniiportGd for life. 
Their wives and daughters might be seiKCfl and horribly mutilated or 
buried alive, or cut into a number of fragments/* 

In the Criminal Code of aneient Iran, desith waa made the pemltj 
for murrlcr, rape, treason and rebellion, and even for such offences 
ns accepting bribes, for dectdlng a citse UTongfutlj, iiitriiding on the 
King's privacy, n]>piv>achiRg near to one of his ooncubiues, seating 
oneself, even accidentally, on the throne etc. PotHooerift were punished 
by Iniving their bends plaoed upon a broad stone, uuil then having 
their fiiceff crushed, and their brains beaten out by re|>entcd blows with 
another stone. Ravisiiers end rebels were put to death by enirifixion. 

Xenophon tells ns, Uf* n proof of tlie good Goveniiiieiit maintaiued 
by theyouiiger Cyrus in his satrapy, that under his stray it ^vas 
ciiuiuioo to see along all the most frequented roads tiumbera of 
fKMsona who bud tbeir Imnds or feet entotf, or their eyes put out, as 
u piiQishmcnt for thieving and rasadit^’. Other writers relate tluit 
Eltiiiljtr inulilations n'crc iuBicted on reWls anti even on pri'joncrs of 
war. 

With regard to the Ci'iniinal Law of ancient Iran, I may say 
tlutt the only Pnrsi religions book which dcuU injiiuly w'ith the Law 
of Crimes as it exifited in ancient Inm, isllie Veiididud, which luts come 
dowu to os intact, frtnn remote anti([uity. The very existence of the 
Luw of Crimes in ancient Iran, proves tlmt Iran in those (Li}** wsis 
nf>t fur below the modern stnuflnrd of cirilimtion. Tiie w'ord Vendi- 
find’* comes from nn^itiitig litendly “againsi the Law 

of Ahriiiian, Ce., the Devil.” Tlmt is a Law* or teadung or Code 
of .Ahriuinii, The Vcndiditd which is sup|X}Scd to have been written 
aliont 3000 yenrs ngo, mentions some offences known to tlie ancient: 
Iniithiiis, and tlie ]eiuUties prcacribcil for them. The Yendidad 
dal mil ig to be n strictly religious iKH^k, os is proved by its very 
etymology, tlddts ^vitli offences ngiiiiist religion and morality in 
]virticiibir. 

Liilifce the Vciididad, the Dfidistfin-LDini (precepts of religion), 
besides dealing witli religious tutd sjiiritiial subjects, also deals with 
the Bins of druiikentiess, unlaw'ful lust, adultery etc. Tlie ArdU 
Virftf Naiiudi, which graphiculiy tmrrntes the viaiuii of n very pious 
and renowned Iranian priest, contains the different varieties of tortures 
Rtid puiiishmetite which the sinful souls have to suffer in HdJ for 
44 
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tlieir offtnces in dik world. All the sina, in ilm^c Jjijs, wore c ni* 
sidercd to Ije triLn^t^rre^j^inji:} nud (lefium-tM iiiui'^ h^iuikc the <Uetniu ;3 
oFrelijrioii tlnui ng.iuwtiitiyt!jiiigelse. -So, no winnler, tlm n tr.ius- 

gressbii ugiiTn/it raUgion w«s visiM liy Lr gm.«er imnishment than 
lUiy other ordinary offence. This pirdnlity toiv.mU religion is unite 
iimnifest from the dispro|)ortion;jte piiirwliment e\-rin iti sueh offeut-cs 
ascHttnod Hurionit IxKlily wounds mi I hoiuk4.Ie, mi comijanid witli n 
mere uiiintentioiud tomsu^ression agihisf |■eHgioII. The offence of donig 
a serious bodily injury is jtuuisiwd with only nO ujuUamt^, wheiuis 
400 t/pazanan arc to Ijc nduiiiuifiereil to tlie timii who throa'a away 
the Iwiie of an arm, and MOti for killing a sbepht'itrs ilog ; 

d^th is the punishment for him who carries n dtaid Wiy idoiTe. 
Upa:iina literally menu^ a stripe or a blow. It U derived fr<iro 
Arestat^^,to strike. The miiuber of upA^imfia for different 
mines ranges from 5 to 10,000. Oealh k preseriiKsl e.vpi^^sly ns 
a punishment fur two ciim-is only : iminely, (i) one who cleanses tlij 
miclttiu or those infected with a pestllentiii! disease without liis hdtiy 
convemtiD with the rites of cltamsing in nccortlaiice with the Law of 
Jbwda {Vcndyad Cluiii, 0, sec. 47); and (3) one who teirries n oorT>,se 
ftlone (\ cndhlid Chiij), 3, eec. !4), The spirit of tlic Zoraistriiin 
religion b that the world b for the Ijciiefit of all, aud not otie or two 
indivlduftls i and tints it is that so heinous a crime as homicide is let oif 
o>mf«iratively chea))!}*, uhile tlio oilier two last luoiitioned, though 
teeiutngly trifling, are vLattkl vvitli the strictest of pimbUiiients, 

Sir. Modwnia in hin scholarly essay on “The Crimitial Law of 
Ancient iron , says, “ I hcpe are nertain offeitces which nre tinntormble, 
(omJ/j^rr/Ao), such its the cremation anr! burinl of desnl holiei," 
mmnturol offt-tice, and others. Tliere is no suitahJe punishment: f.tr 
such offender in this world. They are considered uiicteiii for ever 
and over, and it is only after death I hat they are puiibhed with the 
torments of Bell. Tt is s;ud that such offenders as the burner of a 
corpse, and the Lxwnmitter of an m mat oral offence, if caught red-hand¬ 
ed, tuny be killed on the 8[>ot with imjMmity, by any mm. Clinpter 
3, sec. 40,4 L and Chap, 8, sec. -28, of the Vendi.lad say that if the 
man who Imfm h mA the mrm who coiiiimts uit uMinu-ursil 

offence are non-Zoroostrians, and are not aware that the acts they 
iwe oomiuitang are rius acconliug to the gjnrit of the religion of 
Miuda, then their sms nre irifiedoff by their Ijeiug converted into tliat 
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i^Ugion, AllJ uiukrtukiii^ never tit cciiiiiuit siteii nett* figtniu in future. 

lalsehouti niul diHhoiie^tj iiit* put iiv tJie ^une category fw u 
breach of coutruct. Aer^iniuig lo the Ye(ufi<Ufi (Clmp. 4, wic. 65), 
a tldibemie fnhseluxxl Is visited l»y a puiiishuieut of 700 up^sitnf^- 
Chap, -i, sec. i i-JU uf the VetididAd tuako different breitcJiea of con¬ 
tract puiiisluible with os many 30n, 600. 700, 600. 900 ami 1000 
uptisfitiOA. A miuij by fujch ignoble breaches ttf conduct not only 
debuses himself, but brings Ins whole funiiiy into disrepute According 
to the Veiididitd, not ret 11 riling l>orrowcd property w tnntHmounc to 
tliefi. 

VetidklAd, CJmji, 4, sec. 17, mentions three such olfencea as am 
Ix! found only in modem 1x>oks on the IjUW of Toro? mid Cnmes. 
They are (1) ff u nlun riscti up Oi smite a mini, lie comnuts nu 
“ .Agereptn*’. (3) If n mniiHicB atniiothcr, he commits an *' Avaoirish”. 
(3) J r a tiian iimlirioiisl}’sinites ft linn, he commits lui “ Arediidi", 
All tlie.«e three offenixis are piinishiible with a graduated scale of 
Up^^aum, acconliiig to how often they arc knowingly and (jerfiis^ 
tently reiieaicd. A cndidiVl, Chap. 4, sec. SO-82, makes the causing 
of a Bore wound to another, Jkble to a punishment of thirty vpmannSi 
if die wound Ib cau.-(ed for the first time. If n blow” given is so sever© 
ns to break a Iwiic, the ptmishnicnt is seventy upihnnas* ( VeudidAd, 
Chap. 4 sec, 37,38). If the blow renders the injured man seuselcss, the 
pumslmient for it is ninety uptUan/ti, (A'^ciididad, Chap. 4, sec. 40,41). 

Ii is remarkable how the ancient Iranians were {lorticular in 
laying down dilfereiit ptjiiishme(it.<i fnr dittereni crimes^ in pro[K)rtiou 
to their heiiiousiiess, wlicraiis they utterly iieglecte<l to Iny do^vn any 
definite and easily wurkuble rules to judge of the rights of one man 
against another, hi fnet, it leads one to believe that there waa 
DO definite Civil Law, in tiie right sense of the word, in andeut Iran. 
Timt shows how dearly they loved freedom of the person, iKcausc we 
note that the slightest injtin’ to the hunam btsl}' was strictly prohibited. 

In luiinetit Tran sheep mid cattle, perhaps tlie only movable pro¬ 
perty of any value, were usually piacetl under the watch of strong dagu 
for fear of ivolves and other ferocious nnimnls. So it was that 
any one who killed a nbephenrs dog and thiia deprived n flock of 
aheep or cuttle of its protector, committed » serious offence and w^as 
punished with eight hundred (Vendidild, Clmp. 13, sec, 12.) 

The punishment for killing a street dog was seven hundred updzaaoi 
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(VcntUdid, Cttnp. 13, sec. l3), AooorcHiig to the spirit of tie ^^endi- 
dflJ, not only kilting rlogg but even giving them Iwcl food was con- 
radcred an offence. Qcnce it b that, even in itiodcrn dnies, the dog 
plan's II verj* important imrt in some of the ceremonies of the Pursb 
in luilia, such as the Bareshnum ceremony. In fact, the rmuctity of 
tlie tlog among Pnrsis Is traceable frotn very remote antitpiih', W'hv, 
even among ilie different tuitions of inodi?cn Enrojie the dog is taken 
to lie the most favonvitc of nil aniinHls excepting the horse. As an 
English poet says ;— 

“ U'itlj eyes uplift his iimstcr’s look to scan, 

The guiitc, the solace, and the aid of man, 

The rich imin’s guandijui, tfie poor man’s friend. 

The only creature fuUlifid to the end.” ‘ 

The Vendidfiii (Gimp. Itt, flee. 17) says that colmbitation with a 
woman in menses k strictly prohibited, as it h injuriomt to 
both the {lartiea. The net b considered aa sinful as the act of a mmi 
who bnnis bis ovm son in fire. The Veiidtilftd (Chap t6, sec, |4-ld) 
prescrilica the punish in cut for this offence to be from thirty to ninety 
vprtzanu^. The Veudidiid (Chap. 15, see. 8) consideru the uffenoe of 
cohabiting with a pregnant woman to be a taiXi/Hr, It is becaime 
«nch cohabitation would result in injuries to both the mother and 
the embryo. 

It is so roniackuble to note that the ancient Peraiutui left, no 
atone untunn^d to keeii their morality and national pride, which 
by the way, is almost intact upto the present day, at theb liighest 
water-nmrk. Tnic Vendidfld is quite at one with the inoderu 
Criminal Law in that they l)otli punish very strictly, offences of 
Bilul totj^ and abortion. The VendidUd {Chap. 15, sW. S-U) hye 
down that if a man by sexoid intetoouiee witli a maiden makes her 
quick with cliild, and if tlie girl causes miscarriage by some drugs 
to hide Iter utichajitit^', both of them are equally guilty. If tlie 
parents of that girl acquiesce in the causing of abortion, they ace 
also liable; and tlie triiin who procures some poisonou.s drugs for 


1 Beiaiyliw dog fell,n aq^L w>. tlat wry f«,nUy be 
hu Lc.ii bsudiHl «|i„ police f«cti of Fraoeg mi Auwria. oiilr wilh lie IJ« tb*i J 

wouldto » poHcwtiM in the dctcoHon of oriuiKt, «nd « a«h[ utA 

^nf^rtuo.,.. poUooiwo ooii.« lo (itT, 

fonuidiiblp ibitf turgliir. 
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causing nbortiiu), ifs guUty of wilful murder. The Vendidild 
(Chap, 13, 13) says that a man who thus begets a child on a 

maiden ia in duty bound to maintain his bastard child. The 
Vendiddd (Chap. S, sec, 31-3'2 and Chap. 1, sec. IS) say that the 
committmg of an unnatural offence is uuatonable. The Vendid3d 
(Chap, I, see, 17) oonsiderH the offence of burning a dead body as 
an unatonable sin. The Vendidild (Chap. 4, aoc. 47*34) enjoins 
married life upon all Zoroaetrlana, 

As I am on m very fascinating a subject ns Law, T feel much 
inclined to discu&H the origin of the word “ client which Is eo 
very commonly utsed by lawyers. It seems that tlie Avestan word 
sruUir and the Englisli word “ client" have ranch in common 
Ix)tween them. The word client'* is one amongst several of the 
words given to the English language, which have had tiieir origin 
from the Aryan root “ ** which is in A vesta sru, Sanskrit 

if/ini, Pahlavi asAafJfdw, Persian shanudan, to hoar. The word 
client" is, as it were, the later form of Uie Avestan word, irvta 
or srutar^ Sanskrit 9 Ar 6 tar, meaning a hearer. Thus the .^ vestan 
word is found in the coin2>ound mmn^-snitaf /.e., the listener of 
prayers, applied to the Taitata Meher (Yasht X, 61), and to the 
star SatavaP^a, which is Antares (in Scorpio), according to Dr, 
West, and Vego according to Dr. Geiger (Yasht XJH, 43, 44), 
The “ / in the word “client" is the “ r " in the ancient root 
So, the word “ client" literally moane “ a hearer A person is a 
lawyer's “ client ’* because he has “ to hoar '* his ailvjce. The 
wort! “client*' lias come down to us from ancient Home in a 
Latinised form of the ancient Aryan root iru. Wldle so doing, it 
has gone tiirougli a great change in ite signification. A client’s 
relationship with his lawyer nowadays is far better than that in 
which the “ clients " of ancient Rome stood, not to their lawyers, 
but to their patrons. In ancient Home a “ client" was “ the 
faithful follower and even confidant of his patron who protected 

* Wfl- th* WWD ahKDg« in the EDgLkh word *' celebnite** wkereb Lulbii 

Ulflr form of irw. To ii to oimr !E 3 igl]«li Ikjju-J from |iLnce to 

place ^ hejLrd of a inon, ftnifvci. A ci^lchmtod nwn im oho whoee arc 

hwtl aud ourdfld from |ilw to pUcc, Tho Engluk irord It orlKiiiallj -'clAttfCiir 

lion" whotffJn cljLti ^ b almlliir to Ihc ATjan root Tho Ilomaui Ilka aomo other 

nationa, not pTononnclii^ ^ woli oiutgod It Into ^ r, aay UuU tht Chiii'eao ipealt of 

Europe oa " Eolopc 
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Latterly ho Hank in petition and booatne **' an ill-paid 
attendant in his lord’s or King’s rotinuo 

I have now come to the end of wliat I wndied to say on a sub- 
jeet, so interesting and yet so vast and inexliaustihle. There Sa 
no limit to human progress, and tt^day the standard of Western 
civilization, with all the materialistic tendencies it has btoucrht in 
its train, may be far different to that of out olden days ; but even 
if we roll hack the historic current three thousand years into tJie 
past, we shall find mueh to admire and no little to imitate In the 
laws and institutions of Ancient Iran. There is a certain romance 
about that distant laud which can never die, and «o long as the 
Paisis of to-day keep their religion and its precepts alive in their 
hearte, guided by the divine teachings of the Bactriau Sage, their 
memories will always take them to the scenes of the fatherland 
where their ancestors lived and died for a faith n'Kioh still illu¬ 
mines the world. 

Rusts n JtvAXJi Mom, 


» ttoTOftii Ute lad 3 !«iDen wwier the Oonitii Empire" l,j Ltidtris Friedliimler traa- 
latcd bj Leomvd A, Megoup, p. Ifj, ' 

* lUd. 



PURIM AND FARWARDIGAN. 

Lnthoductoiiy, 

Hu; Iklok oE Esther is to me ns a Parsi the most deeply inter¬ 
esting of JilJ the historical books of the Old Test-iment. It gives 
such n lifelike pictime of tlie court of one of tlie greatest of our 
ancient l*ersinn ki.igs, Xerxes vvho here appeanj Iirroimded with 
truly Unental magnificence. It reads Uke an Oriental Eomance or 
like one of the .Vrabian tales. Indeed M. de 0«?je, of T^ydeii (b. 183G> 
a great Amble schotnr of our flay, seriously trat^ its story to 
the AtabLin Nights, and comtmres Esther witli ShemzadA the 
heroine of the Thoui^n<l Nights und One. 

The bte Dr. Chriatopher Wordsworth (1807-1885), nephew and 
biographer of the poet, and Bishop of Lincoln, describes the main 
^ucs of E^iluir in pictnresf,oe language - « On opening the Book*» sava 
be m bia valuable intrtxlnction to tlsU Book, '*we behold a scene 
which may jenuTvd us of the glomng imageiy of a 
ai en or Park of the royal piilace of Ahosnerus at Susa b thrown 
opm Woi* m; „ncl wo see a inst »s.«eiiil)Iiige t|,gre of Bnsierq 
Pnoccs ajoJ I otentola in festd ottirc, gothored (ogotlior fro,., overv 
pm«..,-o of tho era,..re of Porok fera I«.lia ««. „„to EU.L2 

wo«l« of the fir.t veree “ We eeo conehee of gol.I «hI eiK-er, rrara^ 

ofT^r S”'" “d Woe h.ng!..gr, f«tened with 

«i^ of fiiM hnen raid por|.Ic to eUver rings m« 1 |,illras of nnithle.’ 
and pl^ on pareraents nf porphjTj raid inarhle and eJahaet^ 

This m.TOl ban<,iiet B contimied day after .Uy for nearly half a year • 
and tlic ^tcst triipire of the world seems to he^fotsetting the 
owes of ti« state, this six months' gala day, raxl 'u, he be^C 
away the urns m the joyial glee of an nniveisal hollday?*^tf we 
proceed further, we listen with fedings of wonder to a na^tive of 
S^ge raadente floured we nray deem with a emraTtil.^ 

^e marsef^ and bortoweti from the realm of fiction. \ Q^een 
.< divorited by her rojd eon*»x, and i. dcgladed from her 
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estate^ on account of her refusjil to comply wrkli rm arbitrary 
euiniuoii^ isfiuctl on a andilcii unpnli^ in an hour of revolt^*un 
edict is committed to writing on Uie spot, which proclaimfi tlmt her 
dignity is forfeited ; a royal mandate is sent Fortli to every province 
of the Kingdom, that every one alioulJ bear rule in his own houM, 
These arc eome of the occurrencea which are here presented to tlie 
view. Next Follow die extraordinary events which resulted in tlie 
elevation of a Jewish raaiden to be a partner of the throne of Persia ; 
and the scarcely less wonderful exalttidon of Human, probably a 
stronger and an Amalekitc, to lie Grand V^izier of the Persian Empire, 
We are astounded by tlie livish prodigality witii which the great 
King s(|uandcrs. in a moment a large [iortion of the population of 
his empire and anrrenders them with reckless indlffereocc to tiie 
vindictive passion of a hnnghty favourite. Next comes an unex¬ 
pected Gitiistrophe ; the fall of that proud favourite, not less sudden 
than his rise, mul the no less marv'cllous succession of Mordecal, a Jew, 
whom he had doomed to destruction, to be Prime Minister in his 
room; and i!ie execution of Haman on that very cross whidi he had 
set up for Mordecui. Then foUow.s tlie delivemiice of tlie Jews by a 
man'cllous providential ititCTjiositjon when on the very brink of 
destruction.** (The Holy Bible ivith Commentary, Vol. Ill, p. 358). 

This marvellouh and providential deliverance is related at length 
in tins book and U indeed the real motive for its com]>o«ition. The 
dcliveronce of the Jews from the {eiiiguimiry intentions of Hainan, 
their Amalekite enemy, was celebrated by the institution of tlie feuHt 
of Purim; mid in onlor to popularise and jHjrpetimte this feast among 
later genemtions. this Book w'as evidently written. Tt lins succeedeii in 
this object. The Jews liavc always venemted it, nnd they tall it by an 
honourable disdnctii'e epithet, the JlegUkb or Tloll; and it is read every 
year to tlie present day in their Synagogues at the feast of Puriin.‘ But 
in Christian liraes the Book of Eatlier seems to have been itcpreciatcil. 
“It wjis not undisputed ", says t!ie Ute Prof. Robertaon Smith <l8dt;- 

* •“It Ikoe always been regarded by tbo Jowa u on authentic atcount vf the 
great deUvcnuice which they celebrate niinually by the Feast of Purini, and has 

been placed by eome of them in an oxcc-ptional poaition of honour. The saying is 
attrihut«l to Maimonides that ‘in tlw days of tho Messiah the prophetical books 
and the Hagtograpba will be done away with, excepting only Esibw. which will 
endure tc^ether with the Pentateuch.'" Rawlinson, in' Speaker’s Oommeatarv^ 
Vol. ni, p. 47S, ' * 
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1894) in hb well-knonri wot-k Tha Old Testament in the Jewi^ 
Ohnrch, “m the tsnrlj Cbristian Ciiurehj aiii'l according bo EiiscHub, 
Melibo, Bisliop of Sjirtiia In the mtdillc of the second century, jour¬ 
ney e<l !LS Fur Oh Pidcfttinc to nscertain the Jewisii Uanon of liia time, 
and brought back a list, from trhicli Esther was cjccrlndetl (p 171 ; 
3iul e<t,, p. 184). It has, however, been admitted into the Canon 
of the Church, though somevvhat grudgingly, by the Protestants, who 
however do not allow the canouidty of a part of the Book, but liave 
placed it among the Apocrypha, where it is called “Rest of the chapteru 
of the llook of Esther**, since these chapters are stipixMetl to have been 
iutcrpolatecL Luther (J3fl Servo ArbitriOf p. 118) expressed the 
wish that the whole of the Book of Esther were excluded from the 
Bible. He is said bovvever to Imve modified this opinion later iti life. 
The Catholic Church does not think so slightly of the Book and in 
a recent number (July 1905) of the Duldin Retfieio, Father Pope, O.P., 
discusses “ Why does the Protestant Churdi read the Book of Estbiu* ?’* 
Dr. Theodore Noldeke of Strasabiirg (b. 1836) gives expres¬ 
sion to the ultm'Critic&I vlen* of some Protestant scholars when in 
the recently puhlisiied Encijcloptedh BiMica he says that ‘ the whole 
narrative is fictitious', and that * the story is in fact & tissue of 
improbabilities and impossibilities,' (Vol. II, Cols, 1431-2. Art. 
Eaxain). iknother critic, Dr, Henry Smith, thinks that the story k 
certainly uncritical. “ It was written to justify the adoption of a 
Gentile festival, which seems to have lieen tho Now Year of the 
Babylonians or Pcrsuuis. The matter of the boot La taken from 
Babylonian mythology, though it lias bet-n wholly j'udaized.'' {Old 
Testament History^ in Clark's luternatioual Theologiad Library, 
1903, p. 436.) “Certfdu critics", os the Lite Dr. Karl F. Keil 
of Dor|xu (1807-1888) well observes, “ from the second half 
of the last (iStb) century and onwards, have thrown doubt 
m>on the historical chameter or the credibility of its ooutents, and 
have even rejected them altogether. They have done so owing 
to their want of capacity for transfer ring themselves Into the spirit 
and character of the oriental circumstances and historical relations 
witliout which they cannot be rightly estimated; atid conaequeotly 
they have turned what was astonishing to us, and contnulictory to 
our manners and relations, into a criterion for rejecting the truth 
of the history. AU their objections cither proceed from the Ignor- 
45 
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ance of the tenners of tlie niident Perelim Empire, aufl of the 
modes of thinking and acting oojninou among it-i ile.spotic rulers ; 
or else they ttte rooted in laiHiuterprctationB of the mirmtive in the 
book, Vet the suhatanec of it not only does contain a hietorieal 
kernel, Birico the feast of Puriin tnujnestlotiiibly orlgimted in Persia, 
and Juvd its occasion in some such event; it also nwnifesfcs itself to t>e 
J^ettible and hiatoriml in all its indindual details, the more we careful¬ 
ly ponder the manneni of Persm and thoughtfully consider the diame¬ 
ter of Xerices. {Introductvm to Old TtsLimmt, Vol. IE, p. 125), 

It ta Rflfer and sounder to follow tlie conservative view of the 
Anglican divine, the late C’luion Bawlinson ti ho was in a 

Bpecial ppflition to judjje, as lie was at once a BibJictd critic and a 
Instomn of the Persians {Cj\ Fim Hr^at ifoinn-afci of tU Arteient 
postern TForld, 3 volaj. ‘'The chronological notices in the work 
aUo e^ctly fit Xories’ lustory ; and the entire representation 
^ tho court and khigdoiu is suitable to his time and chameter. 
Had tile work been composed by a Jewish romancer ,u tlie distance 
of a century and a half or two centuries from the eventa, and been 
merely based upon ^ditioual recollections of a great dtuiger and a 

“ incouceivable that the character of Xerxes 
should have been so exactly hit off, and tlmt the pictm-e of Persian 
maimem should have been at once so vivid and so correct • it is 
also highly improWble that no mistakes would have Ijeeo made' with 
respect to dates, circumstances and persons, such as those which at 
unhbtoric the apocryphal books of Tobit and 
udith. Esther is m fact the sole authority for the period and 
arenmetau^ of which it treats. No profane writer treats of the 
fame m such a way as to admit of aunparisori with it; and thus at 

r? IT T to be found between it and the ostalr 

hshed facte of history. On the contrery, t!ie narrative is in har¬ 
mony with those facte; completes very happily the portniiturc of 
Xe^es and bis court; agrees with, hut goes beyond, the descriptions 
of Persian Lfe and lumitiers which have otherwise come ilomi to ms - 
^ the mr of being by a contempoinry; and if untrue, might easUv 
have been prov^ to be untrue at the time when it was publkheii 
by reference to the exnint * Book of tlie chronicles of the kings of 

J^“vinr '1™"',.^“"*“;" Comm™. 

tary. VoL IIL p. 472), It may be observed in passing that there are 
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BOBie further (iiiotatious from this “book of chronicles” in the Ajx>cry- 
phfJ adilitloiis to Esther which are extremely Iiicereeting Frota the 
of view of history and throw some light on the goveritToent of tlic 
Peraian Empire, jjf.j the letter of Arnixcrxes In Cliaji, 12(pi‘f/(f Cation 
Fuller in ‘ i:i>eiiker’M Commeiitiu'y on the Apocrj'phii’ \'ol, L p. 37fi’, 

That the Jewish festlvnl of Purim whose origin mid introduc- 
uoti jvniong tlic Jews in Persiu under King AlmucrtiB [s commemo¬ 
rated and explained in a striking narrative in the Book of Esther hi 
the Old Testament, is ooimected with and has some rGscmblmjce to 
the ancient Persian festival aiUed “ Farwardigllii", kept up to this 
day by tlic desoetidauts of these PersiauH, the modern Parsia of Lndiii, 
has been iiotei:! by some scholars, esjiccially the learned Orientalist Paul 
do Digarde {1827-1891), Ewald's Biicccssor at Gottingen, But not 
Ixiing intimately acfiuaiuted with Persian mitiipiities and religion, 
and es[iedally owing to a want of knovvlcilgc of the Parsi Calend^ — 
for lis wiD be seen in the seijiiel, tlic question is one mainly con¬ 
nected with chronology and the peculiar observances of tlie Parsi 
Keligion — these scholars have not made tlieir argumcTit in favour 
of tlmir thesis that the Jewish ii* taken Ei^om die Persian or Parsi 
festival, so strong as we couUl wish, aud have left something to be 
deaireil in the matter of proof. In the present pniwr an .ittempt is 
made to supply to some extent this defect by bringing my knowlctlgc 
as a Parsi, of Parai chronology and religion to bear on this subject. 

The eminent Dutdi Orienbilist mnl Bibiienl critic Dr. Abraham 
Kuenen (1828* 1891) in hb gmit w*ork on the fielit/im of Isrciel, says, 
my objection to tiie inter)iretiition of purde^n (or /iirdi^an) a@ a 
sjiring feast nevertlielesa rcuiins its full force, since the five btcrcahiry 
days which always belonged to this feast, were not inserted at the end 
of the I2th mouth (/.r,, tow'uiils the begiiiiiliig of sjjring) till later, and 
at first were placed after the 8th month (Aban)”,und be specially refers 
to Ligirde who gives proof of the fact tliat in A.D. 565 the inter- 
calaiy days still follower! the month Abiln. {Reliffion 0 f Umel Yo], Ifl, 
p. 151.) Now it will fje seen that tbb is imttcn under a mbappreben- 
siou. I shall show tbit though tlie five intcrcsihiry days during which 
this festival of * farwardigiu’ tvaa celebrated followed tlie eighth 
month of the Parsi year caller) Abiltj, in A,D, 565, this fact does not 
preclude it from ^ing a spring feast in the time of Ahasuerus when 
the Jews motidled Purim on it. In fact it will be aeeu that at the 
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time luendonefl iij UiG Book of Estlior, tJie five intcrmkry days or 
‘ ejingomujK * aime at the end of tlie twelfth month and just before 
the b^iuuiDg of the Parsi year winch coonnenced in at the 

vernal equinox, ^ 

Dr, Kucn;en again rejects presumably on the same ground an 
ctymolc^y of tlje Hebrew word pttnm from the Perslnti word, ‘ daAtir^ 
mwuitiig ‘spring’. Now of course we know that ‘ fttrieaniii/dn* does 
tiot come from &u^ttr hnt this does not prevent purhn (»itui 4 g 
from this root suggested by K. Mder, (Dkt of Usbreto itooh jj. Tlfi), 
though the other auggeation, now commonly accepted, seems to be the 
right one tliut it comes from a Perakn word pareh meaning ‘ part, 
portiou” (liuwlitison, in SiHiakers Comnieniaiy Vot. lTl°p. .m). 
But there is nothing intrinsically against it, though Kuenen i^iys, “tlie 
reacmbhuioe in sound between the two words is much too slight for 
i!6 to tvtisider them hi have originally been Identical" p, 14£J) 

as U)tb ‘ Pnrim’and * Farwardigln’ were origiimlly spring-feaste- 

Again Lngarde denies tluit VWyrtn’lms noything^in common 
with ‘/VtodrtW and ^ J^/trietirdht\ AbhfimUmmti 

( 1 , IBS note 3 and p. 163). And Kuenen reiiuirfes ou this cia follows : 

Famariiiti is the name of a Persinn month, the first of the year • 
it is true^rJ^iin cannot be connected with tins, for althongli the five 
intereaWy days were afterwards placed at the end of the twelfth 
niontli, Llify were never reckonwl with the first. But in new-Peremn 
Fartcartluiii or Fanmnli^an are the five intercftlary iluys themselves 
so called {jccnuse on t]io<ie days (or pniyers) were oJTcred up to 

thc^^frwrsfthcsplritsof the dead); (TuUgw,Zftpfc«/, Perjitco^lahnum, 

1. Is tlierc tlieu no connection between ftirdtifttn (a feast of ten 

days including five iriturcah^ry days in iienour of tlic dead) njid 
furwartiitfttn (also /«»‘rnr<%un), the Jive iutcrcalury days dedicated to 
the Fei'ttn or genii ?" (ty). dt p, 150 n.) 

There L# great blundering here o^ving to ignotuuce of the Parsi 


' Ewolil. (iSda-lSj^la high authority u« an OrifliilaiiBi qnJor whom ths 

fTT.Jr'l'' . W.1J „ other omiarrn «:hola« liko 

Dr. Kaldcko. leorat at aattinguti, Jiama townuJa this dorivatfoit. " The Persian 
W ixArt (Minted with the Ul. para) might bo promancod diaJecticatfy 
fi^lrror prtro. and tkis in the plumJ form acogrding to Hobrow usage, might eullv 
pass into Ptirira. In tko tuaiority of Mea of thn LXX. tJio wont ;■■ Zi 

into Ihn «mi-Of«k ont Of whkli Jowphue S«i i’AwjmHoC' (dSt S 

Isiacl, Erg. ir,, Vol. V, p, S 31 nj 
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feiftivrtl ‘ Fnrwftrdij^in', Both J^garde mi<l Jiuetieii iseem not to be 
WTriirc that tills feelival is kept U[> to tlie present tbiy tiy the Pm-ais in 
India. The time when I am writiiifr tliis ia the time of Farwardi'mii 
among ua in the earlier half of Scjitember. Lugnrde is aoqiuiinted 
with it only through Ite mention by the By/jmtine histoHan Menander 
Protector ui the reign of Chosroes the great or Noahirwan, Mo is 
oertaUiiy mistaken in denying that ‘furdignn’ has anytinug In oommon 
with *■ Fanrardiau', for they are tlie same. The iiiiuie of the mouth - 
‘ Farwarditi\ the first in the Pars! year, is also coniiecte<l with 
* Farwardigaii' as they arc both <lerived from ‘ fruvashi * or ‘ >‘piritij of 
tlie dcjid ‘ FunligHii ’ is only tlic Greek name given liy Menander 
to the somewliat longer Peraian ivord ‘ Furwartligan^, very likely a 
mistake in hearing. 

As to the oomment of Kaeiieti, it is to he said thivt the feast of 
ten days in honour of the dead in the * Farwiinligan’ mdndiug the five 
intercalary days ‘dcdicfited to the ^eticers or genit*^ to the Fenvers 

or Fravnahia of the dead. “ During these ten days says Dr. Hang, 

“the /rtfAtjrs (yVarrarsA/^yriirar//) or Hpiritual represcntii* 
dves, of the dcccasetl are believed to come to the houses ; mid the 
days are therefore ad Jed Fravardk/an." (Esmt/is ott ihe ParstSj :Jiid ed. 
p. 129 n.) He elsewhere thus expiains thcnfo Fftwashta or ‘ Fro bars': 

“ The ‘ Frawardin Ynslu’ is d^icated to the praise of the Frolnirs, 
rill the A vesta (preserved in the iimue Phrmrtes which is 
/rf«r«r^?A'A ui the ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions) which 
mums * protector'. These Fndimvi or [nxitoctors, who nre number* 
less, nre believed to be angels, stationed everywhere by Afiimi Ma;!dii 
for keeping the good creation iu oinlcr, preserving it, und guaniing it 
against the constant attacks of dendish jiowurs, JElvery being of the 
good creation, whether living, or Jeoaiscd, or still unhoni, has its own 
Fftivaslii or guardian (ingel who luis cxistetl from the iKginmng. 
Hence they are a kind of prototypes and may lie best compared 
to the * ideas ’ of Plato who supposed everything to luive u 
double existence, first in hleo, secondly in reality. Origiiudiy the 
Ftavftshis represented xnily the departed sonls of imcesturs, com per* 
able to the pitanui * fathers', of the lirabmans and the Aftmes of 
the Ronianfi, p, 2QG)i iDr. M'llhcbii Geiger of HrLiiigen 

(b. 1356) develops thU latter view in his Oaitmukehe fCullur m 
AUerthunt iu the section on the cult of the Manes. “ The Ave«ta 
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people speak of tie Marm^ of tSie dtsiH as the Frai^mhh. Taken 
strictly, we must understand by the Fniv'ftsbi, tlmt diviive putt in nicn 
whidi, existmif from eternity to eternity, unites itself only for u 
limiteci time with tlie Ixidy. Consequently there are I'nivaahis of 
such as are dend, of such as are at this time living, ajid of such as are 
yet uiiboni. As regards the vetimtioii of the JLoMt, naturally tliotie 
of the first daiui (of the dead) only are meant," (Vol II., p, 113). 
Now it will l)e seen how the festival ‘ in honour of the dead’ is the 
mime as that * dedicated to the ferwera or genii', a fact not known, or 
but djinlj siispcscted by Bibllad iiebolitrs like Kuenen who are eoiiver* 
sent with the Jews and tiielr customs alone. 

The fact that the ' farwardigan' festival in honour of the dead 
lastetl for ten diiys nccording to Menander — who is very cnriouBly 
knoWTi in hi.sfcory and Bymntiiie literature as Menander * Protector * 
(c/ Prof. Bury in hia edition of Gibbon, Vol. V, p. SlJJ) that is, traua- 
Intedinbo A vesta, * Fravarshi ’ or* Phmortee ’ which is tlic snmanie of 
some Median and Parthian monardw also — \vbil 3 t the five iiitercalarj' 
daj’s were alone dedicated to the ' fravuahis ’ seems to have been 
a stone of etumbling in the patlj of these Biblical scholars. But to 
one who is acquainted with Parsi antiquities and tlie histoiy of our 
religions and other eufitoms, tins woiihl present no difficulties at nil. 
This festival ims been one of varying length and duration, mid in 
our own times many Pnrais in India have extended it to seventeen 
or eighteen days; and for some time past a controversy lias I>ecii 
raging as to the pro]jer number of days it should extend. It Is a 
matter of historj' that in early times it lasted for only five days, 
the intercalary ftaya at the end of the year, the season of * Hamnspa- 
thiiuicdlm' mentioned in Farwardin Yasht, | 4t). Then b coarse 
of time the preoedbg five days, the last days of the twelfth month 
were addesl to it, to fonu a festival of ten days’ duration. As to why 
this was done we have an account by Alberuiii (971-1039), themoi 
scientific and rcluible of early Arab writers. His celebrated work in 
A rabic railed Aiktr-ul-Iiniiifo, now rendered iiocessible to English 
readers in the translntion by Dr. Sachnu of Berlin (b. 1845), has thrown 
a most iralu.nblo li^t on ancient and medheval Pnrsi chronology, and 
several i»oinbj which were formerly otMcure are now elucicktil with 
its help. I iira enabled to write tMs paper chiefly owing to the help 
given by Alberuni's work. Making a somewhat dose study of this book 
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flome twelve ycare ago ns a member of the committee formed m oar 
cojiimumtj' for the inform of our cdetular, I w-ah struck with the fact, 
wtiieh 1 Imre endeavoured to mate dear In the jjrcHcntJpaner, that 
additional arguments cmld be brought forward in sitpjKjrt of the 
view that‘ Purim ’ k nothing else than a modiGcatioii of ' Farwnr- 
' digiui ’ adopted by those of tJie Jews who still contiuuefl to mside 
iu Peraia, even after the Captivil^ woa over under the gmit Persian 
moimrch CyTus. Since that time Dr. West (1824-1905) Tuis imblished 
in the foFiy-seventb volume of the Sacred Books of the Ei&t his 
remarks ou the original eatablishmcut of the present Parsi CalemLir 
which confirmed my view originally formed with the help of Alberiml 
A Iberuni, writing at the close of tfie tenth century, thus explains 
how the Parsi featival came to be cxteIldc^t to ten (lays, “ Pecmrdiuff 
there days there has l>cen among the Persians a coiitroverHy Aoconf 
mpo smne, they are the hiflt five days of the A ban, accorxling to 
othem they are the Andergah, i>,, the five Epjigomiine which are 
arldetl, between Alior; and Ador Mah. WTion the contcovemy and 
ilwpute increased, they adopted ail (ten) ilays in order to eatabOsh 
the matter on a firm basis, os this ivas one of the chief institutes of 
their religion, and because they ivishoti to be careftil, since tfiey were 
mmb e to ascertain the real facte of the case. So they called the firet 
Qvclay* th« nm FmvoKlignn, .oj tbe folbrfng av. days the second 
Ftirwarihgaii; the latter however IS more important than the former 
The fim iby of these Epagomimo is the first day of tlic sixth Gaham- 
^ n. which God elated man. It is colled Hamaspntnmedhaem gah " 
{Ch^noloffif ofAnctetii Xaihfts, tr. Saeliau, p. SIOJ. Thus oriffinatlv 
Farwiirdigan fesd.-ai ivoa one of five ilayo only. This assertou of 
AUxrum IB wnfirmed by a sentenee iu a weH-fcriown Pursi relkfioua 
book of the Sassaniau times the Mainog-i^SChirnd There the SpSt of 
rnsdomm answer to the erupiiry of the Sage who throughout this 
^k^uestioas him about v:»rious spiritual and other mattm, aays 

™ tv to the gtmrdian spirits — Fanvardi- 

giui (wide Wests trailsL S.B.E., VoL XXIV n mm ■ . i 

e^ence Dr. A. D. Mordtmann supposes that the ‘Mainog-i-Siipad * 

r“ ‘“''■c.mney, A. 1 hSO-JM 

( . Vest, lAirf, p. xvii) Bnt it must have becu earlier, for alnjady hi 

^ (531.5791, Menander says that diuj 

Eestu-al of the munes was of tcu days' durution as the ByzautL 
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envoys were kept waiting for thjit peritMl, baeanse the great SiissanJan 
king was then engageil in celehriitlng tlxU festival. Therefore the *bte 
of the ‘Maluog-j-Khirnd' most be put earlier llian the year of vvhirh 
Meimnder wrote. And the aUusioti in this book to some mirs on 
which Mordtraann relies is, ns Dr, West rightly says, ‘boo obscure to be 
relictl on’ {Iffiil p. xvii,). But it cannot be put much earlier. 

Thus it will be seou that the Farwnrdlgan originally, nt the time 
when tJic Purim festival is said by the author of the BcKjk of 
Esther to Iwve been ba instituteif, lasted only five duys, Purim bat'* 
for two days, ihe fourteenth and fifteenth of Adar, the last month of the 
Jews. Farwnrdlgan lasted for the five days whieli were plueod at the 
end of the last month of the Persian year. The Persian days were 
tbys of feasting and joy, aiifl of sending portions one to another aud 
gifts to the p4)Or (Bitfier IX, 2:J). The modern Parsb do wlut the 
ancient Persians did; during the Farwiirdigan tliey distribute gifts to 
die poor and scad portions or presents to one unothar. There is much 
feastuig also, although iti its origin it is a soleinu festival being In 
honour of the spirits of the dead- But the Parsis beUevc that the 
spirits of the departed or ‘Fravafibis’ have power to aid in nil gootl works 
and thatthey re visit during these days Bi^eeniJly their earthly haunts. In 
the Yaslit callwl Farwordiu, dedicated to the Fravnshis, it U said that 
they come to the vilbge in the season called HaEuasj.iathiimedlm, “ They 
roam n1>out there during ten nights, wishing (o learn what assis¬ 
tance they might obtain, saying : ’IVho will praise us? Who will wor¬ 
ship (us) t Who will adore (us) ? Who will pray (to us) ? W'ho 
tvill satisfy (us) with mlllc and clothes in his hand, with a pmytor for 
rigitteonsnesH ? Wtiom of us will he call here ? Whose aout is to 
worship yon ! To whom of us will he give that offering in order 
to enjoy imperishable food for ever and ever (Haug'^s transL in 
EifSiiyjSf p. The Farwardin Yasht like most other Yashts la a 

[Kteni and we have liere a liighly poedcol account of what the 
Fnvvnshls say and do. They are personified, and all the attribiitei 
of persons are predicated of them here, tvhich, of courae, are not to be 
interpreted literally, an tlmt would Ix! against the spirit of true Zoroas¬ 
trianism, Yet the simple-minded ordinary people from early tituca, took 
all this litendly, and made preparations in their houses for the reception 
of these personified Fravashls, and put food imd drink and raiments 
(or them. Alberuni says : “ During this time people put food In 
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the halls of the dead and drink on the roof of the hoiiscs, believing 
thflt the spirits of their dead during these days come out Erom the 
places o£ their rcivanl or thdr panishment, that they gp to the dishes 
kid out for them, imbibe their strength and suck their taste. They 
fuuiigAtc their houses ivith juniper, tlmt the dead may enjoy its amelh" 
iChroniylotjy of AnawU NaUons^ p. 2(0). The Book of Either called 
* Megilkh ’ or roll, is read and recited by the Jews during the Puritn 
festival t v^rhile during the Parvardigan the favourite recitation is that 
of the part of the Av^ta called Farukhshi dedicated to the Fravaabis, 
though both Esther ns well as Farokbshi are reail at other times also. 
Now to GOEue to the nudn jioiiit that Ixith Purim and Fartvardi^ 
gun were spring festivals. That Purim is a spring-festival is evi¬ 
dent. It occurs about the middle of .4.darf the last month of the 
Jewish Cftlendor which corresponds to March. But Farwardigan 
is not a spring festival now, as st occurs in the earlier part of 
September. But as will be shown presently, this Persian festival 
tUd occur in spring at the time when Purlra was instituted under 
the circumstances so strikingly narrated in the Book of Esther. 
Our Parsi year is not strictly a solar year^ but a little in advance 
of it. Hence in its march through the ages it falls to correspond 
with the seasons, na there is no mode now of beeping the two 
together by intercalating at certain |■crioda die numVr of days it has 
run in advance of true solar time. But it was not always so. In the 
days of our power, we bud a system of uil^rtsilaiLou which was 
regularly adhered to, and the neglect of which after the dowahiU 
of the Sossanion Empire when we became fugitives who knew not 
their own country again, has caused the present oonEuslon in our 
calcoiations and reckoning, and has caused what k really 
spring to be autumn, and summer to be winter. We hod In 
former times not the leap year and did not intercalate every fourth 
year the extra day that we ran in advance;. We allowed this extra 
day to accumulate for ISO years, when it grow into a month and then 
olimiimted it from our calculations by the lutercalation of a whole 
month. The name of this intercalary month was talcen from the names 
of the twelve months in Euccesslon, so that there was a second 
Farwardin {the first month of the Parsi year) after 120 years, a 
second Ardibeheeht (the second month) after 340 years, and so on 
tin there woe n second Spendarmad (the twelfth month oE our year) 
46 
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nftcr 1440 years. To mark which mouth had its turn to Imj counted 
ugnin when the intercalary period «ijne round at the end of 120 yearn, 
they put the five supplernentoty or rather complementary days 
required to complete the year of 365 days divided into 12 months 
of 30 days eich — days calle<l after the five Gnthaa —at the end of this 
intercalary month. There they remained for 120 yeitra till the next 
period of intercalation, when they were removed to the end of the 


succeeding month. 

This intercalation was an imperinl affair with tlie Persian 
monnrehs and was made with great solemnity. The remarkg of 
Alberuni on this intcrcahitioD are extremely interesting as well as 
helpful. « Tile quarter of a day «iya he, ‘‘ beyond "the 365 dnys, 
they neglectetl in their computation, till these quarters of a day hiul 
summed up to the days of one complete month, which happened 
in 120 years. Then they ftdd&l this month to the other months of 
the year, 60 that the number of Us months became thirteen. This 
month they called Kabisa (intercalary month). And the days of 
this adilitionnl month they called by the same name as those of the 
other months. In this mode the Persians proceeded till the time 
when both their empire and their religion perished. Afterwards the 
day quarters were neglected and the years were no longer intercalated 
witli them, and therefore they did not return to their original 
condition, and remained coiisidemhly behind the fixed pointe of time 
(t.ff., real time). The reason was this that intercalation wag an affair 
settled under the special patronage of their kings at a meetiniT of the 
mathematicians, litemry eclebrities, historiogmphera, and ehroniclera 
prieste and judges, on the basis of an agreement of all those regard* 
ing the correctness of the calculation, after all the persons I have 
mentioned had been summoned to the royal court from all parts of 
the empire, and after they bad held ooirndLs in order to come to an 
agreement On this occasion, money was spent profusely to such 
an extent, that a man who had made a low estimate said, the cost 
had sometimes amounted to a mUlion denars. This some day 
was observed as the most important and the most glorious of all 
festivals i it was called the Feast of Intercdatioii, and on that day 
the ting used to remit the taxes to his subjects. The reason why 
they did not add the quarter of a day every fourth year as one 
complete day to one of the months or to the Epngominm, was this 
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that according to their viowH, not the days, but only the months arc 
liable to be intercalated, because they Imd an aversion to increasing 
the number of the days; this was impossible by reason of the 
prescription of the law regarding the days on which semzenvi 
(whieiicriiig [imyer) must be said, if it is to be valid. If (he number 
of the days be increased by at; addidonal day, the order of tlie days 
of according to the Jaw fs disturbed/’ 

As to the intercalary month Alberuni says; People relate that 
when Zottwwter urose and intercalated the years with the mouths, 
which by tlmt time hud summetl up from tlie day-quarters, time 
returned to its original condition. Then he ordered people in oil 
future dmes to do with the flay-ctnartera the same as he had done, 
juid they olxiycd itis cominaiid. They did not call the intercalary 
month by a gpceiid name nor did tiiey repeat the name of another 
month, but they kept it aimply in memory from one turn to another, 
Ueiiig, however, afraid that there might arise uncertainty as to the 
place where the intercalary month would have again to be inserted, 
they transferred the 6ve Epogomiiuc, and put them at the end of 
that month, to which the turn o£ interealadon had proceeded on the 
last occasion of interealaiang. And, m this subject was of great 
imi>ortauoc and of general use to high and low, to the king and to 
the Bubjecte, and, as it is rctpiired to bo treated with knowlwlgo, 
and to be oirrled out in confonnity with mature {U., with real 
time) they usetl to postpone intercfthition, when its time 
happened to occur at a iieriod when the condition of the empire 
was disturbed by calnmiricsi then they neglected intercalatioii os long, 
until^ the dayqoarterfl. Or on the other band, they anticipated uiter- 
calttting the year at once by two months, when they erpeetetl tlwt 
at the time of the next coming intercalation circumstatices would 
distract their attention therefrom, ns it hoA been done in the time 
of Yazdajird bin Sapur, for no other motive but that of precaudou. 
Tliat was the last intereakdoa which they carried out, under the 
superintendence of n Diistur called Yairlajird Alhiairi. Hiaar was 
an estate in the district of Istekhar in Fara from which he received 
hia name. In that intercaiatioii the turn liad come to A ban Miih; 
therefore the Epogoniinm were adiled at its end, and there they 
have reuuuned ever since on account of their neglecting intercoiadon/’ 
(pit. cit, pp. 54-56.) 
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Here we liave deEmte hkboricd. ubout the time when 

the liist iDtcienlatiou wa^ performed. Elsewhere Alberutu repeats 
diifi : “ We ere liiforineii.1 by tmdiclotis, the correctnceij of which in 
proved by thdr mutual agreement, that the last iutercuhition was o’lrri- 
ed out at the time of TaztlajLrd ben Shaptir and that the Epagominse 
were put at the end of that manthi bo which the turn of tuterealatiou 
had come, oij., the eighth month (Abau Mali)” (p. Ul). Now who 
was this Yazdajard bin Shapur who is roendoucd here ? There was no 
king of this uatue who can be literally bin Shapur or the son of Shapur* 
Yazdajard L was the eon of Vanilmu or Btihram O'” and gmudsou of 
Shapur 11. But he could not have Ijeoo the king who made the 
last intercalatJua, because be woa nob a statmoh Eoroastrian and *his 
memory is branded with the well-deserved epithet of the 

Wicked', as Canon Ruwliasou (IS15'1?02X the historian of these 
Sassanide tuonarchs, says. He ivas so favourably iticUned during a pirt 
of his reign towards the Christians that he even caatemp]ate^.t seekLig 
admission mto the Church by the door of Baptiam,’ Orimktl 

Monarchy p- 274). He also 'eonviuood of the truth of Christianity, 
commenced a pcraecution of the Magmus and their most powerful 
odLcrcnU which caused him to be held in detestation by his subjects 
and has helped bo attach to his uame the epithet of the harsh and the 
wicked.^ He afterwanls, it is true, peraecuted the Chnatums also ; but 
thus gave both parties reason to hate him, and he ‘earned and acquired 
a unatiiauty of execration which has but seldom been the lot of |jer- 
secuting monarclis.* (/An/, p. 278), Hu could thus hardly have been the 
mouarcb who performed the great religious ceremony of intereiladou. 

The person, 1 think, was Yazdajard 11,, the sou of Varahan V. 
The 'bin bliapur* of Alberuni means, as it sometimes does, not the actmd 
son but the descendant of Shapur, whose name is coimected with him ns 
tlwt of an illustrious aneestor. This Yazdajard was a very Stealous Zoro- 
astrian and a oonslsterit but b'ltter aud successful persecutor of Christ- 
lamty, which he for a time Btam|}edout iu his dominioas aud in Anuania. 
lie was exactly such a monarch as could have eatrietl out the inter¬ 
calation enjoined by religious praedco. He rciguetl from 440 to 457 
A.D. If we count backwards from the time of Yazdajard LL, iater- 
caJating the extra month at its proper period of 120 years — though 
tb is evident from Alberuni that this was not always done at its 
exact time but sometimes sooner and aometimfei later — we find that 
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nt tbo lIuic when Furiiii ib by the Book of Esthei* to be institute*:! 

in the twelfth year of King AJiasueru*- {Esther III. 7-)— the five 
FlMi^menGQ during which the festival of Far*v*Lrtiiga 11,113 we hn?e aoeii, 
occurred, were placed at the end of Siwndtirmad, the tw'dfth or last 
mouth of the Persian year. Conaetiuently, the Farwardigan festival 
WU6 immediately before the vernal equinojt when the Persian year 
commeuced. This is confirmed by t!m somewhat different calcaladou 
of Dr, West, according to whom the Persian calendar was eatablishe*! 
by Darius Hystaepea, about tlio year 505 B. C. From that date dll 
120 years aftarivardB, the Epagoinenae were plaoetl at the natural end 
of the year, that is, after Spenehirmad tlic twelfth month, 120 years 
after, that is to say In 3S5 B. C,, Farwai’din being the first InteroiJary 
montli, the Epagometwe vvero phiced at its end, till tliey were removed 
after dm next 120 years, L e., 255 B*C., to the end of Ardibchesht, the 
Beoond intercalary mouth, and so on till dm time of Yazilajsrd, when 
Alheruni says, they came Co be placed at the end of Abm, dm dghtli 
mouth. 

King Ahaauerus mentioned in Esihtr is, by almost common con¬ 
sent among Biblical sdiokni, taken to be Xerxes, the son and 
snoccsBor of Darius Hystaspes, On this point we tmy quote the view 
of Dr. Samuel David^n (1307-1898), one of the acutest and soundest 
of Biblical ctidca, as given m his valuable Introdnction to the Old 
Testament ; “ The only jirobable opinion U tliat which identifie-s 

Ahasuerua with Xerxes ; as Joseph Scallger, Drusiua, PfoUIer, 
Daunhauer, Carpzor, Justi, Jahn, Eichborn, Geseuiua, and most 
mcMlern critics believe.” (Vo!. II. p. 156).‘ He well sitya that wluit 

' Dr. Daridsaa thus diaposcs of tho varlouB other idcntiticaticint of Ahajaiiorus 
proposed by other wliclan t 

*'Qnat dUferonEO of Opinion koa oxlatod mpoc^tlng iho Ahaaucrut of the 
book of SsthoT. Hi> wu not Cbiabysiia, because tbo tongth of hb reign forbids 1 
nor Dorian the hiede, who aftor subduing Babylon and onlai|njig bia torritOEiea 
lived DO mow than two yeaw. Nor was lie Ast/agea, Darius' Ku-ln-law, boesuee 
tho extent of Abaauoru*' wapife does not ogrw with the amall domioloa beloj^, 
ing to Astyogoa, Nor does Artaxorcea Longlmanuii auU; though Josepliiis, 
E*otavius, Llgblfbot, Le Clorc; Friduaax, Hales, and othen fix upon hitn x'bo 
fovour ahoffii to tha Jews by him. above all other kings that reigned iu Fewia, 
isootaproof that they had in hlsdaya such oa odvoeato os Estbor to inloreode 
for tlurtu. In the book <rf Nehemiah it is twvor hinted that his quean was a 
JflWfise, though she is mentioaed {ii H, and the eharactor of Artaxerxos does not 
accord with that of Ahasuorus in this book- 9tlU less will any other Artaxerxes 
agree; whether Mncman aa Jerome and Eusebius suppose; or Oohua as L. CapoUua 
conjectures. The name Artaxerxes is always written in Scriptuio Artixchefnubta 
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most favours the identity of Xerxes with Alinsuerua ia similarity of 
cbameter. On this similarity of ciiamoter Canon liawlmson who was, 
as Ave liftVfi already said, both a Biblical scholar as well as the hiatoriau 
of these Persian kings, Ims some pertinent remarks in his Baii]]>ton 
Lectures: We are at onoe struck >vith the strong resemblance which 

Ills diiiracter bears to tlmt assigned by the dasaical writers bo the cele¬ 
brated son of Darius. Proud, self-willed, amorous, careless of contraven¬ 
ing Persian customs; reckless of human life, yet not actually bUxid- 
thirsty; imi^etnous, facile, changeable, the Ahasuerus of Esther corres¬ 
ponds in 4 ill respects to the Greek ixirtralture of Xerxes, which is not 
the mere picture of an Orieiitnl despot, but has various peculiarities 
AvJiich distinguish it even from other Persian kings.’' {Bampfon Uc- 
p. 136). Moreover, Ahnsucrus, as Vanxsays, is the natural Rebrew 
form of the Persian Klishayarehn {Amimt Uhtonj fnymtfiA Monnmmts x 
Persia p, 50) which the Greeks represented by Xerxes, (cf. Rawlhnion, 
Speaker*s Comment. Vol- III 42^^. Xerxes reigned for twenty yearii 
from 436 to 466-5 B,C. and consequently the twelfth year of his reign 
would be 474 B.C. In that year and for many years after, as we have 
seen, the Epagomeim-, the five days of the Fonvardigaii, were placed 
at the end of Spendarmad, the last month of the PorHum year ; and 
consequently they just preceded the vernal equinox, in March, when 
the Neiv Y<ar commenced. Hence both the Farwardigan and Purim 
wore at their origin spring fcati voLs, bdd about the time of the 
Tcrual equinox in the reign of Xerxes. Moreover, just os Siiendar- 
mad was the last month of the Pereians, Adar in which Purim 

not Ahasuorua, Beside®, chrenology docs not allow of tlio hypolheslB. Others 
think that Darius HiFslaapos is meant and identify Esther with his wife Atossa, 
But no Darius is ever called Ahosuerus in Scriptnre. tbonah the name often owurs 
Atosaa had tour sous by Darias, all born after Iw hid asoended the throne; and 
thorefbro she could not l» quean Vashti whom the king dlvorood in the third’ year 
of hisreisfl. It Is true that Ahosnerus ie said to bare laid a triboto on tha land 
and the isles (Esther x.) and that the sama Is said of Darius eystaspes hy 
Herodotus; hot Strabo ascribes this to Darios Longimanus; and it seonis that 
Darius is tbew put by mistake of the traiiiioriben fer Artorerxes. Neither Darius 
Hyataspes' character, nor bis conduct towards the Jews, corresponds with what 
the book of Esther relates of Ahasuerus. The oames of his wunsellora io 
Herodotus are not tha same as the names of them hem. We eaonot therefore 
areent to tala view, tbougb It is held by Ussher, Duplo, F, Spaoheim, Luther 
and others. Nor was he Cyataros, the sen of Phrartes as Nfckes tries to show 
The only proheble opinion Is that whkli identifles Ahasuorus with Xe«os," ilntia- 
duclion to Old Testomcui, Vol. 11. LS5-6) 
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occurred^ waa the last or twelfth month of the Jewd, whose year at 
that tune nbo commenced in spring alwut the time of the voraaf 
equinox with the month Nisan, “ Moses appointed” saya Josephus^ 
“that Nisan should he the first month for theu* festivals because he 
brought thorn out of Ej'ypt in that month; «o that this month 
l>ega.n the year as tfi all the soleninities they obscrvml to tbe hortoitr 
of Gmi. ^Antbfuitits^ of tht Jetca, I, iii, 3,) The Jews hegan their 
civil and ecclesiastical years nt either spring or autiinin at various 
ftoriods of their history. From the sixth to the first century B.C. 
thJa year began in spring under Babyloninn ami Persian influence 
(K. Mmti in iSiMwi, Voh IV, ooL aSflS). This was 

the cose at the time of Esther, and we disriuctly see the Persian 
influence. Purim and Farwardigaii l«>ih fell then in March mi 
uiere (separated by only a few flays, Purim waa on the 14th and I5th 
of the twelfth month, while Farwarthgnn iviw during the five days 
which fallowed the twelfth month. 

Dr. Zimmern traoea the origin of Purim to the Babyionmn New 
Year’s festival celcbnited with great |)oinp and mirth in the opening 
days of Nisan. (M. Clymont in Dr, Haatiug’e Diet, of the Bihkj Vol, 

, p, 1/5). But we need not seek for Babylo nian lulluence iti this, 
for hero too we can explain this by direct Persimi influence under 
which many of the Je^vs were at the time of lather. The Peraian 
New Years festi'k^l of the Navror. was famous for its pomp and 
magnificence, and it immedioitely followed the Parwardignn. Tills 
fcstiv'al began when the five days of the Farwardigon were over, 
and it was an occasion of great mirth and joy as it symbolised the 
renovation of creation by the death of winter and birth of spring. 
If some scholars must needs find si legendary origin for Purim, the}!' 
necfi not go to Babylon in search of such a legend. If in the 
celebration of this feast, some see n, Babylonian mythical assembly of 
the gods, supposed to be held in a mysterious spot in the Far £hst, 
which again has its prototype in n convivial assembly of the gods on 
the eve of creation, at which Manluk(of. Mordecui of Esther) will over- 
come the rivTi] power Tlanuvt {cf, Hannvn of Esther) and carry out 
the work of creation, similar legends can be found In Persian 
m 3 ’tholpgy also to suit their fancy. But if an obvious explanation 
can be found on the surface, why go deeper ? 
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SOME NOTES ON PERSIAN MELODY-NAMES 
OF THE SASANJAN PERIOD. 

It Lb a well-ktiOTTit faot that music has played a very promi' 
nont part in the Silsaniaii Empire. According to Mas'ddi (Bai> 
bier de MeyuaRl Hi p. 15S)i Ardeshir Pdpakdn, the founder of the 
Sdsaninn dynasty, divided the ministers and other dignitartes of 
the Empire into seven oloasesi of which the fifth was made up of 
“thosingersy virtuosos and all who pursued the ort of muaio”. 
Bahnim Qor niadc some alterations in the class of muBiciaos, but 
Khusraw An^jsharwan re-established the organ isation of ArdcaHr. 
Wlien the ting received his favourite attendants in privato, the 
keejicr of the ourtain, the so-called “kliurram-b^h'^ had the cliarge 
of inviting the present courtiers to sing or play such and such a 
song or air. (Mas*ddf, Barbier do Meynard 111 p. 158.) In a bas- 
relief from Die Silsuamn period {Flundin et Coste pi. 10), which re¬ 
presents a scene from the wild boar-hunting of tlie king, we see 
several boats containing harp-playing women. 

Probably this cultivation of music was not confined to court< 
life, but generally characteristic of tlie Iranian people. Unfortu- 
natoly, we have but very'little knowledge about that feature of Old 
IroBian art. Hammer, Kieeewetter, Land and others have written 
about tlie Ferso-Arabian musical system, which, though variously 
altered in the coarse of time, has cartalnly its roots in the Sds&- 
nian civilisation. But * musical system' la merely the skeleton. 
Only the living melody mokes that branch of mathematics a popu¬ 
lar art. It would be very interesting, If some one were to gather 
and examine the popular melodies which are still living in Persia, 
and to state the names of these melodies, so that we might oom-^ 
pare them with the old name® of melodies preserved in literature. 
It would bo interesting, too, to compare such Persian melodies 
with music from other parts of the Orient, wherever the infiaence 
of Persian civilisation has made itself felt. Certainly the modi«- 
val Perao-Arabian music has not dieappoarodj nowhere have tradi¬ 
tions maintained themselves more stubbornly than in the Orient. 
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For want of a notfition-fiystem the teachers of music of the Islami- 
tio Orient Iiavefaitkfully transmitted their art to each other from 
generation to generation. And there is no doubt that the music 
of the Abbasid Caliphate, that refined music about wluch Ibn 
KhordildliLeb {hlasMdf, Barbior deMeyuard, VIII^ 90sqq.) makes 
so fine a speech before the Caliph MuHaniid, dates back, essentially, 
to the old Persian kingdom. Thus I think it would be possible 
in many places in the Islamitic Orient to find remnants of Srusanian 
music, if an orientalist who should be a good scholar equally in 
oriental languages and in muaio, were.to take up such investiga¬ 
tions. 

Moat of the Sdsinian melodies, the names of which are preserved 
by Arabian and Persian writers, are ascribed to Biirbadh or Pahla- 
badh, the famous court-muBician of Ehueraw Parviiz*. Like many 
courbmusicians from the later Islamitic period, BArbadh was at 
the same time a poot, a compositor and a performer. For the 
banquets of the king bo had, as the “ Tiirikh-i-guBfda *’ of Ham- 
dulliUi Mustawli informs us, 300 melodies, one for each day in tlio 
year*, but the CruKidn " does not give us the names of these 360 
melodics. Another Arabian author, Ath-Tha*jUibf (d. A, D. 
1038) relates how Bilrbodh, us yet unknown to the king, gains the 
king’s highest favour by performing three airs ; the Yazddn df«- 
ritlh, the Partau? which gives a delight as that of 

wealth after poverty", and the S<ib£ nndar saftj, which he executes 

’ Mr.E.Q. Btowiw has gatherod In t!ifl J. R, A.S,, 1899, p. S4 aqu,, the most 
important notices aboat BArhadh givCTi hy Arahliui and Persian wiiten. A fiiller 
list Jh pieeonted in Brownc’if “ Literary History of Persia", vol, p. 11. n. S, 

* Tlte old Persian year censtetud of U months of 30 days eoch^OGO days pins 
5 * epAKomeiun ‘ which were added to the tost month and did not count in popular 
reckoning. The idea "as many as days in the yeor" was very common in an¬ 
cient Persia when tbo year was ajwnya teckoned to 360 days. Artaxerxos 11. and 
Darius III, are said to have possessed 360 wives each fPlutarch : Artoxences 27, t 
and Ciirtiua HI, 3,24J. Strabo meattons a Persian song In which 3G0 ways to use 
the palm-tree are enuznoratod. The SyHoe version of the itinuutce of Alexander of 
thePseudo-Callisthenes:, which is tnnislatodfiiema Polilavl vereion no longer e*. 
tent, mentions some largo sUver glolaa;, each of which would hold 369 measures 
of wine (Budge: Alexander the Great, being the Syr. version of the Fseudo-Cal- 
listhenee, p. 133). la the Arabian romance of ‘Umar au-Na'inan, which is insertod 
in some edltkmn of the Arabian Nights, ‘ Umar is said to have had 360 mm-p bln ea . 
one for each day in the year; the tnotlvo has certify been borrowed from Persia, 
as Arabs themMlvea have a itmar year of 354 days, 

47 
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in suoh a manuer that he “ fauciimtea ulJ the audience hy tlie 
plaintive sounds of the strings and by his gentle modulatioiui”. 
(Ath-Thft‘nlibi;///«/, rtef SeiV dt^ Perfies^ p^ibl. et (ttuLp. %&ten- 
p. G94 sqq.). According to FirdaTiTsi^ the melodies performed 
by Barbiidh on that occasion were Khusrav:dnl (see later on ; in 
other texts, yv/i/tiirdni), Bddh ^iferidk (i. Yassdiln siforidh), 
/"eiiaK-ywrd (“ the fight of the hero'*, “so colled owing to the 
accompanying words”) and Sabs dar sabs. The desoriptions given 
by Tha‘iilibi and Firdawsi prove that the names in question signify 
song-melodics and not keys, as the the AWn*’and 

other muaieal terms from a more modern period. 

Of the above-mentioned airs, one — the Sabii [anjdar saba_is 

to be found among the thirty metody-namea enumerated by the 
author of the “Buth/in’i'qiili‘" under the beading “ si lahn”.^ Tlio 
thirty airs in question wore comj>osed by BirbadJj for the King 
Khusraw, and their names are arranged alphabetically aa in the 
Barhun-Hjd^i* 

iA>jf er .ji+e* 

,^4ii[ii or cjl+a J>t-'—uj*L jj- 

—»/—— v-i w ‘T~i ^ 

e-rt’—jtf su_ ^ i 

—fob ta^y er|:;^>)4Li— 

author that Nhuitnt mentions these airs in his 

Kbusraw we Shir In , blit tliat he omits throe names, tv'j, .t-i* 

, ftTid introduces instead of them the four 
names: atij ^ 

would be 31 names, while the “ lalin *' are commonly known as beinn 
30 in number. ° 

Under the heading “Khusrawilni", the author of the “ Bur- 
hitii-i-q£ti‘" says that that name signihes on© of Bdrbadh's airs 
(lahn) which was composed in rliythinlaal prose, and which con 
teined gwd wishes and praise of Khusraw. That air could not 1» 
placed with the ordinary luhn, because these were only 30 in num- 
lier, and the name “ Khtisraw iiol" was not among tliem, 

8kc mSth*** ^ «’^idantJyo,« for each day rf the aocEmi Per- 
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This notice in tJie “Eurhiln-i-qAti* * " is probably not quits exact. 
There mast h«vo been sevorul "KhuarowAius”- Ath'Tha'&libi 
BojK that Barbatlh is the eompoiaLtor of the “ XhuaravraDiie'' whloh 
“ore executed often, still in our dayS} in the banquets of kingSt 
and other great ineu", ‘Awff calls them and no 

doubt wo have here what Mua'udl in a very important passage calls 
'*'the royal riiolodies”. The text of Mas‘iidi runs 
as follows *: „.And from them (the Persians) come the keys, tho 
rhythms, tho use of codas and the royal melodies. These are 
seven in number *. Tho first Is which is commonly used, 

when connections are established between canals *; ...is most 

expressive from its codas, and most energetic; _ofters the 

greatest abundance of beauties in its modulattOQ and hastlio great- 
ost extent in its ascending and descending scales ; MddhdriUmn is 
tho most grave; delights the souls ; Shum ia touohing 

and grave, and«»[.f*jj^ (in other texts is composed with 

shakes and in a single key. 

Two of tlm .seven names aro lost, and the others ore more or 
less eorrupt. Only one of them is menttoned elnewhere, viz,, S^ku* 
which appears twice in the Diwan of MiniScliihri &s 
Suti/idh might possibiy bo a misrepresentation of an original 

^ t^); this word is usod, according to the “ 
to signify one of the treaeures of Kliusraw Parvez, and, as wo 
shall see, several of tha treasores of that king are celebrated in the 
airs ol Burbadh. The dictionaries know a word Setdf with tho 
signification “ a clew of silk, os taken from tho cones”, and a word 
Suhi/e that signifies a musical pleetram or bow, Tho signification 
of MdtlAfircliifidn is entirely obsoure.’ 

* Se# the peper of Brownt in tliu J.R.A.S., IfiOS. 

* Bd^ B4irbi(^f de Mojriianl VUlj p. 90. 

* Evidently ojmj for each day in the wmk. 

* U iH quite poc^bb t hat tho soltmui oponin^ of a. now esanai waa oclobrntcd 
with muMa Soc the nstioe of Tabari {NoMokc, p. 304) %o tho that Kiij^mw 

convoke tke mualctauB in ardcr to c^lobratc the eompktioa of a dom. 

■ Al-Bayliiiiif ua the jiamLis ofsome tnuifflreb of tho Sd^dniau period. 
Thefle mmes^ an eitod by Browne* (Lit. HM., L, 18) aret Ah^rUh Khiimiwiiif and 
Mddhaidstddf. Ml^ht not the nameg ba mleundefatoed mu^id terma? Afufin 
which slgnifleB *>Tai9o* blcssLuff'*, would Iw a very Intolli^bla mdody-tiame, 
S^v^r{iw4n£ [*,03 wu hnvo *eon, tho dai^tion of each of the ftevm royal air*i 
and ifddAarda^cif^i Looks very munh like a vitrlant of 
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In the Uiwun of Mtniiohihrr, the Ghoznawid court-jn*ott 
we find a groat number of old Poratan molody-namea. Anioug 
them is, as aboye-mentione<l, one of tlie ^ven “ royal aongs’V and 
further four of the 30 iahn of tiie “Burh4ii-i-q<4ii‘” (6Wrtsfdfi, Serv- 
i'Sehif Gaf^i-hdtiA{dttard]f and one of those of the list of 

NiKliiui ([triuncAtf-t-] It is noteworthy, too, that wo 

find here the name wbioh aignilies also the fo'UrtU of the 

twelve MaqAmAt or principal keys in the Arabiao musical Hystam, 
As a great many names of keys in the Arabian -nud later Persian 
aystems remind us of—- even if they are not identical with ’■—■ tho 
SAsdniati melody'Uainea which have come down to us, it is a very 
tempting theory that the keys are named after such of the old 
aire ns were composed in those keys. 

Xhe inolody-nanjes mentioned by Miuuchihrf are the foUowinji : 

Ulw4a 1, 31 1 

2, 5: ‘^<j — 

7, 5t: 


11.10: 

12, 26 ; ^l♦^ ,y*-JW jjjy _ j 

16,18; 

17,39; 


18, $i 

40,13-17; 


wo 


55,36; 


56, 14 ; 
58, 30; 
63, 6D ; 


40, 14 iind 66, 65.J 

^ 'iia — J (f 0 

-- 

Cof more eorrcclly,ji^ J, [j.. ]_ 

fThifl nwMip, &s qlfuiiinf; to nn Arahtnn 
lnj;cnd, oiujit Ue |>oaU>Su^ninn,) 


r”*" ^ u. 

^ jiA 

66,65^56: 

68, 16-18; —wLljU,* 

Finally, I .ball tty to arrange tiM rtol, of that moforial of 

aa«lo.»o moMy-nam* io oategorias, adding axplanatory notoa 

whore I can. ^ ^ 
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I. 

Thr Seven KHtrsBAWANisi or Baiibadi]. 

(KJiUBrow-flirfi or roj-al aira). 

!• SeMf, Couamunly ttaed, when conncetiMns atB cstiibliflhej 

between oanalR. 

3.ExproBsive and onergetie. 

3. ....... Containing beauties of inodulutionntid a gnjat extent 

in its ascending and dosceiuling aealoB. 

4 . Miidhdrusndfi (?) Grave. 

5. Sdfpcldli or perhaps Shdlgdn, Doligiiting the souls. 

(i. Shishum. Touching ami grave, 

7- a or (?) Composed with shakos and in a aitigle 

koy. 

n. 

The TnmTV Ladn or BAnuADH and Other J^lRLoniKs 

(among which are perhapfl sonm of Blrhadli’s 365 melodies for 
the days of the year.) 

1 . Jidiijious hj/mns or airs. 

To this category belongs probably: 

yafddn dferidh, “ God hoe created". 

Vesta, i, e. Avesta”. 

2. Rot/at Aymtw, or airs in pram of the kimfy 
hh qa^n Shitin and kts treasure. 

hhusraut. The of Mindchihri. 

Bdqh-ishahrit/dr. The garden of the king". 

Bdqhdshfrm. " The garden of Shirfn". 

Auratiffi, *'Tho throne-air". 

Takhtd^Tdqdtsi. '*Tlie air of the throne Tfiqdis". This throne 
h^ been desoribod in great detail by Tha'dlibi and 
Fhfdawsi, It was constructed by Jahti BcrRin in tho 
tinoe of tlio legendary king Ferfddo and destroyed by 
Alexander, and it was only the king Khusraw 
Parvds! who succeeded in rebuilding the throne from 
the remaining fragments. The Tdqdle was of ivory 
and teak'tree, adomerl with silver and gold, 130 
cubits long, by 130 cubits brood, by 16 cubits high, 
surmounted by a canopy of gold and lapis-lazuli, on 
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which were ropreaented the vault of heavea and tho 
starsi the Signs of tlie Zodiac and the seven kishtc«r^f 
(parts of the world), and further, the “former kings” 
amidst scenes of festivals, battle, and hunting. A 
special mechaniaui indioated the Jiours of the day. 
The throne was entirely coveiod with four carpets of 
brocade, embroidered with gold and adorned with 
pearls and rubies, each of those carpets syiuboliatug 
one of the four seasons. 

SliobtK'Z, Shabddz was the name of Xhuaraw Parvea*® 
fovourite horse. Khusraw loved this horse with such 
passion, that he swore that whosoever should bring 
the tidings of its death, should die. Shabddz died, 
and the Master of the Horse prayed Bdrbadh. to make 
it known to the king in n song. The singer did so, 
and Khuaraw divined the purport and cried: *‘Woo 
unto thee I Shabd^z is dead Bftrbadh answered i 
** It is the king who sayeth it,” (See Browne, Lit, 
Hist, I, p. 17 and the article of the same author in 
the J. R. A. S., 1899 , p. 54 Bqq.), 

£Iafl “ The seven treasures.” iChusraw Parvdz had 

seven treasures, whose names are given by Firdawsi*. 
Three of tlmse treasures have their special airs, viz : 

Ganj-i-h4etkiicard, The treasure tliat the wind has brought. 
The history of thb treasure, according to ThaVilibf, 
runs as follows; When Shakrbardz, the general of 
Khusraw Parv^z, advanced against Egypt and des¬ 
patched an army against Constantinople, the Em¬ 
peror preparecl for flight and put his treasures on 
board a ship, amongst which was a cross said to bo 
tliat of Christ. The ship was brought by the wind 
into the hands of Shahrbariiz, who sent the treasure 
to the king, 

* Ed. of Mohl. In tomo orienta} wUtiisnB gf Firdawsi, sight tttiwunw are sun* 
moiated, and that version is followed liy tbo autlior of the “ BurMn (soo 

the articlo ^ The melody-name ** Hall ganf by Miniicbihil piovos that 

the text of Mohl has the older and hotter reading. Probably tho eighth tramuro 
jU ^isonlyamisroadiaBaiuladoublingof jb jS whlah is often otUod 
siroply jtf ^ 
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Gnnj-ir^aw. “ The treasure of tlie ox A inerohaut plough¬ 
ing- with two oxen, his ploug^'-ahnne struck against the 
ear of a jar. He reported the affair to the king who 
ordered an iuveatigatioU) by which n hundred Jars 
full of gold, silver and jewels were found. This trea¬ 
sure had been burled by Alexander and carried hm 
seal. Having presonted the finder with one of the 
jars, Eliueraw built for the otliers a treasury called 
“ Ganj-v-giiw (Tha‘cilibi.) 

Ganyirsukhte. ** The weighed tteasuro”, a^ordiug to the ei- 
planatiou of tlie “ Burhiiuri^fiti*", I have found no 
further infonuation about this treasure. 
TtdUiArdeisJiir, “ The throne of Ardcshfr”, Ardt«h(r Biba- 
kjvn was the founder of the S^nion dynasty. 

3. Camposithns on motives from the l&jrndarp 
Aftf/ery, Q%ul }mok airs, 

Ayim-JamshrdL “ The law of Jarashddh**. Jainah^dh, tlie 
fourth king from the beginning of liumun histoi-y, was 
tlio greatest eivlliaer among the legendai^ kings. 

GanyFarld>in, “ The treasure of FartJiin,'’ who conquered 
the foreign usurper Dahdk. 

Kind-Iraj, •* The vengeance for Iraj." Iraj, the son of 
Fariddn and his heir as hingover Iran, is murdered by 
his brethren Tdr and Salm, but later on avenged by 
his daughter's sou Miniichihr. 

JVi>(frtiW-A'aV (lidnidh, The New Year festival of Kai 
Qobadh"p first king of the Kaidninn dynasty, 

Guqqeri-Kiiisus, ** The cup of [KaTj Ktwus*', son and succes¬ 
sor of Rai Qobfitih, The use of the Arabic word huqqo 
shows that the name is corrupt. 

Sii/dteitshdn, “ The air of Siydwush,” Tho tragic fate of 
Siydwuah, son of Kai Sdwus, must hove been an 
excellent theme for a compositor. 

Kin^rSiyihvush, “ The vengeance for Siydwush” as executed 
by his son Kai Khusraw, 

Aa* KfuitraKL “ The air of Knt Khusraw.’* 

iHj-i-RtikhA, * The word d!/k obscure. Rakhsh is the nanje 
of the celebrated horse of Rustam, the uational hero of 
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If/in aiiH tiuljeci ting uf Uie 2>rovinco of Sejcatitii. 
Afsar-iSeffsi, “ The crown of SojestAn/* perhaps with refer 

enco to Rustam ami his ancestry, 

J^ikar-t-tfurd. “ The hght of the hero.” 

** The tiohloman,” 

Snrhish, “ Tlio proud rnati.”' 

SpuhbadJtdn. “ The nir of the general.’* 

4. .-IfVs m prahe af nature^ specialft/ the spring^ 
N^iP-baMr'i. ** The new spring air," 

N^wriit-i-busurg, “ The gre/it New Year fesUvaL 
Sds-i-Noicrtiz, “Preparations for the Now Year festival," 
Also called simply “ Nowrda”, the second of the lahn 
according to Nmmi. 

MihrgdnL The autumn festival air." 

Mihrgdn-iMnrde, “ The little autumn festival.” 

S<i&£ dar sttbz^ “Green upon green," 

Sftlts-rbuMr or Sabse-NtaMr, “The verdure of spring.” 
Out-nthh, “ The sweetness of the rose." 

Sarvisidn, “ The oypresa-garden/' 

Surv-i-^ehi. “Thes^aight cyprese.” 

Sarv-i-Jiittih, “ The silver eypteaa." 

KalfL-i-dutd. “ The heath-ooek" (Tetrao-ga)lue Caspius). 
iifn- “ Tlie gardener.” 

AkTdiftihddishur^ti^dh, ** The beauty of eunshiue,** 
Mdh^bar-kukUi, ** The moon upon the moantaius.” 

Arjane, “ Arjane" is the name of a desert in Fiire. 

5, Wine-nint. 

Rahd rtih, “ The wine of the soul,*' Ttin words rah and rdh 
being Arabic, the name must be corrupt, if it is not 
a^ translation of a Pahlavi name. The “ Burhllnn- 
^ati* iiicntions lidh aa a melody "name. 

Nushin’bdde or Rdde-i-nu^tn, “The sweet wine," 

6. Ain in pmi$e of mjogmmt oflifo in gmetal^ 
some of tthich had probably an erotic (diaracter* 
Riishan-cherdyh. The resplendent lamp." 
Shddxtncdn-hnaTvdridh. Birbadh had given this melody tlio 

' 9fPCf^P»to«««l''9«ui5a»b"ajidwcaai!daftcitbeiaiiwiTe] of Khu^ 
eclipsed by B&rbadh. 
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name Shiidurwau, becoTiso he had composed it below 
the “ Shiidarwiin" (the ourtaia at the door of the 
royal palace). One day, Uio master performed the 
ait before the king, who waa much pleased and olfered 
to Biirbfldh a dish full of pearls {mari'drid}. After 
that event, the air wne called SM(iur^v<tni-marmlfid. 
(EnrhnD'i'^iit i*). 

Mushk-ddne* ** The grain of musk 
Musfdi^dlL Rubbing with musk". 

Partatv-i-Ffirkhdr. “ The aplendoiir of Farkbar ", Farkhjir 
is the name of a legondaty oity famous for the beauty 
of its mhabitaats, and has also the signification of an 
idolatrous temple. 

Nihhiebxmbi, “ The [beloved] ones whose lips are sweet as 
honey”. 

Farmkiirruz, The happy day ”, 

Farrukh^shab or Shab-t-farrakk. '* The happy night", 
l?dmwA*t*jdn or Edmiilfi-jeh'in. “ The Joy of the soul ”, or 
“ Tho joy of the world”, 
ifaTvd^i'nik. ** The good omen ” , 

7. Af^lodm whose motives cannot be tf^ned- 
Nimruz, “Midday”, also a name oCSejestdn. 

Ndqmi. “The air of the rattle". The tni<jii8 la a sort of 
rattle used by the Eastern Christians instead of a Isell, 
The name of this air is probably postSilsdnian. 
Qajl-knimi. “ The Greek padlock” (?). The word qajl being 
Arabio, the name must be corrupt, 

Fdst. “ The right”, 

^fdddehm “ Subject”, “ Material" (Arabic word), 
^r-i-^isardn. “ The treble of the Ce&Bars." (?) 

Gdwisane. ') 

iSf«?rfr-hr. 

Shahkar^iaiein* 

Cldbis, ^ Signification obscure or doubtful. 

zUhiane, 

Beshiane. j 

Bdrxdiane. J 
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THE PAHLAVI TEXT OF THE ORMAZD YASHT- 

(Edited fuom FirTEEs Ajjcqjnt MSS-) 

Dastur Hoshnng Jamasp s life-long work was in tbo donuuD of 
PfthJavi literature which atill oilers ti wide field of active work for 
Iranian schokra. From the time of the publication of hix An Old 
FaliUivi'Pitmnd Glosfidry in . in 1870 collnboiTition with Dr. Martin 
Hiuig, to the day of the issue of hia last work, the Veadddtld^ wliich np- 
poired shortly before hia ilcuth, Daatur Hoabnng's interest in Pahkivt 
research was unBngji^iig. 

In response, tlierefore, to the invitation of the enthusiastic mem¬ 
bers of the Gatha Soeiwiy to contribute somothhig to the volume com¬ 
piled to commemorate the memory of the learned PahLivist, I have 
thought It appropriute to do sojno work in tlie line to which the 
rliatiogiiished Dastur laid devoted many fnikful years of hb long and 
studious life. 

I have made tise of the same manuscript material in the produc¬ 
tion of this text, as I have done in my AyawAcs. But I give here 
only the Pahlavi text and reserve the residt of the collation of the 
varioufi maniiscripts, and the tmnsindon of the amie for the second 
part of my aeries of the Klumlah Avesta, which will shortly appear 
ns the ninth volume of tlie Indo-lranian seric* of Columbia Dniveraty, 
edited by my friend and teacher Professor A, V. VVUiiamH JackBOiu 
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-^"^rew v[ 6it^ -^i \‘\_ iqjut:::;] ere*? 

3-0^^ V $[6^ r V ^ V 6(6'^ 


V \X_i^^ 1 r°«iU tr] 

erS'i -t3^u v[i-ijo .ajt^ej' i6] Sts'? 

^ V [ 

V eiy^tj iiy^ i(^5f®y Mti ^ ] 6!6s: 

'^rtj)-^. V [ 5"]yy f^io t6 gi^i sS \je 

V [0'^^ 5^1 ^ ] Ste'S? -$U 
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V [ I5^A^ t6 ] Sres* 

v[^ej ^ ?fuu^-^ tr] ste^ -su 114) 

iit=ePej (y^3 ii6 ^] ^ au^ti 

5^ 3t^^€ m] Si€^ 3*^?; ^ ■■■[t^iii^ 3T=y\i ^^JIJ 

t€mj—I 5ji3 ^ iina 3it?5 

i6 nna i 

V ^ -tJrtaj iiej ^ v[ginjo^c3 

"y ^ K\^ 1|£J 

JIfe'? -Sl^ -**?] €[0? v[^j J 

^ -X5?^3'?U' liy ^ e?(5- fiej 

l»l))*- v[s,€Sr5(6^ 

■**€i€^ ^ rsjj)--* v[-e-t3 G,€S^ ^ 

-^] €t€^ -eu Ji6T^'^ veis^: 

iitj- V 'iuej' _jf3 3v 3*io* eer ^sj'j3 6y» -Mje)» 

-tJT05€3 liy ey* S-e^t? —' Tt3!l!« \\\r^ 

'g>[n;e)» -«jy 


ltt3-£y lltJ t-i?U tr] St5^ ^ 3^3 <U) 

t!; 1^ |6] g[€^7 ^ s^^jvfgi^f 

vei€»^ -*i6^r®*iU v[iit3— 'I) ^ fifo 
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v[irtJ‘-“ ^ « iir" ^] ^ 

‘■6P6*? .^[^,^'Xj uy] ^ 

^ V [l^ ^ ^ 

6t6^ *‘'[6(€*^ 516*^ 

(-1 ^ ^ (otj^j _3j-^ .* |- 1^ ^ ^ 

V -5^ ^ ^ (6 FsjO 

*^i€S‘Ty3'- ^ ^ ^ (IGJ 

"§i t^] -eu"^ i«MJiSi 

v‘\v [?fa!syi 


lyiK^ eMu £w iia; ^ St? (17) 

T^Jisejl ^ ^6Je' fiJSU' ^ 6j;y» l^^r«Dt? 

ita^ucy^ !^?uo£j-^ uv^ (TtJi^^ -^‘^) 

w [ Tyf^i^ lyin^ I eyitJ Jji«i>i3 fe] 

'^$1 t ItJllfiS *5)-^) [ t|V?U^3ej-« ] 

f«C W '^'V i€ r4^ W [ i^llftJ^-ti 

w i6 Tynrertj-5 ej'fu ejto* t 6 ryfittwj e^'iy 

■*" it3i)^< -“PS 5S so t;:; ] twps It? ^ 

isuo^ I so l^t? ^ -cj|6t? 

f irt^^jy y* tyii!^ 


1!T=I3 

II4J 
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SS SS ^ €*? sa Jii (18) 

I II4J -^) Iiej -5) lltJ [j5Jlf® 

^5i'?^J 56 “'SJE)' "^1 IfU "S 1 ] f5-"3 ll£J 

v[i5|iP I'iuut^i: ] -#^0 itn 

-"IJ t i€ ^ l6«^ 3 (10) 

[ Aji^l “ 3K6 rSl t6 ^ sH5i!^-^36 

e«^fS 1 

S1*^6 J J§i ^ V -^"5% (51)^-- 

“ij-^si s‘€ ^ S'SJ* ^ nil f<c I'iU^ ril 

^ [ -*1^1 ] -S||^-X5 

^ « -XJfeWttT ^ ‘ iiy (£0) 

\^ ej^i ej*5i ^ iwa ^ £)^i (an 

l(^ ^ru-^ V l>^ l)*5l r€rt3 

%*> -t3T<ij _5j)-tr ^ ss ej'Si 

5^11 e^-vK -t33“5)-tr sai 

^ I 1 I [ ] -o^ir I 6ej 

i6 ff6 V sy -‘^ V ey i 

V [ ] sy m» \ \^ss 


^ t««?o 
lyji^ -V5 
'W (aa) 


\y\ 0^|y* 


*11^ (2.‘i) 


oo 

o 
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^ tyjtf S|;5)5 ^ 

»6 lt6 “^6 J§i Ji [ r^ 

i(?6)S6 i6 ii€ I^-tir i€ "t;;;] 

[ iry-** ^i^y*i i i ire ^kjoh 

ly \ ^ S:^ g,;j), 'p \ 

-i ^rOP I [ --01^1 ^ j 

t:: ] -^ rSs !ii ii£j ‘^) ly-e? 

If6j*y ^1 l^l^ii 

rSs J^i Ire [ saitju*? ^ 

ii6 ^ 3 [ -iw ^ 

»ef^ « ej-iej [ rew^ t:;: ] w» -ci 

®<P '^i€'¥ ■siSDf?^ I|e 
i6*?l INiy^ (6^S (25) 
^3-^)-tr m-** ie6l?) 3*-ryej 

^iS) V [-^ Te)g^if?)-« iFij -*jj 3*'ryt) 

V [ \m "fei: ] ftns ^inrewj-^ iiiry— 

r®se{iyj Miry^ ^le) 
f€?u-^ire)^ f«i'? ii6 iiiTti-" T5^r5 v [ iwj -^ij 

•“ rtw ^ »y!re nity-*' leSJe) v [ ins^ ^ryti 
3Tt5 ^e ttu^ ti€ V [ ina^ ^(t)£j ^ ] ttWyH'iJS)^ 
•<? T€AJ-*^r&^ t€« i IIP jS ^ itUUiS 5j^tr 
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^ rew ^ Ii6 — (20) 

^ “‘'ij -^3"^ ( 

(«iiw ef^y sa ii€ i « ^c>)s 'i n^ 

^1^] (?£/ si^ €*?£)' I'? J| Tt'ii^ns ir^ lllrti-*- 

®o® [ IIPI3 iTti'^y rf^"^sj ^3 ItUo-* ga 

"i ^ * ■ * * ^^£AAPJ ^ ^ (27) 

I^UoI^I "? I{6 V llp.^ 

"^itl t*? i!6 

-X5tll« ^^0 aS tfts^ 

l«^SU -^AS 'Ji ^ ^ ^ 

rt5e> *? “W^s;'^rSy' -*ij -XJi^f ^ BrtaJB-y “5s 

SrtDi^ r6*f 

fi€ ri* m) 

Bfi V Jigu^i 1 ] ^ij 

^ -5) 5;^)j IT^I f ||«i3 3rtjj3-t>1 tf«l5 ru^ns 

i£ [^1^1 3tJT3*^3 t- JJigU'l 1|§ tyif^ 16* 

ii^jp-c/- tj; Jirj-i 3Tt5J3r^ j|««f 
« -u-^) itJl'W'f r m\^ -tirtU-?) Ir6 iryit^o 

1(6 (^1 '|y«< -sDj 1(6 rtiJ-^) 

J1fii?i>?5 l^-tS li€ 6J5J£J -5) vfittJTfw -5) 

0^ 5)-- V [ ilrgAj-t> T^£W*-- t€ t;; ] ■^) 
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rfenj^ guyj^ ^ ^ V y»so* 

f lt3HSU^ t<4)|5f t:;^] ^r6rtJ-*a -Xiv; 

^oXfS- 1(^31 ,St^ t«5 iigj 11^ Qt( liej 0S^ 

“ts^t^i (6 [t*ejt?fo^cj iii^ 

[ tt3M t^\ (tjilfo m 6^* 

-iil'JU’l *^3 ^foto| "W??? ^ll| 

^ [ ■ilSU'l ^5" -^) l[€ ] 

-e^uu^ ^ Xs«y ^ ^ (ao) 

it6 sej ^tr^ u ^ f§i teriT^tj ^ -*o^u 

i€ [Jiite^ -^) -^LP-^ i:^] Jjisu-xj ttri«?t6-“-^ 

Wi€T^jy3 t;^: €a s' 

t^53j e? 'fc:;] ^ ^3s %*[-^ ^3si 

[ It5fi3 6S ] - ^3S ie«3“^6SS [ SS iOt)-3 t^; 

"c? 6e> t€n3-"w: 

‘ - €y (31) 

jiiy i®€Sfy3 ir6 ey ^ as css) 

iS6^ 5S 

6y -^) gTS)tj 

MaXRKJI NuSaBBWAWJI Dhalla. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE " DATASTAN I 
MENUK 1 XRAT." 


Thert} liro ft great tnany dilBoaltiea in reading the “Dfttasi&n 
i i Xmt" out of which fvo ahall take & few, trying to give 

their real meaniog:— 


I. 


In the edition of Darab Dastar Pesliotan Bombayi 

1895, we rcftfl in the story of the sonFa fate after the death of the 
body at p. lOi 

• lOiti/j 4-ttij e-" u « j*irV i*y 

According to the Ptband text edited by West (1871) we must 
waul; 


**pa iarthiik t ii 4ehi kmtak ardsi kutiif*: *Qn the 

baJanoe of the Spirits, that does not do wrong on either eida' 
Tiiaii we muBt compare Persian *-ij [YnLLHaa; Lexicon 
Persico-Latiunm, 1864, vol. II, p. 5,] wbieh is represented in the 
Frohan^ of Salemasx (p. 95) by the mask of: which can also 

be written iw With the privative it would be: or: 

(if r is superfluous), to be found as; in onrtoxt 

Bat all this seems to be ononeona. West reada the word in 


(juestion in the 24th volume of the Sacred Books of the East, p. 18, 
^hd^irdi* moaning: ‘favour, wQll-inolination^ with that you may 
eomparo Persian : ‘to incline' and : ‘inclination, 

favour, desire/ [cf. VpiLEBa ; vol. II, p. aci.J, 

Pollowing tilts hint I have found the same writint^, e. 7 ., in 
the “Iteakart'V vol, I, p. 2 o and Glossary of Select Ter^, p‘ last. 
The moaning there given is: *a snake, a serpent'.— Of course that 
is not fit for the “DAtastftti”, and the same inuet be said of 
which is found in the **B4akart’', vol. IX, glossary p. s/being an 
infinitive ( 1 ) according to the editor, meaning: ‘to gain the love’. 
The “Pahlftri, Qujaritiand English Dictionary”, vol IV. p. 971 
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has: (l) * *a parcapme (2) *a serpent’. Hoir can all this b® 

andarstood ? 

Probably we must dietingaish two words:— 

(1) signifying perhaps : 'a snake’,—according to 

the author of the Pahlavi Dictionary, vol, IV, p. 
971, only a mis-writiiig of: if at all this word 

does not mean: ‘a porcupine'. 

(2) signifying : ‘inclmation/ to be read ; 

As regards the hrst t 

That has the meaning of a creature of AJiriinan, 
you may see Bk. B. I., p. 20. The tort of the whole 
12 th pnrsi^fi can — like that of other pursiStn —‘ eoarcely !» under- 
stood. The English translation is not in a strict philological 
sense, but is merely a paraphrase. W® have ; 

3$I V j®-- M 1®.,^ gi ii^j\ w i 

(j W 1 •* lits-"** I W X I®— ■ 

*u ruvdn I drvand^n andar d^x’/nich n'Jtgdikth * i deudn^ wciS ast i 
iirwi, ast i vaza^ ml t gtisdom,^ asi i « ati tjijij , u <tst 

^ In tho word *ffrWtkiid its odmpositEDCis "rf* olwajia moans I tn its older 
Persian or A-rabian sigiii0catioit. 

* Fai. for Pkhkvf 

•In ibe Book of Arda Yiraf, Bombajr, IS72^ we read dn p. 101: 

A^tr I \ -sjf J ^.5 » > s-sj * ji jji »<uy(r 

\ \ 

O 'i- I t I Mf I 

* Djdtt ms mkuga^dom u mdr ti mdr tr wtoto^ 4 ktrm u apdrik xrofstardn 

pH saf^r u i^intk n jpdl a i p'*t andar iut ma4\ 

" And mAny frogs and Bcorplons and snakes nod ants and flies and wonns 
and other Ahrimanian creatures came entering into their and nnses and ears 
and posteriors and sexual parts^ * (C£ BarHielemg * Livre d'Ardd FTrw/.lSfif?* p. 
97)p The traditian of tho Farsis is right in taking i as *frog" (Dk,B. L p. 15 of the 
English translation) for sSt Is At* c£ Barthglomae ^ Air. Worterbucli 

If 11 ia not miswritteti for : fiieaning: it la perhaps a mnsfc or ideo¬ 

gram for vaSHg, 

^ from Av. clmh;o fllko Aam^ bfom At. aim ; Bartholo- 

mae Zum Air- WSrterbucln p* 1371 not vory probable. I prefer to read g& L 
the/raAriH|? f ofirt.— Dk.B. L p* 10 we read;— v 

■S^ ^ M iPEf 

■Awdiir samtkff^d dvirttan i pa gs karp i^p4k apast^k gitts^i ahim* *to go 
into the depth of the mrtb, liaving tho harfoi-i^gufe ofn viper {Trhpreffoni) the 
Avestaaoya the iTOsonJ GIYb.B, 16; *^h^^ 

4-"^ "Thou hoot made hide into tho omh oUdevo, 0 ZaiathuahtTa,' 

50 
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karp padtdk ..J 

‘And to the botjIs of onbeUevexg in the hell, quite near to the 
Devs is manifested, how to l>e a worm, a frog, n seorpion^ a porcu¬ 
pine, and how an ioimeomoTv t?) and the harlot-body (of a viper).’ 

If this interpretation is right, we are ^allowedjtoi,take_^'^’*t as 
an ideogram meaning perhaps: Aveetan 

As regards the second: 

It is self-evident that we cannot make use of the abovemon- 
tionod meaning of as ‘porcupine* in oar ‘Datastan’, But if the 
same writing also means; kfxn^rAd {or ‘whieli is’ not so 

probable) and is akin to Persian; ^ it would afit 

etymology. It happens that we hove our word two tim^ in tlie 
5, p. 461, I do not dare to give a transoriptian or 
even a troTislatiou of the teit, for it seems wholly barbaric, either 
Written or reprotluced. The learned ^Dastur gives i 
in his P^aad. transcription. I read Uiis lost word: hamrMh (or 
hugtddih) according to DK.B. I. Glossary of Select Terms, p. 1? 
and p. 19 of the PahlavJ text where : j-^v is yrdd. 

mentioned: of the 

‘DitMbmi M^rjuki Xrat’^ as kan^rdd ‘inclination, favour' and 
^anslate: O^n the ba once of the Spirits, that does not make 
favour on either side, 

n. 

-At p. 12 of the same edition we havei^— 

• wn I , i, 

nsHS.ofWsstorgsMdliM I^i 

.ver, „ „„t noticed by the Daater. It a. .11, the .1™ 

^ng for .5^ (“f- 

tThi rJ i. old erriyele-whioh Wd 

be PH. oW'm perhepBi elryoi, if it ia . ‘„ot eeverf. 

We ehoulA therefore, haver adak SroS i ahrSt A ‘ i 

.xbB. 3,« tbB ti^hteo. .;r:*tLt’;4 btr 
la 

On the fiame page we read - —^ 
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The last two words are road: Aftdrdm dAf by Dr. W sat (Saored 
Rooks of the East, voU 24, p. 20) aail translated ‘on the march ig 
set.' The MS, of Wostorgoard has: written os one word. 

This is the right form, and therefore onr transoriptlon will be f ‘pas 
fratom ff&m pa humat ti dillktii' pa Adjff u siilkar pa huvar^t apaf 
ahrdtnihat* * “Thou tlie first step is led into Rumat and the second 
into Hurt and the third into Huvarst,’ — In the HddSmi jVhjA (ed. 
M, Hang and E. W, West, 18721 we have a translation of the 
A vesta n sentence:— 

given in Pahlavi thus 

s*w e iTif o -**i I im “v yiiij ^ 

^ (>(1^ t 

'/ratorn gAm/rdch fmri mart {a&mv rm'da ‘ pa humat ddt (t * 

humat mihmdn'h) ditt&ar gdvi frSch hurt . 

‘/"'•ilcA iTcr#.,n,,(w) <idt* eorrespond to oiir ^aptir ahrAm*^hat' 
which justifies our translation. 

Ahrdmihnt or ahrAmih^^t is a passive present,—infinitive: ahrdf- 
taa to lead (m-}to, ■ ^ formed by -ih-at (from an a-stom.i or byfA-^^ 
(from an nyn-stem, of, “Grundriss der Iran, Philul.” vol, I.,p. 313.) 
referred to by Dr. West in the Pifrund-Sanskrit edition of our 
DAtast^n at p. 252. Cooiparo also: Salem.vxs ‘Manich^isohe 
Studien'I, p. 51. Petersburg, 1908. In his paper: 'Ein Brnch- 
etiiok Manichaeischen Scbrifttume', Peteraburg, 1904, p, l7 ff.. 


' Imitotion of the Avesten tent and of ita caastruotion. 

* Qt Barthol^mae* Zum Air, W^rterbQch p- 8d. 

• Vidt aboTO. This word bos b«H read; gtrajc hy dicAk by 

Jaoisoi* ; WEaT-HAijo miA:jfn<ik , tfae PSauidlst gjTea -"Sv aiitHASKs FroA- 
anff <p, 68.95} has: M-v and; From alS this tba tmdltlmial imdfn« ewms 

to caaio^ moat to thw truo raluo of tbo wdtinB, for in tho aboTo.montionod 
Pahfovi fragments of Turfon wa havo a word: vg tk ’ptace, apot*. to bo found also in 
Uw HijUbAd iUBcriptioos (C£ PPOJ. EssayoaPablavl p. 48,59.) Besides thattbera 
baa been dedphored another word wilb uLe.same meauitiK; (SaLCKiN^c p 65} 
^th are identical but of djiTonint dialoois. The oldest form Is ttg lk, that baaiins 
yd* in one and gydk in another territory.—We have tho ume change as between 

t/Ak Aaigydk in the word meaning 'soul* Pahlavi; W p4|», Pemian; ui Island 
Turfan Patlavl pyiSn (BaLEMans p. 6A, AIW. 1478J 
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the latter has thought ahrAm.'hSt to bo a apocial term of the M&ui- 
ohiean ilootriees and has repeated this later on. But the oocurrenoo 
of the word in question in the ^IHtastin’ proves it to be a rarely 
used, but yet a well-known Pahlavi word without teohuioal senao- 
STnASSntTBO. H. JinfUES. 


ART YASHT (YT. XVtl) 54-66. 

‘(«c -jue 

"“f ‘-"C 

*-* .anC •>jjju|: 

-|•^H5 (a5) 

*^^><2-41 *|^.,4pjyu ’^|i.ji^_ii|o'L_4t| 

-40>f<!3 *«cy«e) 

(56) V tjeW^taL-^e --ijjjj*# 

-C^-U -i*J)»iJ-»i 

The passage 54-56 in Yaaht XVII which is devoted to Ashi, the 
goddess of *‘ wealth earned by piety has upto now been misunder^ 
stood by eveiy ootnmentator. And the cause of this Jms been chiefly 
that the passage was not rightly translated, especiaQy with refmrd 
to the verb pazdaija—, which Geldncr (Drei Yasht ii, 8> transkto by 
‘ pers^ute ^ (* pla^n ') and Darutcsteter (the Sacred Books of the East^ 
vol, XXIIf, 280), by ' run after". But as Barthdomae has shown in 
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bie dictionnrjj 884 aeq,, tbia verb signifies mther * banisb' or ‘ drive 
away *, and is connected with the root li>td — * ait ’ or * aetIf we 
make this alteration in the pussogCj the meaning is at onoe c1<^r. 

And the i'reat Aslu Vm^uhi sidd ; * None of these ahali partake 
of the ofierings, wbleh urn brought tuito me, neither the man whose 
seed U dried up, nor the woman who scetb blood no more, nor the 
youth of tender age, nor ihc maiden, who hath not known a man , 
When the Turanians and the Naotams with their swift horses baniah* 
ed me, then did I hide myself under the foot of a bull * . . , ; but 
the youths of tender age and the maidens, who have known no man, 
drew me from* out of my hiding-place. Even when the Turanians 
and the Naotams with their swift horses banished me, then did I 
hide myself under the throat of a ram,?whose flock is au hundred 
sheep; but the youths of tender age and the maidens who have 
known no man, drew^me from out of my hiding-plaoc.' ” 

If we adopt this translation, we see«t once that there is here an 
allegory. The continual warfare between the Turanians and the 
Naotaros drives wealth from the land. The goddess of wealth 
therefore flees to die bull and the ram, who symbolise the source of 
all wealth, to people in a tow state of civilisation. But the people 
who areroompared to mexperienced youths and moidenB, do not 
understand the meanUig of her'fligbt, that‘wealth is to be found in 
the peaceful pursuit of cattle breeding, and draw her from her hiding- 
place by taking delight in oontinnal warfare. 

Gikssek. Haks Eeicqelt, 


I Tiko MbwUii w43srtS |j obtanm. 






ALLUSIONS TO WITCHCRAFT AND OTHER 
PRIMITIVE BELIEFS IN THE ZOROASTRIAN 

LITERATURE.' 


Introduction. 

The last two oc three deoadoa of the jinst eeiitary have wit* 
nessed a remarkable riae in the interest evtoeed, hy scholats and 
laymen alike, in the study of primitive beliefs and customs. From 
one corner of the world to the other, people are busily engaged in 
collecting accounts of superstitions and magic practices of savage 
and civilized raws. Societies are being eetablishetl for this special 
purpose; scientific publications on the subject art* being edited by 
the tens and hundreds i now books dealing with this tntoresting 
field of reaaarch are being presantod almost every day to the 
genera! reader j and the Scieuoe of t\)lk-Lore,' so long under- 
TOtimated in value and even ridiculed by many, is gradually gain¬ 
ing recognition as an important source for the understanding of 
the spiritual environment of our pre-historio, savage ancestora. 
It is surprising, however, that among the numero^ works on 
primitive beliefs of the various races, so‘few are devoted to 
the sUusioM to magio among the ancient Iranians and to certain 
other primit ive traits in the Iranian people i* and yet it is to the 

f 1 .* »« by roj »,4 iMob»r, rwlewor A. T. Wiilkmi 

Jwkwn «r OoIqoibSe to Wh„a t tmUtdAUtl lof mooj- rolaoble 

ketS on tin «,bl«t wd «n tea .^It, ^ mrswimo. baaab^g 

• Fof InrwMiSM do tbti Mbjflot tfaa it tnlomd to worJta Mch at - 

A+ uFid tAUdso, |£h[>|^ 

U- Ba OoXo IntTv^M^iiAn J'V4>£svv, L&ndaiii. 10^5* 

F* Ta Elinirthr. TA* ^ffi| laflS, 

J. 0, Krttor. TU OMeA tloufh^ S »olfc, Sd. *4,. LoaiJa],. 1!K». 

*'•**”' Slntt. 

W. JFoW. UAd FaW-Jiiflta. i aola., M, B.riin. ISOl^CS. 

A*- Ukcoj. la Uagie jif PdrU, 

« q CaWtrt. 3 wola. SA «(. Now Totk, t6S9, 

a ^ ‘ i.fq fAa £Art, Hui^rf ^ Jt.qSio4 U, «l, I,«ldw.. 1810 

prlultlTo ^hlaV " tbo Idlowtog aqatribneiona to tfao aioJj of anoloiit IaiiUs 

*a.ii «. 

J. J. Ifodt, rini Swo^tr e/dtuuAt /Vwia. SomboT. lOfli 
J* J. Kadi. n« OfcA Of a jftiortcl Bird t« Sjiotajif Jrait. 
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Iranians that we owe the general dceignatioa for magic. The word 
“ Magic", aa iawoll known, is derired from the Old-Perstan 
and denotes the (pretended) art of controlling occult forces and of 
piodncing effects oontrurj to the known order of nature'* *.' 

Tho purpose of this article is to gather all the more important 
allnsious to Sorcery and Witchcraft and other practices inoluded 
in tho general term magic, contained in the Zoroastrian literature*, 
and bo present also a conoise exposition of certain other primitive 
beliefs prevalent among the ancient Iranians. The aim is merely 
to supi>Jy, for the time being, tlie need of a more general and ex* 
houstivc work ; and for that reason, aad because of 1 imitations of 
space, this monograph is not intended to be comparative in its cha¬ 
racter. Only in eases where it seemed desirable to bring out a 
point more clearly, have X drawn attentiO'n to analogies among 
other races. 

Foe the sake of ^convonietice, the matter to be discussed has 
been divided into the following subdivisions: (1) Sorcery and 
Witchcraft: C3) Wizards, Witches, Kavis and Katpans; (3) 
The Evil Eye; (4) Nail-Paring and Hair-Cutting * (5> 
Noxioms Creatures ; (6) Miecellaneous Beliefs i (7) Spells and 
Exorcisms. A short disousston on the nature of tliofie categories 
will pteoedo each subdivision. 


1 . SoRCsnr asd Witcucsait. 


The belief in sorce^ and witoheraft is one of tho most 
universal aud deeprooted beliefs in the heart of man. It is found 
spread over such a vast area and has penetrated so deeply into tho 
veiy soul of every people that, as John Wesley, the noted English 
divine, has said, “ To give up the belief in witchcraft would be to 


* TIm uid odjitMit tnoQws cf Olii Witti tra mifcn 'r -n 

SkrUlolanwv, Aii'.m, «aj, Til l oiid^r rfffjwr. 
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give up the Tlio DAOfiee unricr whtch this belief ie knovu, 

vary oocordiog to the o^ctent to which it occurs amoQg the diffet' 
ent races, and the designations are oflion chosen arbitrarily liy the 
writers. The most &e(|aent terms ossigitod to it are: ^lagic, 
Eaeliantinent, Demonology, SaUnism, Divination, Sorcery, W^itolv 
craft and Phallicism. In Aveatan the term usually employed is 
ytithwttj literally sorcery”. 

The attitude which tlio ancient Iranians took towards the 
practice of sorcery and wltclicrofl was wholly liostile in its obnrnc- 
ter. In this they coincided with the other races of remote ages, 
for no aitcicnt race is known to have furthered or even to have 
tolerated the practice of sorcery and magic ^ using that term in 
the sense of Blivck Magic'. Consequently, « spirit of luxstiUty 
periiieatos in the highest degree the sacred UkiUb of the ZoroaS’ 
trians, wliich is in perfect aoeorJiuioe with the doctrine of two 
supremo principles of this religion. To a worshipper of Ahum 
Mazda there is notliing more hateful and heiruuis tlian Ahriiuan 
and his creation. And we have tlie nutliority of fcho Ventftiidd 
(f. 14.) for the Htatement that Aogra-Mainyu ** who is all death, 
counter-created tlie evil work of witchcraft and of 

tlio BiindfihiHhn ^28, 40.) Ujafc “ of the Evil Spirit ««:e the law of 
vitenoss, and the religion of sorcery”. 

As a product of Ahrimatj’s wicked oreation, the sin of wiioh* 
craft is anathematized by the Iranians as an abominable crime. 
In the Palliavi book Dtnii4 Khirni (36. 17.), for example, 

the Sage asks the Spirit of Wisdom, which sin is the most heinous, 
and the answer i» given; “ Tha practioc of witchcraft (is jdiiui 

or rfliidliti iufwd) ” and in the witchcraft is called the 

most grievous sin of all.’ How much the Itanlans luatheil sorcery 


t FiirTftri In iwllk*# Dfdltmnrif */ Uilth, ** 11^5- 
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is shown clearly by ft paesiiige in Dfvhiri 8,35. 13., where this 
practice is compAred to the sin of uiiDftturft] intercourse ** for 
which thert is no atonernont ‘ This passage asaerts that tliuse 
who perform unnatural ititercoureo jxro inergud in sinfultitHw the 
serpent Sr iM>3r (Av, (ishi is in witch craft. 

Terrible punishments Jiarcafter aw«it tlmse who hare resorted 
to sorcery, According to the Xiimah they Iftcorate 

their breasts with their hands and feet: their feet stntid on Jiot iron 
and dogs gnaw their Ixllies;* * their tongues are cut away and their 
ej'ea ate gouged out \ snakesi soorpiO'tLS^ vvornis and other noxious 
creatures lievcixr their brain, and from time to time they theui' 
selves seize upon tlieir own body and gnaw their own ilosb,* until 
fit last they are forced to devour their own ilead rttfuse,* 

This attitude of the Iranians towards sorcery Qnds its jiistifica- 
tiori in tl)e disastrous eonsoqnenees which were brought alnjut by 
witchcraft. “ Its nature, by which it is known and seen at once ", 
says Vandithtd (. 14., in the words of Darriie&teitei's rendering, ** fs 
such that wheresoever they (tlie wizards) go forth and raist! a cry 
of sorcery {tfAtum^nt^m). there (in the Hat'dnmant region) the 
most deadly works of witchcraft go forth : from 

there they come arid kill and strike at heart mu! they brluf^ locusts* 
ns many as they want V “Through satcory " states 

Yaana 8. 3., “the world of Rlghtoonsness is mined ”, and the 
Selections from Zats}faraTii (II, 7 .) CRSert tliat destruction and 
injuries fri maukimt are due to it, while tlie Bahnnn Yushi (2. 2fi.) 
olairna that “ througJi witchcraft {ydtmh) the race of wrath 
rushes into the countries of Iran and everything onoonntcis anuihi- 
bition, direst destruction and trouble." Witclicraft is further 
more a source of apostasy, for according to /frJnd^i/ii';sA?i 28, 4 
Ahrimao eetbocii inon “ inti> affection for himself and to disaffe^! 
tbn for Almramazd" by their belief in witchcraft {i}rm^d[nr,k) 
and, Jwcording to Dmlitirt 7. 4 . r2., mankind came to idolatry 
through the sorcery |fcrfornietl tiy Dahftk in Babylon. Sorcery ia 


JJT, 3,'! 
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altiti the c^iusQ of ruAiiy a (|uarrol, as shown by a passage hi 
Dlnknrt 8. !7- 6-> which states that there are six modes of engsghig 

In oundict r through assault, false teacjiiuge . atid through 

speaking with wizards' s|)ellB {gatt\k goiHihnVtA)"} 

Tlie deinous hi pivrtlcular are said to have practised sorcery. 
NiiktargA wlm was anxious to obtain the glory of Feridilu, is 
reporterl by the Bmfhhkhn (31. 3il.) to !mve oreutod by magic 
a cow anti to have fed lior with the reeds on which the Glory 
had Battled in tlie liopo that by giving her milk to his sons 
they inigiit come into poBsesston of tlio uiueli coveted prize of 
the divine splendor. The serjiant Sribiii', as aLroady moution- 
etl, was also skilled in this art,* * Tlie monster Azlii DahAka 
of Babylon was another demon whose fame as a sorcerer seem¬ 
ed to have IjQcn world-wide. He was well-versed in witchcraft’ 
being the first one to glorify it/ and to introduce into the 
world nmny ways of sorcery (/ddiiJ) and ovil doing.* Tlie 
ihUistftn-\ liiithj (37. 97.) rclutes that he had once esea|s 3 d from 
the fetUjrs of PeridAuand became tlirougli witchcraft a jjowfirful rle- 
iiion, until KeresAspa, the Stiinan, crushei:! inis fieudishuess with 
a cypri'ss-cluh and “brought him back to the just law of‘tIic sacretl 
beings His evil deceits doue in BAjsM *' through witchcraft 
wore a surprise) to everyone.'' DurfisrAbb, one of the five Earpan 
brotberst iviio were iuunical to Zori>asterj was the fourtli demon 
renowned for sorcery/ although his greatness in occult sciences 
does not Oompnre to that of his prctlcccssur Dali ilk. It is related 
by the Dlnkart (7. 3. 8.) that ufter tbo bhih of Zaratusht/ this foul 
DhrAarAbi through bis witchcraft o-ist sucii a fear into tlie mind of 
the child's father, PArhBhAs|jo^ tliat ho asked the wizard to bill 
Zaratusht.’* On another occasion, says (7. 3, Ji,) when 

the young ohilil was playing with other infantfi, he and his Iirotiier 
Bratrbk-icsh terrified the children through sorcery in order to 
injuro Zaratusht. The second of tlie Jive Karpim hrotlmra, named 
Bnltrbk-rAsh, was likewise a niugieian. Ho was “ the most far- 

I m oC Lhii pbnktci l>. ioti. 

• Dk.SJi.l3, » Dk.9.ie.iL i- DD, 7S.3. • A<Jrg.^ 
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seeing ns to witcbccaft in hb distriot"/ awfi a powerful ohiei’of the 
uiugioiaoa **.* Afriby&h, Uie Turkj b ttaid by the Aaj/emtidftec/ni 
(05») to liavo Tuinly tried to oacsvpe through witehoriift 
sdr/) tJic onslaught of Astovidhftd, the demon of death. The 
whole Turanian raes was accused of sorcery, for a legend says that 
on seeing the partiality of the Holy Or in aettliug their IaiuWU- 
putes with the Ituniausi the Taraiiians proceeded to destroy by 
witchcraft the object of their auger*. Another demon well 'vetsed 
lu magic wiis Ahht| the wizard, who asked thirty^throe ouiguias 
of ^ oslit’i'KtyikuA,* and the same ill repute was 1;>orne by "Vidrafsh, 
the magician, who with a ivcapon forged by witchcraft killed in 
the battle of ^ ishtiispa against the HyaoniaiiB the oommander-in- 
chief of the Iraiiiims, Zadt-* .Mahrkasha was tlic last male demon 
to be acciiticd of witclicraa, it Iwing slated in the Bhdur/ (7, D. 3.) 
that “ most of mankind itedshedtltrough the winters and witehetafi 
of Mahrkns 

The harlot os a patsonifioatbn of luatfulness Is also com 
nocted with sorcery, as shown by tlia following Avestau prayer 
contained to Ytisnu 9, 33. “ 0 Haoma, hurl thy mace against 
the body of Jabi devoted to magic-{yrfr«wirty/y(5i) Even ^coas- 
Ws own mother, JJdktaub (Av. Dugdhavft), the moat pure of 
maidens, did not OHca|)c this terrible accusation of using enchant' 
moats. Tradition relates that when the demons realized the 
futility of their attempts to kill ZaratiisUt^s mother, dicy caused 
Winter, tlic Demon of Pestilence, and Oprireseivo Enemies tf* invade 
the district, and claiumi tliat, Diktaub, tlirough her witchcraft, 
brought these diaabters upon her trlbosmon,* How susceptible 
people were in tlms© days to this acousation is clearly demon¬ 
strated by the fact that no preuaslons or proofs could cleat 
DiikUuh in the eyes of her countrymen. The people demandwl 
that she leave the district, and Dhktaub was forced to sobniit/ 
In like maimer. Z;>r<» wter, the prophet himseir, luul on one ijcea- 
sion to su^-r from the on sequences of such an accufiatiocu The 
Zartushl'Nfltnah (81)5-940) rolatee that the wise niou of kino" 
Gushtibp, jealous of Zaratushts sueeoss at court, accused Idm 
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pCActUmg sorter}'. All proofs being against him r tbo prophet 
was cast for a time into prison, but iintvlly releasod by a mlrjiclc. 

Tlie iiiforence that the Evil-Spirit^ AhrUnan, practised sorcery 
can bo dram) from the nature of the tcehnicni term for the verb 
“to erento” that is used to denote the act of “croating'* * by 
AJirlm&n. The Avesta uses in such eases the expression /m- 
k^r^ntHti which is usually rendered by “ couutet-ereated" or “ mis 
created'*. In an article which appeared in the Spiegel Memorial 
Volume* I ha VO shown tliat this oxpreaaion haa a derogatory mean¬ 
ing and that it is used to differentiate the act of creating'’ by 
Aijgra-Mainyn, which ia unlawful and pernicious, from that of 
Ahum Mazilu, which is lawful and liencfioiaL The naiuie and 
character ot Ahriiimn ua well as that of his creatur€$ are so heiuous 
and horrible that they warrant the nssumptiou of a creation by 
magic uTitl witchcraft. It is tlicrefore permissible to IranslaU frn- 
ki>r3titiii by created through witchcraft", as was done by 
Darmesteter’ in his fi-tst translation of tlio Vendidftd. Of t]ie many 
Ahrlinaniaiv creaturfifi, the most important for our eoxisideratioii 
nre the serpent in the river, the locusts, ants, the PairlkiV 
KhuAthnitit the evil w'ork of witchcraft, menstruation, and the 
evil-oye, all of which are mentioned in the sacred Ijooks of Zoro¬ 
astrianism * 

The struggle against witchcrafi and its adherents forms a 
very interesting part of the Zoroastrian belief in sorcery. Ahura 
Mn>;da is said by the Selections Irom Ziltsparain 0-^ )* to have 
been engaged in a conflict with Ahrrmaii in order to keep away tlie 
arch-fiend from his tciritory and that he uccornplislied this 
“tltcongh pure words that confounded the witchcraft (yd/wly sinrtaH 
kartd) of the enemy'*, and the same source states in another con- 
nection {Zsp. II. 7.) that tlie aaprcmely-ijenefiting Fire struggics, 
os an assistant to Sr6Bh, with the spiritual fieud, and watches — 
especially ot night — the “celebration of witchcraft". Zaratusht 
has, according to Dlukari 7.5. 8., disclosed to mankind the rites 
of driving out pestilence and of disabling sorcery and witchcraft, 

t Lttrt, Ji f mclileiiEierVp StudhM a^d A krlmnmSm In A 
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anU a Vfmdkliiil |Mistsage culls the MuzdayHealau Juw a guud 
mjicdy aguiiist the slaying by witchcraft 

TJie horror of the crime of sorcery mode the true Eoroastrinii 
anxious to avoid it and actuatetl him to re|jent it even in cases 
wliere no otfoace took place. The PattU^ for example, tJie Zoru- 
ustrJaii confessiuIIul tbrmuhe, contain invariably the following 
phrase r “I re|xmt with thoughts, words nud deeds all my sins 

belonging to the grade Agerof, . YAtu ©to.”* or “I rejient the 

uttorance of magical apells,’ the practice of magic, the worship¬ 
ping of sarcorers,* and the teaoliiiig of witohoraft Even 
at the moment when the Maatla-worsluppor is to enter into 
matciniunial liJh, he is reuiiuijed of the crime of sorcery, tm 
wo know trom the XikAh, or uiLirriage-pcayor, which oloaes with 
the words, ** Lot one praiso the Pure ami drive away Sorcer/’,* 

It is to bo greatly regretted that so many Nmhs of the ori¬ 
ginal Arasta were lost or destroyed. From the short extracts of 
them given in the D'oiknrtj we can infer tliat they contained highly 
valuable information on the praticc and nature of witchcraft, whiclv 
is not to be found in the Nasks that esoajHjd destruction. Tlio 
Nihtdthn Nmky for instance, gave an exposition of the existonco 
of many kinds “ of speaking with wizards’ spells”/ and it oon- 
tainej also a discussion of the possibility of inJlieting the death 
penalty u|Jon children for speaking with wizards* spells nheii 
iu compauy of their guanliaiis, aufl also upon a womau, when she 
is her own guardian”/ The “ speaking with wizards' spells ” 
(At, ydriu-/fjy, Pld, ff/iftU tfimkshnihd) tta noted nl>ovo, was classi¬ 
fied as one of the six modes of engjigiag in conflict and was looked 
upon as a very grave ofitmeo*. The form of such a gpell, as pr^. 
served in the Pahlavi book Oim a^lvuk (Heiohclf a ed 

25a; Hoshangfi and ITaug'sed. ^4. 3 ; 7*2. 10.) was ; {ka t/6wet vhit) 
ptK t/mtih ape murnjiwUi which West translatea r “(Whan one 
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iJAyfl) I will destroy tlico by witohoTttft" \ Tfio from whioh 
this quotation 18 taken troatttl nleo the aubjoct of evuloiice of 
witolicmfl, of the infliction of tho iJe^ith ifenaHy on nccount ofcntei^ 
tainiiig fontUicas for witchcraft and for laughing at it* *’*. It 
coiitaiued likowtKo a auiiimiiry uf the praotieo of witchcraft ‘‘aa 
far as Uio moderate and justifiable production of mutual atHiotivo* 
ness thereby wns conoorttod'* *, The SfiiAdum NfM-, moreover, 
ia reported to have giveu a discussion of the •* manifest iudications 
of witchcraft and ordeals” vrhereby a person accused of witeli* 
craft could be incrinimated or acquitted on such a charge aiul 
finally, the Sfmd oontaindil “ a collection of different 

o]niiions about sorcery" *. We iiiust not neglect, nioreover. to Bbite 
in conclusion that thore is a gloas: i/iituxtfi = i/AtMki/itv!fiAHihd found in 
the /'arAOnt/^hfHin-aihmk (lioioholt's ed. 25a: Iloshnngji and Maug’s 
od. 34, 3 : 72 10', Tlds oumpletea the list of practically all pass* 
ages in the 2^)roastrian literature tliut allude to the practice of 
sorcery and witchcraft. 

From what hast been said above, It oan be seen that the Irani* 
ana (a« they ii|q)ear to us from their rcligioufi u’ritinga) wem cim- 
fronted with the primitive lielief in soteeiy and witchcraft from 
the earliest times, Tlvey held it,, however, in accordance with tho 
pure principles of their lofty religion, in extreme abhorrence, put¬ 
ting it on an eciual footing with the tliree groat sins, wliloh the 
Mar,dayafiuiau religion deotns inexpiableThe practice of 
sorcery undoubtedly existed in ancient Iran, being prasant sul)- 
consciously in the minds of tho people ov'^en in tlie days of Zoroaa- 
ter. It did not, however, pUy us important a rule as among the 
other races, owing to the strict adherence of the IraiiiaiiB to the 
Mazdnyasuiau religion and to its sound and simple teuohings. But. 
Inter on, when the influence of Zoroastrianiam began to decline, 
the belief in sorcery assumed larger pniportions, and Ijccame a 
[mwerful taotor in the everyday life of the Iranian. This latter 
[mint is substantiated by the fact that iu the A vesta proper the 
allusions to sorcery and witchcraft are quite scarce, wliereas in 
the Pahlavi and other postrZoroastrian writings fcliere are numer' 

* E. W. W«*l. rM/'rr|- Tfrtt, A f/E. Sr.M). it. *. 
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ous mfotenoeB to it, Kliowing- thereby that the Iranians too — as so 
many other races — had finally beoomo the viotims of the myateri- 
(JUS fhscI nation of Maijlc, 

2. WixARDs, Witches, Katis Aim KinrAKs/ 

Tim l>alk*f in wizurds and Twitches, that is to say, In individuals 
who exerciaa some mystarioua dread power over others, has suifiei’ 
eatly been indicated in the preceding chapter to re<iutre any fur¬ 
ther introduction. A belief in such boinga has existed at different 
times among evory people, and the natnre attributed to tlie idea of 
them has vitriofl only according to the inJividufil conceptions of 
Qiagic- Tim Iraiiluti soroeror (At. yAtUi Phi. yiu'tkj Persian j&d\\) 
diffeca in ho respect frinn his compeot in tlie other races- Ho is 
a human being whose mind is bout solely Upon harming lita fellow- 
creaturca. T he w itch ( At . p n Irika , Phi. pa I'ti . Pera inn joo H)* is the 
femiiiiiio counterpart of the wixttrd, and has a soniewhat different 
nature in ancient Persia from that usually assigned to her. She 
cormporids more to the idea of an euchautress, arid is represent¬ 
ed as a beautiful, supernatural foinalo, whose rancor is aimed chiefly 
at seducing the Maxdayasuian fioin the true religion by means of 
lovo-aitifioes.* 

The Kivvifi* and Karpans, who are commonly associated with 
this evil oounwny in the formulaic anathema of tlie Avestau texts, 
hold A some what different position than the two preceding in the 
Zoroaetrian hierarchy of malignant creatures. These names were 
OTiginaily applied to tlm priests aud kings of the non-Zoroastrian 
faith.* liiey afterwards became the enemies both of the people and 
the Mixdayasniau religion, aud they evinced an exceptional hatred 
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towrtrdRtho jirophotitnd his ini mediate femilj. ‘ Tratlitioa rendete 
diose tvro uame-3 iyb “ blin.! aud deaf” (to tlio teftcbiTurfi of 
Zoroftster). 

lu accords noe with the vie ion t* * nature of the wistarda and 
witches, tlie Zoroastriau writings reprefient them as ei^atioos of 
Angra-Mainyu, Tlie Pahlavi Innknrt (9.34.16.) relates that tlie 
EvibhipiTit once roared thus r “ I have produce^! for the annoyance 
of any upholder of that (AkuramaKdian) religion 99,999 wliiarda 
Another passage, in tJie miktihiH D&nig (37.55.) says that the 
fiend of the gloomy race proiioced atflietion of many, (namely} the 
witches of nature ", and, according to VmdWttl I.9., Angra-Mainyu 
ccoated the witch Khinlthaiti, w)io clave unto ICecesftspa, The 
tihatrfiihVi^A%r<m rotors to Alirinmn as a soroerer fnU of destruction, 
who huilt the city of Amui, the !iome of Zaratnaht, the vSpitatna; * 
and ill addition to these refoteaces, the (39. n.) 

mentions the fact that os seen as Ahrimancaine ujion the creatures, 
demons and witches rnshod upon the earth. 

The nature of the witchea i« partly described in the holy books. 
According to Yasht 8, 8., they Hy in the shape of falling stars 
between the earth and heavens, and the kter writings depict them 
as overspreading the light and glory of the shining luminatiea",* 
(W opposing the celestial sphere and tho constellations of the 
Zodiac , and as trying ** to out atid break up the toad and pasS’ 
nga of the sun, moon and stars".' Another Pahlavi tradition, con- 
taineti in the IWktthi-l DHig (24. 5.), says that they collect the 
crimes and sins of a person that are uuatoned for, and bring tliem 
to the accounting on tho third night of one's daath. To the 
wizards was aacribttl the faculty of killing persons’, of bringing 
diseases upon them^, uud of using the nail-paring which waa thrown 
away witlioiit performing tile proscribed rites, as deadly weapons 
against the bird Ash6zushta, as dcscrlhed below,' These wizards 
were renowned as physicians, and their medical prowess was oflben 
resorted to, Dtnkurt (7. 2. 53.) narrate® that when Dnktauh, the 
mother of Zaratusht, was rendered sickly by the demons, she went 
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ioeonfiuU d vviaard'jiliyBieian, Storkct/ FottoBately, eho 

was deterred by Aimrairiaad, who warned her tliut the tirmHeal 
treatmeul by a wisiticd would nioan destruction to her. Tho Sclec- 
tions/rom (Ifl, 1.2,5*) that when Zimttuahi iivas 

declared by the I'Carapi^ to be rt.iiu1lab, licnKcluse aiiil aecrcctly cor> 
rapted, hie father wcjtt with hlEn to a wizard to have him cured. 
The wizard^ as the story «^s on^ uri[uvtei.l into a uup and ottered 
it to Zaratusht in the Iiope that by drink tug this potion the 
prO'phet would become really polluted. 

Wizards were known also as nstrologers aufl tiiierpretera of 
signs. The Selectlom /ram jffltrsparnm (14.16.17.) tell tliat Zam- 
tusht laughed aloud at Ills btrtli. The father wiMhctl to know 
the reason of this uncommon plienomenooi uud lie asked a wizard 
who answered him thus t “ He who langhe durbig liis birth tk»es 
so, because lie sees Righteouaiiess as his end ’. In another pa&sago 
PdrtttduVipo is said to ha we asked a Karap wizard for an explana¬ 
tion of the marks and specks on Zaratusht’s iKKly*. The 
Znrtrdn (SS^SS) d^oribii lioiv King Vishtiisp asked JtlmAsp, the 
foreteller, to foretell from tlie stars the probable results of his 
battle with the niagioian Arjilsp of the white Hyaotia.s, The [>i‘o 
phecy dul not please the King, and ho angrily exclaimed : ** You 
magician, you deceitful slave, yon are not righ^ since your mother 
was a sorceress and your father a tier".’ 

Wizards and witches were especially dreaded for their mali¬ 
cious viudictiveDess towards pregnant women and newly-tiom 
children. Thus the Dlnknrt (8.38,G), Shliifast IthtshAtfmt (12, 15.) 
and the ^Vref-t/rn'(16. t-4.)ate unanimous In advising the mainte¬ 
nance of a fire for at least three days and nights in a house that 
shelters a pregnant w'oman, or a woman recently dolivored of a child 
and of a newly-born child, in order that the wizard and witches 
may not do any harm unto them 

The Iranian wizards and witcliee, like those Miered in Ity 
other races, give birth to various noxious creatures. Wo are told 
by the BintUthiehn (23, 1.) that when Yima lost the glory of his 
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sovoreignty, Jio H«Jtl with his sister Yimak from the country. A 
witoh and a dciuou wlio were sent by tho deinoos to oTertake the 
tieeing couple^ won their ccruBdence, and the four continued the 
journey together. After a oertain periwl tiie wizard married 
Yunak, while Yiiuii es])i>u8od the witoli. Various noxious crea* 
lures, sucli us the beoTt Gatidarepr Gt^si'ibar, the tortoise^ ond 
others w’ere said to have boeii the oJfapriiig of these unions. The 
terrified Yiiunk wished to rlivoice tlie demon, ami one day when 
Yiriia and the wizard were Intoxicated, she changed ganneDts and 
places with tho witch and lay down witii Yitna, ;)0rfoming 
thereby tlio Khe/iiuk-da^ (A v. 4:v(i^tm<tatha}t t!ie noxt-of-kiu-marri* 
ago, which was looked upon, later on, as a powerful meaiiB of 
smiting wizards and witches.^ 

It is interestiug to note tlmt, accortiing to the Zoroastrian 
Ixilief, the negro owes bis origin to such a union. The Paldavi 
trodiiiou relates that, during the reign of Azhi Diihaka, a young 
w'oiutiu wits admitted to a demon and a young man coupJo<l with a 
wiicli. Un seeing each other, they had flexual intercourse and 
“owing to this one IntorcourHe the black-skinnGd negro aroBo".* 

The sacrcil books of the Zoroostriaiis mention many individual 
wizards and witches whose names are hnudod down to posterity 
through some great iiialioious deml. Mai irk Asha, mention^ above, 
ivae one of these. The Ifiniart (7. 9.3.) states that lie was a power 
ful wizard who brought awtiil winters into the world, so that with' 
in three such winters a greater part ot men and animals perndied 
miserably. Another famous wizard, according to/h'nivir/(2.U.g,, 
7.1.38.39., 9.23.5,), was FraslyAv or Frangrnsiyaki tdie Ti\r, 
(oqiti valent to Fmnrasyan in tho A vesta), who tried to obtain ilie 
gloryofKai Khosru. Of world-wide fame was also Akht, the 
Boroexer, called by xidHpornm (23.10.) tfjnU, who killetl 

man 3 ' Inlmhitants of the City of EuignuipEximunders {SUatrS-i 
Frtishn^i'njdrdn&) for not being able to answer his tlUrty-throc 
questions imti who was in turn slam by V'dsht-i-FryfmA, tho pious*. 
Tho same Aklit was known likewise as “ tho oneiny ofgoiKl men", 
and as cina who “ refused to practise the Khvutuk-das".* Not 

L fi. w. w«$i. iroWny Kitutik^Au sue. re.4ia-uo, 
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inferior in ttiiqnitons praotioes, iwKsortJing to the IVhA/irn Zcinr^iM 
WM tha sarejMr Vi IcAfSih, ft in ralrite 1 Lhiat he w sent by Arjaep, 
the king of the Hv'tonast At tha heiJ of a Urge Army against the 
Iranians. In the battle that look place, h:^ kvlle l by maaiiB of a 
m ig io w 31»n, t h i t mi 1 ?a 1 , Z iri r. an 1 rn tn y other nobl u 
Iranians, until he met rLath at the IjAnds of Basthr, the youthful 
sou of the Iraninn chief h The demon Kundak is called by Bttnfia- 
hishu (38.42.) the steed of wixarda " and Nfimhii, the gTandfathcr 
of Adz'^jo, is spoken of by the some book (31.35.) as sorcerer, 
although no spiteful deotl is recorded of him. 

Of the witches, whose names the Zoronstrian writings handed 
down to ua, the most harmful wiis tha enchantress KiintSthtUif wim, 
according to ; 19.5.) clave unto Seresilspa. Another 

famous witch, so Vatfii 8. 5U53.5i. tells ita, wA'i the Pairlkil 
DuzhyaityAj an eniboditneni of fitmino, w]io waged eternal war 
against the material world of Ahnra Mazda and who was sucei»sfu)- 
ly opposed by the cainiatflr, Tislitrya, The third and not the least 
in this trio, according to the Palilavi romanco Aftuft^hhir-i iMjm- 
AJu’ (9.17.), was the daughter of ArdavAn, who attemptoil to 
jioison her husband at the suggestion of one of liei hrotheia. 

Ill some inelanoes, the special names of witches have not come 
down to us. The Sefet'tiom/ri>}n Jf/jt'.'iffinwnii (12.17-25), for example, 
relate that when Sritd out of ^ccrupasision rtiftised to slay 
the Holy Ox, Kai-Us sent him to a jungle "“in wldeh tliere 
dwelt many ohiefs of witches ”, These witches hardened his feel¬ 
ings and he killed the ox, But afterwards n feeling of remorse 
seized ufion him mid he begged the King to have him put to death. 
Kui-Us sent him to a Jungle lubabitod ‘*by a witch iu the shape of 
a dog’. Sritb killed tins witch, but she divided herself into two. 
He then constantly slew' these witches, “until tliore were o tlmusand 
of them, and this hoard finally killed Srltii 

Some idea of the nature oftheKavls and Rarpaus, who liolong 
to the ribald crew, cVI ba gained from the Zoroastrian GiVthfis. 
According to Yosna 32.12., 44.20., they are evil areatures, whoso 
“curse hue slain the Kina's life’\ and who '* love Grebma ahovo 
Righteous ness". They unite themselves with puwer Lu order to 
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diJstroy the life ot men by their evil Tliey ertisii mankiocl, 

aud *'their inepitation enables the tyrants of the ]>rov]'ncc8 to 
eontinue their pernieious riile’\’ '‘They are enemies of oreatiou‘'» 
says Yasiia 51.14 , “they do not grant complete harvests from the 
fields”, nor do they give “petfect pa^iture to tlie Kieip”, and they 
diifuBe woo by ilieir teachings. 

The later Zoroastrum writing b, in wiiioh their ]iamL>s are men- 
lionet^l merely tbrmulaically, know' notliing more detoiled about tlie 
malignant disposition of the Kavis and Karpans towarils nninltind. 
An excspbton, however, ie ibutnl in a passage in the SeUc^thm from 
XtU-9param (15.2.) which states that “the Kaiaps and Aftsikhalies 
were the devastation of Iran". Otherwise these beings, eajjecially 
the Karjians, are represontetl by them ns spitefol creatures, whose 
liaiimful deeds are aiiued solely nt Zoroaster and bjs mother. The 
above iiientioiiod oauon 15. 3.) relates that the leaders in tills 

struggle against the proi>het v.'ete five brothers belonging to the 
HaTn> Kafpaii family, and it tuontions their names as : Rriidrukhsh, 
Brfldroyisn, Bcildresh, the Tiir, llaKtln, and Yadast. Other ver¬ 
sions, when narrating the iniquitous deeds of the individual brotliow, 
give their names ns: DhrAsriiba, the wizard* BrftdrAk-rvsh. the 
Karap. “who was great in destroying tlie righteous,”^ Brikla- 
vakltsh. “the heterodox wizard, who put to death the best of 
men,”' YaedvoiBt, “the enemy of all sacred things,”* and Zllk.' 

There are many passages in the saoroil books that deal with 
the atilmosity of the K irpans against the Spitama family to which 
Zarathuslitra lielougei, and they seem to echo some distant note 
of priestcraft and reform. The for example, acoord- 

iiig to its own Htatemeiit in the introductecy eliapter (/U'. 5.2.3.), 
tolls “ nbout wizards, witchi^e, tyrants, Xtgs and KtirpanH, 
who have produced outrage for Ziriituslit during his birtfi and 
childhocKl 'with a deairn for hi« deatmotloa We kuow froju the 
same canon (/W‘. 7.2,9.) that first bis mother was chiefly ex|K)Hed 
to their rancor. They accused her of witchcraft and induced her 
countrymen to hanisJi her from the district, As sooti as she be¬ 
came pregnant they atHictod her with a painful fever so that aho 
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uiiglit bive to HOok medieol treuttwent from awbairfK^ Wlien 
tkey saw that they coultl not provent tlio birth of the cliilii, the 
wizards at once ooiieenttflt£nl thoit attacks upon the infant- The 
iSalectians from Zdt\^pftrmii tcJl us that during tlie mother's partu¬ 
rition seven Kiirpad-wizartls sat at the foot of the hfxl-^ Alter the 
diUd's birth, tluis tlio tradition goes on, the father PdriiahaapAT 
whoso kinstnen were wizards, according to Dln};nrt invited 

DurA»r«!»b6 to iriS|M>et the marks ami epecks on the infant’s boilj*- 
TJie Karaji tlien started to twist with his paws the tcutlor head o( 
the child- bnt liad to desist from this vicious action, beenuso his 
hands began to wither* On another oocaalon, wo are told, the 
Kara[) persuaded PArilshfopA, that Zaratuslit ought to be killed. 
Tho father couBequently surrendered his son to the wizard, who 
at first attempted to burn him alive,* But as the wood did not 
catch fire, he cast him l>t!fore oxen, in tlie hope that the beasts 
might trample the youth to death- Bnt here again ProvidentM) 
saved the Iwy,* lie then placed the helpless infant on a narrow 
[latli, leading to a drinking^pool for horses' ; and oa the horses 
carefully avoided the infant, he east it into a wolfs lair whose 
cuKs were killed Ijefore. so that the enraged vrolf might surely 
revenge the death of its cubs upon the innocent child. Tho 
sorcerer ivas again foiled in his deeigna.^ 

Seeing that they could not destroy the life of Zoroaster, tho 
Kura]»s Btrove to attack his soul. The Setealioits from iiAt'^pnrmn 
(Ifi-5.) relate that P6r(ish{lL6p6 brought his son to the wizanls to 
cure him from his alleged ibolishnesa and they gave him a fool 
ptiion with the hope of contaminating his nature. Another in¬ 
teresting encounter hetwoen Zj^irathushtra and the Karaps ia told 
by fHnhtrt 7,.*1.34-35, and J!£<if-*par(im 19.1-3. The aorcerer Bnrib* 
ri^h6 one day visited PoriishiteptVB liouse and was oakofl by the 
latter to consecrate a bowl of msro’s milk. Zuratusht olijeoted to 
this and with the sagacity of a child inteutionully spiUe*! the milk. 
The enraged Karap thereU}H)n threatened to destroy the boyr and 
not succeeding in this he left the house in disgust and despair. 
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The attempt made by DfinlsrAbft (ind Erfidtik-rL-sh to injure Zanir 
tiUfiht while lio wou pluyiii* *' witlt other children 2 ih£ Iieen mentioU' 
ed above.* 

Tho iihiknrt (7.4.G4.C?.) tells Uf* tliiit through revelathm the 
prophet was aware ol’ the plotting by the EarafjB ugaisifit Ills lifo. 
This, hawever, did not prevent him from attempting to proselj'te 
them. From tjie Dlnkart (7,4.2,6,14,), furthorraere, wc know 
that by the coiumaud of Ahurainazd, Zaratusht recited tlie pro¬ 
phecy of his religion before an assembly of Kigs and Kurapa, and 
that when they heard those words, tlm Kuraps rushed ujxm him 
striving to bring about his deatli. The ]irophet, however, <licl not 
lose his courage i be contimied ti> give his prophetic ineRsago and 
to e^ort hb adversaries to embrace tho reUgitiQ of Ah ora Maxd#i. 

That tJic sotcorotis Karaps had suHicient rcssim to liaie ami 
fear Zoroaster is a well established fact. According to BrfttrAk- 
rvfih’s own admission, they Imteil tlie sou of P<Vrhfllifiajtd, because 
“ owing to his notion, tho demon ami fiend, the wizard and witch, 
will become buried below the oartli anil fall jmralyKcd back to 
heir'; and “because he will break every enchantnient and destniy 
every work of tJie Devs’* ^ A further rcolUtirm of the pnssagefi In 
which Ki»vi& and Karpans are alluded hi as wieked beings, w'oukl 
take too much space. From thcoxuinples already cited, the reader 
will be able to judge sulhciently the Zoronstrlan coiioeption of their 
tnalioious nature, * 

As a consequence of their vlceolis clmructer, the wiztirds, 
witches, Kavis and Karpans were extremely dreaded/and their fate 
was held out os a warning to over)' faithful Zuroastrlan. Thus, 
among tlie very first things seen in hell by Artii* Viraf, acoi>rding ti> 
the well known Pahlavi treatise AriA-VirAf A^Antftl- (5,80 was “the 
distress and pain and evil stench in the pmiislirnente of varioue 
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iniglit hiive to aeelt meilioal treiitJusnt from ft wizard/ When 
thov fiftw tliftt ttiGy oouliii not piGVGtit tljG fiiftli of ttio uliildj, tlio 
wiKEird^i fit ouoB ooticGiitrtitAJil tlioir attivoitB tho vnfoTit'. Tiio 

;Setet:tioiis from ^nt-jipararn tell us tliat during llio mother's tHirtu* * 
ritioii fioven Rjiriiiin^wnuirtls sut fit tlie foot of the bed. Aftor the 
chlld'a birth, thus tlio tniditioo goes on, tlie father PdrhahfiMph. 
whoso kitiatiieii were wizards, according to I/itii-at't 5,2,4., invited 
I)urufir«jb6 to iDspeot the nmtks and specks on the inffitit’a body. 
Thu ICarajj then started to twist with his paws the tender hetwl oi 
the child, but hjul to desist from this vicious notion, beojiuee his 
ItfiDibt began to wither/ On anotlier iwoasion, wo are told, the 
Karap persuaded PorhshfispA, that Zsiratusht ought to be killed. 
The fatlter consequently Kurreudered his son tu the wizard, who 
at first atteinptetl to bum him alive.' But as the wi,>od did not 
catch fire, he cast him before oseu, in tluj hofw that the beafilR 
tnight tratiiplo the youth to death. But here agatu Providence 
savetl the hoy/ He then plaeeil the bolpleas infant on a narrow 
path, leading to a drinking^pool for horses^ ; and as the horses 
carefully avoided tlie infant, he oast H into a wolfs lair whose 
oubfl were hilled before, so that the enraged wolf might surely 
revenge the death of its cuIjs upon the innocent child. The 
Boreeter was again foiled in his designs.' 

Seeing that they could not ilestroy tlie life of Zoroaster, the 
Knrapa strove to attack his soul. The iSeleethn^ fram ZiU-ifparain 
(18.5.^ relate that PdrilshilepA brought liia son to the wizards to 
euro him from his alleged fi^lishness and they gave him a foul 
jK>tion with the !io]ie of contaminating Kts nature. Another in¬ 
teresting encounter between Znrnthushtm and the Karaj^ ia told 
by iKukart 7.3.34-35, and ^Htspnrftm lO.l-.S. The aorcGrer iJiiras- 
i-6b6 one day visited PorfishftHp6*8 house and was askofi by the 
latter to eousecrate a bowl of more's itiilk. 2^u:atustit objected to 
this and witli the sagacity of a child interitionally spilled the milk. 
The enraged Karap tbeTeu|Jou threatened to destroy the boy, and 
not sucoeedhig in this he left the house in disgust and despair. 
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The attempt made by DfiiiisrobA nnd Bxfidr5k*T^sh to injure Zara- 
tusht while he waa [jlaying- witli other ehildren lias Iteen mentEoTi- 
ed above. ‘ 

Tlio (7.‘1.64.67.) tells ns that Ibrongb cevclatioTi the 

prophet iivas aware (d'tlie plotting by the Kuraps agi\1ijst Ms ItJn. 
This, however, iliil not prevent liim from ntteuipting to proselyte 
them. From the Dinkurt (7.4.2,5.14.), furthermore, wo know 
that by the 00)11 nmnd of AhLiniina/.{l, Zaratiisbt recited the pro¬ 
phecy of hi« religion Ijefore an assembly of Eigs anti Karaps, and 
that when they heard those words, the Karaps rushed uixm him 
striving to bring about his death. The prophet, however, did ntd 
lose Ilia courage ; he continued Ui give hia prophetic messttgc and 
to exhort his adversarioH to embrace the religion of Ahura Manila. 

Timt tlie soreerouB Karaps had siifHcieut reason to hate and 
fear Zoroaster is a well eatablishod fact- According to Bratrdk- 
rrflh’s own ad mission, they hated the sou of Pdrushfisph, because 
“ owing to his notion 1 the demon and fioiul, the wizard anti witch, 
will become buried below the oiitth atul fall parulyzeil back to 
hell"^; and “b^uso he wd] break every ©noli an tine nt and liestroy 
every work of the Devs” A farthor recitation of the [mssagea in 
which Kuvis anti Karpans are alludetl to as wicked beings, would 
take toy mu oh space. From the examples already oitod, the remJer 
will be able to judge aulHciontly the Zoroa-strian conception of their 
malicious nature, * 

As a cotu3ei|uunce uf their vioioiis ehatueter, the wizards, 
witehee, Kavls and Karpaus were exttamely dreaded ,* and tboir fate 
was Iidd out Its a warning to every faithful Ztironstrian. Thus, 
among tlie very first things seen iu hell by Artii-Vlrfif, aocording tti 
the well known Palilavi troatiKo Arfd-Vh'Af (5.3.) was ‘‘the 

dLstress and pain arul evil stench in tlie punishments of varioua 

I Sc#llliov« |i. cvr. i Dk. ZiJjh, 17 *. I ZJf MUf ; 
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kinds which tlie dcincina nud Borwrers nnrl sinners iiavc to utidorgo.” 
The killing of wizards is recotumended hy l^hikurt (6.20.98,) ns « 
gowl means of petiaiioe for sins. 

Tlie fear and terror with which the followers of Almrn Mazdn 
lookeil upon tlicao eimturcs is best exemplified in the prayara of 
the faitliFul. Very few prayers do not contain a supjdiofition to 
the l>onevolcut »[jirits to crush the sorcerers nnd to protect tlvo 
pious fritm their rancor, “May the much-desired Airynnmn" — prays 
the* Iwlievec with VentiUhid 20.10.12 — “ smite all manner of dis¬ 
eases and denthst nil tlie A fitus and Palrik^, and all the wicked 
dainie'*; or according to Ynsht 2.U: “ Lot the YiHas be crushcfl, 
O Zarathush tr a, both Dar v ji s a 11 d ! ne ti": u nd "grant. O ;Mi Lhrn , 
tliat 1 may smite the malice efYiUus and Pairikis* the Kavis and 
Karpaiis" h The reciter of Yasna 9.1 3. supplicates Ilaonm tlius : 
“ I make claim to Tiiee, □ Haoma, that I may overwhelm Urn 
angry hate <pf tlie &;jrcerers aud witches, of tlie Kavis and Karpnus^'. 
He fartherniore begs ; “ Let not our good waters help u sorcerer’* 
end concludes w ith the assurance ; “ Off do I abjure the Daevas 
ajid all posHt'Ssal by them, the sorcerers and ail that h(dd to their 
devices, and every Wing of that sort** A still further pra^^er 
contains the ritiging appeal t *' May we be free from the wretched 
Kuro and the Tarewaoi and the Karimu **/ or, “ May Alirimnn be 
smitten ami the deceiver curseti, he witli the demons, sorcerers and 
Pairikiis" ‘. In his daily prayer, moreover, when the pious believer 
ties the sacred girdle around bis Ixidy and holds it in n cer¬ 

tain proscri1>©d manner, liorsoitcfi in PazamJ : “ May Almranmjsd 
lie lord and jUrriman, unprovailiiig, keeping far a\Yoy, smitten and 
defeated. May .\Jiritiian, the demons and fieiuls, tlm wizards and 
wicked, the Kigs ainl Kampa, the tyrants and apostates, the impious 
enemies and vritches be amitten and defeated , 

Saerificee and libations were offered and still ure offered tti the 
various Ormazdisn creatures for tlvo destruction of sorcerers and 
witches. The Yashts <5.22.24.2(1.50.; (9.20.28.20.81.) toll us 
that Haoshyangha, the Parmlhiita, Yima Kliahaeta, Kavi Uso and 
Husravah offered a sacrifice to Aredvi SAra AnAhita for the 
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** overpowerin'^ of tlie Yiltuf* und Pairikfci Eavls ajiJ Ivncputtg. 

In the same Tiianuei' Takhnia-Urvi|m is rui’Ulod to Itivve oskwl and 
obtained from Tuya, the power of destroy big the Yfitus and 
PairtkAe/ Zntathu&htTa hiuiself is reported by YaRlit 1.5.6.10.11. 
to have imbed Ahura IiUklL'i : *‘Haveal miLo me Thy names, 0 
Ahum Mazda, tivat i may atliict all tlie YdUm mid PairikAs and 
that neither YAtu nor Psiiriba may altlict me. TIio i^roastriau 
of tO"day sacrifices unto the or cotifitellation ol the 

Groiit Rear, in order to oppose the Yfttu and Pairikii, and ho 
chants the Ahuna’VftiTya, the Aslia-Valiishta and the Yenhv 
HAtiini ns a ineaua of combating and overcoming.^ Ho oftors 
lip A sacrifice to the Sun,* to Tishtrya,' and to Thmi’tona, ami 
pronounces tlie praise of Sraosha^ for tho same purpose. He 
worships the Fravashis of the holy king Hushyaothna and 
Husruvali* '*to withstand the Yiltus and Palrlkfls, the Kavia and 
ICarpans’^ and he believes that by pErforiniuga siicrifice to ^ oya 
and by exalting the milk-ofibring and libationho will be exempt 
from the onslaughts of Ydtus and Fairikits. 

Resides these prayers and oblations the Mazda-woishipper 
perforius otlier rites and ceremonies which, according to bis bolicfi 
will help him in his struggle against these viomiia creatures. 
Thus be follows tho comm and meat of \fnihfh%i 8.80. by oficring 
s west's 111 ell ing wood unto the Ptre, in the Ixdiet that uhereso* 
ever the wind will carry the perfume of the fire, there Atar, the 
son of Ahura-Mjixda, will go and kill thousands of Dai-vas, fiends 
and couples of YAtus and Pmriktbs”, innl he |mrilies a faith fal 
inau by reciting the following formula oontaiin3<l in VendidiU 
Iky. 12, : **I drive away the P.-iirlkA, that comes upon the lire, 
water, earth, cow and tree.” Finally, the truly orthodox perform 
the KkvetAk'das in onier to flestroy wiaards and witches” 

Numerous are the olemeata and persons that have tho power 
of Biiiitiug wizards and witches. The (38,32.) 

states that all sacred caremtmtes of tlio earth, tlm light, rains and 
anwals vaimuisli wizards and witches, and Yaatia 4.,i. aenierta that 
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FairikAs/' AccoctUug to Dtnhir/ 7.5.8., Ziiratuf^Iit tlie 

rites of ov'eriitjwering ibmoiuj mid witchos, and opposeil succeBsfully 
many uri Sinrds and dtriiou-worshippera.* * Tlio pric-st, Bays JituhtN 
7.8,2*)., are “proditoirig tlio destruction of harm and of the 
wizards”; and Yasht 3.5.9,12.1(5., olaiina that the Airyaimiii prayer 
“smites down the strength of the YiUits and Pnirikiis and of tho 
Juhl, addicted to the V'Atu^’, The mere luiuics of the Amesha- 
Speiitns, nccorditig to YnsJit 4.8. smite “ the seed and kin of tJia 
Karpsms ”, vlm/id Aitt>htut is eaul in the imittv Y^usht Ut 

“cruali down the Imtes of all YjUus atid IhiirikSs, Kavis anil 
KarpaTis”'', and Mlthra Is spolion of liy Yasht 10.2(5, us Lrivikitig 
the skulls of the DatVas and punmliing tlie IhiicikiU*’. 

The iLiptOirIngas, or the seven stare of the polar ooiistella' 
tion, are renownetl fur opposing the Y'fltuH and the Pairikila, ’ ntid, 
auoording to Y asht B.St)., the starTishtrya is a tlcstroyer of tluv 
witches. Verethraglma, the j>crsonlocation of Victory, ciuBhee 
the inalios of the Yiltus and i^alrikils, Kiivhs and KarjMiiip*, ani] 
the hero TilkUmorup is uiedited with the i^iuiting of wizards and 
witcJies nud with removing them from ninoug lueu,* i^ertisAspa 
heoaiiin famous througli the killing of ]^tt9toii:i “ attended by many 
PalrikiW'Y and .laraHhi’-d ia gJorhled by the 
for having given tlia demons and fiends into tluf power of men ; ho 
is likewise extolled for having deprived of siglit seven vicious 
fairies. We ace informetl hy the A'AfVfx/(57.27.) 

that Zaratuaht thrBatoned Ahriman to shatter the bodies of his 
demons “ through the ll6ni, the stmred twigs and the good 
religion”, and we know from (7.4.{5i.) that when the 

projjhet chanti'<l the I teriitiilu, the fictul wne antti- 

hilatod nud Cheahmak, the Karap, rushed away. Even tlie nninials 
take part in tlio etcrtml struggle against these spiteful nreaturcs of 
Aiigni-Mainyu. In the iJiftiflfthkhn, bo often alludod to, we find a 
puasage (Ed. (9.8.'}.) which states that the cock was created in 
opiwsition to tlie wizard, and this highly interesting statemeut is 
corroborated by the Palilavi /d-.sfAdy«xf/ d0.30.) and the 

Persian Sati-dar (32.1-5.), 

From what has been shown it Ls clear that the ancient Iranian 

• 0%. $3.8 * Yt 5 ,TS, I Y(. 8.(3 } Hiih, 49 . 1 c. i Vi. 14,Ma, 
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populateU lilh cur|ioieaL wotid wlti) various crernttitci^ of n nuili^'UuTit 
diapositiou, uljom Ijo ftioiciJ uud liateJ, ilitjudei iiiul dvajilsod. In 
Uia httu^glti nj^iilriat thuBij eneinioa of nrfrniibed society he iiiVtAvil 
the Old of oil creatures, hoih ofheovori and earth, uud 
liimeelf hy Gtiorliioee aiol holy spells agotrisi tlio powers. In that 
ioapout the Ztironstriaii conception of Rorcerers atiil witches dltibrod 
lifctlv or not at all fioni that of the other races Tliere is, however, 
one very inte treat hig feature in flic Maitrkyaanfan attitude towards 
ciicltautera, wlitcli occurs nowlteieelseand which luarks their religion 
of the Eivat (va a religion of focgivitig iiidulgciiGC aiul ultimate hope 
for all, eveu lor the greatest aiiiiicra, Iti the [iiud tlay of RL-surieeticiu, 
whoa all slunera ;viil Iw called to account for their deeds, *' thou" 
— iuiy.H T.ii.iO, — ** even a Karap and Kal will he miugled 

again with the good, after having expiated their ctinles liy nllottofl 
putiishnicuts.'’ This passage illusUufos clearly the groat furiicar- 
ance of the Zoruawtriau faith for the uiilmppy siuucrB, and it forma 
II beautiful ajipemlix to the 1 eg®ndiiry story of King D/ivitu^s, whose 
whole body, accf>rdtug to tradition, waa gtiawod by a nuxiou^ 
atilniul as ii punlsliiuent for his evil tictiuiia, witli the exception of Ida 
right foot, hccuuac with this limb ho Imd once kicked u bundle of 
hay within, the reach of u ploughing ox/ 

Tuk Ev».*Eve. 

The belief that tlinrc is a power of Workiiig evil by u glance 
of the eye lias cxistu<I iu all times ntid in nil countries. Thomas 
El worthy saye : “ It is found in the literature of every people 

in every land, since lutitory l*egan to he writtori. NTo Koience, no 
mligion, no laws have hoim able to root out this tixed bcliof ; and 
no power hua ever Innni able to onulicatc it from the human 
nitticL” und Racon calls it “ the most iinportunuto and continuul 
alfcetiuu.’'’ Tlte possibility of thus working injury wan accepted 
as an ullowcd fact alike hy the Fathers of the Church, by 
I nedimval physicians, and all writers im occult sciouccs, wliile in 
our own day it still exists among all savage nations and oven in 
our very inidat.' We nil know what the &phfhnfmOji Biuhdtxos 
mount to the Greeks, and tJie fmcixintiv to the liomans, and wo 

» stp. i3ua I At. air 
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may well cijiujHtiliiJiiil the ilreaUt'iil feiU with which tlie EitglMi 
IJeinsaiit Still utters his “//e is 0t;e.rhokf<^\ Wo elso know whnt 
A torrible preJiciVmeiit it wjis iu the Midiilo Ages to l/e accused of 
Cflstizig the evil glance i end all those who travel through Italy 
will btar witness to the extent of the suiporstitioue foai. attnehod 
by the cbilrlreii of the sunny land to the Malocchw or Jctlatura. 
We sec evidence of tills belief in thy power of tlio eye in the very 
beginnings of Egyptian Mythology. The supreme Ptah ts said 
to he tlie futiier of gods and men. He brought forth all the other 
gods from his eye, ‘* *wliich goes to sbow’^ says El worthy, “that 
of all omauutiotm those from tlm eye were the most potent’’.^ 

The ancle tit Iranians likewise believed in the oxistenoe of 
this dread power* and tlmy connected it olosely with th.e pracline 
of witchcraft. AspatidhUji's translation of the T V/i^^hMi^tiw spoaking 
of witcheraft, sUiea that it is esecoised eltlier by the eye 
or by the voice. According to Zor<iastrianisia the ovll-eye is a 
croation of Augra-Mainyu* ImuKelf audits [lower wiis fretjncntly 
exercised by tho arch'fiend. VeiuildM 22.2. says that Aliuta 
Mazda spoke to Zarathushtra thus ■ “When 1 lusile this inanaion, 
the rulliarj looked at me and oreatod against nin l>y,!)yy 

diaoiises," in translating tlia word fUasnt Darmostotor* amptilies 
it by the plmiBO “jeta Ic niauvais oeil", and in addition quotes a 
passage from Eziiig’s JUj'u/fUio IJaeremarum which states that 
“Ahrlmau corrupted the good creatures of Ormund by casting 
upon them the evil eye.” Tho Pahlavz canonic:iJ books also 
ascribe to Alirim.m the faculty of harming people by a glanoe. 
The iJciui/, for example, ^37,75.* in speaking of the 

contrast between Ahum Mazda and Aagta-Mainyn says that 
Orniozd, the Cieator, “is a manager wiUi omnisoiout wisdom, 
while the contention of the fiend of porverted glance (tar-nijirishn) 
is through lost of dcfileuietit” i and the BthMtkhn (23.2. i claims 
tliat tho eye-sight (rnsAm vnJers/m) of Ahriitian “doce not refrain 
from doing linrm to tlie creatures." 

Ahriman was not the only demon feart-d Ijocauso of tlio power 

I lUwwrih;. TAi* A'lrl' Kyc, ji. S; cf 41)14 thi t.illowiii:' bOilfHl injEtELcSiM ; '■ fi.ii ttisn not 
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of hie evil-eye, Tho BtindahtJihn ( 2d, 14.3^,35,uiuotioiis thteo 
oUior fieodB who i>oeBeBKed the faculty of Iheciimtioiu Oue of tUeiii 
is Arask^ called the epltsiut hond of tho evil eye 
thoiiecoiid is Aigiksh, epokeu of im the malignatit-eycil fieiiii, wlio 
smites mankind with his eye ; ami tlio third is AstiVvldli^ld, the 
demuu of the umlignant eye (sttr^fishmlh — read 
who spoils liny thing which men look at without saying : "^‘In the 
name of God", and whuse glance drives away life.'' Another detiion 
who eon Id exercise the power of fascination, according to Mukatt 
7.3.39,, was Briiilrdk-K-sIi, one of the famous Karps n-hr others, ivhu 
was to kill Zarntusht with a glance of his eye. 

The glance of the eye of a woman during her nicnstTnHtio)t 
period was extremely dreaded by the Zoroastrians. and the saciinl 
books repeatedly warn these women nut to look at oertnin objects. 
This fear of a iiienstrnous ivoinan's glance is of wide-sprc ul occor- 
reiice, being prevalent even tonlay among the iiihabiiauts of Spain.* * 
Tho Zoro^istriuns Jiad special reasons tlius to regard the glaiiee ofu 
munstrous woman, for, according to their belief, incimiruatHiu was 
created by Angra-MainjTi'tand it polluted everything tluit c.amo In 
contact with it.* Majcdiij'asnism with its watcliful anxiety t>vcr tho 
bodily and spiritual ivolfare and purity of its believers, forbade theiii 
to ofsikKiiiito with a woman during this period or to remain in Iter 
vicinity and in order to assure the observance of this religions 
law', declared tlie touch and the look of a menstruouB woman to be 
harmful. 

There are numerous passages in the Zoroast-riaii literaturo 
dealing with this injunction. The I'cnffo/dd (16.^!.), fur example, 
directs tliat the half, or the third, or the fourth, or even the lifth 
part of a house, that shelters a wonian having an isaue of blood, 
should be isolated ** lest she look (p titi-ditlltt/iit) upon the fire ;* aud 

‘ filMDilUf, 7Ac A'nl ijTjrF, I*, * V4, IJT.H. f a-J 3 lO. * T4. le, 
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ilie Z>/rt;(V;rrj’(6.3L'220 ptfieakfi of $;ickiie.^ duo to iho wotk of an ovil 
Qyo urtliio [JtgjLimlty of a inon^truous woman, and it states ttiat ** w 
mamilntotni womiiii or tlioso [joj^sessiiig tbo ovIJ-eye nro oxcoedlngly 
hai'iiiful." T 1x0 /d'ArMyfi/f# (3.10.) claims that a [lorson’s 

ImudH xvliicU hnvo kreu sprinkled in ceremonial ubiutioiii bDootne 
unclean bv the look of n monstruons womnn, and the Pahiavi 
(16.2.) fxirther confirjns thisstateinciit. The hxtor Zoro- 
ostriim writing, tlic Sud-dtir, (41.6.) as-serte that anything lotAod 
at l>y a monstruous woman , ditninmhos in glory. 

l)f a sjMjcialiy detriinontol consequence is the look of .AtA/, the 
female iienU of tnoiistmutiei]. The VendUftid (18,03.64.) states 
tlnit wlmu Ziii'Atlmshtra asked Aliuta Mazda to mention tlxo name 
of the one that grieved Ixiin most, the Deity unswoied thus : " It 
is the Jalii, 0 Zoratiiushtra, wlioge look (pnitrditij xlries up one- 
third of the mighty doods that run frx.>m the moQiiiAttia, xvhoso 
ghitice withers one-tlilrd of the beautiful, goldcn-hued, groiving 
plants, whose aiglit witliors one-third of the strength ofSjxBnta- 
Armaitl, ixnd wIioho touch drioR up in the faithful one-third of his 
good thoQglits, good words, gf»o(l deeds, -and ous'third of his 
slreugtJx, dend-killing i>ower and holiness”. This assertion is 
again substantiated by the following passage taken from the 
S(id-iiar (67.3-4.) ^ Jahi looks at running tvater, it diminishes ; 
if slie glftiioGs at trees or sliruh, the fruit brines scanty j and if 
sbo converse irith o pious man, liis intelligence and holiness are 
withered by il’',‘ And tli© S/itlyad l4-shilyitst (3,28-2£t.), in re- 
Btraiuiiig menstrUDus womei] from looking at beasts, plants, w*ater 
and sttirs, justiiies this restriction by stating that ‘Mahi, the fiend 
of lueiistruaiiun, is sg x'iglent, that where another fiend does not 
smite anything with a logk (dZAvA) she xlestroys with a glance”. 
Aft a natucixl consequence, a tnenstruous woman is forbidden to look 
even inadvortontly or against her will at fire, water, Ixcasts, plants 
utid stars, A n’omau with un issue of blood who glances or comes 
in contact xvith liro or xvater, commits, according to the SMyttsi 
(3.2/ ,28.) a sin of one /'Vinada, of which she can repent 
by ]iaying a fine of twelve dirhams;* and if she repeatedly trans- 

I Cf ben xha fjUiivrigg juaijtt ffdiu tb< Code ef Mwu, 4.67,} ■' CeDT«n« bol wOb i 
iBt43iLriiiliEig womA3i”4 « &d. -OS.L.S. 
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grcBscK this tostriciiou shtt will he puni^}ie4 Iti ufier-lif'e hv heiiig 
forced to devour her own loetisirunl disehurge.’ 

In a similar coimeotion t may iiolo that it is a uuiverfitdly 
known fact that many (jocsonsare b&licveii posacifs the |jowcc of 
fascination acting against tUo will of tite poKses!.r.r. In Polish 
folk lore, for exaiuple» there is a remarkable story uf an iiiibtippy 
nian who, in spite of a most loving lioart, was alfeeted with the 
evil-eye and who at last hli/Kiod Iiimsolf iti order tliat he might not 
be* the moans of injury tr» his children.* The same sunerstithm 
existed among the Zoroostcians and it is elearly doministrateil by 
tho following ordinanoo, contained in lithuhkiHAH (23.H5.3lh) and 
Soi/'t/ar (15.1.2.) : ‘'Wlmn ono aecs aiiytiiing tliat is welcome to the 
eyes, it Is necessary to say ‘ fn the name of Giar, For if a 
person does not do it and an injury hapjx)ns to that object or a 
disaster occurs, the person l>ecomcs a sinuirr."^ 

Like tho Egyptiaim, Bahyloniatis and other ractjw, both ancient 
and inoriem, the Zorf>;istrians also Ijcliev-ol in the existence of 
rciuoJies against the power of tho evibeyo. For example, according 
to Ynsht 3.8.11. 15., the .\iryamaii prayer is a power fn 1 npell 
agiiuisi tlie workings of tho evil-eye {duzli-fioftfityiy ami according 
to Yasht tl. 5-, ho who prononticea the praise of ^raosha is well 
ptoiecled agtiinsi the fiend tormenting him with a glatu-e of hia 
eyes MitVO i i^tid the leiidirh/d C20.:j,d.?.y.> states that Thrita 
asked and obtained from Klishathra-Vairya some remedies, “so as 
to withstand Iho evil-eye : it fails, however, to sav what 

these remedies were. There is evidence in the Zoronstrianlitern- 
ture which tends to show that oven those who IjohingcHl to the 
goml croatioi) could exercise the power iif fascination it tl icy su 
desired. Tho opening chapter uf the Yashis (Yt, I.29.' telfs us 
that Zarathushtra sliouted to Ahriman thus, **I shall throw tliee 
bwk into tho eartli”, whereupon the rufHaii was iiiodo powerless 
*'hy the eyes (dittthrAbi/Si of Spenta-Armaiti.” Tlio Sekctmis 
from Z/Jtspa rn wi (19.6.) relate tha t«I uri ng the ei 1 co u rite c hotween 
tho propliet and DhriUrAb<)* tho former answered thus the iliroat 

■ AV. T3. * Vfc# SV4l p, 2Sf. 
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i>f the Kariip : ** Wttli complete mindfulness I will look upon thee 
with both eyes nml will utterly destroy thee The D&ii&tfhiA 
A’mV/ '3.7.) clftims that a friend oan aobjugate ** by ft look, winch 
m n contender witli tlie enemy"* und the Crun;<* SAdj/m^du 152. 
udiRoniMhvS the pious man thus : “ Yon should also know, ilmt the 
boundlcas li.'irm done by the itiforrml Glmnamiuo is preventejl by 
not exetcisiug the tliree injurious faculties, which are : the s^ht of 
the eye, the henriug of the oar, and the demon of contention”. 

No expositiotk of the Imnisn belief in the evil^ye. not even 
the briefest, c. uld l^e Ofunplote without the ftlluBion to the countei^ 
btdiof in the Good' Eye, that is io say . in the influence of a steady 
olance mwu all living creatures. The Zoroastrians had a spceiul 
r^nius, named Hmia, to whom they alluded a.s the “ (^nius ol the 
Good-Ey^*"* ZarathusUtrft, for instanee, is reported by \ emhmd 
ld.S7, to have invoked the good Saokft whose glance is fftr-reach- 
; ”* and tlic sixwik ol him as “the good Saoka, with tlkc 

oy^ of Love’," Besides the abov<Hiuoted citations and that from the 
( 3 ,T.)‘ tbeexistoneeof this belief is furthermore 
ilemonstrfttetl by passages from the Znmij^d 1 DuttsidnA 

Dhvti and FiirMnfjA rtiwmWA-. According to the prophecy coti- 
tainod in the Ynnld (Yt. 19.D4.), Saoshyant “ will hx)k 

upon the whole living world with the eyes of plenty, 

rind hlfi look will deliver to immortality the whole living 

otoation”. Tim AI/inMm-J Di>ni^ (3.8.) uiirrates that when “ the 
unwavering look of the Creator which was upon the coming of the 
Evil^pirit, was unmingled with the sight of an eye, he made ... 
etc”; and the i'WrAdmT’? 0‘m (Hosliangji and Hang's 

od. 23. 11 • r4.l.) has a fragment mhib^a^ which 

Darineateter translates : “ le boiiheur nvec sea yeux".* 

In conclusion T may he permitted to montion the Zoroastrian 
iwlief that tlm the gaze of a dog, destroys tlic Kmw that 

rush upon the dcatl body' and It prevents thuae who carry a corpse 
from becoming pollutecU 

1 r«iHat4iii E> If, Sitii ijm, ^ 
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4. Nai1/-PA.H1NU AMD HaIK^CUTTIMO in CONMiCTtOM WITH PlllMITiVK 

Bkljkps. 

TJie custom of burning or buTyiiig Iho tiail-pntingB anti iiair- 
cuttings was widely in vogue anioiig the more primitive raccfl, 
uuU lioa its founUation in the ^leculiai: belief in Sympathetic 
Magic. Aa is well known^ the main principle of S 3 ']tipathetic 
Magic is, that an effect may be pTotluced u(ion a particular subject 
by merely imitating it. Innumerable accounts of this belief are 
given by Frasser, Tylor,, Lubbock, Dawson and otliets/ The 
sa[]erstition is prevalent among sitvage and primitive races that 
an eril'iiis^xised person can harm another by obtaining ptsseesioti 
of some part of that person's bod^’. This belief owes its origiu 
to the peculiar conception of the soul. Primitive man conceives 
of the soul as a small entity wiiich can be present la anj' of the 
separate parts of his body, such as the nails, hair, teeUi, fingers 
and even in liis name.* Believing, therolbre, that injury to a single 
f>art of his bodj- may mean destruction tt> his soul, primitive man Is 
very anxious to prevent any portion of bis ^ame &om coining Into 
the possession of wicked persons, especially witches and sorcerers. 

There is hardly a race on the globe whicli does not believe in 
this superstition in some fornv or other, and which does not posses 
thtitling tales of the harm wrought by witches through the 
instrumental tty of a person's liair or the parings of his nails. We 
find this superstition among the early Romans. ** Unguium 
Dialis ", saj^ Gellius, ct capilli segmloa subter arboreni felicem 
terra operluntur''.’ (The cuttings ol nails and hair of a priest 
of Jupiter nmst be burioii under a tree of the auspicious kind). In 
the same manner, the Dutch believed in early times tiiat hair-cut* 
iluga should never bo thrown into the street, for fear that the}' 
may bo picked up by witch, who by this means can bewitch tlie 
person to whom it belonged.^ TJie early Danes, likewise, burned 

I i- 0, TA* E- B, TyLrf, i/iiUtry*^ Juliti tuLi||$cV, 

1^91. 
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or buried tlie cutting^} of their hair and natla, lest oviLdisposed 
persons shouJd exorctso unchautinoiit with thoni upon the [>eisou 
who had borne them.' The lower elasses in Ireland believe tliat 
human hair should not Ije burnt, but bo buried, in the auporsti* 
tiou that its owner will claim it iit the Itesurrection,^ Tlie 
orthodox Jew of to-day always burns his nnihparingSt in ortler tliat 
no other person may take {JOnaoHsion of theui and prevent him 
from appearing with complete finger-nails on the day of Resurrec¬ 
tion. In England tlieie was a time when tho nails wore cut oil* 
by knives or scissors and thrown into tho fire, for fear a witch 
might got them.* 

A similar custom of burying the nall-parings and elijjpings 
front the hair exists among the Zoroaslriana, paat and present, 
and its orgiu is explaineil in the VendidiUlt iiittulnUishn, ^htli/asi 
ItUShtli/mif and the Sad-thr, 

A large portion of the serentoentJi Fargard of the l^^ndiddd 
is devoted to this sul)ject, and w*e fiud there the sttttenieiil thut a 
man tvho combs his hair or pares his nails and drops tho parings 
into a hole or crack, couimits a deadly sin * ^whereby ho ofi'ers up 
a saorifice to tlie Lauvas”. The Eoroostriaii is, therefore, urged 
to bury his hair or nails in a hole dug esitccially for this purftose 
and to recite cerhtin prayers over them. The explanation given 
is that the nails or hair dippings may otherwise become “spears, 
knives and weapons in Urn hands of the Div^vas against the bird 
Ash^zushta”, * lu translating this Fargard, DarmeateteT* adds 
a note to the eJ&ct that the nails are usually cut in two and tlie 
fragments are put in a hole with the (Kiiut directail towards the 
north, tlmt is bi say, against the breasts of the Daevas. 

In another canonical book, the Bunduhhhn (19*19.20.), the 
question of nail-paring is tiiciden tally dealt with. We find there 
a passage rdaUng to this subject, which E. W. West renders as 
follows : “A uaihparing, when not prayed over, is seised by the 

LourioiY. ^ Eln-arl^/p 2>« E^U |i. ^11. ^25. 1 iiHT, Ct aW Hid foDii^ing 

from nf Brrm 4.3. Sr* : - J’oeho hWoU mko bul tlia pirkH>iii na^i umU, k rmh, 

M. fr drop of bljMllk 4 ptOp« imit 4 Art Sane*" 
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([dmons and wizai'ds and «hot liku an armvr at the Asln'-zniilit 
bird, which je killed. Thorefore the bird fiebes and devours a 
naihparing, when prayed over, so that the demons may not con¬ 
trol its use. When tiie spoil is not uttered, thou the bird does not 
devout Uio riails arnl tlio demons are able to commit an odenoo 
with It.*' The ShAi/ast lA-Sltfli/nsi 'I2.G.) treats this matter by 
stating that no nait-pariug can lie left unpraywl over, for in that 
case it turns into woaponis and tstpiijiments of the J/tbnitdii demons ; 
and the Stul-ilar (14.I* 11.) contains the following statement; 
‘‘When the nails are juired nccording to the custom, it is necessary 
to put the parings into a ])a|>Gr, And it is further necessary to 
take the .S/’dsA-Aur inwar<lly and to recite three ynih^-ahtl-vairtf^. 

Afterwards one completes the Bih in the tnannor.etc. For 

Horinazd, the good and propitious, ha.s created a bird, which they 
call A.slKV/,uBht. AihJ they call it the bird of Bah man ; they also 
call it the owl. And it eate the nails.* It is altogether Doceseary 
that Umy ilo not leave them unbroken, for they would come into 
use Its weapons oi wizards. And if they fall into the midst of food, 
there m danger of pulmonary conmimption." 

The above qucfted passages show clearly that the Zoroastrians 
did not throw away their nail-parlngs ami baiT-cuttings, but buried 
them. And evon though the reasons assigned for this custom an^J 
tlie cerenionios acooin[ianylng it are iobdly didcrent from those of 
other races, there cjiii be little doubt tliat this cusbua goes buck 
eventually Uj the universal Ijolief in SymjiJitlicUc Magic, 

5. Noxious GuUxlTUJiES. 

A recognitiun of the ntiimal kingdom plays a conspicuous 
part in the savage beliefs of all races. Animals are either fetirod 
or worshipjjetl. As a rule, they are roverctl on account of the 
fear with which they imbue the niiiid of primitive man. The 
inj'tliology and folk-Iora of every race on the globe m full of 
horrible, hideous creatures who, by their demoniacal character, 
seem to exercise a peculiar power of fascinatiou upon the tninda of 

1 U, TnowbnilKg n-f CattunbU Univwityp whfi lii * eJoS* obaerrer ef tfiis Ufo a( lb 4 
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men. Every raoo has its inimical orealures, legendary or i^aL 
apon whom it looks with that same sort of physical shrinking* 
Among the many mythical monsters, the aticient Hindu'Aryana 
feared their Rakshasas and Sarvaras, the Greeks dreaded their 
Chiiaene, Hydrsi, Harpies and Sirens, the Anglo-Saxons and Slavs 
die*ided the were-wolf, the Arabs abliorreil the Jimia, and among 
the beasts 8npj>osedIy inimical to mankiinl, the Hebrews fear the 
Borpeut, the modern Hindu holds the tiger in superstitious awe, 
the Slavs fear the vampire, and the Arab dreads the mere sight 
of a wolf* 

In the same way the Iranian has, besides tlie mythiool AVd/wr, 
the (r<in>inrep and the GotAttnr, his real noxious ereatures, called 
Kkrafstrns^ whom ho dreaib and strives to extirpate. Of the enti to 
animal kingdom the following, aocordiTig to the testimony of the 
Zoro vstrian writings, were classiiied as noxious creatures : tlie 
mouse, the weevil, the tortoise, the frog, the lizard, the scorpion, 
the snake, the worm, the ant, the locust, Uie spider, the gnat, tlie 
toad, and the louse; associated with them ate: the bear, the ape, the 
cat, tlie wolf and the hawk*' TJieso creaturea were said by /yjindtt- 
4i«Aii.(20.13.) to dwell chiefly in the Dftltik river, and tlieir 
existence, according to tlie Jum^p Mimtl: {3), was to lost until 
the vocy day of Hesurtection. In many ins tan cos, as in the case 
of tlie niouse> spider ami the louse, the aversion of the ZoroHStrians 
to these cceatUK* is shared by the otiior races** Tbe instinetive 
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droad of the snake and the scorpion amon^ tnuat mitions ts too n cU 
known to dwell u|>oii. 

According to tlie Zoroastrian conception, the /rAro/Wrrt^f or 
noxious creatures were created by Atigra*Matnya, and their origin 
Ib of sucii El character that it tnrolvos sorcery and witcberate. The 
Biintlfihiahn (3.15.), for inetanco, cctaics tlmt Ahritnau crojitoJ and 
diffusod deadly creatures oi^or the earth, such as snakes, scorpions, 
frogs ond lizards, ** so that”, in the wortla of Wist’s render iog, 
‘^noievon as much as the point of a needle was froo from them”, 
and the same book states on another occasion (Rl. (9.2 ) that the 
Evil Spirit formed in the ocean a liKard “in order to injuto Horn". 
The DMisidn-i Denitf (37.52.) relates “ how the fiend made as 
leaders noxious creatures of gloomy places for produolng stinging 
and causing Injury and the Vendidild, while recounting the crea- 
tions of Angra-Afalnyu, says that he also created the Bctj>ent in tlio 
river, the locust ** tluit brings death unto cattle jiueI plants ”, and 
the ants.* According to a diftecont tradition, the were 

the of&prlng of sorcerers and wltclies. The K/tt'riAktlnKj which 
W'aa cited above, relates that wlieti Yima an<l Yimak mnrriod a 
witch and demon respectively, they gave birth to the bear, ape, 
Gatularop, GAsAbar, the tortoise, cat, hawk, frog, weevil and many 
other noxious creatures'. 

These ocentures were said to be of a wicked disposition and 
extremely harinfuL According to VendiiiM (17..^.) some of them eat 
up the corn in the fiolds and the clothes in t he wardrobe ; and this 
Btatomeut gives an idea of the nature of these pasta. The Dmkart 
(7.5.8,) calls them “the terrors of corn and advotsaries of animals”. 
Tlioir existence is so painful to the earth that, according to 
lAshii^ftsi (13.19,), “ the fourth discomfort of the earth is from tlic 
holes of noxious creatures”, and, in the words of the Dtn/ld 
MttinS^i Khtnti (5.8. i 6.10.) ** tlve land from which the burrows 
of noxioms creatures arc extirpated, is happier”, The Rnndaliishn, 
finally, (id. 7.) attributes to them vile corruptions of every kind. 
How much the Zoroastriaiis feared and abhorred titese unclean 
creatures is demoUBtrated by the fact that they were said to ho 
need as instruments of punishment in aitcr-life. “ Everywhere in 
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hell”, says the Art^ Vlrdf Ndmukf even the leaser noxious crea¬ 
tures are as high, as mountains, and they so tear, neisse and iforry 
the souls of the wicked, as would be unworthy of a dog 

Ae u ounsoc|uence of the deep aversion whicli the aualent 
Irarjianfi had for noxious creoturea, they tried to <lestroy them and 
regarded the killing of Khfnfstras ae an act of religious merit. The 
SAdi/ast Id-shiii/tjst i20,5,), for example, states ttmt in order to 
perform good works, one must kill uoxiouB creatures. Cooffefjuent- 
ly the Gstir[>ation of Kkrafi$trm became a commonly accepted 
meaiia of repenting and atoning for sins and ofiGencos, The VentihfiH 
(U.SA) says that he who eomniits the sin of slaying a water dog, 
siiall atone for it by killing ten thousand snakes of those that go 
upon the bally'‘, ten thousand Kahrptts (cats?), ten thousand tortoi* 
sea, ten thousand land-irogs, ten tdiousand water-frogs, ten thousand 
corn-carrying auts, ten thousand ants of the small, venomous, 
nuBclitevous kind”, ten thousand worms and ten thousand raging 
dies. The Shdt/ast Id-shdi/fistf moreover, advocates the killing of a 
lisard or scorpion as an act of penance for a sin committal against 
water,' and it recommends that a menstrupus woman, who washes 
her Iiauds witli a liquid other tlian the urine of a bull, shall destroy 
two hundred noxious creatures*. The Snd-d^r (43.1-10.) dwells at 
length upon tlie necessity of destroying Khrn/stras and it tabu¬ 
lates a detailed list showing the respective value attached to the 
slaying of dilferent noxious creatures. Thus the killing of a 
frog b equal to the payment of two hundred dirhams, that o( 
a snake or scorpion is equal to the slaying of an apostate ; the 
smiting of a flying ant equals the reel ting of prayers for 
ten days, the killing of a common ant equals the recitation of the 
H5rmttxd Yasht, and the extirpation of a mouse is au equivalent 
for the slaying of four lions. In what high esteem the extermina¬ 
tors of IChra/straif were held, is described to us by the ArtA-l^irdf 
Ydwwi. “ I saw", says the pious Viriif, ** the souls of those who 
killed many noxiens creatures in this world, whereby the prosperity 
of the waters, and sacred hres and trees waj^ increased, and they 
were exalted and adorned”-* 
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iXorta] man is not the only participatit in the oternal fitmggle 

against noxious creatates/ Tho DUuU Khmtt (62.fi5,:-i6.) 

relates that by pouring holy water into the sea tlie mythieel 
Gopaitoshah killed many noxious ereaturea, and, aoeording to 
other tost!monies, the shirs Tishtrya and Vanant dcstroytHl many 
Khrnfgiras} Even beasts ivero arrayed In this struggle against 
their follow'Creatures. The (19.^1-38.) states that cer¬ 

tain beasts and birds wojje crcfttod in speeia) upjiosition to noxious 
ureatures, Tlie white faleou, for example, was against the winged 
serpont, the mag-pie oounteraets the lueust, and the hetlge-Jiog des¬ 
troys corn-carrying ante by voiding urine into their neats.® The 
mere horn of the three-legged ass ", sii^'s W fin f/n/n'iAn (19,7.9.17,) 

vanquishes and dissipates tlie corruption due to the efforts 
of noxious creatures ; and hie cry, like that of tlio ox-fish, makes 
KJirrtfstras cast their 3’ourig. ” According to the DtnM Mtihiwj4 
AAiraf, furthermore, the Kar-fish struggles witli the firog and 
other noxious creatures, in order to keep them away from the Jake 
IflirrAa^A (Ay. I oHrM-Ao.^An),* It was also believed that certain 
siwlls were able to extirpate noxious creatures, but they will Ije 
treated below as I have reserved a special chafitcr for the disoussiuri 
of spells and exorcisms.® 

6 . — MISCE LLANJ30US BkL 1E rS. 

Besides the above disouesed Zoroastrian traditions and customs 
that are conuccted in some form or other ;vitli the practice of 
witchcraft, the followers of the prophet of Iran have a number of 
beliefs which may Keem peculiar to those who are not familiar witJx 
the principles of foIk-Joro and, origins of primitive faiths. 
These beliefs, expressed by Maxdayasnism in the form of sacred 
laws and commanduiGuta, are explained to be of a religious charac¬ 
ter ; there can be little doubt, however, that their origin goes back 
to the superstitious practices of primitive mam The more surely 
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is this tho ottBC, sitico some of tliera are prevalent among races 
tliat are neither linguistically nor culturally related to tho Ira¬ 
nians. 

By far the most interesting of those beliefs is the conviotion 
hold by every true believer of Zocoastrianisin, that libations and 
oGferiatvs are not to bo performed at night-time, and that after 
sunset no food is to!» cast away towards the north without reci¬ 
ting certain prayers- The sacred books of the Parsis contain a 
number of references to this belief. VetuVtlAd 7.79. claims Hi at 
ho who offers up libations in tfie dead of night, sine against 
righteousness, and tho Mratigisidn upholds this contention by 
stating that “ ho who offers libations to tho Good Waters after 
sunset or before sutirieo does no better deed than if he should cast 
them downright into the jaws of venomous snak(^’'.‘ The Shihjmt 
lArshAif^s^ (9.8.; 12.17-18.) wani.s the faithful not to oast away 
after sunset to nortli, wine, aromatic herbs, nor any other food 
without reciting one Yathil-ahii-vairyO^ and it forbids the pious 
even to draw water from a well at night-time or to cat in the dark. 
The Siui'thtr (30.1 2.) claims that it is not proper to jiour away 
water at night to the north without reciting the YaihA^ahA^vair^L 

In justifying these restrictions imposed upon the followers of 
the Zoroastrian creed, tho sacrod wriliags give them a religious 
coloring, and this is all the mote natural in a religion in which 
the sun and light hold eo prominent a place. They explain that 
demons may benefit by these actions, owing to the fact that their 
quarters are in tho uorthom regions, where holt is situated,’ and 
that their power is greater at night-time.’ The texts commonly 
cite the case of Mashyilnit the first woman, who was also tho first 
to pour liquid matter to the north.* 

If we diapenso with this explauation prompted by purely 
religious tendencies, and look somewhat deeper iuto the probable 
origin of this belief, we can hardly fail to see ita primitive origin. 
Apart from the fact that it contains tho perfectly common-aen&e 
point that som ething uncl ean may be dru nk, if the water bo drawn 

^1 JWri, 3.111, If. <S), 
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in the derkf it ftlso QxoiB|)TiBeR a very old and wido^spreed supeESti'- 
tion, characteristic of every primitive race ^ namely, the natural 
and childlike dread of the dark. This superstition actuated many 
races, all over the world, to prevent their members from perforin* 
ing certain actions at certain periods of the night, lest they meet 
with harm. The Aryan Code of Laws, for eitarnple, forbids the 
jmrtaking of tood at twilight;^ and this regulation, similar in 
character and puqK>36 to the Zoroastrian commandment®, vividly 
suggests the idea that their enactment must have antdlated the 
establishment of KinJuism and Mazdnyasnism in these two conn* 
tries, and must consei^uently have been prompteil by the above- 
mentioned su])erstitious belief. 

Tliat the Zoroastrian laws of a seemingly religious nature are 
superstitious or natural in their origin, is further demonstrated by 
the frequent command, voiced in the SJicred writings, to ignite and 
burn a fire at nigbt in the house that shelters a pregnant woman 
or a newly-born child. The Shilffast (12.4.7,11.12.) recom¬ 

mends the keeping up of a fire or light in the house of a pregnant 
woman or newly-born child, and even forbids, in the words of 
West's rendering, “ labour of ohild ” at night, except by the rs- 
dexlon of the stars, moon, or a fire, explaining that the evil spirits, 
demons and witches, who exercise a greater power in the dark, arc 
kept away by the radiance of a burning light. The same senti¬ 
ment is expicssed by the Dinkftrt and the Sad'^ar 

(16.1-4.); and in order to enforce the observance of this law the 
.*iacrcd books state that when Dilktaub, the mother of the prophet, 
became pregnant, one hundred and fifty demons tried each night to 
enter her house intent upou injuring her and her embryo, but were 
always kept away by the tight and fire maintamed in that house. 
This anxiety of tlie Iranian law-makers to keep a continual fire 
ill the house of a pregnant woman or a newly-born child,' was 
actuated by the knowledge gained from the experience of their more 
savage ancestors, that at night-time the fire w-as a good substitute 
for the broad daylight. Every man, no matter how primitive he may 
be, knows very well that light and fire are terrifying and abhor¬ 
rent to many animals and wild beasts. If we add to this the 

» 4./i5, ' 

^ &b9T«, |i. UU, 
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univoraally Cjjtablished fact tliat all evQ spirits <>f h <}en<lly nature 
o-te esaigiied by primitive tn«n the shu|>e of beasts or monsters, we 
will see at ones that the Ahuramai!<lHMi law of promoting pregnant 
women and their young offspring ngiiitiat the machinations of ill- 
natured beluga by means of fire, ismiolher trace of the savngOj pro* 
2oroastrial! beliefs. 

Another renanaat of the primitive faith, prolmbly found by 
Masdayasnism in aneient Iran and adopted in its religious systouij 
is the holiness accorded to cartaiii animals. .\3 an illustration of 
this, wo may note tliat JSoroastriaiiLiin bolils the eook ‘ in sacred 
veneration. The Vendhh'ui (13.15.) cnlla him the bird of Sraoshiv 
and says that lie lifts his videe against the miglity dawn. .Accord¬ 
ing to liantkthkhn (19.33.) he was created in opjHvsition to demuns 
and wizards, warning men agaitist tho seduction of tlie demoness of 
lethargy. Hia crowing is said to protect the house from wizards 
am! witches, and consequently the ffWidy/w/ (10.30.) ami 

the Sad^lar (32.1-5.) forbid tlia killing of a cook that crows 
unseasonably ”, and oven tho slaying of a orowing hen 

By forbidding the slaying of a crowing hen Zoroastrianism 
strikes at a very wide-spread supeistitiun, according to which the 
crowing of a female fowb rather the attempt at it, is a fotx’boding 

of ill tuek to the owner. Conser^uontly a hen that crowe, quicklj^ 
killed, the idea being that taking her life will avert the impemiing 
danger.' On tho other hand, Mazdaya-^nism uphokls the ancient 
belief in the sacredness of the cock prevalent among many ancient 
and modern rac^. It is a peculiarity of the mind of primitive 
man, easy to explain, to worship certain animals (or trees) above 
others, and to elevate them to tlio |iosition of gods. This high 
veueration hns two Boarces. Either primitive roan, as is in the 
caaeof many savage raoes, dreads the animal exceediiigl}^ and, 
in order to propitiate it, accords to it great esteem by ohoaslng it 
t *'h* vhg. iftw B'rt." Btriholoua#. .(ir. Ifi. ml.SAa Bed Alio JneXun, 
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as Ins totem or iiirors hip ping it as sacred, like Moses' Serpents | or 
else he appreciates its good qualities and ssTTicee, and flocords it 
excellent honors, as in the case of Apis among ttie Egyptians, or 
• tho goose amottg^the Homans. 

Among the ancients the cock was regarded as a sacred animal, 
t>oing especially consecrated to Smi-doitios like Oairis, Sorapia, 
Jupiter and Apollo. Among the Konmtts he was also tlte symbol 
of Motoury, denoting vigilance. They also believed that the lion 
i» terrilied on seeing the crest or hearing the crowing of a cock.‘ 
In the Middle Ages, and eveu to-day, the cock was regarded oa a 
W'atchtiil guardian, who drives away the fiercest beasts and even 
ghosts,* and it soon becamo a very appropriate symbol on 
Amulets like the CimfirHiri* and Many racea of 

today believe that tiie cook's eye is very powerful as an amulet, 
and that all deuioits with lions’ heads vauish instantly, when the 
cock or his image is presented to them.'’ Even Christianity recog¬ 
nizes tho universal tielief in the singular jx>wer of tho cock. Many 
ehurclies still have a so-called weather-cock on their highest tower, 
and although the explanations oftered b>day for this peculiar 
custom did’er widely, it is highly probable that they were originally 
placed there with the mtcution of keeping away malicious creatures 
from tho sacretl buildings. 

That tho ancient Iranians, os other primitive races, held certain 
animals in .sacretl voueratiou, is further demenstrated by a number 
of |>assagos in tho Zitromstrian scriptures wbich bear on this 
sultjeci. Tlio V^nMdtid, for example, accords great revoreuco to the 
four kinds of dogs — tho house-dog, the slieplietddog, the hunt 
iug-Jug, and the so-callod or blood-dog — and it imposes 

heavy |>enaltio 3 for tlic slaying of these animals.* The Btindnhiuhn 

' lion Uiii IA 4 V 111 A psLifimi cflri^i olnHEiitctli tfl 

orhiu;. c»ntainiuii tfitiint mipt icrn^nl* tuA lu^itac jYttf. IHft* 8.1!?* 
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(t9.35.) aays of the dog, thot “ his barking destcoys pain and hiB 
flesh and fat aro good remedies against paia and deoay". The 
vnnghA^arft (the hoejge-hog ?) too was regarded as a sacred antmal. 
The Vendid<\d (td.3.) states that he who kills nvHnghdparft slays 
his own soul for nine generations, and cannot And a way over the 
Ghitivai bridge of judginont heroafter, unless he has atoned, while 
alive, for this sin ; and the B^nthhkhn (19,28.)t the Sh^^aat 
(tO.Sl.; [2.'20.)» and the {67,1,) forbid tlie slay¬ 

ing of this auitnal “ lieoause he is very beneficent to tlio creation of 
Ahum Mazda by destroying the corn-carrying ants.” 

Another sacred animal was tlie raven. The following quota¬ 
tion &om Yaaht 14, 34ff., in Darmesteter's rendering, will at once 
oonvinoe us of this fact: '* Zarathushtra asked Alnira Mazda ; If 
I have a curse thrown upon me, a spell told upon me by the many 
men who hate me, what is tho remedy for it ? Almra Mazda 
answered • Take thou a feather of that bird {the raven) and 
with that feather thou shalt mb thy own body, with 
that feather thou shalt curse back thy own enemies,-,,,,,,. If a 
man holds a bone of that strong bird, or a feather of that strong 
bird, no one can smite or turn to fhght that fortunate man. The 
feather of that bird of birds brings him help ; it brings uuto him 
the homage of men, it maintains in him his glory. AJ l tremble 
before him who holds the feather ..,”etc, 

Sacrednesa was also acconled to tho legendary three-leffged 
ate, ‘ “ whose cry'% according to BUilahtsKn 19.19., “ makes^ all 
female water-creatures of Ahura Mazda pregnant, and whose bray 
makes oU pregnant noxious creatures cast their youno”,* Tlie 
same effective quality is attributed to the cry of an ox and (Kar-) 
fish. Tho cries of these two animals, os well as the voice of a 
righteous man who was struck accidentally, according to Biindahvihn 
28.41., keep away the evil spirit. 

There are a few traditions among the Zoroastrians which the 
present yitor is at a lo^ to explain from any other stand-point 
than that taken by the holy scriptures themselves. One of them 
ts the importance attached to th e cutting of a tooth-piok withont 

* T», 42.4. ------ 
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retaimng the bark.* The SliAt/mi (10.20. : 12. 13.) says 

that A tooth*piok ie to be cut out oiear of bark, because wlioii a 
pregnant woman pate her foot on it, alie le approliensive about its 
being deaj matter , and the Sad’dar (17. t*2.) ampliiies this pAsaage 
by making the following sUtoTnent : “When tliey cut a tooth¬ 
pick, they should not retain the burk ; for if a small piece of bnrk 
oast away after having been applied to the teetli, is tread upon by 
A prognAiit wotUAii, the child in her womb might come to barm." 
All that the student of primitive culture can gather from these 
two pftfiSftgea, apart fixmi the natural oonclusion that bark would 
be anuoying in a tooth*pick, ia the dimly convej'od idea, that the 
bark of a tree, after having been once applied to the fceetJi, becomes 
a means of contamination. Why the hark only assumes such a 
negative quatity, and why pregnant women alone ought to 
avoid stepping on such matter, is not evident. T know of no 
other custom resembling in the least this Zoroastrlan ininiiction 
and atn mclmed to believe that tlfis peculiar usage goes back to 
acme primitive Iraman custom not understood, and consoquontly 
mismterpreted by Mas^diiyfisnintii, 

Another oariou. ordinnnci. in the Zotonstrinn roligious 
■s thn injunction imposed upon every true bclimer not to void 
TOter or ev«,u.to feooe ivhile .binding or ivuihing. TIio I Wid-M 

fVd<>i 80 ll«»ing thi, subject 
(Vd. IS.40.4I. , Phi. Vd. 18.98.) It puts the folloiving ivords into 
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restriction! fttiH ArtA’^^T^f AflJrtci' (25.LG.) sftys that those 
who walk without shoes, run about uacovarod, wirt^e water on the 
/W, Aini perform other domoa-fiervioe, are gtiawed iu aftor-life by 
noxious creatures. 

This restraint is commonly explained to have been prompted 
by a desire to avoid polluting n larger space of ground then wiis 
absolutely nocassarj^ ^ aud is conaoquetitly one of the many laws 
jjTovhig the Zorosstriaii conception of the holiness of Mother 
Earth < The same custom was pructmed among the Indian Aryaus 
who were forbidden by Urn Code of Manu (4.47.) ‘‘to void fibuos 
and urine while walking or standing." Although the eartli, ns 
the producer, was looked upon as sacred by quite a number of 
other races, notably the ancient Greeks and the South African 
Zulus, none of them practised a custom similar to Umt of the 
Iiulo-Iranians, who therefore seam to hold a unique position in this 

resiject, . - ti. 

An additional odd restriction imposed upou the Farsis^^ the 

prohibition of “ walking with one boot" or '‘walking barafoot,"’ The 
Biindahhhn f28.13.), for instance, calls the walking in one boot 
a sin, whereby the demon Taprev is propitiated and the DlnM 
MatnitgA Khital {2..35-370 claims that “ it is possible to mamtam 
prosperity of the body without injury to the soul by not walking 
with one boot.” In the same manner, the SMymtU\-shikyaift A'i ; 
10.13.) states Uint walking without boots constitutes a Tftmpuhnt 
sin, which ought to be avoided “ because the boot prevents a person 
who had stepped on dead matter from Ixjoommg polluted". The 
(44,1-2.) also forbids putting tlie foot bare_ ui^m the 
‘TTOundt “ because injury might happen to the angel Spcudatiiutd 
(the rarsonification of the earth)". This custom, although its mean* 
iiirf^ is not very clear, seems to have the same object in view as 
the preceding one — the desire, sacred to every Zoroastrian, to keep 
the earth unoontaminated and pure. It also had an iniportunt 
hygienic aspect, as plague in India (and doubtless also iu Iran) 
is so frequently t-ransfeEred through the bare foot. __ 


I B,, ff, W.it, TaMiiri r**fir, SDiL ai.U.B.l. t ... 
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Suporatitious in origin is nlao the scared tradition, Jtdhoted to 
by every believer of Miiiidtiyftsnisiii, of wearing tho sacred girdle 
Aud tlie shirti the visilde tokens of onc^s Allegiance to the teAoliings 
of Zarathuslitm. The sacred girdlei Kt/atit ia a liollow cylindrical 
Htrliig, the warp of wliich consists of 72 threads and the weft of 
one mibrokeu thready and it should encircle the body three times. 
The shirt, Sudnth or Sndani^ is a musUn tunic with short sleeves 
that does not roach lower than the Idps, with a small pocket at 
the opening in front of the shirt, the so-called ifiriMn or 
k(iTf(tf ^ the pocket for good deeds".' According to tradition, any 
one who transgresees the law of weariTig these two garments, 
coTmnlts a slu known as the sin of vL^htld’tififit'trjshuih, “the walking 
about uncovered", The Frndhifdfi', for example, states that the 
man (or woman) of more than fifteen years of age, who walks 
without the sacred girdle or shirt, is tlje fourth male to make the 
Bruj pregnant, committing thereby a sin *' for which there 
is uo means of undoing it and the same work states 
Dll, another occasion that '* Im ivho for three springs does not 
wear the sacred girdle brings in the power of death".* The JTinti-J 
KhiTf^t (2. d5.) warns the faithful not to commit the sin 
of running about uncovered, and the Skdi/nst trUhih/ftst (4. 10.: 10. 
IS.) says that running about uncovered constitutes (k Farmdn or 
Timdp/ihnr crime. The Stnl-thir (10. ; 46, 1.) claims that ‘Mt is 
incumbent on all those oJ tfie good religion, men or women, who 
have attained to fifteen yeiins, to wear the s^icretl thread-girdle’*, 
and that * those who do this are out of tiio department of Ahriman 
and in the department of Hhrniuzd ”, The Jjtnkart (9. It, 1.) saya 
that by walking about uugirdled one propitiates the demons 
Andar and Sdvar (who according to B^huhhkhn 28, 2D. oppose 
the ^Tearing of the Kusii and Sudr^tA ); and the FiUii>fAn-i Bhiitj 
devotes an entire chapter (39.) to the explanation of the necessity 
of w^iug these two garments. The SudntA and Kt/sti arc 
explalued by Dastur Jamaspji Asana' as designed to protect the 
l»oiiy and to benefit the soul of the person who wears them, and by 
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the Sad-tUir (10.) to make him a jiarticipator In the merit of ali the 
good deede performed all over tim ZoioaairiaD 'world. 

One OAonot help com paring the Zoroaatrian eacred girdle and 
shirt in certain rospecte a'ith the Four^jornered giinnent, '' 
and the Prajer shawl ” of the Hebrews. The “ Four^ioniored 
garment''t .(r^o is a rectangular piece of cloth with an 

aperture suBicient to let it slip over the head, so that a part of it 
falls in front and a part b^ind the body. To its four corners 
there are attached fringes consisting of four threads of white 

wool, and four threads of blue wool. It la worn tonlay as an 
under-garment and in the Mediseval Ages it was looked upon as 
some kind of batige whereby the Jew was reeogniztKl and distin¬ 
guished from the Gentile. In some countries, notably in Russia, it 
is believed that this garment averts the evil eye,' The flecond of 
these vestments just mentioned is the Prayer ahawl”, or Tal&i. 
It is likewise a mantle tvitU fringes on tlie four cornets, but it Is 
worn over the garmenta. It is used by men after they are married, 
and, in modern times, it Is donned by boys after their con&rmation. 
The Cabbalists considered this mantle as a special garment for the 
service ol God intended to inspire awe and reverence for God during 
the prayers.' In our own days, many an orthodox Jew, when 
questioned about the reason for wearing the Talfit and Arbtt 
‘‘Kan/otf will unhesitatingly answer that they are worn ae a protec¬ 
tion agaitist Sfwlinit ‘*ilI-dispoaed demons", voicing thereby uncon- 
soionsly the probable reason for adding the fringes to these gar- 
mwits. It is a known fact, dealt with extensively by Otto Jahn, 
that coloured threads play an important part in the belief in sor¬ 
cery. Wlio is not familiar with the universal device of mothers 
tying threads of different colors around the hngers, wrista or necks 
of intants in order to protect them against the jiower of faflcinatiou? 
May we not regard the Zoroastrian Kusti, the girdle consisting 
of many threads, as another example of the Iranian superstitious 
belief in fascination, even though the girdle is made of white 
threads only ? 

The last of the Zoroastrian peculiar beliefs which I wish to 
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mention is that assoeiatisd wiUi tlio sin usually cailed dn^ihi- 
ifihftshn'ih, or the aigerness forcliattering”, nnJ M-hioh is commit¬ 
ted by Talking while eating, ptaying, or at any other time 
when a murmured prayer has been taken inwardly and is 
not yet sjioken out. The sinful part arises froin breaking 
the spell of the inward prayer There are many 

passages referring to this transgression. The DiriJiari (9,0.2, : 
9.19,1, t 8,43.3/,), for examplci says that he who eats or drinks 
chattering, commits a ain ti»ward Klihrdad and AmOrdad and 
delights the demons by making them pregnant," The DhuU 
ATiral (2.33.34.) advises not “to indulge in uiiseaaon* 
able chatter, ao that no serious harm may happen unto the arch" 
angels Horvadad and Amermhld"; and Uie 

calls *‘the chattering meal a very grievous sin”.' 
Finally the, ,fli- (23.) states that he who devours 
talkatively will always be hungry and thirsty in the world here¬ 
after, and that lie will constantly tear hia own hair and lieard, 
devour blood, and cast foam from his mouth. 

This Zoroastriau law against talking while eating or drinking 
is obviously of a purely sanitary origin and substantiates the state- 
merit made in one of the previous chapters, that Mazdayasnism 
gave as much attention to the bodily w'elfare as to tlie spiritual 
well-being of its followers.* Tlie mere fact that a transgreasion of 
thin law meant some injury to Horvadftd (Av. haurvafdtf the per¬ 
son ificati on of Health) Shows it to have hoon prompted by a desire 
to prevent the possibility of some physical dniiger, tnourred by 
persons who talk while eating or drinking. It may be interesting 
te note tliat the same custom ia observed by the Eafit-Euro|>ean 
Jews, who regard talking w hile eating fisli, for examjde, as a semi- 
religious sin. On the other hand, the law against talking w'bile 
praying, is of a religious characier and is univorsally observed. 
Thu Jews, for example, are strictly forbidden to chatter before and 
after certain prayers during their long religious services. 

The alxivo discussed Zoroastrlnn beliefs and customs prove 
distinctly that Maicdyaanism, as the other great religions, was sub- 
ject to the u niversal necessity of respecting and reckoning with 
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piimitive boliefs. Juflt as Jadaiera, Christianity and Moliammcii- 
aalsnj did not find it espediont to destroy utterly some of the 
savage practices and suiieretitions of the oIxirlgiEial Xannanites, 
Homans, Teutons ntid Ariibs ceapectively, so also Zoroastriaaism 
hud to yield to many primitive Indo-Iranian beliefs, only nicxlify- 
ing and adopting them to the high spiritual stanxlnrd of its 
religious conceptions. 

T, Spalls and Exosetsijs, 

The helief in the power of magic awakened everywhere a deeiro 
to counteraot and dimmlBli its itijurious effeote. The deslrti, 
common to all tacea and ages, soon uuluiLDated in an InirLcato 
system of protective arts, wliioh may he divided into two distinct 
classes : first, tire ivritten fomiulas of tnany^ sorts ; and second, the 
si>okon words or actions, nil teudiug to the same end. Of the first 
kiml, known as written formulaa, the Zoroastrian literature gives no 
evklettoe whatst^ver ; the second group, however, is well repre¬ 
sented and very often alluded to. Besides the general atatement 
of the j^tnX-arf {6.42.1.) that the Varistan section of the ^al^Hdthn 
A'ofii contained “particulars about bringing remedies to a jicrson 
who had been retidered siokly by a wixard", there are other refer- 
ences showing tlie existence of spells and charms and other protec¬ 
tive means among the ancient Iranians. According to the Ffizatid 
treatise ./dfwdspr, for example, the hero Faredun leametl from God 
certain diarms, mystic formulas, remedies, etc/ With tills passage 
we may compare the following reference in Fewdit/def 20,3.: “Tlirlta 
asked and obtained from Kiishathra Tairya remedies to withstand 
the diseases, rottenness aud infection, whlcli Angra-Mainyu had 
created against the bodies of mortals.” According to the canonical 
texts, Zarathuehtra lunueelf is said to have been familiar witii reme¬ 
dies against soroeiy and witchcraft. I^inlarf 7.3.8.9., for instance, 
states that lie disclosed to mankind the rites “ of driving out 
pestilence, overpowering the demon and witch, of disabling sorooty 
and witchcraft and curing diseases, of counleraeting wolves aud 
other noxious creatures, of liberating rain and of coufiniug hail, 
spiders, locusts and other terrors of corn and plants, and 
adversaries of animals.^' 
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Of the iimny bjjoUs Iwlieved by the Zotoastrians to counteract 
magic, the most powerful are unquestionably the Airyaman Prayer 
(.Uryanm JsKif6)t the filty-fourtb lU of the Yasna, and the Asha- 
Vahiahta. The Ardibehsht Yasht (Yt, 3.) calls the A/ryoma 
AAyd “the greatest, the beat of spells, the very best of spells; 
tile fairest of spoils, the very fairest of spells : the fearful one 
among spells, the moet fearful of al) s|}ells ; the firm one amongst 
Spells, the firmest of all spells ; the victorious amouget sj>o]Is, 
the most victorious of all aiwlls ; the healing one amount spells, 
the beat healing of all spells", and it says of the Asha-Vahishta 
and the Airyamau Prayer that tliey “smite down the strength of 
all the creatures of Atigra* *Mainyu, of the Yutus and Pairiktla, 
of the brood of the Snake, of the brood of the Wolf, and of the 
brood of the Two-legged. They a mite Pride, Scorn, Hot-Fever, 
Slander, Discord and the evil eye. Tliey suiito the most lying 
words of Falsehood, they smite the Jahi, addicted to Vatu and 
others”/ The Ashi Yasht {Yt, 17.20.), in spoaking of the Asha- 
Vahishta, says that it burns Aiigia-Moinyu as if it were itjolting 
brass, and Yasna 61.1-3. states that tlie Asha-Vahislit (and tlie 
KsnyAff IftWm) smite the fiends, the Kahvaredhasmid Kahwarcflhis, 
the Kayadhas and tlie Kayadhis, theZaiidas and Yfttus. So much 
for the power of these texts as spells. 

Another eflicaoious formula is the Ahunavar (Ahuiia-Wirya 
prayer, the Aliniiaver or Hongvar), which is the most sacred 
formula of the Jlanda-worshippers.* As is well known, it consists 
of twenty-one words, foriuing three metrical lines of sixteen 
syllables, and begins with tJie words Y<ithu-ahfi-rair}fiK The 
Srdsli Yasht Hiidokbt (.Yt. If.3.) speaks of the Aliuna Vairya 
as “the best fiond-ainiter among all spells”. VendidM 9.2?, 
terms its composition “the victorious, most healing wards’’ 
and the SM^mt liishdgftsi (19. U.) says that it is **grei^ter a„vl 
more powerful than ovorything in the A vesta as to rivers, whole- 
somenoss and protection". Its origin is divine, for Yasna 19.3. 
relates that Ahuia Mazda was tlio hrst one to recite the Ahuua 
Vairya “before the sky, waters, land, cattle, plants and fire, before 
the Holy man aud Daevas", pronouncing it as the best s^iell and 


) tl a\B. m. I cf. ftiio vd. 13. ; zi.m. ■, hsl^s, 
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caUfiing^ it to htive ita Both tiic BAndaMshn (1,21.3^) mid 

the Sehctims of Ziit-sparam (1.20.) leltite that whon Ahuranm^d 
rcoltod this prayer Evil Spirit 1>cca]n6 confounded atid fell 
back to gloomy darkness”. Angra-Mainyu hiiUBalf ia roported to 
have complatned that Zurathuahtra Bmitea him with the Aliuna 
Vairya “ iia strong a weapon as a stone big ns a house” and the 
Btn&nrf mentions other fiends that were destroyed by a mere reci¬ 
tation of this formula. The statomeut of DJnA’or/ 7.4.38. is that 
when Zarathushtra chanted the Ahunnvjvr, “ the demon Bud, the 
secret moving pestilence, and the Deceiver were ooufounded and 
rushed away”, and it states on another occasion (Dk. 7,4.61.) thiit 
the Ahunavar, when uttered aloud by the prophet, annihilated the 
fiend and caused C^shmak, the Karap, to rush away. In the words 
of Yssna fii.l'S.i the/Wimn UuiVya was a good spell against the 
Kahvaredhas and Eayadtms, Zandas and YAtus” 

There are many other beliefs associated with the idea of tiie 
protective power of the /lAnrio-l'^fiVf//'#. According to the Shui^mt 
{I9.9.)j for instance, nine yatM-{jhtt^v(ttrifiis recited by the 
ploughman while sowing corn, diminish the mischief of the 
noxious creaturcst while the Ifinbtrf (7.1.12.) claims that two 
Ahunavars are sufficient to keep away from the corn the demons 
and fiends. Becitiiig the while casting away towards 

north, wine and food after sunset prevents the demons from 
benefitiug by tills action/ as they otherwise w'ould aecording to 
the sui^orstltion discusned above, and in the words of VendtdAd 
17.6.7. the uttering of a certain number of AMna Vairtfas in con¬ 
nection with another formula* * while putting the hair-cut¬ 
tings or nail-paringa into a hole, prevents the demons from using 
these parings ns a weapon against the bird AehAzushta.* Lastly, 
“five Ynthd-ahv soya the Uhshtiyast (19.5.},' “are 

used in order to expel a fiend”. 

The tliird of the powerful Zoroaatriau spells is the uttering of 
the many names of Aliura Iilazdu. Yasht t.1-4., relates that one day 
Zaiathushtra asked Ahura Mazda thus: “What of the Holy 
Word, 0 Ahura, is the strongest? What is the most victorious ? 

* Yu, lU.tS, * Yt. ITJiC.; Cf, Td. 19,P, • Scs p, JlO, 

* Bd. 30,1,9,} Ste. S,e.; lO.T.; IS IS. ; Dk. 9.19.1-3. See elio p. 4SS 

* S«e 1«2«« p. M7, i Sec iiIbq Sir. 6. 
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Wluit is the mwt glorious ? Wbst is the most etfoctiv© 1 Wimt 
is tho moat fiend-BmitiDg ? What is th-moat healing ? What 
dostrojeih best the nmlice of Hauvas aod Men 7 What inaketh 
llie material world beat come to the fulHlment of its wishes ? 
W Itai &eeth the iimterial world bsiet Irom the anxieties of the 
lioort 1 Whereupon Ahura Ma Ja is ^ ©parted to IiaYC answered : 

Our name, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra, . ho ere the names of the 

AnKshaSpontas, that is the strongest part the Holy Word." 

And a little later, the same Yasht (Yt. I.IO-I i, ; 17.20.) makes 
Ahura Mazda say: “ If you want to withstand the malice of the 
Yiltus and Fairiktis, Ravis and Rarjians, of the two-legged"VufKans 
and of the two-leggetl Ashouiftogbas, of the fout-legged wolves aud 
of the hordes with wide fronts and many spears, then recite these 
iny names every day and night.” 

The names of the Amosha SiMjQtas are likewise cunsidetod to 
serve a protective medium against the power of witehcrail. 
The /CAort/tlU } asA/ (\t. 4.7.) distinctly says that the names of 
the Amoslia Spentas smite tnen turneil to by the //ntjas, 

and the seed aud kin of the Karj^aiis, and it seriously warns tho 
believer not to disclose tbb spell to anyone who is not a member of 
tho inim^iate family. Of the bjx Ameeha Spentas, the name of 
//oiirra/d^, in particular. Is regarded ns an especially goo<i sjielL 
According to A’asht 4.3. ‘‘he whoagaiust the tiiousandi; of thousnnds 
ot Htu^vaa, against tho ten thuusiinds of too thousandfl, againet their 
numberless myriads, invokes the name of Haurvaiilt, he will smite 
the Xasu and the demon Hasi, Basi, Sacni and BugL" The same 
potent quality is attributed to the *?iWi Vad/ mMiA/, for it is 
said tJiat he who pronounces the praise of Sraoeha, becomes exempt 
from the injury that emanates from tlie evil eye of the fiend, and 
is able to Witlistand the malice of the wicked worsluppers of tlie 
Daevas, the Yatus and Pairikiis,* 

In many instances, the Mazdayasniun religion itself is consi- 
doretl the most powerful means of protection and exorcism, and 
ia rt^ardod &s alhsufficient to counteract magical intluences tliat 
might harm its follower, Tho JMrUvir/f for example, reJatois that 
the witchcraft of Dahak was dissipated and disabled by the trium* 
phant w ords of the religion which Zaratu sht proclaimed,* and the 

* n. u.nfi. 1 Dk. 7.4 1 sc« iiH XN, rj9i. 
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S^!IMti0ns of ZAt-dparma[IA.) narrate tliat when Aharmaot acoom- 
paniod by other demonst onme forth to the struggle with Ahuni' 
maml nt the beginning of the world, the Creator cast the arch¬ 
enemy hack to gloom "through pure words cotifounding witclv 
craft^. Lastly, tlie Din^i Matnotpt Khifftt (57.27-2&.) tells tlrnt 
Zaratusht s|X}ke once to Aliarmun ; "1 will shatter and Clause to 
run and make down-cast for thee the bodies of thy demons and 
fionds, wizards and witches, through the HAm and sacred twigs 
and the true good religion", and it adds that at these words 
the fiend became ooufounded and rushed to hell. 

A spell peculiarly fit for driving away diseases end in lections 
is the Manthrfl-Spentii, Tlie AnlibehAhi Viiaht (Yt. 3.G.> while 
enumerating the dlfierent modes of healing diseases, says that 
"among all remedies tli is one is the most heal in gone, that heals 
with the Holy Word, this one it is that will best drive away sioknei^ 
from the body of the faitbiiil, for this one is the must healing of all 
remedies",' anil VendUttid 7.44. gives the following advice to the 
true believer: "Let one select as a healer the one who heals with 
the Holy Wordi tor he who heals with the Holy Word is the beet 
healer; ho drives away worst sickneas from the Imdy of the faitliful". 
Another spell or uienna for driving away the demon of disease, 
according to VMflidM 20J., is the prayer contained in the 
twentieth Fargard, loginning with the words: ydstfm thirdm 
pditi-stinffMmu mtihrk^m thedm dihu pniti- 

sofiyAiJmi. (To thee, sickness, I say avaunt 1 to thee, death, I say 
avaunt! to thee, pain, I say avaunt 1 ete.) 

Besides the aboveKjuotod spells, the Zoroastiians have a 
number of other mystic formulas which th^ utter on different 
occasions for the purpose of staving off the supposed injurious 
otifects of witchcraft and other magical arts. It is related, for 
example, that when Zaratliushtra asked the Creator by what means 
the faithful is able "to part and turn from the way of the wieke<l" 
he received the following answer"It is when a man ptonounoing 
my speli, either reading or rGciting it hy heart, draws three 
furrows and hides there himeelf by saying : * I will smite 

thee, 0 Druj, whosoever thou art, whoaoaver thou art 
amongst the Prujas, that come in an open way, by hidden 


1 Se« Yu UA 
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ways, tliat defile by can tact I Wbatsoevor Bruj thou art, I smite 
thee HK&y from the Arynii countries ! Wliatsoever l^uj thou art, 

I bind tliee, I smite tliee down, OUruj, I tlitow thee down below, 
OUrujI'"* R-iudrod protective spells of the same typo are the 
two formulas recited by e\*0ry Zoroastrlau while casting away his 
nail-par logs and hair^juttings, Both formulas are quoted by 
VendiddU and, as translated by Darmesteter, mean : “For 

him as a reward, Me^da marie tho plants grow” (recited while 
throwing away tho hft^^cuttinge), and “the things that the pure 
proclaim through Asha and Volmmano”^ (uttered while casting 
away the nail-parings)*. The A’lrnm/’i Kustif the Kusti formula, 
is likewise regarded as a powerful spell against the mischief of the 
Ev'il-Spirit, for, according to tJie Bfinthilnshi (30.30,), “the re¬ 
sources of the Evil- Spirit nnd defeatwl by tho Kusti spell, act 
most impoteutly and they rusli back into glootit and darkness." 
This formula recited by the tUithfui in FSsaud, ©very time they put 
on the aacred girdle, is quoted by E, W. West, who gives tho 
following rendering of it: “May Ahurmazd be Lord, and 
Aliarmau unprevalling, keeping far away, smitten and deteated. 
May Aharmaii, tho demuna and the fiends, the wizarils and 
witches, the Kiga and Karaps bo smitten and defeated".* Anotheir 
s])ell whioli drives awny the fi&ndsi is the fommla n^nutsed yd 
Arnuiitish hMctid contained in Q.liJ'lS. The same la 

recited during the oereinonieB accompanying the purification of u 
taitbful, and is m effective that in tlie words of tlm VendUfM, “the 
Druj becomes weaker and weaker at every one of those words which 
are a wea(xm to smite the fiend Angra-Mainyu, to smite Aeshnia of 
the murderous spear, to smite tho Milzninya lleuds, and to smite all 
the fiends." A aimilar efiiciency is attributed to the mere uttering of 
the phrase **In the name of God”. The Btitidfthishn (2d.35<), as 
stated above, desoribes Ast^vidhfid, the demon of tho evil eye, ns 
the fiend who spoils anything that men see *‘when tliey do not say 
'in the name of God^ ” and the ii^ad-tlar ((5.1-2.) assures us that 
** saying 'in the name of God' when on© sees anything that is 
pleasant to his eyea, pro vents that thing from meeting with 
injury”. Finally, the last spell resorted to by tlie Zoroastrians 

* Tt. 46*4:, 

i S«e »li9 ftbota p. 4259. 
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& sliiald Hgaiust uingicAt itifluency ib tho called 
fCAfft'fa^inr “ iin iiicantiition for the destruotion of vermin”, 

qnutetl l>y Dadliir HoBluiugji and tranAlatefl hy Martin Hnug,' 

In the precotiing the author has dealt only with such 

cxorcisniB aa are exempliSed l>y means of magical formulas uttere<l 
whenever the ocoaaloit arose. Besides these spoken apollsi hoWQTert 
there are a number of protecti ve means employeil by the Zoroas- 
trians, which involve an action on the part of the abjurer. These 
charms consist mostly oi aacri&oee and Ilbattons offered to the 
different angela. The /Mw I'nirAt tYt. 15.56.i, for example, etates 
tliat if any one worships Va 3 *a with a flaorifice, “to him neither 
YAtutt nor Pairlkfla cun do any liarm.” ATiother Yasht (Yt. 8.440 
claims that “he who offers to Tishtrj'a, Iiirn neither Augra- 
Mninyu nor the YAtus and the PairikAa can deliver unto death”, 
and Ventitilud 8.30. asserts that “when a man piously brings unto 
the fire sweet-smelling wood) wheresoever the wind brings the per¬ 
fume of the fijte, thereunto Atar, the son of Ahura Mazda, shall go 
and kill thousands of Daevas and fiends, and couples of YAtus and 
PairikAfl.” In the same manner, sacrifices to Aredvl Shia Anilhita, 
to Yorethtagna, Mithru and to the Fravuahla are believed to enable 
the performer to withstand Yfitus and PairikAs, Kavie and 
K.ar{)ans.* According to Yasna 18.8.; 63.8, milk-offerings and 
libations “ defeat and arrest the Patrikil and the malice of 
Aahemaoga”, and lastly', a sacrifice to Yaiiant, according to Yt. 
20.1., is a sure safeguard against tlm noxious creatures of tire nnisti 
abominable Awgra-Mainyu. 

An “ acted ” charm of the same type as the sacriftoes 
and offerings, is the the law of Nest-of-kin-Araixiage, 

regoTtied by the Zoroastrians as u powerful spell against demons 
and witches. The Pahlavi canon dealing with this custom calls it 
** the preservation of the moat grievous sin, such as witchcraft ”, 
and gives the following elalmrate ^timotion of the relative value 
of this observance ; “ If one perform the KhvAtfik-das for the ficat 
time, u thousand demons and two thousand wizards and witches 
will die ; If the person observes it twice, then two thousand demons 
and four thousand wizards and witches wilt perish i if this rite be 

1 Ijid EA<^!, An Otd imJ-Pathiri Gle^larff pp, S3->n ~ 
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performed for tho third timot tJien three thousand doraons and six 
tlioueand wimrda and witehoe will die, atid if it be observed for the 
fourth timo, then the man and tlie woman, performiTtg it, will 
become rigliteouB*’.^ 

There is still a third class of protective means that serve as 
charms or safeguards. These are neither spoken spelts, nor do 
they involve any action on the part of the abjurer. They are 
mostly superstitious beliefs in the eihcacy of certain objects as 
charms against witchcraft and dieses. The Farsi, for Instance, 
believe witli the SM^ast /(5-iSAdyns/'(IO.SO.) and tho Sad-thir (32.1-5.) 
that the crowing of a cock, both male and female, will keep away 
wizards from his dwelling place/ He believes likewise that the 
barki ng of a dog destroys pain, and regards the iiesh and fat of this 
animal ns remedies for driving away decay uud diseases fram men.' 
In his opinion, the urine of a vG7tgMp<irii kills innumerabJe ants,* 
and tho cries of tho three-legged ass and of the Kar-fish, as 
already noticed iBd. 19. 9. 17. ; 28.41.) have a peculiar eSect 
U^TOU demons and noxious creatureE, A yaty powerful exorcism of 
a similar typoi according to Tasht 14,31’35,, is tho feather of the 
raven. We are told that when Zarathushtra asked for a remedy'' 
against tlie curses and sjiella of the many men who hate him, the 
Creator replied ; “ Take thou a feather of the Varengana bird and 
with that feather thou shalt rub thy own btidy and curse back thy 
onemieE*', and Yasht )4,45-46* states that “ whosoever, preparing 
for battle, invokes the name of Verethraghna and throws four 
feathers of the raven either way, on his side victory will be, 
because this is a powerful, victorious, awful and healing spell; this 
spell saves tlie head that was lost, and chants away the uplifted 
weapon.” The conviction held by every Maztlayasnian that fire wards 
off danger at night from pregnant women and newly-born children,' 
has been previously discussed. Mention was also made of tlie 
belief voiced in the 3fatn&ff4 Khirat (62.35.36.) that lioly 

water kills noxious creatures. As tho lost of these Zoroastrian 
exorcisms, we may regard the (xlory or Destiny, so often alluded to 
in tho Dinkart as a means of slaying demons, wizards and mona' 

» B. W. w««t, Ttttt, SME, 13 . 41 T- 418 . 
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tere. “ When the Destmy came to TtUthmOriip^ the 'well armed ”, 
says the Pahlavi canon, “lie Binote through it the demon, the 
TvtzarJr iind the tv itch”.' AceordiTig to h\nhttTi 7.1.30., Kal- 
KhOsrot Tanquished tlirongh it Frangrfetyflk of Tftr and bia 
fellow-miacroation, Ktrstvazad of Vokgir, and lastly vo know 
from the eame source (Dk,7,l,3S) that KorcsfiBpa was enabled 
by the Glory to successfully conjbat tlie serpent St6biir, the 
golden-heeled demon Gatidarep, and other demoaiacal moiisters.* * 

COSCLUBION, 

In conolusion, I wish to sum up briefly the main results nhich 
appear to have been reached in the course of our discussion on 
witchcraft and other primitive beliefs among the ancient Zoroas- 
trians. 

Sorcery seems to have been practised by some of tlio inhabitants 
of Iran, although wo are not wholly clear as to the cuncepttoti of 
what constituted the crime of witchcraft. The saored books held 
it in extreme abhorrence and they indicted horrible punishments 
upon those wlio were accused of this practice. The aversion to the 
belief in wizards and witohos seemed to play an important part in 
the religious and even social life of the Zeros stria ns. 

Among the other primitive beliefs recognized by the Zoroas- 
trians was a l^elief in the evil-eye, the good-eye, and in the custom 
of burying the cail-parings and hair cuttings, and in a tendency, 
shared by the other races, to abhor or to ceteem certain animak. 
They furthormoro accorded a special sacredne&s to the Earth, 
they dreaded the dark of the night, and they believed, like eo 
many other races, in the efficacy of spoils and exorcisms. 

All these primitive customs, however, were pre-Zoroastrian, 
and were practised long before the appearance of the great refor¬ 
mer and the establishment of Mazdayasnisni as the state religion 
of Iran- It may be safely said that if Zoroastrianism was unable 
wholly to eradicate these superstitions and cuatoniB from the ruinds 
of the Iranians, it at least modified them and gave them a 
religious character. 

CotuMWA UNivERanr. Lso J. Fhachtbnbkho. 
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YOshi-t Frt/thw, Gflsht-i Fryfliii, The Pidilavi Text, 
with transliteration and English translation, edited by 
E. W. West. Bombay, 1872. 

Pahlavi Vend'diid. Avesta Text witti Palilavi translation and 
eomtoentary, edited by Daetor Hoshangji Jataaspji. 2 
vob. Bombay, 1307. 

Selections of Zdt'Sparam, First Series (l-‘!0) editetl and translite¬ 
rated by E. W. West, in Avegtu, Pahlavi ... etc. 
StndioB in Honour of Eaetur Peshotanji Behrainjl San- 
jana. Strassburg, 1904. 

ShatroifuH Air/ln. In Aiyildg4r-t ZarlrAn, . . . etc., translated. 

with notes by Jivauji Jamehedji Modi. Bombay, 1800. 

Spieyd, FnWrirA. Aveata, die heiligea Sebrifton der Parsen, 3. 
Khorda Avesta. Leipzig, 1868. 

ires/, J?. H'. Pahlavi Literature, in Gmndries der Xraniseben 
Philologie- 2. 75-129. Strassburg, 18&6-1004. 
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Air VVb. 

AltinLnijiflh^ W^drierbUElli, 

Aogf, 

px AdgctufedA^tlilL 



AV* 

^ArtA-TIcftf jKSindfc. 
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xxBiliiilflhi«bii. 

Cf. 

m Ootn|iare. 

m\ 

..miiftUnd Duntg 
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-DlnjtirL 


Vedited, ediiion^ 

jAoa 
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Sir. 
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E SliiyAii 
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Vd, 

-xVctsdiiiiid. 


=i Wiener ZellKhrifi FCtr die Kunde dei 

■i 

=¥6ftlit-! FrySnA. 

Til. 

=^YunL 

Tt, 

vYaabt. 

YZ. 

B*YAtkir-t Zarirnti- 

ZN. 

zzrZmtnalit 


cESelef^tieiui oT ZiLUpaiam. 



ALLEGED ZOROASTRtAN OPHIOMANCY AND 
ITS POSSIBLE ORIGIN. 

Odc of the most earious superfioial phenotneQa of the Zoroas- 
trian faith is its inteoso horfor oftho asrpenti a fact too well known 
to need demonstration or proof; yet eide by side with this aversion 
there is found clear evidence of an elaborate system of divination 
from snakes. In 18£>3 Shaina ul-Ulma Ervad Jivanji JamaHedji Modi 
mode accessible the very Interesting .Ifdr'iViJmnA, which he dates 
about the &fteenth century| but the system there set forth for 
taking omens firom the appoaranae of a snake on any one of the 
days of the month Is carried book at least to 1000 A, D. by the 
similar list given by al-Bir&ni in his Chronolotj^ of Ancimt Nations 
(tr. Sachaut London^ 1379, p. 216). The principle of these two 
lists is the same, but the details occasionally diverge, as may be 
seen from the following comparison. 

Day. Mar-NCimah. 

1 Increase of wealth and honour. 

2 Great sorrow. 

3 Death of a relative. 

L Spoetly return of an absent 
friend. 

5 Hapjiy issue of affairs. 

G Long journey, with speedy and 
successful return. 

7 To look at a snake brings re* 
gret. 

3 Desires fiatisfied in every way. 

9 Greot boon from Providence. 

10 Immediate fulfilment of wishes. 

11 Approaching bappiuess. 


al'Birfini. 

Suit,fin (if seonbeforo noon). 
Illness and disease. 

Do.ath or any loss in the 
family. 

Someitliinguseful, help from 
the people of the place. 
Reputation and praise. 

Very useful journey. 

Illness and disease. 

Coming to the SuUin. 
Coming to the Sultan. 
Matchmaking and marrying. 
Money without exertion. 
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12 Ruin of Affairs. 

13 Coming into poseession of pro¬ 

perty, 

14 Speedy prospect of a journey. 

15 Divine gratificLitton of m^hes. 
IG Speedy prospect of a jour-iey. 

17 Gro home and chartgo olutliee. 

18 Iticraase of defects and failure. 

19 Increase of joy and merriinaafc, 

20 Evil omen, 

21 Warfare and fiuarrelling. 


Good before noon, evil after 
noon, 

Increase of wealth. 

Nourishment from quad- 
rujMds onlj'. 

Illness followerl by convales¬ 
cence. 

Acquisition of somotbing 
now. 

Journej'^ .and return. 

lourney and illness during 
it [the journey], 

luoreose of wealth. 

Death in tlie family. 

Journey and victory over 
ouemies, 


22 Destruction of property. Suspicion of theft, 

23 Trouble and loss. Illness and disease. 

24 Eulfiloient of wishes. Acquisition of money, 

25 Unexpected cause for sorrow. Bad and blanuible, 

26 All joy for day and night. Building a uew house. 

27 Grave accusations before long. Being accused of lying. 

28 The obtaining of divine justice. Calamity in property and 

family. 

29 Kill snake to escape trouble. A sliort journey in prospect. 

30 Grief and anxiety. Punishmetitfor fomicatiori. 

Besides these two lists of snake-omens according to tlio day of 

the month, there are at least two other alleged ^loroastrian calen¬ 
dars of A similAr nature, one according to the days of the week, 
and the other according to the signs of the zodiac. Both these are 
contained in a Pars! manuscript in the Imperial Public Library at 
St. Peterabarg, which received it as part of the Bolgoruki 
collection presented In 1859. The manuscript in question, in which 
the two brief lists of anake-omenB occupy fol, 57 versoi has been 
elaborately discussed by Salemann ^^‘Ueber nine Parsenhandschrift 
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der KaUerliohan DfiTentliohen Bibliothelc isu St. P6terBbtirg’'f In 
(fti c^n^r^a crten/a/tsiet, St> Fetersbiirgt ^B79i 

ii, 493-592)i who coucludw (pp. 50■^508) that it was written in 
Kirtudn about the beginning of the nineteenth centuryi though 
contaming ancient material. The two mn/Attatrfa on omens from 
serpents are as followa {ed. Salemann, ep. ei't., pp. 497*198, who, 
however, does not translate them); 




Q}jj as tu_ 

}jj jjj j j 


*b^J 1j ifNi X- 

^ h .^4J' 

Jjf \jl 

M ijUi- Jjjit [fi 

ii 


JtJ Jjj ^ 
jiJU 

ai*lj Mj»j Jjj ijl 


Tlie sight of a snake according to the good and bod of the 


week. 

On the Sabbath, the day of Saturn (Kaiwdn), (if) thou seest 
a snake, there cometh to thy heaven a palace and balcony. 

On the day after the Sabbath, which is the day of the Sun, 
(if) thon aeest a snake, draw not forth thy recoin pen so. 

Two days after the Sabbath,— ’twould be the day of the 
Moon — when thou scest a snake, the wish of thy heart should come 


to pass. 

Three days after the Sabbath—the day of Mars (Mirrikh) 
H would be — (if thou seeat a snake,) dig up by the toot the serpents 
foundation, 

Rout days after the Sabbath, which would be from Mercury 
(’TJ(jlrid)] (if thou eeeet a snake, 1 this day bringeth thee pleasure 
and society. 

Five days after the Sabbath, which would bo the day of 
Jupiter (Birjis), when thou seest a snake, thou ktllest Satan’s ship, 

(Ii) it be Friday, the day of Venus (Zuhrah, Nfihid), this 
day (if thou seest a snake,) thou shouldst keep festtval." 

A.ib af ^__,j *j j v>^ h 
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it* 
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j} jU 
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Jj} l<ij J Jjj 


(^jji j Ij Uh i j 

a-kU' j9* 

y j ^ ^ 

***^T*<T iJV* *•* 










sight of A finAiko Acourrling to thp giKvl nnil bad of the 
twelve (zodiacal} signal (aooordmg to) what moon it is. 

Wlien tho moon should be in the sign of Aries iHamal), 
friend, Uf' thou scest a snake, mucli good It is. 

In the sign of Tnuriifl (Timur} good doth it (tlfco moon) show ; 
for thee from a snake sUvngtih doth it show. 

Tlie moon in tho sign of Gemini (JnnziL), should bo giKjd, liis 
(t])o snake’s) head should 1)e uiider stone and stoclc. 

When the moon <i.s) in Cancer (Kharoang), (if then) tiiou seest 
a snoke, tliou enttest off hope of thy wealth aait thy life. 

When tho full moon entoretli the sign of (Asad), (if tlien 
thou seesta snake,) goitd fortune increnaoth and calamity waxeth. 

When the new moon is in the sign of Virgo (Sunbulah), 
when thou seest a snake, eat not on car then ware. 

Wlien thou seest a snake in Libra (TarftzA), the might of thine 
arm is thy protector and asylum. 

When the moon appeareth in Scorpio (*AqrJib), one w'ould 1»e 
fortunate in the killing of a aorjienti. 

Wiien the moou dortetb his ray in tlic sign of Sagittarius 
(Qaus), herewith (if thou seest a snake,) rlost thou soo weidth 
anew. 

When the moon doth make appearance in Capricorn us (Jadi), 
look not on a serpent, sliow not tJiy face. 

In the sign of Aquarius (Dalv) (if) the moon ]>ecome visible, 
(If then thou neest a snake.) tbou aeest mucli oppression and 
cruelty, 
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(If) the moon (be) in the sign of Pisces, in tho sign of the 
Fiali, (if then thou seest n snake,) thou seest tho passing of 
eoveroigntj. 

If (thou art) cautions, if (thou art) fortunate and iiitosioated, 
thou dost br log tho Divine com [Mission to’weak ness." 

It is self-evident that, iu tlieir present form, these omou-lists 
are Muhammadan ; neither the names of the daj's of the week nor 
the “vengennco of heaven" concojit expressed in the closing verse 
can be supposed for a moment to lie ^roastriuii. Tlie question 
accordingly arises as to tho provenance of tliia most un-Zoroastrian 
category of omens from serpents. This U not the [dace to enter 
upon tho nmch-discuRsod auhjoct of tho basis uf opliiolatry, a 
theme which has evoked more Insane hypotheses and ilistorted 
theories than almost any other. It may, however, be stated, in 
view of tho wide-spreatl worship of the serpent in Asia, Europe, 
America, and elsewhere, that the nocanny and sudden appearance 
of tho snake, its fixed gaze, its annual slough and subeequout new 
and siiining coat, its frequent power of inflicting serious and often 
mortal injury, its ^ig^ag motion, and its huhit of living in holes 
in tlie ground, have all contributed to the ascription of marvellous, 
and often seemingly contradictory, attribntea to it. Thus, among 
the Hopifl of Arizona and many other Nortli American Indian 
stocks, the serpent personifies the lightning, and plays u prominent 
part in ceremonies for making rain. Among the Indo-Germanio 
peoples, the snake, as living in holes, is a firequent representative 
of deceased ancastora. Tliiia, among the pagan Lithuanians, many 
of the rustics as lute as the sixteenth century, accotdiug to 
Guaguini (iWmu//(r/Jurepe® desmp^/e, Speyer, 1585, fol. 52b), 
“viperas item atqtto serpentes decs esse credesant, elsque cultum 
pnccipuum exhibefaatit, et singuli patres famiiias, civee, colon!, et 
nobiles singulos serpen tes domi asservaxe solebant, quos pro penati- 
hus et laribus familiaribus adorabant, locque ot gallos gallmaoeos 
eis immolabant, cratquc inauBpicatum et oxitiabile toti familiie 
quempiam ox eis violasse dchoDorasseve, uut domi non fovisse 
tales eulm vol bonis omnibus privabantur vel orudeliter laoersti 
interibant”. (Cf. also Schrader, lisathxihn <hr indo^ermumschen 
Altertumskvndej Strassburg, 1901, p. 3t.) All this can imply 
only that, ns with the hoasehold snake of the early Romans, the 
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serpent wjis heltl to be the repretfentativo of a clocfuised ancestor, a 
belief which also prevailed, in Greece (ef. Miss Jane Harrison, 
Prolet/omena to Study of Gi'nek Hdiyiun, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 
1908, pp. S25-351; Gruppe, 0>'iei;hkchs Myik&te/fie und Jteliyiom- 
yeschichte, Munich, 1900, pp. 807—808; Miss Mwrry Hamilton, 
Incubation: or. The Cure of hiseaife in Paynn Temple and Vhri^tHan 
Churches, Ijondou, 1006, pp. 22,26-27ISO'S!). 

This, howeyer, by no means explains the phenomenon of 
ophtotnancy, even though the souls of the dead might readily 
bo supposed to give iraming of coming events to the living, good 
if the dead were propitiated and were benevolent, bad if they were 
displeased or mnlevolent (of. in general, the admirable discussiou 
of sorpentrcnlts in India in Crooko, Popular HeUyion and Folk-hers 
efAerMern/iidiffl, Westminster, 1896, li, 131-145), Ophiomnticy 
is, moreover, rare as compared with ophiolatry, and wliile it is 
conneoted In general W‘ith other forms of divination, especially 
from living creatures, and partloularly from birds, almost no- 
n'liere does diviimtton from snakes develop into a tbrnial branoli 
of augury. Sporudic instances of suake-oiuona are not, however, 
uncommon. In Burmali “ if ingoing to war or to prosecute a law¬ 
suit a person .... meat a serpent, the affair will belong” (Saoger- 
inano, Dc^ription of the ilurniwe Empire, . , . . iramlaUd from 
his US by lK///i>im Tfindy, Rangoon reprint, 1835, p. 1X6), The 
Melanesians of Island iMjlieve that if a certain rare s^jecies of 
snake about ten inches long and of a gulden colour, called MtUi e 
sato, is seen in a house it Is a sign of dciith; if running, of violent 
death; if quiet, of death by sickness. If the vonomune snake nu 
la seen in a house it is n sign of death by Qgliting or luisforiune ; 
if coiled up it is a sign of quiet death; if running, there w'ill be 
violence” (Covirington, The Oxford, 1891, p. 221). In 

Uie Paujab it is a sign of good luck to sea a snake on the left when 
beginning an undertaking (Temple, Leyends of the Funjdb, Bom¬ 
bay, 1884'1900, i, 16 l). The Greeks considered the snake a mnntio 
animal (.Schwartz, Ur^ipruny dtr MytlodoyU darydeyt an yriechischer 
und deuUcher Saye, Berlin, 1860, pp, 55-56), the scholiast of 
the Cloads of Aristophanes, 503, s^>eoiany mentioning such a 
eerpnt at the temple of Trophonius in the Boeotian town of 
Lebadeia. According to .^lian {ilistoriu nnfmah’cint, xi, 2} 
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nioreovur, omens were drHwn frojii UiQ fterpotitH kept At AjmHo'm 
ahriuo in Epirus. Hero, if the sii&kes nte the food giveu 
them by their virgin priestess, it whs an omen of good; but 
if tlioy drove her eway und refused to oat, it was a portent of evil, 

H belief which Is closely paralloUed fur Ljinuvium, in Italy, by 
Propertius, V, viil, ^-14. Anotlier parallel is aflorded, at least 
superiicialiy, by the serpents in tlio rincosborHCult of the Slavic 
Samogitiaus, of whom Guagnini says (ap. eit., fol. GOb): Sunt 
etiam uuiie illio inter agrestos idolatrao complures qui serpentes 
quosdant quatnor brevibus lacertarum iustar pedihust nigroobesoqiie 
cori>orG, gJuoijtoK [Lithuanian “ seqjent”] patria lingua 

dictos, tanquum peuates donii suae nutriunt, eosque donio Itistmta 
certis diebus ad appositum cibum proropentus, cum iota familia, 
quoad saturuti in locum suum rovertantur, tiuioro quodam elrcuin¬ 
stall tes venerantur. Quod si mlvorsi ill is quid occlderit, seqienietn 
deum doiiiesticuni male accept am ac saturatum esse crodunt.” The 
tnautie ebaraetor of the serpent among the Greeks, ti> whicb allu- 
sioQ bus already boon made, rooeives a striking conlirjuation in a 
gloss of the lexicographer PlesychiiiSj who exprossly gives ^'^onien” 
os equivalent to serpent” (eiibiof : ophis. epieiktMi par tepetai ef« 
tfut mefiti!/rt .5 ttxis ^phsis ecAein^ hous Ivxi ownoiLi de^on) } and 
among tlua Romans, according to Fostus (ed. Miiller, Leipzig, 
1831), p. '.144), there was a class nf ojiiens termed pedustria ? a 
\'ulpe, lupo, serpeate, ihjuo, ceterlsque anlmantibus ijuadrupedibus 
fiuiit,” Two folk-beUofs recorded in tlio C'l/dviHcdUt of SuperstUiom, 
FvU'-I^rtj ami Oturalt 4S''ri<rtc.‘0S (Milwaukee, IDP4, ii, Gii'A seq.), but 
without any hint of the loealit^' in whielii they are lield, state that 
to walk on a snake without l^oiug bitten is nij omen of future 
wealth; but that aocident is portendeil by finding a servients slough; 
also adding that it forebodes luck to have a serpent come towards 
one. 

Turning to tho Semites, the Jowh hold, according to the 
Talmudic tractate tSatihednn 65b, that a serpent on fJie right van 
an evil omen^ Among tho early Arabs, thougJi they held the 

• The fixoct relstioa betwM^n the Hebrew ‘•eenwiit", siliI the piel 

CirH., " to pmciisv ftivtnatioa, observe flgits has ofttrii been 4ljscu68ed (cf. the 
lit cralu re citc4 by Brown. Driver, and Brkfgs. IliifrtH! utid Snglia/i Lexicun o/ 
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snakn to be a jinny there seems to hu7e tieea iiu serptil-cutt 
(Noehtekof in ZciiSi'/trt/( fiir VolkerjtAyc/uilofjie it mi Sitrnirhirisumn' 
chn/ty t<, for reieretices to other literature on the super¬ 

natural charaoter of snakes uinoti^ the Arabs see Brown, Driver, 
and Briggs, flcltreur nnd ICni/Iitih Lcicicoii of' the (tiU I'estument, 
Oxford, 1906, p. Cas). 

Old Ti^tfiameHt, Oidbrd, 1906^ Itopite the antbunb' of tlpbertaoii 

(Jimmat w/ xLv, 113 ho waver* it lieemB to mf that the evi¬ 

dence aUorfled by the Otd Teeiamesit is iiifmfhdant to TViiirant the view that 

* i 

^ dcRODiidativa of ^rG? thus meaning priiiutrily 'Uo s^-rj^piitine, dmw 
omona from serFWQt^/* In Arabic, aa he notes (p. I14h forms of the cortvsijcnnl- 

ififf foot ftfo ordiiittrlly usM of t«id luck and unluaky tLiinft^ and 

[nl VVollhausen* Reitfe dc^ arobiachen Ifeidi^tiiunia, 3 ad cd., Berluit L«»7, p. 301, 

* ■ 

note.) In Syriac J4li'n3 denotes “aui^vir" and SUTlJ '‘augury "" (without relbrencij 

f T T ; 

tu suakes), whila the pa -^l IcoTrtTspopdiJijg: in force to the IIobTew picll moans 

*'to prophesy. ** Before reading Baudissiti's "‘Bymbolik dor Schlan^e im Seiiii- 
tmmuti (in bis Sitidiett zur MC^mtitschen Ri^tigionaf^^sthichiB^ Leipal^, 1876* j* 
to which Profei«or dastrow kindly called my attiMitiorit J hadcotne 
indcpeudently ton view^ni4:?wlntt similar to hbownp in which (pp, 3^1,137) lie 

conneeta ^he '“ to whJsiier* charm ** whispering. 

cluirming'MAs ofsEinke«: cf* P4wlm Iviil, 6 tEngllali versiion* Ivilh 5^ Kcc-kfsixiatcs 
T, 11, Isaiah till 3, defamiah vili, 17; cf. Brown. Driver* and Briggs* op. erY, 
KWK As we shall Bee* wliai weknow of Amh pagattistu would seoin to nlilltate 
ngulnat thit derivntinn of it verb for ** divining from iwtin for serpent; and 
w'hile it is truo that in IBahylonin apliLoriiiincy played a fjart, yel even hmt the 
rolo w'lut u Qiinor one, too unitiUKjrtant to make Hnake-amen?i the fonn ofdlvin- 
aiiow pur exreiiiffwe. If. as Drivefn fitid Briggs ttiiggi.vtt* the ultimate 

root of both and eJhJ '"to liiss then V^r\2 would seem to mark the 

seriK^m m the hissing cpdaluru'*, and WnJi to dJvinc'\ ivould primarily 
Bigiiify “ to make a deal of hissing In reply to iiiy inituiry on thi^ etymology, 
rrofcflsoT Jastrow writes me (March 3. 1908): "In Amhic also is 

one of the synonyms for ** placing under a clmrin and the eotniexion betwc?cn 

Hebrew wi'd l^rh would aliw »t»eak in favour of yoor view that the start¬ 

ing point is the biasing sound of the serpopt. It might also Im? noted its iUiiHtmt- 
ing iho ideas connected with the serpent that both in Arabic and in Hebrew t he 
stem aodorlyiDg B&rpcni also means life* The original meaning of the ulem 
probably In tt^ri^glr^ hut at all events it develoiOHl itilo the general indication of 
life\ Ij] this oounexidH it should he noted that dlviuation was frequently 
conduGled in a voice intoutioniiliy diUciill to understand (cl Old Church SJlavio 
to stammer""* vl^hv^, iioolhsayer", **magic'" |Miklosidii 

EtywologUchedf Wortcrbuch 'for elamschen Sprucheu, Viouno. 1896^ p. 380D» 
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Tlio only people, howoverr who ilevetopod ophiomancy into a 
reg^uJnr syetom seem to have been the Babylonians. They hml, 
indeed, like the pe^jples already nientionetl, cortniu general anpor- 
etltions, as that a snake cross in g one’s path was usually an ill 
otneO) that a serpent falling to a mail’s left or behitid him was a 
presage of the realisation of his wish, hut if falling to his right or 
on his ehoukler a foreboiling of death, end if falling in his bosom 
a|Mjrtent of the death of Ills sons, etc. (Boisaier, C7Mj/-e tie tejstea 
rehUi/jt ti la //fVinohan assyr^-lutbyhnienuei i, 1-2, Geneva, lOOS), 
But the Babylonians hail more than these casual omens, since 
they formulaiod regular ouiflU'Calendatfi, in whteh the prognosti¬ 
cations to be drawn from various sorts of phenomena were set forth 
with the minutest detail, and often with speoial reference to the 
day of the month on which they were observed. (On this omen 
literature in general see dastrow, Jtdigion of Hafti/hnui anti jIs- 
st/ritif Boston, 1898, pp. 37840(1, and Hastiugs’s Bklionary of 
the Biblot extra vol., Eiliiiburgh, 1904, pp. 5.>6-563 \ full trang' 
lations of the omens to lie ibawu irom snakes, scorpions, sheep, 
dogs, locusts, ravens, etc., are promised by tiio some scholar in, 
future instahuents of his German revision and enlargement of his 
/irf/jibn, now in course of publication at Giessen.) Pending the 
appearance of Professor Jastrow'a researches, the best source of 
inrormation conoerning Babylonian omeu-Uterutmo on sorpents is 
contained in Beitold’s Cahihgtio of the Cttnoiform TaMek in the 
KouyuHjtt Ctjlloefhn of the lintlsh Museum (London, 1889-09}. This 
work listii the following tablets of note in this connexion (the 
abbreviations being those used by BcKold) : omoae from tlie appear^ 
ances, movements and other actions of scorpions and snakes, KK 
2870, 13BS8. 14029 ; otncuB from tlm apjioaTance, movements, etc. 
of snakes, KK 1908, 2128, 2136, 3149, 2935, 3G74, 3731, 

5842, G071, 6394, 6530, 694(1, 7154, 8033, 10449, 10576,10608, 
1456.3, 12003, 12868, 13369, 13317, 13981, 13933,14014, U017, 
14023, SSm 533, 936, 1980, D. T. 135, 79-7-8 nos. 319, 321 ; 
omens fknn snakes and other auiinaln KK 3953 ; omens from the 
appearance of snakes at temple doors KK U068 i umeus irom the 
appearance of a snake in a man’s house KK J39G5. From these 
more lists littlo detailed I information can be gained, but Bexold 
comments as follows on the tablet KK 2I28i The lines bogin 
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almost throughout with . > . (* if a man sees a snake and .*«'). 
On obrerse [text - 30 lines on obYerse and 42 on rovorse]^ Ittios 
11 flf., the ovQuta of their appearance are oonfined to ft certain period. 

, , . By thia link, the ‘omeu-tosts’ are cloaoly connected tiritb tlie 
^astrological forecasts'." Ami, finnUy, the tablet rS'-r-fi, uo, 
158 is Jiti omen text on tlie appeftrauoe of snakes in certain 
motitbs. In other ivortLs, we would here sceiii to have Bitby- 
Ionian analogue the J/fir*.A'(}wflA eilit*! by MchU and also re¬ 
corded, in varying form, by abBirftnh 

In view, then, of the facts that onions from snakes cannot 
be explained as Zoronstrian, and that, while sporadic portents are 
drawn Iroiii serpents atnotig Hebrews, Hiiulua, Burmese, MelanS" 
siana, Romans, Greeks, and Lithuanians, tliero i.s no systematic 
dovclopmont of ophiomanoy among any of these [woples, tlicre 
seems to me but one possible derivation for the Persian Mar- 
Admafi, for only among tlie ancient Babylonians was there at once 
ft perfected ophiomanoy and a regnlar calendar form for it. 
Speaking, thou, with tbo reserve and caution becoming to a iiom 
Aesyriologist in toucliing upon matters strictly Baby Ion tan, I 
would tentatively suggest that the alleged Zoroastrian ophiomancy 
is, in reality, a survival of Babylonian lore on tlie same subject. 
Whether this knowledge was transmitted orally, or how it received 
its recrudescence, of which the first trace known to me at present 
is abBirrinl's record, is a problem I cannot toiiclu I Leliove, how¬ 
ever, that more than one element in Zoroastrianism, even aa 
recorded in the Aveata, will ultimately prove to have Babylonian 
influence ns at least a factor. The Weat of Asia has l>con for 
milleniums a fusing’furuace of religions \ Sumerians and Baby¬ 
lonians, Jews and Persians, Gnostics, Mandeeana, and h'lauichre- 
ans, Muhammadan sects, atul Neatorian Christianity have all 
contributed their share. In tliis snake-caleudar, perhaps, is one 
indebtodness of the later Parsis to Babylonia. 

In at least cue other instance Babylonian Influence in divination 
seems to have pehetrated to the Aryan world both in substance 
and in form. The sixth century By^mtine writer Johannes 
Lydus proseiwes, in his De 2“-38, a calendar giving the 

omens to be drawn from a thunder-clap on each day throughout 
the year, stating, ^for instance, under July 17, JSfin hrontisS dia- 
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ihv'ht'n tncif/iloa urt^hontos djVoi “ if it thunders, it shows the 
accession of« great ruler". This Greek version of Johannes pui^ 
porta to be a translation from the Latin of P. Nigidina Figulus, 
prictor in 58 B. C, (of. concerning him Teiifre]~Schwn1>e, Of^rhichte 
tier romiiden IJteraUir^ -Sth ed., Ijsipstigt 1390, pp. 300-301), >Tho 
had in his turn ma<le hia vetaion irom the Etruscan of the more 
or les.s mythical Tagos (of. Teufibl’ScliwnW, a/>, Wf,, p. 122, and 
the legend told l)y Cicero, Dr Dmuatione, ii, 23), Whatever 
be the source of this Tegetic brontology, it does not seem to be 
Itido-Germanio; and here once more tlie only tentative explana¬ 
tion 1 can offer is that of Babylonian origin, especially as the 
Babylonians drew distinct omens from thunder and Ughtiung 
according to the month and day of the month during which these 
pheiiomeua were oltserved (Thompson, Iteporti of ihg and 

AffWtfy/rrjf ef-V/nci'^A ond Babyton* Ixmdon, l&OO, ii, pp. kiv 
Ixxv, Ixsix'lxxxi, xc ["os, 181, 235, 253-262, 274]; cf, also 
licnormsnt, Jm Dwination el fn science des presayee chez hs Chal- 
Paris, 1875, pp* 07-75), Many mediteval Greek “thunder- 
iKtoks"} *>7 brontologies, still He unedited in the libraries of Europe 
(Krumbacher, Geeehiehte der bpznnimierheH Literature 2tid ©ti., 
Munich, 1897, p* 530); and in Bombay itself there is at least one 
interesting calendar, also pseudo-Zoroastrian, the Jhiry-Ndmah “in 
26 couplets, stating what the appearance of the tiea* moon portends 
in each, sign of the xodlec" (West, in Gnmdrm der irnttischen 
L9kiloh(fiet ii, 12fl),‘ It is eamostly to be hoped that soma Farsi 
scholar will investigate more fully this gonenil held of omen-litera¬ 
ture, eousiderable fragments of which must still exist eitlier in 
manuscript or in oral tradition, 

Lons H. Ghat. 


I since these Hurt were Unit written, I have rei'clvnl, ihmti|;b the kiutlness of 
Ttorah Dostur P»hotan Sanjana, a trauscript of the SurpN^tnah, on which 1 hope 
to puhlish a brief etodjf in the near future. 








THE RISE OF CYRUS THE GREAT. AS DES¬ 
CRIBED BY NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS. 

CytLifi tlie Great, Ukc other fouuUeru of empires, has uot failed, 
to be transfigured by (jopular and literary tradition. Within a century 
after his deutii he haul become a national hero, and legend had gathered 
eiapeciidly alx)ut his earlier and obscurer years to such an extent that 
Herodotus could say {Ifist. 1. 95) that there weie “ three ixathwnya 
of story'* besides the one be himself preferred to relate. Our knowledge 
of Persian liistoiy from the Greek side U, however, so inooiuplete that 
we are reduced to collecting these divergent accouiits either froni sources 
that hardly claim historical authority, such as the CtfropcBili of 
Xenophon, or from the fragments of writers whose worka have not 
survived. 

It is the object of tlie present psiper to give in translation one 
such account of the rise of Cyrus, which we happen 6o possess almost 
entire. This is the work of Jlicolaiis Damascenus (N'ichoks of Dam* 
asens), A coutcm|)orary of the Emperor Augustus. Tliough a Syrian, 
os bis name implies, he wrote in Greek a Utiiveratl Uistorp in one 
hundred and forty*four books, in the seventh of which he narrated 
the overthrow of the Median Empire. I'he original work is lost, but 
in Byzantine times a number of excerpts from the first seven hooka 
were included iti an epitome of general history composed by order of 
the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogcuitus. The fragment with which 
we are here ooncertietl is found in the section “ Concerning Conspira* 
cies *', usually known by its Latin title Exce^pta dt /nriduj, and 
was first published by Muller ^Fraipjunt<^ llUtorieoTutn Grtectfrum, 
3, 397-406, Paris, 1849) from the unique manuscript in the Library 
of the Escurial at Madrid, Of subsequent editions, the most important 
arc those by Dindorf ^flhtorici Grerex MtnQret^ 1. 50-64, Leipzig, 
1870), and De Boor {Exetrpta de Inddiis^ pp. 33-38, Berlin, 1905). 

The aooount of Cyrus given in this fragment is interesting not 
only because of its divergence from that of Herodotus, but especially 
because it is very probably derived from the lost work of Ctesias, a 
Greek who was physiciau at the court of Artaxerxes II, and who wrote 
59 
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a hisitory of Assyria, ^ledia find Persbi under the general title of Pcr^ica} 
The credibility of this author has often been impugned by critics, 
both ftucient and modern; but in the present state of our knowledge 
the fragments of his work cannot be disregtrfkd in any investigntion 
coiicerning the early history of Pertiila, The evidence for die depeu* 
deuce of this purfcicuLir paiiBdge upon Ccesuis is, tiidceJ, drcunistandalj 
but «s Nioobiiis b known to iiave followed him elsewhere in Assyrian 
anti Persiim niattora, we may wcdl conclude that he did so in this 
iiiBtanoe, at least in the miivn features of the riarrntire, (For a discus* 
sion of the reladou of Micohius to tUmiias, see Bauer, />/« 
ttnd VeripandteSf in 6’A. Ai'td. H'w#. :h lOU (l8Sii) pp. 51811,; 

Tien!, JM Stcofm DmmBceni Fonitlfus, Miirburg, l8fiGj. On the other 
iiand, his fltor)', although taken from a Greek source, has preserved 
much that s-jcms gcuutiiely Pei^iun, as U shown Iwth in the details of 
Kfe and custouiB and iiidltectlj hy its resemhhmce to the “K'lrnflmg-l 
Artak hair-i Pd[jak;\n”, the Palikvi account of the exploits of the first 
Susstuiiau king. (On this point, see especially Gutschmid, Khine 
Schri/tffif 3, 153-134, Leipzig, 183 ;2). 

For these reasons the fragment of Nicolaus seems worthy to be 
made accessible to tliose who lU'c without the limited drek of dassical 
studies and who are interested in the history of ancient Persia and 
Cyrus the Great 1 therefore olfer a translatbn in the following pages, 
since none, so far us I can ascertain, has yet appeared in English, 
The text, unless otbertvise stated, is that of Do Boor. In the matter 
of style, the tnmslution aims to follow the ori^^ual as closely as is 
compatible with English idiom, so os uoither to abridge the customary 
diltuseness of Nicolaus uor to smooth over the oooasioujd abruptnesses 
tliat are doubtless to be ascribctl to the unskilTul hand of the cpitomator. 

TRAXat.ATrON 

'*[Thc author says] that in Asia after tlic death of the king of the 
Medea, his sou Astyagt^ suct?eeiie<i to the throne. This prince, accord¬ 
ing to tnulidon, was tiie bravest after Arliakca. In his rdgti tliere 
occurred the great revolution, by which the supremacy passed from 
tlie ^[cde3 to the Persians, thri^ugh the following causes. 

% Iftin tii>w In lriiiAliitii»|; ihm of \lw /Vnicu inlo Kngliili for iht flrvt 

limt, unA^ tbo -tiimitlflji ol puj fljiti Friifc-wir A, Y. WilliuiLE JftckAoii^ to 

wkom 1 mu a 1»{> iiulobted for iiais^ au^i^^ioiiij kuiJ oritloiiniii t& to tho prci^nt 

p4p*T, 
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There was) u hiw etiioag the that any poor poreon who 

ehoTiId go to a wenlthy iruui arid give liiinself tjjt to he fed :ind clother!, 
ahoiilit Ijc considered the saoio as his slave; hiit if the iiiun who had 
tiikcii him did not furnish him siip[)ort, lie iviisiilbweii to go off to some 
one else. Xow Rccrtiil!i Ihjv immetl Cyrus, ii Mardmtd by mce, ciimc 
to one of the hiug’t? servants, who wns in charge of those who cleaned 
the palace. This Cyrus was the son of Atmdates/ who was n rubljer 
beciiuse of bis iwverty, and whoee wife, Cyrus's aioibcr, named Argostc, 
lived by tending goats, Cyrus lx>uni:l himsMilf over to the officer to 
receive supjKirt and used to clean tiie p:iLice and was a cnre* *ttther. 
The overseer therefore gave liim better clothes nn<l transferred 
him from those outside to those inside, wdio cleaned near the kings 
presence, and put him under their overseer. Tills man was severe and 
often whijujed Cyrus, who went over to the torch-bearer. I he latter 
w'as kind to him and brouglit lilni close to the king to be one of his 
torch-bearers. Gaining favour in tills position also, he ivas tmiisf erred 
to Artembares,* who wns chief of the cup-l>earers, atul who handed in 
person the cup to the king to drink.' Cyrus was heartily welcomed by 
him and was ordered to |x>iir wine for the king a tahle-coilipatiioiis. 

Jfot long after wards, R.S Artcmburcs was wiitchiiig Cyrus serve 
w'ith skill and alertness and present the cup in a graceful vvay,* the 

* MfcnliaciB sro bj Hewlotui, ni licinlf » liDteiAdie 

trite 0( Pet«kti*. Strmbd, (ktitr- lA- ^3. 6, following Nfarahum, tcniiA tha^m ttiMirikoi, 

' UUriElilktrK'p hMtIipUhS^ thmd eut af MuJii und Pontlalit. Ilia liindK^Tti 

CJermui OHcutjjijitt hi>weirar, Di? /Cf^Vut iu 

mvtnthttml, 6. ItKiolizoK Ihfl Btqifj ill llio nOrtU of Lriui aott wnill*! ic(Eihtiff tbeta 

MariiimiA witfa iKt AiiiJirtliAiia iiM,r the Ci^piiliL Ft^f lha attu-iii'iii of tbo Uiiar, Aii^reu 
tn Pauijr-i- a, R^ahtKychitijfdii^t 1 . 1 f . 

■ Ilia ifa- liiia iiora ImL effpwht'no the correct feirm MrailrtHi, 

tba dji^acAlion ol Uip hmmp, * ^irt-ulTen*, comi^ns lu S^tuni^tthu^hf 

|p. 4&, Btrkbo mohcR the iolo^^lin^ rtitemcnltv 3- tliflt tlis orijrinil luitdfl 

nf Cjmi hiuiiclf wa« Nicfllaiia hcfn imlircctly wIlIi C.fcKjii#, who da- 

cUit*, 33 o^. GUmore. p. m that C|rua wo cot rutiitecl lo b/ 

tica ol bloo^ 

* l£i Maredjfjtua, UltU 1. 114-110, the ii*nse ArtSinWe* ii girca to tbe Mbar of 
Ibfl bojr whom ihc youthful Cynis 

* On tbfi ii2Hr of winn Atiiotig tbo flucicnt IVniMua, aw the bmehurB bj J.J. 3IadJ, 

nS'iw? Me jHridof /Vrfwjfp^ Boitibij, ltB& 

p The U±tgi4iiLgr'of ihS# pujUAga HKitma clmely with Xaliop^iOhi 
wheta Aatjajeo t»yt tif Mi cuiihciror ^ku: * Do fm ttyl tee projwtly aod gncefuUy 
be poun out my wiett V* Cynu thija, XAnopliou c^utwiupft^ t^K3l^ thu nup^ nuRiud it, aud ^aattkd 
hii ecruutoiiauoc lo grorcljr^ ami broagbt and prw cited the cup to Ma graodlaltior ro prottUy 
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king asked hiio where Llie youtli was from, rcmiirking how well he 
|)oured the wiue. Artembarea repUeLt: ‘ 0 ronster, he is your slave, 
a Persiim by mcc, o£ the Mardiaii tribe, atuI has given himself to me 
for the sake of hia support'. 

Artembarcs was an old nmn, and or» one occasion when he fell ill 
with a fever, he aakc<l the king to let him go home until he should 
recover. ‘ This youth', suid he, meiitionitig Cyrus, ‘ wlu>m you praise, 
will jjour wine iu oiy place, and 1, who am a eunuch, wilt adopt him 
as niy son, if you, hU uijuiter, should bcpleasiMl with him as cup-bearer.' 
Asty'nges appmved of tltis, and Artembarcs took his leave, after giving 
mail}' comnmndit to Cyrus, and allowing afection to him ns to a sou. 
So Cyrus stood at the king's side, giving him the cup and ponrlng 
wine by night and by day, and dUplnyed great modesty and 
niauliuc^/ Artembares died from his disease, buvi[^ previously 
atloptcd Cyrus, Astyages gave the entire estite of Artcinbares to him 
ns son and heir in addition to many other gifte. Cyrus was poiverful, 
and his uauio was spread abronrl everywhere. 

A sty ages liad a daughter of l>eautjru| person and noble character, 
whom he gave in nuirriago to Spitanw.a* the ,Median, with all Media 
as a dowry’, Cyrus sent for bis father Atnulates and bis mother 
Argoste from Murdia, and they cuue to him ui his high position.* 
HU inntlier narrated to him a dream tliat she luid while slecpiog in 
the temple during iier pregnancy, at the time when she was a goat-herd 
among the Mar'iians. * It seemeit to me', she said, * that when 1 
was pregnant with you, 0 Cyrus, I made so much urine tbut it was 
like the stream of u great river and overfloweti tlie whole of Asm and 


u to m§o,4 a aeli Linglitep to lib moilier Aail Artynge*', (t sMmi (ikclj that l<iioo1iiu« hu 
b«iM. iuflitoreed in hU Iwiguttge bj Xi'toiphon (ncc llttigr, Pit hyroM Snst und VfnramUtt, in 
S4. AituL Wi*t. ;u iPtfn, IOC (If8i) p tb» incldeut i« ig olonl^ eQ&uvo1«a with 

the a«ihenl egong of Uw nurntire tb«i wb oannot mcHL« ft to an nUeo wgroe. ll«tioe it it 
net itopfoliable that Xenophon borrowed in pmrt from CteniM, to Uunjiurdt miiottJnt in 
/‘Ai/ofojro*, 65. tte-SSi I'kiliiiiigui, BKjiiitttututiiaHtl. a 6l)3>{taD. 

» The origihtl htt tafj,nnitn(n nn^fiWau, * 6hKm«leHatiRi|]|; Gt«ek tipreuiaa, 
which IndicttM the good behiiHoin- of Cjriu in lit negatlre tad noiitlTe uueoU 
reft»Bct{reljr. 

• 'Ihe Mf. iitn hM fpiMlaant, liatBpfUmM (of. AroitoA ) it ninitioiiod tt 

the Mn in-bw of Airtfngw b/ Ctetut, A’/wj.wmI#, 38 (i). ei Oilmom, p. ti7. 

■ rbeteit hiiPe, dt h'tnH rp' dWJt mt^Mi wtj, hM ofl«» hvoa loipooted of b«kc 
wwTiipl. and th« aodeiuaUe htrahneu of tbo |ihM*e It probtbl/ dae b) the euitotottor'i 
ftbridgmtot. 
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rati down to the sea.* *' Cyriia'« fadierj liearingof tlie dream, told him 
to communicate it to tlie GhahJiuma in l-'abylon. Cyrus summoned 
the mo«t learned mnn amoit^ them ami related it to him; and he 
repU«l that the good fortune which was foretokened would be great 
and would bring him tlie IngheHt rank in A^ia, but that lie must keep 
the matter secret in order that Astynges might not htair^ * Otherwise’, 
said he, * he will kill most nusenihly both you and me, the interpreter 
of it/ So they ifwore to eaclj otlier time they would not reveal to 
anyone this great and siuguliu* vision. Thereafter Cyrus, increasing 
in influence, made his fatlier satmp of the Persians and his mother the 
foremost of the Persian women in wealth and power. 

Among the enemies of the king at tliat time tverethe KadusLans, * 
whose comtitHiider, Onapiicrnee/ was false to hU [leople and took tiie 
part of the king. Through a messenger he nskc^l him for a trustworthy 
man willj whom he might armnge tiie details of the betrayal. Aslyages 
des|>utched Cyrus to help in effecting the whole sclicmc, and ajipoiuted 
the fortieth day thereafter for ills return to Ekbataua. Tiie interpreter 
of the clream also enoounged him to go to the Kadusiaiis iinrl inspired 
him with coniidence. Cyrus, having a ndtile and as lilting nature^ 
conceived tlie idea that he ought, with Goil's help, to ruake the PersiMUi 
revolt and try to de|K>sa Astyages, relying ou the Babyloukn as best 
uuderafunding the will of heaven. Etcli tlicn roused the otlier’n 
courage, the Babylonkn by telluig Cyrus that he was marked by fate 
to overtfirow Astyages and seiKe tiis kingdom, iidiling that be himself 
was the beet judge of this. Cyrus la turn promised the Ikibylonian 
that if these thiugs came true, and be ahcmld become king, he would 
bestow great rewards upon bim. He also had in mind how Arhukes 
had previously deposed Sardatiapallos* and seized the throne. * And 
jet', he thought, ‘ the Modes, on whom lie relied, are no braver than 
the Peraiaua, nor vvus Arbakes more sagadou-s than I am; and fate and 
fortune beckon me on, just ns they did him.’ 

« Cijfnplir-i Xhn aiiii^LaT (treAm of lu relatfld bj LLtfitHtotni^ I. LOT 

• Th* Kfttluilnai wnfi? a tribe on the foiilh AttarQ of the CmpIaii> cL Slraho, Gtetfffr. 

IL 8^ I Add IL S, &, Ihtlr eninltf to the !■ tneotiwned by liiorlortli Sfcnlof^ 

y/iif. 2. e, to « (krir^l from 

• Old • wintnnjg cf. J13^, p, iS;L 

• 'J’he Lk^gtuiiiify Account of the uterthruv of tho AAsyliAu empire by tho McdeA, 
which 11 refernHl t« her*, U ftiiind in Diudiiriif Sicalas, llitL 3. Sl-'ia ; Athemieiiiu 

Li 3^S; Nicol&ije, FmifmfnlM, 8 and 0^ ed. MUUor, FMG. 3, 3&T-3SD« wUmo 
in Gilmore^ IVtrp/ikr^tc if pp, 79^81. 
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W'liGii Cynts, busy 'vitli tbcse thoughts, ratchod the territory 
of the Kiidt]siau.H, he chanced to meet u man showing tlie marha of 
the lash aud earning uumure out in a basket. Taking this circum* * 
atann: as an omen, he ctJiiimiitii rated it to the Baby Ionian, who bade 
liim ask wbo the uuui was and o£ wLuit iiaiioiiuJity, To bis questions 
the man retilied that be wtw a Peraiiui, immed Hoibnras,* Cyras 
was gi'cntly delighted ; for * Idoibaros * is equivalent to * hringer oE 
good tidings * in the Greek language * The Babylonian said to 
Uyrus that tJie other tokeua aliso were very hivonible, because the 
UUUI was u (*ersjflii and hia fellow-couiitrymuti, aud was carrying 
horses* manure, wiiich betokeiiGil wealth and {lower, os the name also 
signified*. Cyrus at once took the mau witli him and liade him 
remain in his aerviec, to w'UicIi (U'opusal Hoilmras consented/ 

Thereafter ilyrtw aiuic to Omqihernee among the Kadutshins, 
exchanged pledges with regunl to the luitruj'al, and turned back to 
Media. He lioiiored Hoibatiis with the [U'eseiit of a horae, a Persian 
robe* and a retinue^ mid kept him near his tjcnaon, observing that he 
bad goo«i judgment, and beenuKe he was vtrgctl by the Babylonian to 

* II1L9 l|qfbiT^+ jk^cntLiii}< CfDftiaA, pji importimt fvi I11 ihn Ut#r hUtoij 

of Cjni*, ct ^VfljjwrpiU, 33 {-Jj, 36 t®i)j fd ftp, ]|«rodotui, 

faow^tTf 3 . S3 ^§7^ ft|Tplioi Xhs itame to tht groom who by & eltfcr RBSuted 

JJonui to win tins UiTCjincrp 

* Titia ctyiuok^y, 'xMnh n^cnifl \a be genubie, potutii to ui Old FvPsl&iu - 

3ifiYi| Sirit Muquftfdll, (L 636, wha expluGA thi» nniucmJ for 

IV [3^ whiLih ie r^'^KU.Iitrliy rv|jfrBetktod [b Gi^rk by d or tn/-, u the r^ult ol rhjyg,uizi 

■ llierc b& bov% ^ fabcicd aottocctioo betweeo (OJd ForiiftQ 

A’wmcA) %ud tliw Qrciik ^p| ^itlrvjMr, ^pewtr'* 

* C^mpAre itittlniiA. Ph^Uifj^cx, 1. 6. In WaUoii^t tnbiLitioii, p. Sp 

Bohn’i ClwioftI Libiery^ LoDdon^ 1M3| vhioh li hive rcviibd im icqordincb with the 
i:llitJou <if the tell hj Rlkhlp I'he readi: ■Cyniip After readixiif the 

letter [ of LIATpgtiJ ]. mm eAhbrtcd 'm « dr»im to nuke the pnttie NttcMipt; hot wie aim 
tujiaeiiLftheil to lukq tJtc fltni tiijui tliat het iliould an the foilowin^ diy^ m a dd^q- 

pobiub 111 hii enterprue. Coiubiencitig hia joniney to the country^ aceordingly,^ before it 
wna byhe, he met n plate babaed byhateii, tiomiOff from the £^Te~hoaie €f a certain Mvde^ 
Uivihg qaeetioned hUii m to hla blrthpbQe, mid lieariny thit he wai hqra in FerAUi he 
knocked oQ hlA fettcre^ took liim with him m hbi compAnion. ud returned to Pumpolia,* 

* These wnto mnaag the euAtouary proaeiiti yivnu by iha Peralati king^p effpeciidly 

thn lu-cAlLrd klefliaii or PerKliii *fobc^ GOneettiiiiK which ice Bemdultti^ liiM* 3. 64; 
Xenophottp I, 3. ^7| aiwl Cj^ruj.ffTfrfV, I, 3 . 3, Flic cuifob^ iliU ohlafUA In Fema, 

where tho t7>f7*Pi4 or rube of lionorj Ln yiven by the Shah to hia yavettiufo i>r athm ai a 
preaent of dlatinclien; nj^ 3. G, WiliOiip fWiraif U/t umf p £i14^^ke1r Vork^ 1S96| 

Uorier^ 4 ihoiogh 7, Londoni 
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bilk with binu Then, through h&vmg him a comjxiiiion, he 
gnidiutlly miide him an advificr alfio. 

On a certain occiision Cjrne came to a|>eak of how lie grieved to 
see the Pcrelima oj>tireescd by the Metleu^ luid that too when they were 
not natnrally iafcHor> Hoil>ftmif answered : ' Why, Cyrus, tliere is 
at present no man who is great boUi in cliuiiu’ter jtrul in resolve, who 
would be willing to stop the iledcs from aswiinvin" to rule over tlieir 
bettera,* Cyrus said * ‘How is it, HoilKtrnx, that there is none ? * 
* There is one perhaps, hut like a coward he gives way to faint* 
bearteiliicss, which prevents liim from doing anj-thing, although he 
could.' Cyrus to test him asked : ‘ But if n daring man should 
arise, how could he bring this almut ?’ He rej>lie>il: ' First by 
winning over the Kndusians, who are willing ; for they like the 
Persians, and dioronghly hate the Wedes ; then also by rousing the 
courage of the Persians and putting them under arms. 1 here are 
about four hundred tliousund of Lhem, ami they would gladly 
volunteer on account of their suSerings under tlto Heduin rule. 
Their country also is very well uthipbal for tlic attempt, as it ia 
rocky and tnotinuinous^ and tf the Medcs should wish to.march 
against it, they would come off bully.' Cyrus asked ; ‘ If a mou 
should arise to do this, would you share the risk with him 7’ ‘ Would 
to Zeus,* answered he, ‘ tliat you above nil might be the man to make 
the attempt, since your father rules over the Persuitis, and you 
ymurself hai e the most secure ixjsition* and the greatest power; 
otherw'ise let it be whoever it may.' 

Thereupon Cyrus revejded to him the iriiole scheme and took 
him fts adviser, seeing tliat !ie was a man of senue and courage, and 
that he luid centereil all liis hopes in him. Iloihama approved and 
mged liim ou and suggested g^xal ideas, that he ouglit to send to hU 
father, Atmdates, ami bid liim arm the Persians, that they might be 
ready ostensibly for the king to use agaiust the Kndiisiaus, but in 
reality for a revolt. Furlhermore, that he should ask Astyages for 
time and go himself to Persia, as if to offer votive f^erifices in behalf 
of the king and dm king's safety a.^ well as in belndf of his own 
father, who was suffering from a dieeasc, ‘ If you bring this about', 

1 AcconlinK to ffrvM iar fhmM^ 0^ the l£i, 

■ So of tli0 i^Ll hi f«a:lur0il^ hiit tli: iK^wi «v^t|czi«e4 

of being corrupt 
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Hoibams added, * * jou must lioldly ntulcrtukc the whole enterprise. 
Surely. Cyrus, for one who h nttciuptuig great clced^i, there is 
notbmg dreadful In risk mg one*s life and in suffering, if needs be, 
the fate that awaits him even if he should do nntliiiig.* Cyrus was 
pleased with the high spirit tiud at the tltae, by w'ay of 

eacoumgemeut, narrateil Ills laother’s dreiiin and the iiiterpretatton 
given by the Babylonian. TherenjioLL the teen Ilolhiinijft spurred 
him on all the more and urgeil him to keep wnteb over the 
Babylonian, in order that he might not tell the dream lo the king, 
if, indeal, Cyrus would not yield to killing him, as was best Cjruii 
repUe<l : * 'J hat would be an aboiiiinable thing/ 

From this time forth, both Holluiraa and the Babyl'udan ate 
with Cyrus and w*erc elose to him. The Perslnn, fearing that the 
Bab 3 'loniiii would itifonn Astyages a1x>ui the dresm, pretended that 
he was going at night to perform a saerifice to the moon after tlie 
custom of Ills eoiiiiiry* and asked Cyrus for Dhladous, wine, Bervmtts, 
nigs, and tlie Other things that were needed. He also re^^uested 
Cyrus to order the attendants to do his bidding, 9o Cyrus gave the 
orders, but lUd not take ]rart in the sacrifice through the contrivance 
of Hoibanut* The latter made read^^ at night among other things 
thick mattresses on xvhJch they were to feast, and he dug a very deep 
pit in his tent. When he had made his preiKiratioos and Iiad 
feasted the Babylixuan and made him drunk, he spread ft bed for 
bim over the pit and pushed him into it as soon ns be had Inin down. 
He also cast his* servant in along with him. 

At daybreak, when C 3 'rns broke camp, Hoiban^ journeyed in 
hiti company. After they hud proceeded a short distance, Cyrus 
missed the man. HoihnnLs at first said that he bad left him behind 
sleeping off the effects of drink ; but litiullv*, when (.' 3 'rus showed 
anger, ho made known the truth, that he hud kiUed him, since only 
in this way did lie see any hope of safety for Cyrus and the Ifttter'a 
children, Cyrus was deeply^ grieved nt what had been done and 
liccamc still more incensed, ao that he would no longer admit Qoibaraa 
to his presence ; but nfterwiirds be changed his mind and received 

» For Xq mMn In IrmiSim relLgioOi lee y*»ht “ and the MIh 

ed Dfckallap or Zyr^^rtwt Lhmnktt t*I^ Rf^Ulr Vork^p Cf. iJu 

it«iEAOD^ Omttdr^ Intn^ Phiiot* E+ €l3L 

* Probahilj tbs refffnanca htn U to thfl nfnrp&t of %ht Babylouko, hul Xht 
wntira biM bofln lo mueb abridged ii Lhu point ibat tUa dctniii eumot be mada 
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him, tilting Lira ua his ailsnser in itie [iluiis he ImJ jJrtsitly formed. 
When t!ie wi£e of the Bnhjloiiian inqmrefl about her husband, ho‘ 
fluid tliut tlic mun hud Wti killed by robbers, and that he himself 
had buried him. 

After this, when Cyrus imd arrived at the court, Holljaras 
renewed his proiiosnls and urged him to carry out the plans on 
which they had alreiv<ly decided; namely, to send bo I'erain and 
put those of suitable age under arms, and also to nsk Astyages to 
give Cyrus some days’ leave that he might offer the siacridccs and 
tend his sick father. Cyrus assented and, the arras being now rjady, 
asked the king’s permission for bis journey to retain, in order that 
he might offer sacrifice for him and at the same time see his own 
father, who was in poor health. The king, htiwever, out o£ his 
hking for Cyrus, wished to keep him near and would nut grant his 
refjueat, Cyrus nma disheartened nnfl declared to Hoibaras that he 
had failed. Hollioras encoumged him and told him to ask for the 
same tiling after ati interval of a few days, and tliat he veould obtain 
it. Mean while he ought to serve the king eveu more zeidously than 
before, luvd when he should make bis ret^uest, he must do it through 
someone ehe and not in person, 

Cyrufl then went buck to the court and entreated the most truste<l 
eunuch to ask the king at the right time for the leave of absence. 
So, seeing the king on one occaaion dis|xjrting himself and carousing 
deeply, he nodded to the eunuch to nddreiHs him tlms : * Your slave 

Cyrus aaks you bo allow him to offer the sacrifices he once vowed 
iu your behalf so that you might ba gracious towards him, and 
at the same time to care for his sick father.^ Astyages cal fed Cyrus 
and with a smile gave him the term of five months, but directed him 
to return in the ifixth. Cyrus, making obeisance, appointed Tiridates* 
as cup-bearer to the king in, his place, until ho should return. Ho 
came in great joy to Hoibams, who told him to get bigether Ms 
servants niid set out at once. By taking charge himself he made 
everything ready during the night, and at dawn they started on their 
journey to Persia . 

The wife oE the Babylonian who had interpreted the dream for 
Cyrus had heard from her husband in hia lifetime about the vision. 


^ ii mwit 

i Tldfl penaD is ni^t i40Ektknfl4 el»irberi$, 
60 
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whick Cyrits had oommujiicated to bitn. After hb denth she had 
married hb brother^ luul that snnic n)"ht» while resting with her 
hnsbaml, heard rroii'i him that Cvnis. who bad t)ecoiiie a great 
persouage, had left fur Persia. She thcreiii>on narratetl to him 
the dream aud her hiii^bind’s interpretation of it, that Cyrus would 
be king of the PersiajiB, At flayl>reak the mau came ([uictly to 
Astyagos and, hii’vlug sought an atnUenoe through acuimch, disclosed 
the whole mutter, saying tlwt he had heard from lib wife tlmt 
the ilivincr now dead lianl <lcclaretl to Cyrus tliat Eie would be king 
according to his vision, and it mu on this necouiit that Cyrus had 
just left for Persia. 'I'he man sidd thiit he had recently heard this 
himself from his wife, and gave a deiir account t>f tdl the details 
of the dream and the interpretation.^ Astyages in great anxiety 
asked the Bithylonian what ought to be done. He replied: to kill 
Cyrua immediately on his return, and that this was the only safe 
course. 

After dismisslug thci Babylonian, A sty ages gave further thought 
to his words. Towards evening, w'hile drinking, he summoned his 
concubines svho were dancers aud players on the Into. One of these 
in her song said thus; ^ The lion vvhen he had the IxMir in his t^wer 
let him go to his luir, where he will grow more powerful and give him 
much trouble and in the end, though he is the weaker, he will over* 
come the stronger."* Astyage-s took the words of the song to heart 
tin applying to himself, and irnmetllately dispiitebed three hundred 
horsemen after CyrtiF:, with orders to call him back, and if he should 
not follow them, to cut off his head and bring it. 

i &t TPAiyoff liK# thp iikt^rprctAtipit', for th« Mb. 

^oF till! oraoleV 

M Cpai[»r« pArolkl pF Dliipn, m. hlAtoriui pf the Feiirth ceninrf" B., C^i 

urhleb b lo Art impNirfAct qiicitAUoa bj Ailivofetu, ]4. 3^1 (elsp 

iH Mun^r, FliO, 2. FollsifrA : ^Tlio corUJinlj foreuw tlte brmr^ry of 

lliB Fir«t and hi* dotnin^ wir witb kMiyagaa^ For, lyi he [ Min^m ] eiye^ vhdii C/fitA 
pertaiHion for hw ^urnc^jr ip Pdribi (lie hikd preriouiljf la domtanud of hlc 
[i. e. Atftjugea’] Ataff-beerc^ vnd nfterwiinli of the faen-M-iniiB) and w&nt as 

AitjifeA WAS fultlag wiib hin frii£id% Andrei, who wm the rcnow-aeii ol hii liug^rs, 
wai diJUd ta and eang the cnitPnurf At the alw he uid tbit i bputp fitrcer 

thjko a wild hoar, hid bs^a Ut locisd In the and l| it beeime mifaer of th« 

placaa mond aUoat, It wmh[ loon fiifhl with euw s^uii ^rvH a-iunbori- V^hen Aitya^es 
aik«d what lart of beast U bo mid il Wwt Cyrni the Penisn. 8o Astys^ thoogbl 
ib< iinpleiocki of th^ linger ojfredi la-l seat for [Cyrni]^ b^t ao^ouipLiihdd anthlni^* 
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Tlic men set out tmil, tlmy cuiue to CyruBi gave him the 
message from Astyage^. But be^ like a qaick-witted man, or iierhaps 
at the suggest!ou of Hoihaiu^, replied: * Why slioald 1 tiotgo when 
iny imister smamoiis me ? But now take diinier, and early in the 
morning we ^rill go to him.* TJiie men approved this plaii> Cyrus, after 
the Persian ftiaJiion, had a iiuuitier of eacriGcial victims luid entde 
iioasted and carvtal, and proceeded to feast the soldiers mid to nuike 
them drunk. Previously, however, he had dispatched a messenger to 
huj father to tell him to send one thomyuid liorscmeii mid five Lhonsaml 
foot soldiers to Hyrba, another* city, whicli Lvy on tlielincuf marcli. 
He ordered him to put the rest of tiic Pereiatis under arms at once, 
declaring that tliis was the king's command j for he did not disclose 
the actual reasuii. After the baiitpict, when the soldiers had gone to 
sleep, ha himself and Hoibiiras mounted their horses just as they 
were, rodcotf, and cauie to llyrba while it was yet night. Cyrus 
annet:l the i^ople and drew up the troops tlint had come Cn>iJi tii» 
father in battle array, Likbig his own [losldou on the riglit and 
Btationing Hoi bams on tire left. 

Mciuiwhile those who had come from Astyoges in the morning 
recovered from the effects of the wine, and, rccogitisiug whnt had 
happened, pursued Cyrus. They reachcti Hyrba and, finding him with 
bis forces marshalled, they joined battle. Then for the first time 
Cyrus dispbtyed his gretit bravery and with the help of tliree * Persians 
slew about two hundred and fifty of the liorscuivn. The reu^aindcr 
esatped to tlie king and brought him word of the d'lsaster. Then, 
snutiiig his thigh, he esclaiiiied : * x\h me ! how often htive I recog¬ 
nized that one ought not bo <lo good to the base, aud yet I am caught 
by fair words, in that f took Cyrus, a Mimlian, from many ills* and 
made him such a plague to myself 1 But now he shall not rejoice in 
that which he desires.’ 

» Mu. 1*^ ^fkr^irt Thin Ftfraiim town wfme not to bo niDtitidiiifd 

eUowhore Ln Grook llturatorfl, wicl ll»; oinxiu 1i perhflfiA cornipt, ^iTio word * oilier*, 

iiiiko« no veofkfl na ibe but msi/ Imre fiiU4!zi outp MdHer oonjectunMl 

HoraWd, in hiii jirllolii In 

8. irIendBei (p, 23) HjrW irlth iho uiocUm towu Dobbld, twontj-firo tDili** north ol 
UuT^Uiib. 

* Su the MnL>aud inwow of tUo gqueraHy rouinutta olmraotcr of the namitire, tli« 
dlfcpuritj of nimibfsn li not a ground for i|Ue«tioiiiiig ibo text. 

■ [EiBtoikd of iHpffdn of the Mi, Uiikdorf waidd road rathnr jilimiibly 

iutiwif" A Tile gwkUhcrd^ 
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Thei^^upon Astyages Huiumouefl his genemls at once and ordered 
them to muster their forces. When tliere had hcen assembled one 
million loot-wUdiers, two hundred thousand horsemen, and three 
thousand war-chariots, he marched against Persda. But there an 
ofiposing army had already been raised by Atradatee, who was in the 
plot. This tore* consisted of three hundretl tliousand light-armed 
men, fifty thousand horsemen, and one hundred scytlie-bearingchariots. 
When the troops had been gathered together, Cyrus made an address 
to them, , . 

Therenpon both Cynis liimselE and his father drew up thdr army 
iLud appointed as general the shrewd and energetic Hoibaras. He 
occupied the narrow [jasses and the highest mauutatns with garrisons, 
transfevred the body of the iieople from the unfortified towns to those 
that were WBll-wiUlcd, and buUt forts where there vm occasion. Not 
long afterwards, Astyiiges came with his arjny and burnt the deserted 
to was. He sen t messe ngeni> to Gy r us and to A tradatos, hts father, 
uttering many threats and taiiiitlng them with their former beggary, 
and he ordered them to come back to him, as he would merely chain 
them with heavy tetters, * If you wait to be captured’, he added 
* you shall perish most miaembly/ Cyrus replied : ’ It see ms, 

Astyuges, that you do not recogoite the ]>ower of the gods, since you 
are unaware that it is by them that we goat-herila have been impelled 
to litis undertaking, which we shtdl pursue to the very end. For 
yourself, inasmuch as you treated ua well, we give you this ndvice, that 
if the gods will put it into your mind, you lead away your troops and 
leave the PersKins, who are better men Ilian the Medea, in pnescaaion 
of their freedom, lest in trjdng to enslave them you lose the rest of 
your atilijects/ 

Such ivas the reply that tlie mesaenger brought hack . Astyages 
in rage Wl his troopa out to battle and drew them up in line, taking 
a oonspicuovis scat on an omitieuce with a bodyguard of twenty thou¬ 
sand men aljout him.' Cyrus in his turn advanced, having put 
AtnihitCB in command of the right wing and Hoibams in charge of 
the left, while he liimself with the bnivest of the Persiaus was in the 

-r Th» hiifl huwibTu^w KKTfill KS ’1^’ OKStlHiOaiUN. ■ \wk fat the 

«gnii»tieUoii in tie cheptef on fluTungiit. U, ■ rtfereede to eanUicr diriidoft al the BU~ 
f<triew( 

1 Se »t the bfcttlfl ijf Selemi* XwSim watfhed tie doalcit from m elcv««d poditiw; 
Ad AdstHflu#. Pii4hm, 4CI1.W7; Befo4otojs IIi>U ». 00: Pln(«roi. t '3. 
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centre* A fiert’e tin tile ensued, in wlibb Cyrna lunl the i'ei>t uf ilic 
pBr:»iuuij kUlwl giijnt luimbei's, so tliiit A^tyugei^, fteate<:l on bis throne, 
exeliutiled in indigiifitloii ; * (jut u|Km tliuae terebintli-^ting^ I er- 

Biatw, wlmt bnive dmh they nceoinplUh !' He tbereujxni sent to bb 
genoralB uiul thrcntened them witli ivlint ivouUl biij>(^eii to them unletja 
they overtMiiie their antagotiisb.* 

The Peraiftiis sueeimilled the nunilierii of the erietny, aa one 
body after another odvanoed, aud brciikiiig their Hue, they recreited to 
the city in front of which they "were fighting. When they iverc iiifiide, 
Cyrus* and Hoibaius cnoouraged them by showing that they hud 
killed greater nnnibera than the enemy had killed, and advbeil them to 
send the women and children to the lofty moiintulu of Pissargachii* 
and to sally forth themselves on the morrow and make their victory 
complete. Dciith awaited them nil if they were defeated; it would 
therefore be better to meet it, if needs be, in the hour of victory after 
they had freed ibeir country. 

At these words, all were filled with anger and liatrcd towatib the 
Medea and, opening the gates, they sallied forth ut dawn under the 
lead of Cyrus and Hoibanw, wljtle Atnidatos and the old men defeiid- 
e<l the wall. The pbtikuxcs of Asty-igcs advanced to meet them in 
full force with both infantry and cavalry. Wiiile iJicy were fighting, 
mie huiidretl thousand men juatle a fiimk movement, as Aaiytigtsa had 
ordered, and look the city, Ainidates, who hml wcelveti inatiy 
woumb, was brought to the king. Meanwhile Cyrus’s men, after ton- 
tenduig nobly, fled to Ptuiiirgadai, where tjieir wives and cbildren were. 

Astyuges, when Cyrus’s father win^ brought to him, said: 

‘ So. you excellent satrap of mine, wlioin I bojiunreil, ihb b the thanks 
ti^rclTinth 'V9 ineAT)t hot? pitbfer Ihtr hn\t of ifrfhiaihuM {» Helm, 

vtmi/JnH^hirrr iM ikr*m iiHw *3+ 7^11. 418^ Igfii), ot 

pcrliApB tbe fruit of lU pUt-wko nut. Ilia ujunJ tjrefrfc umim for Mb is 

itself pftibaljlr • Periiaii word ; Bee pp. 114. 6^?^ ft howeir«r, 

Ituoirii sbo BJI or t^riAitiihot (.UhoiisSiEi^n D 14 81), and weim to he 

msBUotifd iindflr tldsnaiiioby -4. 4 7, s* growioir ifl 

BattHa^ Tim Parvisii cualum of ^ refcriTied }}f Sl^alw, 16.41* i%% 

PlulATch, JTfn/uiVJ--, e 3 [whvm tlio old traiwlatora fonder inoomcollj * lHf|wRlinrt *> ; nud 

W AeHiinnt. I'itupsi S. 30* . , ^ ^ ^ j 

^ Uliidnmi, in n Trs^iueni, tf. n» mention* llm WireHtj nf Astjagas to wnids 

Ills troopi niter therr dcfeitt. i. 

■ Pi^jafgiwlsi is m fnot iituntod in n plniii^ ntid tha lurronodm^ WUs onu hnrdly be 

tjAlled ‘ loflj niouiiilai&sSon JiokMQp pemio iiiH^ Frtrjtwfi pp. iit)-3S0j 5"ow York 
IS|06 I nntl llefsfeld in /TtiV*,, 6i 1-3&- 
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that you atid^our son have reiideretl mtf,’ Tlie oh.l tiuin, widi Iiw 
last brcjidi, ro]tiie(l: ‘ Master, I do not know which of the gf)ds 
brought this uiadne^ on tny son , but do not you maltreat mo, £or 
as r ant now, I shall soon bnwthe my last.’ The king took pity 
cm him and said ; * L will therefore not tnaltrijat you, for L know 

that if your sou liad listtned to you, he wcmld not have acted thus; 
Olid 1 will even giv'e ordera that you receive t>uriul,^ since you did 
not abare this niadness with him/ So Atradates, who died shortly 
afterwards, received honoi able burial in due forui, 

Astyages advanced upon Piisargatlai through namow jxisses. On 
either side were smooth rocks and rugged mul lofty mountains,* The 
Way through tlio pass between w'as blocked by iloiboras with ten 
thousand heavy'uruiud men, so that there was no hoiie of getting 
dirougb. Astyages, recognizing the situation, ordei'ed one hundred 
thousand men to make u flank movement around the mountain. These 
found a ivay of ascent and climlied up and seized tlie heights. Hoiba" 
ms Hud Cyrus fled by night with their entire force to another mountain, 
w'hieh Tvas lower than the former, Tlic army of Aatyages, which 
wuii already betweeu the mountains, followed in pursuit upon their 
track. 

Thereupon the army of Astyoges advanced imd ascended the 
mountain, which had clilla on every aide and was covered with 
woods and vvild olive groves*. Here they fought with courage, but 
tlic Peniiaiia showed the greater valor. Cyrus charged on one wing 
and Hoibarns on tbo otiier, bidding them remember their children 
and wives and aged fathers and mothcru, wdiom It would be a disgrace 
to leave for the Medes to slaughter and dishonor. On hearing these 
words, they took heart and rushed down w'ith a shout, and by burUng 
immense stones in the absence of weapons, they drove the enemy 
down froui the mountain. 

It happened by some chance that Cyrus came to his fatlicr’s 
bouse, where he had dwelt as gORt*heid when he was little. There 
he offered a sacrifice of wheat flour, kindling a fire with cypress-wood 

I ‘rhe Oraak word » bnkd eDonyh^to rsfor to Wf aw at tbe miouj 

tuodw of dl»po*iiig of th« du&d whiflli wtrt lt» tue uiwSet dts ialajHiiityiiHi Woga; of, 

^ 1 3i 7D3»?0G. 

t Tbti pAu from tIhiK uQTlh, whiflh ^oulil biiTe tutcwd, U 

biH not. BO dUneuii m NicKklii.iji nut. J54» jAokBQOa 

4 Tben billA ut now qnito troiflfiBB. 
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nnfl laurel,^ like a man worn out anil without rcsfuii'oe. Immediately 
it lightened and thundered on the right. Cyrus prostrated himself, 
and f>orne birds of gooil omen, wlik'h lighted on the house, indicated 
to him that he should go to Pasargadai. 

After [ the Persiims ] had taken their dinner, they slept on the 
inountniii, and next day, relying on the oincns, they came down to 
meet the enemy, wlio were already cliinbing the mountain, and 
they fought manfully for a long time. .‘Vstvage^f posted fifty thousand 
men at the l>a6e c»f the mountain and eominfUide<l tlicm to kill those 
who feared the aseent or who fled down agsilii. So, forced hy ne* 
ccssity, the Medes and their allies came up against the Persians, The 
latter, peldlng to numWrs, lied to the anmiiiit of the mountain, where 
♦he women were. These drew up their clothes mid cried out: ‘ You 
coward^ where are you running to ? Is it till you go into the 
]>laee from which yon were horn ? ^ (On this account, whenever the 

1 Cmupakre Strnbo** dT tlie iMfillces of thu Perninn^ in 

trinaktioo. 3.l3rj-l^l7, Bi*ha'a Cjlnraicriil Librai-f, E < 001011 , ISA7, I to : * Bat It 

11 t* iffl pd^I vnter ihut th^j offtir spcrirtct?, “Hiej throw Mpon iho firo dry 

wood without tbu bur It, And o^or U; ihay thiaii pour olJ upon and 

hghl h bfilow;thpy do not Mow thl^ finmv with tholr Lmlh, bnt fan it; Ihom] who 
haire blown the fUmp with thdr breinh, or thrown anj dufcl thing nr dirt upon the firo^ anj 
pot to (bsath.^ 

^ They iMorihOfl to vaiiat hy going to u IMlc, tivmr^ or lonntain ; hnvliig dug a pit, ihi^y 
^tighter the ricttui orer It, tAking onro tbnt non# of lliE wAtcr near he tpnailod with 
htowl, Mil thiu be polluted. They then Ifry the tn order upon myrtle or E a ti r e 1 
hranebM; the hEegi tonoh it with iknder twfgi, aisd niHke itieantnilonA, poutjiig oil misted 
wBb milk And honty not into ihefirc, onf into ih« water, hnt npoo the wiTth, They eon- 
tintie Iheli- mramtatinisA for A long tinmr boldiug to the hninla 1 bnodk of ilendor tamAiijik 
iwign/ (F{ilooi>er incorfetilly tfanelate# rJiaUMu uturtkltiin u * myrtle rod*\) 

1 We poaseM throe other rooohdIi of the deciiive haitlo between Cyrua And 
Aatyi^gen^ i£i ail of wblcb the iiidiUnt of the Persbin women hviA premineot plaoe nnd 14 
related In almoat the words of NkMAiia. 

Jimtinni,L B, lO'lftp givei the fulled iiccotint^ end Piifen to the 
BQYsro meiflnrei uf I quote the pistn^i^ in WAiacink tranifulion, p, 9, w rallom : 

“ A«tyiige«, heAring of thii occnrrtnoe [the treaclitry of HarpApipi^]^ dolleotlug tronpA 
from aU qnarten^ marched agaiiirt the PeneUn« ill imrAon^ IfAving tjgoToyaly ri^tipwed tho 
eonteat^ ho pojited port of hUmrmy, while hfa men were lighHug. in tholr rtfar, am! ordered 
tliAl thoae who tnnied book ehoulii be drirm on ihe enemy with the point of Uio aword; 
teUingthem that, uidoAi they conqnetod, thoy woEitd dailmenin their iw not legs atout 
than Ihoeeiu 1bMr front; And tbry were tbereforn to ooDAidET whether iheiy would penotmte 
the one body by floelng^ or Une other body hy fighling. Id conaeiptEUce of tfala obligBrtQQ 
to bghb great tkpini and vigor wam inbued inTohiN anny/ 

* A 9 the PeriiintreD|rt, therefore^ were drireii back, and were gradnilJy retiring^ their 
mothers mad wivea ran to Eaeet thaeii^ and besought Ihriu to return to the £l#ld. While they 
besttatud, they took up Lhelr garni^uts^ and aho rol the n the leeret paru of thetr penoui^ 
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Perainn king comes to Pasiirgndiii, he presents gold to the Perabn 
women, giving cfich of them thec/piEwdent of twenty Attic drachmaa,)' 
Put to Ebiunc hy whiit they fiaw nnd he.irtl, the Persinns turned 
Imck upon the eiioiiiy, nml innking an ussuutt witlt one dfisb, they 
drove them from tlie moimtain and tilled not less than sixty thousund. 
In spite of nil ilmt, Astynges did not deaittt from the siege* . , .* 

After mnay things had intervened, Cyrus went into the tent and 
silt on the throne of Astyngea nml took hh sceptre. The Persians 
luiiled him. fnid iloibaras put the klilaris* on him, siiying i ^ You are 

■tuning UiG-ni If ihifjr 'fro'ilid ili^rinlc biOk the ffrorabii tif lliair muthffn or tbtsir wivei. 
Ch«ckiHj wSih %hi^ tejiromsb, fhwjr r^tqmtjd ilio baUl^i iiwl, tnakiujf A tJgcfau* osMUlti 
frompelied ItiOM from wIiqeu thpj Imd Hnd ta fltia iii tliwir tkim/ 

Pltttmib* Tirlafr#, p. 240A (in fid, IkrwdfLkCfi, 2. SOfl^ 

Ijeipxijfp V6lrSI|, vmtf fsloi+lj' with Nifspliuik, lib rtfriiMa li «« foUowii: ^ Cjnit, ft/tisr 

lit* il]'9 pf tq ft^tu iCi-Hij If aid thd vtaS licfa^tdcl lu bdLtlli?^ 

Aa tbe i»:-d h\lo tbfi t\vt flEidui^ mO bl^o bebbd u alimnAt lo ^i^Mr iJong' 

with thtiin, thr wurati} tiwt thvm in ff^nnl of the city* naiiJuidt liftia^qp iheir olathei^ from 
ihcirlGwer jiArte £ * STmi grt'iutflat o# jill wht'rr ndr joa ranolng la ? Sarely yon 

QiiGikot io jour flijfUt ifo luto till* pluaop from wbicb jotl wtre boro, Jlie P«rttiiii% fietlia^ 
ihemeKl tbe iS^ht aud lha ft'oriLug anJ reproholliug diruualt'e** tarued abutlt acpf, ren«wiiig 
ihe Tontfid I he eoeniv^ Ueaaee a kv vm eAtabliAhiftl thst wben the kitijf entered tbo 
etty^ fr¥CFy woman ibaold a pleoa of gold, Tb^a law waa ttMulft bj Cjmi,' 

FoltHinoa^ Wtrelfttln wid Mi^Uitrr, 1, 4fl. Leiini^j^ Ibb?, tclla ihfl 

iile^ more btltfflj diua ^ *Tbe were engaged fo battle wftb the Medoii Cjroe 

WM* the loider of the Ftndtioe, Olliarea, ttk' aaimji of Cytoip i^urtKl to totreat, and all the 
PeraianR under hte comojikiMl with Uim. Them tbt *i*o womeo^ qi,tt!UQg the fogltlTta, 
drew ux> th«ir dreaaefl imf itid : ^ WhuTt'are jon difif mg? Afe yoiiaeatlifg to ts'^ler the 
plioe froxu whleh ,vdh came forth ¥ ' The women’'# apeech tnade ihe PetiJaol aftliamed, and^ 
retnrnlhf^ to the hattlu, they rontod the Jlcde*,* 

* Ttl* ctLitom ia altudi^l ia hj riutureht e. i *lau Xcmophotl, 

^ SU where It la lUld that Cjni^ ^r# *to all the Tertiaiiai botb men and 
womenp mjch iirtaenti m the liof^ allll EQnkrawhvn be comae loto reiiia,' Strabo, 

Ih- ^ B, eaja that *Cyrni bonorrd the Faiutj^gadal, bccaun# 1btrt^ he conqnered m the htuil 
battle Ai4ya#?rii I ho Alrde^ and tranRferrrd fo hliuMfilif the empire of Aeia/ 

4 A laoiiiia ta Indieated here hj ihe Ma note 5S41T15I K?C TO FBKf ANDRAOA- 
TIIEMATO^’ KAl STRAl'KOE3aATt>N, i.c> ' look for the ccnitiiniarioa lo the chapter* m 
Deetlit of BmTf^ and tteberabliip.' 

* The which la often lu-olbned hy the Orvek and Roman Uiitodan* m nae 

of the ittfliub dl OiieiiUl royalty, waa a high enpj wiikh only the king we* alkiwi-d to W#« 
upright, and whleb wenfCtrrotmdod by thri djadem, or Lend of Mae ami white, ^ oep«ci#lly 
Qaintu* Cnrtiue, Ait^. B- 3. 19. lu the preicnt paata|e, u often, It afronu to 
be not dUTerent from the tiuL, with which some ancient anthor* identified it; ef. Heey^ 
ehini, LrXMom^ a, ktrlnriJL Annthfif aud oerhcf form of the word La which U fdood 

io Ctefliee. Ffotfrjifiiil# Ti (iT), ed. Gilmore, It ia nuMt nataria to eoniieel it frith ihe 

Hebrew krtur, * crowo"* wMth, hoWGrUfi occura for the first time In tbs late book of Bather, 
L ] 1; 2, iTf d 6^ Ai H Ih there naed of the Perwao royal liead^drWt Gihnoiw, la hi# note 
upon the fcagment of Clciiaa dt«d abofCi and fogardc, ffcMXitaiefie dhhandht*ffrt^^ p, S07| 
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the rise of CYRtJS THE GREAT 

more worthy tluin AatjTiges to wear tlibt gives yoo tiiU 

privilege as a rewaril of your valor and orflaiu'^ that the Persians , 
shall rule over tlio Medes.' They carried off all the treasure to 
Pasarg<uLii under (he snjierviijiciii of Hiiiljsiriis mid the offieers whom he 
lind jvpiwiiited. The booty that the Fershins gained by going through 
the teuts of the private soldiers was Ukewise inuiicnHe. 

Widtiu a Uiort time the rumour was a|:ireij,d uljniad generally that 
As tj ages Iiad lieen defcutctl and hiul iled, and dial he had bocti de- 
privoil of his power by some god. Individuals ami nations laignti 
accordingly U) revolt. Fir«t Arhwynis*, die ruler of Hyrkituhi, eamo 
to Cyrus with on army o£ fifty thousatul .ind did homage, saying thnt 
lioih this force and another mueb greater were really at Ids eommand. 
The rulers of Parthyma, of the Sstkai, of Baktria, came next, and then 
all the rest, each eager to get the start of the odier, until Asiyagcs was 
finally left with only a few oompaiiiouii. He was itttneked shortly 
afterwards b^' CjTUii, who easily worsted Itim in Ijattle, and wtis ieo 
captive l>eforo him.” 

CHAtUJSS J. OoftE>\ 

186l5p It to dcrircil from tJu; PvT«^J^a^ but do oot any i*lijifniihiry 

t%pua\of^. GibnoTK^ nuggeMioo of Old Pe«kii kh*k€itli(r)tiv* eocra impowSblo for Ibgittilk 
TWOtL*- On Ihfs other band, wc tnay refer eitl!«r to tlic? Hebrew verb to 

or perhapa to tlio Aioiyrlao twdifiri#, metmLug a lort of erown ; lo 1 lomincl 
Lrwy, Semiii^eU* Frrmihtdrl^r \m C^dfcAiVAr-if, pi OOp B^^rlSo. An uddStioiml twlmoiij 

for Ibii SrnilHc oriiftn of Jt Wfini h fifforded by Oio cltAlhon tn HeAf ehlna, a. 

of the Utl^T foim lu hebng^n^ lo tbe dklroi of CypnUt fcn Lnliixiii whleb wati in 
cU»e 4:ontnotwith Fhcfmida. 

I Thin U iloubUi-** tlit! Afimynia from ttyreanb Ct^aia^p 

eiiGllmorep p 1SS>, tiftmeB M Uiti iKHTetfcil pewmiy? mt Ibe ooiirt of Cnmliyuea, 
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andarz I KOTAKAN 


The followin^r frf^rocui; is extrncteil bv mo froai the Pi7.nml 
mnniisfTi|it wbiob hrts liy tlio AHlitit; Miinfuiii in 

Ht. Pcterabnrg fptitn tbo Icguey of Dr* VV est- 1 thought ic will 
not be without interest to print it ovien in tihu iiiij>erfcct form* 
The manujicript, written in the second part of the hvat ceniaryT consists 
of US pages in 4“, It is wriiten with a nice hmulwridng in a very 
uTilciiriied miiiiiior. To juJge fmm tho text and the order of the 
mntcrial^, It acems to he related to the Pfiaind manuscript X22 of the 
India Office Library iu London, ha otmtents are the IjunJahisu 
(incoiiipleta)^ nf Antlur: i tl/lnM- (West Gr. jSS) 

and the folbwiug text odletl by me Anttnr: i Mfak^t or “ the advice 
to the pupils,— all iu Pibsmul. The text is quite corrupted through the 
igiioraut copyist, or perhaps through tUe e»>m|>ilOT himself who very 
likely has rendeied theoriginnl Pahlavi text into the Pkittuid, Exoepdiig 
the common faults usually c*:)miuitted by the PiUnndista (for irioUiice, 
the (x>nstant confusion of 1 and il} there are plenty of others, which 
make tho reading ''erv difficult, srill more the edltiitg of the text. Of 
course, if we could compare this manufipript with some simibu* but 
more ancient one, we might perhaps obtain n better r<yti!t. I think it 
best to print this fmgment from tho manuscript without cluiuging 
tinydiing, adding a sublinc-al Pahlaci tmnsbtioii as it must have lieen 
in the originaL Those wonls for which 1 could imi hud tlie I'nhlnvi 
equivalents, nr which I could not onderstatid, are left without ttiiUBla* 
tion. In this way the Paldnvi text will explain, to a certain degree, 
jny criticifiiii of th^ Pflziiud test. 

The contents of this fragment are precepts for school children 
concerning their usual life. Their naive aimpUcity makes it very 
interesting reading. 
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TllAWfiLATlON.' 

Thedutica of the children.[eonccmingj school, vvhlcb are 

instituted by God, Every day, get up tefore sunrise; wa&h your 


An Uie U caTTupieil. tbo iramljitiau nol Uy any chdta to eiKintfu. 
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})au(ls aTiii face, wipe them with u Lowcl . . . . aud itotne^Iiately, a* * 
it ought to be, gfi ti> acbool siiifl there ilo your dvityC?) ; iu whool give 
all yomr sight, hearing, mind and tongne to learning; when you arc 
frecil fmm iwhool, go decently home ; Iww kindly m tfie good and 
wise men yon nujot on your way : wluuevoi- you do at home, do it 
lairefnlly iicconiiiig to the prceepi, Un not offend your father and 
luother, ilo not fight with your brothers iind sisters, neither with slave, 
serviuitsand cattk;oii the coniniry, Itcluivc well to them, us is Ixj- 
coining. Do not he invidious but iMuievoicut. 

Before you are allowed eat bread, lilow ymii' nose, wash your 
IwiuU, put the bread licforeyou, sit down, sjiy ,(/a;/(id,„till y^irumaiVie, 

n$nav*>fiH thrice, and eat the lirciul.When you have eaten tlie 

hfcnd. arreiige the plare lual wash your hands with water ..... 

!f VfMi finil wine, drink it; if not, do not drink.‘ Yonr [miyer must be: 

aiim iviAii thrice, j/a/hd uhn ca/Vya twice.Clcau your teeth (?) 

.put Oil the right place .... sit according to die precepts. 

slce]> w'ell, rise up healthily, see the school ivith pleasure. 

.., ,* C^hlrcii I shall give you some good precepts ; going Ijflck from 
the ihrfffttkfdn, g« your way; do not beat nor offend either dtigm, 
birds or cattle. A gtxid Icaiiied man you meat u'itli, greet 
gently, and kindly siJute him. When you go out from the 
bouse, stand before your jjarents ohmlieutly - — witli hands on your 
bi'east. Whatever you are coininancted to do, <lo attentively, aoconliug 
to die precepts. Do not sit down Iwfore you receive poriuissioii. When 
you are told to eat, blow your tic^, wash your liAiidSf pur. the hreail 
tjefore you, say y/ifAd till_once, u^m vohn thrift iiud cut the bread. 

When you have eaten bread, clean your teeth, say 

four times, yuf/id...twice, pm.on the place, .. deep well. The 

ue.vt diiv rise up healthily belon* Hnuritje, wmh j'our hands and face 

thrice well with water and [wipuj with a towel.. Do not 

offend your teacher, so that there may not result ii puimhiiieut 
(or you. When you mUsa school-day, you will be (?) ... When you 

are 30 vears old, ap{K:ar liefore the leariietl dastnore . and they 

ask you a wise wonL * . . 

St. Petebsuvru. Dr. A.. 1’ueimas. 


i it incnmi 1 btr lobtiir. 

■ H^rft ifc inwmi! t-hip i^iaoaJ no ih? «inn Hnh)Bot oonimen(rp^+ 

* Ennl^D (f} 
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A NOTE ON THE BREACH OF TREATY 
BETWEEN GUSHTASP AND ARJASP. 

Tbe puriJoee of this note is to BUpplemeat Id a sinall point the 
axsoount of the war between GushUsp and Arjftap, whicli b given in 
Professor Jackson’s volume, Zorm^ter, tfte Frephet of Anciettt Iran 
(pp- 105-107), by making accessible in English a passage that was 
not included in it at the time of puhlveation. 

The oauBca of the war between GujahtOsp and Arjiifip were 
either religious or else the question of tribute m noted by Jackson, 
cil-» p- where relerences to the “Dinkact” ami ‘‘Yatkftr-i* 
ZMititi'' are given. There was still another reason for tlie 
outbreak of hostilities according to Tabari (A. H. 311=^A, D. 
923), the well-known Arab historian and ohronicier, as given 
in his brief notice of Zoroaster (Tabari, od. do Goejo, Leyden 
1881,1.676)' It was connected in a way with the tribute but 
had also a special import of its own. The coateats of the 
pAasage by Tabari were oopied, perhaps with slight variations, 
by Ibn-i-iliskawaih (the Persian historian who <iied A- H. 
421s: A. D. 1030) in liis historical work entitled “ Tnjaribal- 
Umam”, and now accessible in n lithographed facidmilo, 
reproduced by Caetani in the Gibb Memorial Cieries, 7.54. There 
is a rendering of Tabari’s original quotation, moreover, by 
Nbldeke, J^rsisehe Studient 2,6, in Sb, IFien. Aknd. 126, 
Abhaudl. 13, and by Gottheil, References U> Zorenster, in CVos- 
Studies in honQur e/ Henri/ Drkier, p. 37, New York, 
1894. As the Tabari fiassage is one of interest, 1 give *hete 
the original Arabic text, adding n translation and making n 
comment on the point «t issue. 

.ft-Sjljj j'JtU •/'" .'iji 

1 ^^^ JlfjJ 1, illeJ I .Si.jO ^ SLd taft.'i ^ 

I-: «>lf J tr* 'T*'^ ^ * 
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GUSHTASP AND AHJAbP 


dlAr ^UMj A-d vAi-i J *4^' 

J*I J Aiu J*1 *i/( ^ i—^U£j kjtitJlj Jjj wi ***f 

Jiu ^1 ‘t'A* «J-!/4^ &i ^ J AiOi* 

.^-^ 1 *i# jii A3 ( *^ij *' *^3*f vtj* ^ ^ 

1^ ^ U aUU^JI 44 ij iilji Jir 

“ Biahtftsp {Guahtftsp) in his days was utider an arraDgement 
tor a sort of poaco with Khiititop tArjUsp) son of Kai Suflsp 
(Shawttsp), the brother of FrAsiftt (AffSaiilb), King of the 
Turks.* It wjis one of the conditions of this [leaoe that Gnah- 
tfisp Bhould have an aniuittl (n horse) standing at the gate ^ 
Arjastj, in the station of the animala (horses) which stood guard 
at the gates oi the kings. ZsradushP counselled Gushtkap to 
break the tie of triendshlp with the King of the Turks. He 
(GuahtflspJ accepted it (the advice) &om him and sent for the 
horse and the man in whose charge it was, and brought them back 
to him. When this became known to Arja»p, he became angry. 
He was an arrogant Sorcerer*. Ho resolved to make war witti 
GnshtAsp and wrote to him a rough letter, tn it he informed 
luiu that he (Biahtasp) had made a great innovation, and that he 
disapproved his having aoooptod the teaching of Zaradusht. He 
commanded Bishttep to send Zaradusht to him, and swore that, m 
ease he refused, he would make war uiwn him natil he should have 
spilt his blood and the bhwd of his family. Now whan the mes- 

sencrer had brought the letter to Bishtiap, the latter gathered 
about him his family and the nobles of his people ; among whom 
were Zaniasp, (Jftinftsp, their wise man and their arithmettcian, and 


I 1 b&yn hat Md ih«ni!jli.jut foU^w^d dinset vhiA <liCen 

•liEhll; from MUJuvaih, Talmrl U mo« ««pU«t t Hr nmotloM, for t*»™ 

by iheir omua*, while Mii»k*iT»lh mtntioia only in prvn whm, f^teh u *i piu^ing 

to lllfl , f I ’ j * r 

&liiikiwiii}i Aouh not meutmo StnjhtA^ tw tK# only of uMa f o peaco^ 

but h«>.p»kii 0 f it gtuati w* 7 , « if it w« hi. cu*b.m tt-i -«ry tnlwtwj ndcr 
thonld furnwb •Iw r hunt for ht» gite. .« i. « 

for other wfercttce* on tbf pp>|mr inuwM wusull Juati. “ AliimnwelU!* SwiMHilinoij, 


H il. ». t. 

1 IdiHtiAwnlb Ilm H Zudiiibl. 

* ITib wntoiictf intniiinwl hj MinItRwwili. 

« Thie setuoiice bomitWd by MimwoWh ia Uii. couaMtiw 
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ZariK, tZarir) the sou ot* Lahrtep^. Then Bishtftap wtote jw an 
answer n threateniiig Jetter tt» the Eling of the Turkst prc^laiiuing 
war, ituil iaforitiing him that he (Btshtfcip) wautd not tleaist from 
(fighting) him, oven if he (Arjitsp) should desist. So they set out 
oh^ ag^iittst the othei% e^oh ono with t\ countless tiumbaf of sol 
diets.” 

lu reading this aocount. my attention was arrested by Uio 
expression — ■ ‘ an animal (or horse) at the gate of Arjilsp aa a 
condition of the treaty. The point of the stipulation ia not clear at 
first sight, nor do I recall having met with such an espreesion 
elsewhere in Oriental literaturu. But doubtless to the writer him 
self it waa too obvious or familiar to recjuire him to add any^ing 
by way of explanation. As a suggestion by way of explanation, I 
would pro[HM>e the fiillowiug idea drawn from the Arabs 

The horse at times was praottcally a sign of peace and fealty or a 
guarantee of safety.* For example, under circuinstances when a man 
has to pass tlirough a country that is hostile to Uis own, lie may 
ride with (safety, if mounted uijoii tlie liorse of a ehief or an otfiew 
who la friendly to the hostile tribe. Such a horwt furthermore, is 
kept with ita uttondant or is allowed to remain with another tribe 
as a security ot pledge of peace. In some instances, it was virtu¬ 
ally the ecjuivalcut of a h-^^tagu, nnd served tu prevent an ilbdis 
(Kweil trilm from conimittitig dopriHlatiouB, whotiover a cause for 
breaking 'ill'ndattoiis or- «Ko. The horse and the man in Its oh urge 
depart as a sign of ruptured friciidshijt and prolmble war. In m- 
tematioiml d^domacy tw-ihty, this would be cnuivalout to the with 
drawal of an ambassador or minister resident in a foreign uountry. 
It seems to me, therefore, tliat when Gushtftap was obliged k' 
pay tribute to Arjfisp, he perhaps followed a oominou custom iu 
demanding tliat tlie tributary ruler should luriiiah a horse, with 
an attendant, to stand guard at his gate, ready for service or as a 
guarantee. The horse, although ostensibly a sign of comity 
between the two nations, was actually an ackiiowledgmeut of 

~ AcMrdingtci l7t|iihl||iii Yi-rotfr tlitt leittor tflthouf lii* fwoplc 

whom Tabwi rtJitra tu. 

'Hitfe mri ALiuiloT TvintioBH of amail imporE iJii^ id^ 

hju) anotbiiT copy of tbb acocisiit lavfgri: liiiu w\Xh or wlUdcfift tluLt of ’rid34iJL 

* I m4^lil"«diJ iliui III l^lif Snlian Alpiitvi cf when lleTliiif lu dLug^k*!*,, w« 

llirtingh ihtt rrv«tT^.tii|^ ul h*i bufMJ, aImI wu aIuii 






gushtasp and akjasp 

Biiperiority oq the oae eide mitl of BubiiilBBioti om tlie other. lit the 
same coimectien, porhupB, we may recall the part played by tlie 
Aivame<iha horeo in imcietit Imiitt, wlien it caame*! over territory 
that was tributary. 


Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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yOnan dastOrs epistle to khusru 

kavAtAn. 

Intuoductokv Humarks. 

Asa fitting tribute to the memory of my revered predeoeseor, 
give ft short and unique Pahlavt testf as yet unedited, with 
transliteration and tmiialatiori. 1 have found only one MS. itf 
the text, and no notice seems to J^ftve been taken of it as yet. Xhe 
text seema to be an historical &ftguient written in very imperfect 
Pahtuvi. It ia possible that it ih reproduced from some Neo- 
Fccaiftn writing. I have tried to keep the text intact, giving tny 
ninendfttioQS at the foot of the pages, and have introdncad the 
uDieiidfttions in in; transliteration. 

The subject inatter of the fragment may be Hhortly ©xplalned 
thus. According to the ShAh-Nflmah, Ptriiz, son of Yazdagatd, 
wont against KhfishnavAr. the king of the Turks, taking with 
him hie brother Hormua and his eldest son Kobftd as !ea<]ers ol 
the army. His younger son Puldsh remained In the capital to 
govern the kingdom. There was u very famous * Piisl 'whom 
the king used to call Sac khvAn '^of. Yintin), who stayed with 
Pal Ash as a holy leader (Daatftrh Seven prinoes including Pirla 
fell into a trench* which Khhsh~navA 2 had prepared, out of 
whom only Kohdd could be saved. Several Iranians were made 
captive and KobAd was put under heavy fetters. The nobles of 
the realm elected FalAsli as king. There whs a named 

SiifzAA (of. S4var> who was appointed to watch and protect the 
realui during the absence of Plrhz from IrAn. He belonged to 
Shir&z and was * Sipehbad' and * MarsbAn’ of ZubulistlLn, Boat, 
Gaanin and KAbulistfin, He wont to war against KhhshnavAz for 
the release of KobAd. the MAbadAn Mdbad DastAr Aidasldr and 
other Iranian captives ; he returned victorious bringing thereleas* 
ed captives to IrAn in his train. PalAsh ruled for Jive ysars and 
two months. Thereafter tififsAA {lersuaded him to abdicate the 
throne in favour of his elder brother KobAd. Ihiring the first 
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tvreiity-tlire« years of Kobdd's rule, the kingdouj was atider the? 
‘ DaetOd’of S'lfeA>L whocoafter lie rotumed to SJiLr4a, At the 
inatigatiou of secret Hctvteers, KubiuL sent fUzi (of Havi 

descendeiit of MeJiralt against S ifz^ n‘ho was taken prisoner ami 
brought to KoMtl. All hln property in Shtriiz was confiscated and 
. brought to Cteaiphou ami he was killed. At this act of ungrato' 
fnlueas, the Iranian soldicrK and citizens were ercited; they fettein^ 
Rob^d and delivered him over to Zar-niehr, bou of SftMe, to 
wraak his father's revouge uiwn him, and elected Jamfisp, KobAd's 
younger brother, as king. KobiUl was able to a’in over Zar-melir 
by persuasion and prouiises. Zm^mebr releumid Kim from fettetE, 
and the two with five eonddantes desorteit Clesiphon and took their 
way to HaitdL On tlie wa^', Kobild maTtled the daughter of the 
* BahkAn' of AlivAz. and when he roncJied Haitkl, he asked tint 
king of tlic HaitAlians for help. Tlie king of the Haitidiaim sunt 
with.him 40,000 gallant soldiers of his. (In his way back KobAd 
learnt the good news of the birth of hts son, whom he at once 
named ‘ EasriV. The great men of Iran set aside jAmAep who wae 
only ten years old, and again elected Kob'id as ruler of the reahit. 
KobAd died after having ruled for forty-three years. 

From this short account I gather that thu Yiltinti Dasttlr of 
the Pahlavi text seems to be the Doatlr Sar-klivdii of tho Shah* 
N^Amah, ami that the PalAsh referrei] to in the Pahhivi test is the 
younger bcotJier of Robed, who ruled for live years and two mouths 
during the abaenco of his father Pir^zand his elder brother KobAd. 
Thu S^var Doattir of the Pahlavi text must bo the SafkAj) of the 
Shfth'Nimah. The episode of the Yhohn Bastftc referred to in 
the Pahlavi text seems U> l>e wanting in^the ShAh-N^&muli. 
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TKASttl.ITtHATtON 

[NBO-FrafiiAN]—Hiulith'i farrokh uamah koh Yunttti Daatur 
Uah Auuahirav&n tiawishtah bild* 

[Pazbnb]—P a [jiMivi Yaadln. 

iPAHLAvij'^Parnu shem*! D^/itr Adhruiujt/. 

1. A&tiiin yanWe^&nd uigh a mat Rhjiart^b Anushak*rubiiTi 
pavati patakhslitif'ih yetibCinast, bavIhfLaant algh anabftt^ui riU' 
dQsh'kh*^ va^fd^Duid, aiiokipt’icb cbtglu ab-i ralmau 

KavAt ItamAi kar</, va Mn ab min mardiinmn kh'^Aet. 

3. Mem an Kavat ran he tit-i yobevlnt nidti-aah ahom PaJAn 
yehevinit, va KjivAt gitibril4 dtlah-him yehavftut. 3. Akhar Eiiarf/fli- 
niAn ayibjirihn Pal As vin/dd&nt (b6mand), va Kavit rfie mm sbatr 
bit An vaAldiint (hdmatid)^ va PulAa rftfi ]>avHn pAtakhabiWdh bar ft 
nisbftst b6i]:)aud> 

4. KavAt pa van bbu)4 Tuck sattiDt pa van nai'diklbd Kha- 
kan, va r6zga^l z»iik jlvak ketitliit, va khanak pavan k6p dasht 
mda(''shAn) KAp*! Kavatan yema/e/mid va karltdiid. 5. Akhar min 
zak, amat Palls barl yemitiitvt, Kavut min Khftkftn as^bftrAu 
bavibunaBi. va barl yAtunt. va Alran ttbatr yansegAnt^ vn kind 
uiari/umftn'i Pits iaSti del tllsht. v.'i sAi min YAnIn Duatdbar va 
min kolk aialt blj bavihntiast, va gnbraau'l nhand bar! zoktelfint 

6. Yunftn min valman barA vatikftnt, va tnarJilniAn-E Firs 
min valman ranjAr yehevAnt ; xt shant pfttakhsbAetb kard : Akbur 
bar! yamitAnt. 

7. Akbar rain zak KhAsrAb-i AtiAshak-rAbAn pa van pAtakb* 
shuAib bar! yaUbAnaat, va bavihAnast algb lavatraan rnardAtnau-i 
PlrB hain-gAnak vaAldAnAd aigh abt valman ^bara» va^»ldAnt, vn 
|>avan hamfibjtvak gabrMn bara yAityAntan-i YAnAn slieddnit, 
vad valman tSA laklivAr pa van yailman Ivuivt/, va kin-i ab min 
valman a via vakhdAnod. 

8. YAnAn pavaii Atash-gas-i Atar-Gbidman varikAnt yalm- 
vAnt; va YAnIn mardd Bakht ztrak va dAuAk akbtar-niAr yabn' 
vAnt. 9. G big An barA vashammAnt algb KhABrAbA AnAshak' 
rAbln pa van pitakhshftfih l>arft yetibAnaai, ztcbd kli*€ab barA 
vakhdAut; denman Aininak ay A It algb nazdikd AnAabak^rAban 
vazlAni^d va valman rlA mas va tabA gArAmlk yekhsenAnA^/. 

10. Akhar YAnAn nAniak-i barA yektIbAnt barA (va^O KhAs- 
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rOb*] Atiikaltak-irObAu, va : aigh donrnan nftmak Malk^tln 
Malk^-1 gutalb E (baril) aoiilQ. 

11. KliOerub-t gt^Mn ! banl kiiuvltiin aigli kbera<’/ min 
b iinAk gehilinkiLti shapirtar alt. 12. Burii kliavltOn, MalkA ! 
aigli klierar/ sbapirtiit uilii JiumAk gehAn ait va ko/a itieinaii 
g^hSn : bara iia 2 <lik-i kbO^/id ^haplrtat mliidavam madam 
ptltakhahiV* khoror/ ait. 

13. Akoa yGhev.\tiadif Malktl f tuiti buliai' zok zO-ah pAtakb 

Hhd<;iJi lA pa vail iiininak hamile kanl. 14. Akas yehoviknlLsh aigh 
piUakhabAuih pavan ii mitidaviiiri patajIr/At yobevOuca. 

15. Ab-i lak blrf^barih utivaklb bV kard, va khtlpfh avaz 
vakhddnt, va p.ivaii jiv6k-i blcd-bAdh (sarhkashili kard, va pavaa 
jivrtk-i kh'Ipih sakhtlli. 10. Zak aish, ruin cblgOii td^uman) 
vii/ddiiDA/, bat lak valmaii rat d.'kat yekhsaa-^nili, vtid tiuvrt/'ltnfi,ii-* 
ioh ddst yakhean'iliid ! 

ir, £ain\ aniat patakbshdCdli bavDiOuih kan/aitt dftst yekhsir 
nOn algli d'^ahmin ^barrt) nAtiiiid, aiiddii aigh tlOahimiid kiiohak 
vnzOrg hOmaniid. 

18. Ghigftn VlahtAap jttalkA yahevunAalit inOn-aaL 12,000 
aak4juii dAtiAkAu jiavan karitdatan raat karrf va bar A yektibOnaflt : 
4,000 Aaua ^IiAuetrlanSh^r'st va fcahilug Bind avizak-i AahrmajdT 
KbAi/A£ ; va 4,000 iarn chand inaBatarib va gAbAndarlh va nikda 
diishtau'i fihatr va ahatriata'a, aviif/iniU-i inatH inar^/itmAn va 
iiikiis dishtau darnAu-i Aihrniasrf : 4,000 Aaen iraliatig andiizak 
va akhtor-mArili va khavit-lntan-l tib uAkhtan-i MM va 
ilvgiuIIiA va iiilnilitvam'‘[ aigh piit-ikbfiliilyaii r&t* pa van kar yitu* 
net. l9, Va Aoen zak IiaribAm g^rg va tniah Javatmaii aevak 
dadJgar may A bar A vash tain Ant. 

20. Va akhar obigln Voh'lmavi Spend^dAtAn yebevOiiABh, 
inAu-aah maaAii va kosAn .... yahovOut va geUAa rAe AvAdAii 
dAabt{ Jond'l DOobbCikht roA avA/ZAn kard va ArAmAikAn rae vosAr 
kard hOmand va Ataah [javan Tilckastan, Ardin va Sistan ya^ciiat, 
va Ataah'gaBd Kay An kard hOmand—12,000 kardhomand va 6aAa 
AitAu ahafcr 12,000 pibal ribdt kard. 

21. ChigAn DAdiA yahevilaeah, mftti-ash Pagflrd Cbln r«*' 
pavan bamlakih yAUyint, XII ehatristan kard Atar Gushailap 
zahbAln kard, va 12,000 bandak Fogflr vakhdAnt yohovAnt. muj 
bund .izAfi kard, va ganjd vozArg banakhtAnt Aaen gAmbad*! 
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TBAJf3HT*KATJOX 

[Nso^Psusus]—Hftditli-i ferrokli utlmali kafa Yiinin Dacstiit 
bah Auufihlrav&a tut wish bi^d. 

[PazixdJ-—P a aam-i Yasdi^n. 

iPAHLATi]—Pavun $heni‘l D^/ar AftfiriiLiUt/. 

1. Avdhii yettia/e^ftnd aigh aiimt KLi^iirilb AnAalLak'’rabAn 
pa van patakhshil^ih yetibflnast, l^avLbfiiiaat anshAta^n 

dfiob-kh^ar va&ldf^niki’, BliakipWob vaAldine^/, cbig!ln abd valtnan 
Kaviit iiamiil hard, va kin ab rniti niardiiiuAn kh^^t. 

2 < Meman Kavfvt berdt-i yahevil nt indti-ash shein Pal Ah 
yahwvi'int, vu JvavAt gabrA-i di^Bh-hltu yeheviiit. 3. Akhar mardd- 
iitAn ayibAtihd PalAa va^idAut (hAmand)} va KavAt rAA tuin abatr 
birin vaiidlnt (hAmaud), Vtt PalAs rfi^ pa van pfitakhshfiflih barA 
niflliAst hAmand. 

4, KavAt pa van bhun-l TArk satAnt pavan nu^sdikiJrl KJiA- 
kan, va r6zgftr*i jiak jtvak kotrnnt, va khanak pavan k6p daeht 
mun(-ahiii) K6p-l Kavatflti yeino/o^und va karUAod. 5. Akbar min 
zak, utnut Pfllfia barft yeTnitftnt, KjivAt min KhAkun aadbarAn 
bavdliuiiast, va bfirA yAtAnt, va Airan shatf yniliwgAnt, va kfn*t 
niurJumAn*! POra ioAn drl dttBht, v;i sAi min YAuAh DaatAbar va 
luin ko/A aisb bAj bavihfmaat, va gabraand eband barA zoktelfnit 

6. YunAn min yalmaii barA varikAnt, va niardi^mAnd PArs 
min valnmn lanjAr yehevQnt ; %l shant patakhaliAidb ka^ d ; ftkhar 
barA yeniitiAut. 

7. Akhar min xak Kiiilardbd Aniishak-riibAn |javan pAtakh* 
shAclb barA yetibiiDaBt, va bavlhi!inast aigh Icvatman niart/^mAn-i 
Pare ham-giinak vaAldiinAd aigh al>l vaiiimn (ba'-a > va^ldAut, va 
laivan hamak-jivAk gabrAAu biira yAityimtand Y6nAn she<^>init, 
vad valmati tAi’ laklivAr pavan yadman Avuxvfi', va kind ab min 
valtuan avAa vaklidlined. 

8. YdrsAn pa van AtAah-gaad Atar^Gadman vacikunt yelia- 
vdnt i va Y&nAn tnardd aakht ztcak va dAnAk aklitar-mAr yebe- 
viint. S. Chigln barA vaBhaiumdut aigb KhiiarAb-i Aniahak* 
rCibAn pa van pAtakhsbAoih barA yetibAnast, zlahd kh'iiab barA 
valchdt^nt; dBnman Aininak ay Aft aigh naztbkd Ani^abak’ri^bHn 
Taaliin«d va valman tAfi maa va rabA gSramik yekbaendnAt/. 

lO, Akbar YAnin nAmak’S barA yekttbiint barA (vaO Khfta' 
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rOb-i AuOshak-rilbtln, m gOLft ; Bigh denrnnn udmak nltf MnlkA^Ti 
Malk^i gi^t&h [ (baHL) soULn* 

U. KhfifltAb-i gi^hftn I barii klmvitun aigli khefar^ min 
!i-iin4k gc!h4r\ikati shapirtar ait* I a, Bai'S khavltiiii, Alalkii 1 
aigh kliorat/ shApirtar min iiainak giehflu ait va ko/a tnamnti Aattn 
g<thSn : bara ua:idLk-i kUiV/i^ abaplttar miudavam madam 
piUakhehili'* khorar/ ait. 

13. Ak^ yo]i©v.\tAflh, Mdika / miu bfdiiw mk /AaJv piltakh 
Hhkijih 1(1 pa van Hi'ninak hamllt> kard, 14. Akas yoheviinflsh aigh 
IxUakhshflyjh pa van u miiidavain jjatiVyidAt yehevOiiiet, 

15. Ab-\ lak bitti-barlh iurvaklb In kard, va khtipth avAz 
vakbdilntj va pa van jiv&k-i b'lrif-bArlli (sarJ-kashlU ktxrd, va pavaii 
jivrtk-i kh'^plb nakhtih. IG. Zak aiali, ui'in chigila ^deninan) 
va/ndi^n^, Imt lak valiuiiu tay dXst yekliaeniiiili, vail inajcdilm^ri' 
loh diist yekhaon'liid 

17. Kami finiftt pHtakJishA£ih bavihfttiih kanban, diist yekhac;' 
JiGn aigh dlahmin ^ba^•^iJ aAtiiuil, atWiln algh dftflhmin'l kftchak 
vaz6rg UOinanti/. 

18. Chlgiln Vishtaap rnalki yehevtitiilali,. invln*a8h 13,000 
sakiitin d^ilkAu pa van karitilnUti raat karrf va baj'A yektibfinast : 
4,000 6aea ShAtst-l^hm'-st va ftahilng Dimi avizok-l ACihrmacd 
KhJiiAid i va 4,000 ^«ai?n oliand inasatarib va gyhftnd^rib va nikAs 
ddsbtau-i ahat}‘ va NhatiiF'iatdn, avilfi!\nib''i tcctta mavf/uiriiLn va 
ciikOs disliUn dam4nd Alh/'inajd i 4,000 Aoen frabaiig atidilzak 
va akhtar-m4rlh va khavlt'lotan-i tlb aakbtan-i rO^rihil va 
ilvginiJiil va mindavam-l aigb pdtAkbahilyan riUl pavan kar yiltii* 
nit 19. Va 6a^n. zak lianbAm glrg va misb Invatman aAv^ak 
datdgar tnayil bar a vashtamOtit. 

30. Va ^bar ctdgln Vohlinan Spend *d3itati yehevdndsh, 
inau-ash masaii va kasAti .... yebevClnt va gtdikn ifll* Iv^dau 
dOehtj Jond-i DtlshhiLkhi ava/Sn kard va ArilinSikOn tao TO(?.lr 
kard hOmand va atesh pavan Tlrkastikti, Arilin va Sistan yeirOni, 
va Ataab-grtB-i Kay^n kard bOmand—12,000 kard bOmand va iaOn 
Airan-sliatr 12,000 pihai ribftt kard. 

31. Cblgftn DAral yehevin^h, milti^b Pagfdr-i Chin ran 
pavaa baudakih yAttylnt, XEI sbatristHn ka/-d Atar Gn&hailsp 
zabbAin ka rd, va 12,000 bandak Fagftir vakkdOnt yehovOat, min 
band azA/i kard, va gauj-i vazdrg banakhtOni 6ava g6mb«d*i 
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22. Chigln Artakhshlc*i l^ilpaban yehflvanftHli, mOii-iwh 

scvi sipnh [wv^an bflttdaklh-i heoiifehman ra mia yadtn»ii-l 

bonman-l Khftkiiii bara vaahtomlftt, fs baatman [ualkii-i Ari[u 
leviH'i khftfi y^ityiut, haniflk iiiarf/imaa roiti Kh‘\rilB&a vad 
Klitiriwrjin baodakih d/lsht, va nUifi/i iniD d^cham kard, 

y-lnfiii mutA'ln kard, v« Wti klrli/a-Hh-l vulm-n inin haiutik 

aAvak gHbrft d dary/wh baviKfvQiist hOmand UX yehevilnt ; 

nC.vakftn \ifivnn ftvf biuiib vu khlah-dcUli scivast liOitiaiicl va aan- 

fcaran p^t tat* va hm yehavilni ^ * > .<■ 

23. Chigin I’lrita yeUevinSslt, lula-asli iaia kliiiHk'jiw fij 
shant tang-fiilHh yehevlat, Fa mm taugib Ulch alah yamltlnt 

min mard:ima.i va chiliflriiiya», fT"" 

hamftk karJ; ydm^iiapan «s»admati val M&v 

majd kard vad zak taugib barA situnt. 

24 Cliigftn Vaharam Qlr yehevlnflah, man-aah mm dad 
iiihadak l pa*bimk&n itiardiimaii parvatd va gehan ava-bim dasht 

vji pavan shftdih yekhsenunt. ^ . . i * 

25- Ab-1 lak, amat pavau patakbaba«lh yAiiitfmt, levat 

■niui FlUto 1* toWn k4slil-(, VII brni/Wn^™ '1* uttyiiit, v« 

™d»o. «»1 *v»cl.gto.,,a,»k Wrf. V. Seva, kh«.. 

Daat4bntrl«>.iekllitinllolaW.|i hnmlk gdrni ii4a4k-> elugln 

vJiaan la yehavanl i mil. aaik-kantoin bark vaviktat v» pavaa 
Bhatf'aa’airauakan aftfUd. 

26 Denmau ftininak aiab d-kt yokheenOtith vad raatdu- 

m»a-mh jbat yakhaenuad. i7. Min Imndak ^eraJ gir, hat 
kharaif-abmand hAmamV, va aakhiia baadaga.l mitr-pdnakd.. 
vasharorabn. 28. Vaklumillddl bitSa vabldfln, raemai. p«ta- 
kbBhfir-i nflk kind kab6bfin vijnyfid I 

29 Ak5»yehav&Qa*haigb patakhahfli-i min pavau klierad 

levirzOd bara lovltih yimtiimH amat Hakbind damlkin la 
vwhamtxiftned tUd tap&h ynhev&ned, va amat stahainbakih va6i- 

dflufid zOd pftshimkn yobevdned. 

30 ASdftii yema/efftn i algb kofft patakbsbW-l min gadman-i 
Kayan yekhaoniut, zak gaditian valraatt-tAO min hamik (v^^kkiM 
lakhvar yokhsenanH v« d'li vaAidluad min httniftk ft-dakyjih, 
ham afedftn cMgftn atfish hamH^ tam va tarfkih min ftsim va zahbn 
dahyA vabidUM vad avHftr vatted vr (Mitt\<iak yebovfba^d. 
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TrA.N3LAT10N 

[Nso-PiasiAii] Trsdition of the auspioiouit letter which 
YOnan Dasttir had written to N&oahtrwSo. 

[Pazikd] -With the name of God. 

[Pahlati] With the name of the Creator Adhrmazd (I begin). 

1 . It is related that when KhilerOb of immortal eoul eat on the 
throne, he wiBhod to UHreat the people and ho ha rah (towards 
them) juBt as his father Kava-t used to do; and he sought after his 
father's revenge from the people. 

2. For Kavit had a brother whose name was Pal^, and 
Kavftt was a man of vicious disposition. 3. Cousequently, the 
people helped PalAe, banished Kav&t from the country and placed 
Psl&s on the throneb 

4. KavSt went to the land of the Turks near the Khdk&a, 
remained there for a period and took up (his) abode on a moun- 
tain which is called and named * * Kav^t’s mountain. 5. There* 
after, when Palds died, Kavllt, having asked the Khak^n for 
troops, came over and took possssBion of the country of Iiiu, 
harbonred in (his) heart revenge against the people of 
P&rs, demanded subsidy from YdnS-n Dastur and tribute from 
all persons, and killed several men. 

6. Y&n&n fled away from him, and the people of P&rs were 
tired of him ; be ruled for forty years, and then he died. 

7. Thereafter, Khiarhb of immortal soul sat on the throne, 
wished to deal with the people of Pars juet as his father had 
done, and he despatched men to all parts (of the country] to fetch 
Yftn&n, BO that he may again get hold of him, and wreak (his) 
father's revenge upon him. 

8. Y&nfin had fled to the Fire-temple of ‘A.dar*Kh&rah' ; and 
Yiin4n was a very “cunning” man and wise astrologer, 9. When 
ha heard that Ehflsrdb of immortal eoul had sat on the thronei he 
cast his own horoscope, and predicted in this manner that he should 
go ro iKhtisrab) of immortal soul, and that he (the latter) would 

* According to thoSbAb'N&mah. it wasiiit!i, youngest brother JScaRtp and not 
Palieh, who was elected 6fing on the tjenishmont of Kobid- 3ea /jitrod«cfori^ 
Utmarks above^ it. 49^, 

* According to Firdausi, Kobftd wont to Haitil and returned horn HaitAl with 
an arm j- of 40,000 to regain the throne, 

64 
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hold hint great» noble aud betuved- 

10. Thereafter, YQaan e'rote at) epiatle to Khuer&b of immor¬ 
tal soul and addressed (him) tlius : '* Thla is (my) epistle, take 

(it), U Emperor of the earth I 

11. King of the earth ' Know that uriedom is the best of all 
earthly (things). 12. Know, king, that Mrisdum ieeuporior to the 
whole world and to whatever is in the world ; moreover, in the 
pre.sence of the sovereign, wisdom is the beet tiring, the supremely 
sovereign. 

I.H. Be warned, 0 king I by that (one) who ruled not with 
propriety* 14, Know that sovereignty remains ]>eriimuont by 
meaiie of two things. 

15. Thy father did not practiee forbearance, and goodness, 
ami lie withheld beneficence ; in place of forbearance he practised 
hanghtiness, and. in place of benehcenoe, be (practisotl) severity. 

LG^* If you befriend him, (n c.,) the person who does the like, 
would people, too, befriend him ? 

17. Xow, if you desire to rule, befriend (the people), so that 
foes might disappear, in as much as an insignificant enemy becomes 
(a) formidable (foe). 

18. Be thou like King Yisht^sp who prepared by heart and 
transcribed 12000 sayings of the sages ; 4000, consisting of 
** The Proper and the Improper," and the instruction of the holy 
Iteligion of AAhrmard, the Lord; and 4000, consistiug of several 
(thingB), justice and govemauoe of the realm, preservation 
of cities and provinces, prosperity of the subjects of the coun¬ 
try, and preservation of the creatures of Aiihrma^rf : 4000, oonsiet 
ing uf tlie science of Mathematics and Astrology, the know¬ 
ledge of tiie construction of rivers and canals, and things useful to 
kings. 19. And at that [icriod, the wolf and the lamb used to 
drink water with one another. 

20. And, then, be thou like Balitnan, ion of Spend-det, 
who was (just to) tlm high and the bw, and kept the kingdom 
prosperous and he fertilized DiisA'A/HAi, and (hie subjects) 

scattered tlie Arumaus, and carried the Sacred Fire to Tfirkastdn, 
Arlm and Slstan, and prepared Kayaniau Fire-templei; —they 
prepared 12000 ;—>and he constructed 12000 bridges, and inns 
in the country of ItAn. 
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21. Be thon like who Itrought the FegPir of CMn 

tn oaptiTitj, and populated twelve provinces, aod eetobKebed Adar 
Gfleheftep (m) the golden (alter), and releiuwd from fetters 
12000 oaptivea (whom) Fagf6r had taken, and deposited greet 
treasure in the vaults of the F ire^ tern pies. 

22. Be thou like Artakhshir eon of P4pak, who kept 06 
soldiers in his attendance, and used to ejit from the hands of a son 
of Khak4n, and brought w ith him a daughter of the kingof Arftm, 
and had all mankind &on] the East to the West under (bis) obe- 
dienea And during his reign, 'if) they sought one beggar in the 
whole kingdom, he waa not (to be found). The good lived with¬ 
out fear and with joyful hearts ; and the wicked were full of dread 
and fear. 

23. Be thou like Firhz, in whose reign there was a scarcity 
for eeven yeare, and no one from among men and beasts died of 
want i aa he made over bia own traasare to all the subjects. For 
days and nights ha prayed to the Creator Adhrmarif, until the 
famine passed off. 

24. Be thou like Vahlrfim Giir, who cherished mankind so- 
cording to the law and usage of the ancients, and (who also) 
kept tlie people without fear and with tranquility, 

25. When thy father came to the throne, he could not live 
in peace with Pal&s and he brought his nephews, and appointed 
them over the head of nobles, and killed Silver, the leader of wisdom, 
like whom there waa no sage In the whole world ; he fled from the 
avengers and fell off in a foreign country. 

26. In this way do thou befriend a person, that mankind may 
be&iend thee. 27. Acquire wisdom from thy servant, if he is 
wise, and listen to the advice of kind servants. 28. And remove 
malice from (thy> heart; for, should a new king seek alter old 
revenge ? 

29. Know that when the king has no wisdom, (he) soon 
cornea to nothingnesa, and when he does not listen to the admoni- 
tions of the wiee, ha is aoon ruined, and if he practiaes oppression, 
he soon repents, 

30, It b so said that every king who has the Kay&nian 
glory,— that glory witholds him from all improper actions, and 
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m&kea him f«r from all impuritiM in the same way as Bre cleans 
lilyer and gold of all their dross, so that they beoome without dross 
and are appreciated. 


Kaikobai) Adarsad Dabtitr NosinitvANi 


PERStAN BUDDHIST TRANSLATORS 
IN CHINA. 


It is iniereatiug to know that tbs Buddlusis <ii Chinii and 
Japan owe mucii to eminent sohoiare of anoient Persia. After the 
introdaotion of Buddhism into Cliiua in 67 A.D., there were many 
Buddhist monks and laymen Itoin India, Afghanistan and Chinese 
Turkestan coming to Chiua for missionary work. Most of them 
translated valuable Buddhist books into the Chinese language, 
and left us authentic sources for investigations, tliough some works 
were already lost a thousand years aga Ancient Horsia sent a 
number of Buddhist missionaries to China in the early part of the 
history of Chinese Buddhism. We do not know exactly how many 
Persian Buddhist missionaries came to China, but from memoirs 
of eminent monks, such as No. 14d0 in Nanjio's Catalogue of the 
Chinese “ Tripitaha”, and various catalogues of the Chinese 
Buddhist books, we learn that there were at least dve Persian 
Buddhist translators in China in the period between the middle of 
the second century and the beginniug of the fourth. Even in the 
seventh century there were several hundred Buddhist monks in 
the dominion of Persia. Hiian Tseng, a great Chinese pilgrim, 
while travelling in the western frontier of India near Beluehistan in 
644 A.D., was told by the native people about the Persian 
Buddiiism of tliat time. This information is contained in a short 
note on Persia in bis iStfyu-I’t, chapter 11, In which he says that 
** there are two or three Buddhist monasteries (in Persia) with 
several hundred monks by whom the Hinayftna doctrine of 
Sarv&stivada was followed.” 

Foreign Buddhist missioiiaries in ancient China often translated 
their names into Chinese with a partioular word in the beginning 
to denote the native country of each one. An Indian missionary 
DharmS'raksa translated his name into i'b-fon, with Chu in the 
beginning to represent his native country T'ltfU'cAii (India}, so that 
he has been generally known in Chiua and Japan by the name of 
Chu Fa-tan, In the same fashion, Loka^raksa, a monk of the 
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OQuntrj of Yui-ohi (uortliom India and part of Afghanistan) 
tESDaHterated his name into Chi £oi#«<fAfW/i‘aw , ot Shi aa 

the Jnpaneae pronounce ii» Sanglia-votmnn, a monk of the 
country of K'ftng^hn (Sogdlann) rendetcd his name into K^nng 
Shi^k'ai. Parthia was called An-^i (Japanese Ati-se^) in early 
historical records of China, such as Chcn~hftn-$hut or “ History of 
Former Han Dynasty ** (202 B.C.—24 A.D.), and Hou^hatushuj or 
Historv of Liatter Han Dynasty** (25—219 A.D.) is the 

Chinese transliteration of Ars^Jty another form of Arscdrirfof, the 
name of un ancient Persian dynasty. The ancient Chinese had no 
sound like nr, and naefl on to tranBllterate ar in a foreign sound. 
In the fashion just mentioned, ancient Persian Buddhists in China 
should have An in the lieginning of their names. The five Persian 
Buddhist translators are : An Shi-kso, An Hliaa, T‘an-wu-ti, An 
Fa*hien and An Fa^chMn. They have a word An prefixed in their 
names, except the third monk. 

1. An Shhkao.’-^An Shi'kao, sometimes oalled An Taing, 
was a son of the queen, and the orowii prince of An-si, He learned 
thoroughly various branches of art and science, and was interested 
In religions books of foreign oountriee. When his fatliei} the king, 
died, he was deeply impressed with sorrow and the unreality of the 
world. So he gave up his kingdom to liie uncle, and becoming a 
monk, studied the doctrine of the Buddha. He understood 
Stkira-pitaka ”, was ivell versetl in “ Abhidharma”, and often 
recited sdtras on meditation. Sometime later, he left his oountry, 
and wandered about in foreign lands until ho oame to China and 
arrived at Loyang, the capita) of China, in 148 A. D. He soon 
mastered the Chinese language, and worked at tktsnslation till 
170 A, D- Chinese catalogues of Buddhist books dider in 
numbering Ms works. i /• vt , 


Catalogue to Bndilhist books 
K*<*iT/unn4u ,,, 


Number of Number of 
work fasctoulua 
87 88 


(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1485) 
I'tihing-fu-chi 


176 


197 


(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1487) 
Nei-tUenAu . 


176 


197 


(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1483) 
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According to “ R‘ai'yiJaii*lu,“ ohupter L two works out of oighty' 
seven were iosL before 730 A. D. Man}'' oftliese works are only 
swtioQB or chaptere taken from BigW, Majjbtinft-’% 
Samyutta- , and “ Anguttacft’niktiya,*' This caused a difference 
ill the counting of his work in various catalogues. 

In the last two catalogues we find ascribed to An Shi-kao 
throe noteworthy trauelations, “ Fa*chA ching” (“ Dliamuiapatla*') 
in 4 fasciculi, Wu-liaiig shii-olihig” (** AnnMyua shtfa’’) in 
3 fasciculi , and “Tao-ti-ohiug*' (Alilrgahhiiuu^utra**) in 1 fasciculus. 
An Shi-kao’s “ ITa'cha-ohing'’ is the earliest Chinese transhition of 
Dliauimapada , but uufortunately it was lost a time ago. 

At present we iiave in the Chinese Tripitaka'’ four later Iraus- 
tions of the Dliammapada". They ate as follows ; Vighoa’s 
version in 39 chapteta (Nanjio's Catalogue, No. 1365), Fa Chii^s 
veiuion in 39 chaptora (Naiijio’a Catalogue, No. 1353), Sanglia- 
bhutfs version in 33 oliapters (Nanjio'* Catalogue, No. 1331), and 
T’icn shtsai's version in 33 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No, 14 . 39 ). 
An Sln-kao’s Wu-tian^-^hu^hitu/ (“ Amitayus-satrs**) is the earliest 
Chinese version of Sukhavati-vyuha". Originally there were in 
China twelve dificrout translatious of Sukhivatl-vyAha." Seven 
of them were lost long ago, and the remaining five are still iu the 
Chinese” Tripitaka” (of. Nanjio’s Catalogue, p. lO), Acoordlng 
to I-ehing’t'u*©!!!, An i^hi-kao's version was lost before 664 A.I^ 
The original Sanskrit text of “ Sukhfivathvyftlia" was published 
by Max Muller and Bunyiu Nanjio in “ Anecdote Oxoniensia 
Aryan Series, vol. I, nart 2 , and an English transUtiou by Max 
MiilJer is in the Kactetl Book of the East, voL 49. In the 
Chinee Tripitaka ” we have “ Tao-ti-ohing ” Mftrgabhumi- 
shtra”) in 1 fasciculus tNanjio's Catalogue, No. I336I, and a 
later translation *‘iiii-hiiig-tao-twhing" by Dharma^raksa (Nanjio’s 
Catalogue, No, 1336). Botii “Wu-llan^liil-ching" {“Amitiyus^ 
sutra”) and “Tao-ti-ohing" (“MlirgabhiiiDi-sfttra”) are Alahkyrma 

'o**}” conclude that An Shi-kao had the 
original books of both the Hinaytina and MahdyiLaa sohoola. Hie 
translation of “ SukhAvatl-vyilha ” is especially noteworthy, for a 
later vereioti by Sanghavarman is one of the most popular and 
most widely read sfitras in China and Japan. 
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2^ An Hu&q.—A n Htiau a prince and an upasake of 
the country of An-el. He iras a gentteman of amiable character« 
learned in secular and religious literature. When he came to 
China, the Emperor Liang honoredhim with the rank of the iirst 
colonel in the Chinese ca’valry division. So he was often known in 
China by the name of Rrince An or Colonel An. With the 
nsalstauce of a Chinese scholar Yen Fo-t*ao, he translated the 
following two works into Chinese atlljO-yang in 181 A.D,: 

(n) SAi-urA-ym-yua?i-cMnff CCTidasftnga'pratilya-sarautpad- 
tdtra) in 1 fasoiculns (Nanjio's Catalogue No. 1889). 

(i) Jih-cAjiiif-flAwy (Ugta-paripicohft) in 2 fasoiouli (Nanjio’s 
Catalogue No. 38). 

The former ta the demonstration of the twelvefold obatn of 
causation’ which was thought over by the Buddha both for ward 
and back, soon after the attaintnent of Buddhahood, and the 
latter belongs to the Vaipulya olaes of the Mahfiyftna school (cf. 
K'ai-yiian-iu’* chapter 1, *‘I-chiDg-Vu-ohi" chapter 1, and “Nei- 
t'ion-lu ”, chapter Ij. 

3, T*an“WU'ti.—T'an-wu-ti, or JDom-mu'tai, oa the Japanese 
pronounce it, ie a transliteration of the Sanskrit Dharma-satya or 
the PAli Dhamnia-sacca. He waa a Buddhist monk of the country 
of Aji-si. He tranelated important passages taken from Vinaya 
of the Dhormagupta school in White Horse Monastery at Lo>yang 
in 254 A, D. Hie work {Nanjio’a Catalogue, No. 1146) exists in 
the Chinese “ Trip!taka” in the name of “ T‘an'Wu*to-oho-mo” 
(Dharmgupta-kannan).* 

4. An Fa-hien.- — ^Fa-hien may be the Chineae transliteration 

of the Sanskrit Dharma-bhadra. He wae a Buddhist monk of the 
country of An-si. We do not know the date of hia arrival in 
China. He is said to have translated Mahiparinirv^na''Siltra" 
in 2 foaoiculi, and “ R&maka-adtra” in 3 fasciculi. According 
to “ K*al*yuacflu ” chapter 4, the former is a translation of the 
first few sections of the ”* of the Mahfi* 

* For panJlel Piiti posaage seo BlahA'vaega. t. l.t'3 and. Warren’s Buddbiem, 
p. B3. 

» Cf.** K'al'Vuan-lu ”* ebapUir 1, " I-chiag-t'u-cM’^. chapter 1, and Nei-rtra-iu 
chapter L 

■ Noa U3 in Naiiiio'ft C&talaguo i* a Utw traoaiatlaa of ** Muhiulrf^uft-eaira “ 
of this Habky&pa achooL 
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yfina sohoo^ luttor a partial trattalatlou of Av'atamimka* 

atlira *\ (Nanjio's Catalogue No. 87). We have a later version of 
RlLmaka siltra " (Nanjio^a Catalogue No* 106), aa iacoaipleta 
irauslation of chapter 34 of ** Avafconisakii-BntEa and An Fa* 
hien's version may be the earlier tcatislaiion of the same original. 
Unfortunately two works of An Fa-hien were lost before 730 A, D, 
Anyway An Fa-hicn was a Ik'Iah^yilnlst, for both works belong to 
the school of the Greater Vehicle 

n- An Fa-ohin.-~Fa*chln was a Buddhist monk of the 
country of An-si. He came to GhinOf and translated five works 
in 6 fasciculi at Lo yang In the period between 281 and 3D6 A D. 
Chinese Buddhist catalogues mention names of these works, but 
three of them were lost before 730 A. D, At present we have the 
following two works in the Chinese “ Tripitaka'*. 

(n) (h^u-wany'cfmnji (Life of King Ashoka) in 7 fasciculi 
(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1459/. 

(A) Tao-shan'tsu-ehini} (Sfttra on the supernatural footsteps) 
in 4 foactonli (Nonjio’s Catalogue No. 143). 

Tho former may bo a Chinoso veralonof** Ajhokiivadina ” 
(Catalogue of the Hodgson Manuscripts, v, 3.3, vi. 13, vii. 3). 
A later version is “ O-yu-wang'diing (Ashoka-rdja-sutra 
translated by Saiighap4la in 512 A. D. (Nanjio's Catalogue No. 
1343). The latter is a traditional record of Buddba^a sotenuu for 
hla mother in Tuslte heaven. A similar translation was made by 
Dberma-raksa in about 270 A. D. (Nanjio's Catalogue No. 153). 

Imperial University of Tokio, Kkstok Ham. 
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PERSIAN ALLUSIONS IN PAUSANIAS. 

Id the celebrated guidebook of the Ancient Greek iraveUert 
Pausaalae, there are several referencee to Persia, which are of 
interest not only as a oorroboratioii of the statements of Herodotus 
ami Strabo but also os throwing, jierhaps, some addiitotial light 
on the antiquities and religion of ancient Iran. In view of the 
fact that Pausaniiuit was cngageil iiriiiiaTily in writing a description 
ofGFOooe, in which the Persian allusions are otdy incidental, it is 
not be expected tliat the amount of information derived from Itiiii 
would be very great. Where such el Ins tone do occur, Itowever. they 
apjiear to be worthy of speoiul consideration, first, because Pausanias 
himeetf is believed to have been a Lydian by birtb^ and hence 
probably acquainted witli Persian civilization at first baud, and 
second, because bis general tmetworthiness, in spite of Ute attacks 
of Sualiger and later critics, is now generally admitted,’ 

The significant |iassagos in Pausanias relating to Persia are 

the follow in fiT^ 

0 

1. ALLUStOV TO THE HOUSE SACRIFICE. 

In Periegesis, 3.20.4, Pausanias ineidontnlly alludes to tlie 
riaertliee of horses as a custom ootimion iu the Persian suii'Wurslup. 
The reforeiice reads as folto^T? (cf, Frazers traiislation p. IGG f.). 
* Alx>ve Bcj'scae rines mount Taletum, a peak of Taygctus. Thoy 
call this peak sacred to the sun and amongst the sacrifices which 
t/Hif here q^er to the horses. The satne sacrifice, lam aware, 

is oUere^l by the Persians* 

This feature of the religious worship of the ancient Fern Ians, 
oc*rcespon<ling to the a.>i?annf(tta of the early Hindus (cf, Riyveda K 
162*163), is mentioned several times in the Zoroasitan scriptures as 
observed by heroes and kiugu (e.g. Putr/d ; U | IP. The huree- 
sactitioe is not directly referred to by either Herodotus or tiitabu 

* Uf. Fiii»ri Drwnpittttf ff fol L |l. ilx. 

■ ib.t p. lltl L 
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in ihdtX' sp 0 fltAi dcscciptlons of the PersiAn rites, but Herodotus 
does speak of this cuntom in ooDtiectiou with tbo Mossagetee, of 
whom lie says (1, 216): ‘ The only god that they worship is the 

Sun, to whom they Kaorlfioo horses. The idea of this sncrifioe is 
that they oQ'er the switYeat of all creatures to the swilYe^t of the 
guds. With this hitter attribute of swiftuess wo may cotnpiro the 
Avestan epithet a«rro/*<ispo, ‘swift-horsed', in Yt, 6 l;23. 6; 
Siroaah 1. 11 ; 2, 11. and on the jwsition of the liotee among the 
early Persiaiis in general wo may refer to the monogroph by Modi, 
The Iloree »ii Amidit /rdn. 

2. TH« PEBSlAtl FlttE-WOBSHlP. 

In Potiegfflis 5.27 tljero is an interesting religious allution, 
which is to be added to the well known passag es in Heroiiotus and 
Strabo. I quote it in full, ‘The Lydians who are sumamed 
Per^tftn, have sauctuarles in the cities of Hiorocassarea and 
Hypaepa, and in each of the eanctuaries is a chapel (oikyma) 
and in the chapel there are a$hes eii an etitatt but the color of the 
ashes is not that of ordinary ashes, A Magian, after entering the 
chapel and piling dry teood on the altar, first places a t.'ara on his 
head, and next chants an invocation {epadei) of some god in a 
barbarous and, to a Greek, ntterly uniutoUigible tongue; he chants 
the wonls from a book iet hibliou). Then, without the applica¬ 
tion of fire the wood^must needs kindle and a bright blare ahfjot up 
from it^. (See Frazer, p. 2BO). 

This account is practically the same as that given by Strabo 
(15. 3. U-15), though it is evident that we have in Pausatiiae on 
indepetident authority, whose Htatements are baaed on personal 
observation Pausanios’s ‘ chapel ’ (o%mn) is doubt¬ 

less the same as the firetemple (pwsni thehn) of Strabo and the 
ritasf.-jAh of the Zoroastrians. The tiara, described in fuller 
detail by Strabo, is the pmam worn by the Magi to keep their 
breath from pfdluting the fire. The invocation chanted at the 
sacrifice {fipad^ is also mentioned by HerOiiotus and Strabo, 
hut Pausanias alone tells us that the words were aetnallyiread from 
a book — a clear reference t(^the hymns of the A vesta. 

3. STATUES OF PEaSIAXS USM AS COLCMSS. 

Thoipractice »of using statues^ of Persians as supports or^ 
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columiis m sculpture and architeciuro is icferreJ to in two possagos 
of PausnnWs work. In Perieg. 1.18.8 wo rend : ‘ There is also 

[lit Athens] H gfoup in Phrygian tnarblw, of Persinm aupporti/tij a 
bcoTjyo tripod ; the ligurcs and the tripod are botii worth Be6ing^ 
(Fraxor p. ^8). Witli this compare 8.11-3] which runs ns follows : 
* Thtj most gfcrikLng ornament of the market* pi ace [at Sparta] is a 
colonnade which they aauie tlie Colonntide, Uuilt originally 

from the spoils of the Persian warj it grew in course of time into 
the spacious and splendid edidce which it now Is. On the pillars 
are of Persians in white marble ; one of them is Mardoniiis, 

son of Gobryos Arteniismj daughter of LygduinJs, and queen of 
Halicarnassus is also represeuted. They say she voluntarily joined 
Xerxes in his oxpodition agaiiiat QroecO) and dlstinguishod herself 
by her prowess in the soa-SgUt at Salamis (Fraxer, p. 14 9). 

It is interesting to compare with this a passage in the De 
Archilsct^rti of Vitruvius iu which the architectural lentura here 
exemplitled is explained- In the chapter to which I refer Vitruviusj 
after enumerating the various branches of kn owledge with wliieh 
the ideal architect should have some aci;|uaintance, continues in 
the following manner {DeArch^ I, h, C). ‘The architect must also 
hove considcrahlo knowledge of history, becfausa aceliitcctH, in 
designing buildings employ many ornaments vvliioh they should 
be able to explain lo those who desire an explanation. TahO] for 
example, those marble statues of women in long robes, which are 
cfiUod Caryatidoa. If they arc introituced in a bulhiiiig to support 
the mutulos nnd cornice, the architect may explain them, in case 
of inquiry, as follows. Cotya, a state of the Peloponnesus, aided 
with the Persiiuia in thek war against Greece. Hence, when tlie 
Greeks had put an end to that conflict by a glorious victory, they 
all, by common consent, declared vror on the Carynt^. In this 
w'ay they captured the city, put the men to death and pro¬ 
nounced u curse upon tlie state, 'fhe matrons they led away into 
slavery, without, however, permitting them to Iny aside thair robes 
and the odoruments of their sex. Instead of being led once for all 
in triumph they were made a perpetual oxainple of servitude, 
loaded with scorn and suffering, the punishment of their state, by 
the fact that the architects of tliat time used iheir statuss as 
colamns to support the freight of buildinffS f that the memory of their 
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crime and also of its pumghment might be handed down to poeteri* 
ty. In a similar intiuner, when a small band of Lacontaim, under 
the leadership of Pausanias, son of Agesipolis, hail defeated the 
countless host of the Persians in the battle of Plata^a, they hrst 
oolebrated a splendid triumidi with the booty and plundor^ uml 
then ciiiployed the proceeds of the spoils in erecting the /VmVm 
Citlonnad^ — a building which was at onee an incentive to glory 
and valor among the citijicns and trophy of victory to later 
generations. They there set up images of the oaptivea in l>arbaric 
garb to support tlie roof, thus punishing arrogance with the 
contempt that it deservedt so that tlieir enemies might be terrified 
through fear of their bravery and that the cHkens, gloriously 
inspired by beholding this o^cample of courage, might he prepend 
to defend the liberty of the state. Hence, from Uiat time forward, 
many have erected of JWitinms to ouppon the epistyliurn 

and its oriiamoTits, and, by this idea, liave introduced a striking 
variety into tlieir works. There are likewise other historical facta 
of the same character, which architects ought to know*’ 

As a Persian parallel to this Grecian idea we might, perhaps, 
retbr to the sculptured figures of the twenty-eight conquered 
nations which Darius caused to be represented as supporting his 
throne ; see tlie inscription about his tomb at Nakshd'linstain, and 
compare Weiss bach and Hang, Dio Aiip&tjtiscAen Keilitischri/fent 
( Wipidg, pp. :i6, 37 ; Spiegel, Die Mipersise&en Keilimchen^ 

(Leipzig, ISSl), pp. 56, 57 ; also the illaafrations in Dieulafoy, 
L’Art Antique de Peree^ 3, pi. I, 2, 3, and Stolze and Andreas, 
Pereepofis, 2, 108-110. 

1, THEPEBSia?; uw. 

In Pausanias $, 32, lO there is an allusion to the Persian 
attitude toward wealth, which is quite at variance with ivhat is 
found elsewliere «n that subject in the literature of Greece and 
Pome. The passage to which 1 refer occurs in connection with the 
description of the tomb of the Spartan L3'i3andcr at Haliartus m 
Bceotla. Aa one of tlie discreditable features nf Lysender's career 
Pausanias mentions the fact that it was ho who first introduced 
the love of money among the Lacedaemonians. The passage may 
be rendered thus . 'Although, warned by an oracle that the love of 
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monoy fJono would provo the ruin of the LjMwdttemonitiiis 

were not ncouetomed to aniasa wealth, LySander, never thelesa 
linbuod them with a stroug desire for it. In my own opinion, 
jolhinng Me Persiatia and ji/jtyrn? Sy thitT hw (Permts te niiommios 
la I tlikfieAon tioniu ge to ekdmnj^ I Ixdieva tliat Lyaaudor did 
TTiore harm thuu good to Xjtioetlaomon. 

FraKet‘s note on this passage (VoL 5. p. IC7> furnisln^ no 
faither information conooniiiig tlie eusWiti which is here referred 
to. He simply remarks that * tlie I'etsian law or custom to 
which Pausanias refers would seem to have been, one whioh forbade 
or discouraged the ncoumulation of wealth. Rut no such law 
seems to be known from either Peraisn or elassicai sources. Quite 
Uie contrary, both the Greeks and the Romans were fso deeply 
impressed by the wealth and luxury of Persia that the Persian 
Kin*^ came to be regardoil as a type of great riches and the adjec¬ 
tive" ‘ Persian' was used as syuonymous with ‘splendid* or 

‘ magnificent-*' , - . t tr 

The only explanation of Pausanias’s wortls which I can offer 

is that he may have been tliinking of the simple life of the early 
Persian mountaineers. If so, wo may compare Xenophon, Cgropaa- 
dh youthful Cyrus, at the court of hie grand¬ 

father, Astyngea, praises the frugal fere of the Persians as con¬ 
trasted with the sumptuous banquets of the Modes. 
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We find also in PauBauias two passages whloli are interesting 
oe affording some additional evidence with regard to the shape of 
the Poraiau shield. The first of these occurs in Pedeg-8.50.1, 
where speaking of PhilopcomoD, the leader of the Achaeaus, ho 
fiavB In Sie words of Fraaer (p. 438) : ‘ He was thus enabled to 

change the equipment of their infantry. Hitherto they had car¬ 
ried short javelins and obhng shields, like the Celtic targes and tho 
Persian biteklers (tAgerra ta P€rsvn\ butPhilopcemen induced them 
to don breastplates and put on greaves, and, further, to use Argolic 
shields and long spears.* Tlie seoond passage to which I wish to 

I tjf Pinto. 123 ^ i iSO K F i Haracp, I, Sft 1 ; S, 9, 4 1 

UTri» taJ Short 
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caJ] ttttentioii fouiul in the deficiiption of tJxe temido oi' AmiHo 
lit Delphi iti Perieg-. 10.13.3 aurl roads as foilows {Frazer p. 527J : 

On the architrave are golden ahiolds : fiomo of iliem were dedi¬ 
cated by the Athoaiaos froui the siJoUs of the battle of Marntbon ; 
but the shields at the back and on tlie loft are Crallio shicUIa, 
d^ioated by the Aotoliaae ; in shape they closely resembU the 
I^ereian Intcl'Icre Fersikoit 

It iB evident from both of these pasaagcfl that the siilcldii of 
t le Puraitins must have been quite simUar in appenranee to thoHc 
of the Colts, and that both were essentially Jilterent from the 
roui^ shield {asp{s\ which formed part of the equipment of 
the Greek peltaat. It was pointed out by Professor Morriam tn a 
note in the volume of Qmical Studiee in Honour of Henry Drkter, 
p. 124, that the oblong Galatian shields represented on the portiet) 
erected by Eutaenes II at Pergamnm miglit be taken as an indiou- 
tioa of the shape of the Persian yerron. In this connection I 
would refer to Bulletin do Corrospondenca Hellenique IS. p. 176 
where it is reported that a metope, whicli was found near the 

south-weatcoruerof the temple of Apollo at Delphi, boro the im¬ 
print of a large, oblong shiehl, more than a meter in lenn-th. If 
this was one of the golden shields mentioned by Pausaiitas, the 
macoyety may be taken as a further ooufirmation of Profaifsor 
Merriam^s theory. In tliat cose, liowever, we must aupposa tliat 
Pausanias s account is not entirely accurate, as he says that ho 
saw the shields on the architrave of the temple but does not make 
any particular mention of the metopes. 

The shields ropresenteil in Persian works of art are somewhat 
oblong in sliape but much lees elongated tlian oillmr the impression 
on the metope at Delphi or the shiehls oftho i>ortioo at Pergamurn. 
for example, the illuatratioiis in Fluudin et Costo, f^oyaye en 
Perse Ancienne, vol. 2. pL iOO, lOl ; vol. 3. pi. lo4. On 
the^ subject of the shield in Iranian literature sec tlm article on 
ancient teiau armour by A V. W, Jackson in the Drislm.- 
hlemuna] V oluine referred t^J nbove. 
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ALLUSIONS TO THE PERSIAN MAGI IN 
CLASSICAL LATIN WRITERS- 

The religion of ancient Iran, witlv its gtoat foutulcr Zoroaster, 
hjia been a fruitful topic for study by Western sobolara, afid 

the intoiestiug themes for consideration U naturally that of the 

Magi, its priestly caste. In dealing witli this question the I^tm 
classics hare a oortein value as adding extra information from 
outside and it soems worth while to present their more important 
items in a single article devoted to .tliis Bubjoct, 

Valuable collections of classical refetenoes, both m Greek and 
Latin, to the general subject of the ancient Iranian religion are 
already acceasible in the works of ^iieh seholare m Hyde, Briflflon, 
Kleokor, Rnpp. Windifiobmau and Jackson/ but tlio aim of the 
present essay is to take a singb aspect of the topic nnd treat it 
solely from the Latin side, 

The references to the Persian Magi here given have been 
oiilhered after making a careful examination of the iudex(» to 
praotically all the well known Latin authors and many of the 
minor writers. They have a peeaUar interest also of tlieir own 
baeauso they show how one phase of the t^chings of the Magi, 
namely the Art of Magic, became a fhctoc m the ^ml hfo of 
Ancient Rome. This oooult soietica appealed to the Romans m 
the days of their degeoeraoy because it could minister to their 
riaasiious. About tlie aotual faith and exalted doctrine of the 
which Ammianus Marcellinus calls " the purest worship of divme 
boinos”, they knew little and cared less. The result was an utter 

confusion in the use of the torms ChaUheus, and Mafhe- 

viaiicft** 


1 Ijyde: Sriistu ftfttfntm, Oxfof 1, tTte, 

Brijwn: £>? PAdi, 15M. 
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Tho mAtetlal on tha snbjeot in question may bo conveniently 
discussed (l) with reference to the erorii *' Mngus” as relating 
undoubtedly to the Persian Mngi, and (2) as nssooiated and 
confused with diviner, magician and the like I kIihII take these 
op in due order. 

I. 


MaOUS JN TJIR 3EN-SB OF PeHSIAJI FlUE^^T. 

The ease with which the passages qnotetl below can bo paral¬ 
leled from the Greek, shows at once their ultimate origin. Tho 
two classical authors whose writings yielil the fullest and most 
accurate returuB, Cieero and Ammianus Marcellmtis, were in 
• close touch with Greek learning. It is to bo expected, moreover, 
that Cicero, who occasionally dealt with such sulijeots as dtvinn* 
tioQ and the nature of tho gods, would examine the religious 
beliefs of differetit nations, and there is tho barest possibility that 
he may have had other than Greek sources. Amiuianus Mar* 
celllnus, wo know, vvas a native of Antiooh and it ht not unlikely 
that he may have come into personal contact with the Alagi. 

Tlie citations whioh relate tlefiuitely to the priestI umxI of 
Ancient Iran ntako up a not iiieonaiderablo numirar of facts descrl|ir 
tiveof this sect. This material includes the following pdnts 
which may be grouped as follows * 

1. Etymology of tlio word Magus. 

2. Zoroaster, Uie Founder of tho Magtan Faith. 

3. Ijocation of the Home of the Magi. 

4. Tiie Alagt, a Tribe —their Imlopendenoe, and the 

Esteem In which they were hcJil* 

5. Burial customs of the Hagi. 

fi. The Wisdom and Learning of the Magi. 

7. Pythagoras reputed to have studied undxr the Afagi. 

8. The Alagi os a Frie5t}ioo<l> 

9. The Use of Fire in Magiati Worship. 

10. Temples and Shrines of the Magi. 

11. Skill of Uie Magi in Divination and Magic. 

12. Overthrow of the Alagi by Darius. 

13> Miscellaneous Allusions to the Magi. 
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1. BTY»0L(iJ;4Y OT THE VTOUD MxtitA. 

A pcaiRo^YOrthy attorn})! i« niiulo by Ammianun Maroelliinus 
to give tJie otymuldgy of tlio a'an] mritfini but uiitbrtunatoly iia does 
ao by rolbrrhig us to a stmiigi; term imtchn^htUi whioli ia more 
diJltcult to accoutit for thoti tlie origin a) word. Pfato ia cited aa 
hiK iiiitliority. The puissage ia fw follo^va :— 

Animiarms Marcetliuua (futirlli century^ littr. Gest^ 23.G.GA3. 
reinarka : Pinto \rbo la tliu nulbor of ao many vvlac sayings 

aflirius tiint magia Is derived froo) a in y a t i e o r d mncAdffisldf 
the purest;worship of divine beings/’ 

2. ZoBOASTSK, THR FOUXllEB OF TUE MaOIAS FaITH, 

The Latin wiitora Ammiamiat Juatin^ and Pliny t unite in 
anying Uiat Zoroaster was the founder of tho Magiaii Ibilh. The 
statement of A niiinanns is noteworthy Wauso he speaks of the 
gresat Eastern eago ns a native of Baotcla, whether correctly or in- 
oorrcctly Bcholars are not agreed^ The identifioation of Hyias}Mi£ 
with the father of Darius Is erroneous.* * What ho says regarding 
Bralimanical influences on Zoroaster is Interesting perhaps in the 
light of the natural affinities which the religion of Persia has with 
the ancient faith of India. 

AmnilanuBT 23.6..32. observes ; (a) This knowledge of the 

worship of divine beings was in former ngea a il d e d to by 
Zoroaster, the Bactrian, who learned many things 
from the sacred rites of the Chaldrons, .After hitn TI y s t a sp e s , 
the father of Darius, did the same." Zoroaster fxild' 
ly penetrating to the secret place, of upper Indio came to a shady 
solitude whore the Brahman s, men of sublime genius, enjoy 
the tranquil silence. Hero he leameii from their teaohings all that 
he could about the motions of the world ami of the stars and the 
pure rites of sacrifice. This knowledge he i ti f u 6 e d into the 
system of the M a g i , and it was handcil down from father 
to son tlirough fluecoeding ages.* 

(b) Justinua (second century A, D, ?) /As/, Philip 1 1.1.5-10, 

i Bn ilafiitldD^ 

* pL 

'Hifft conoen>tii)r haiKlIa^ ilovn frorn non in |ti 

vitb tJie iu th^ ArstA. 
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wfitos as follows : “Afterwaiil Niiius waged war wit3i Z o r o • 
a s i e r I king of the B a e t c i a a e; , who ia said to Imve i n - 
vented magic arts.” 

(o) PUtiy the Elder (first eafitury, A. D.) ym. Hisi. 30.3.1, 
lias tlio following: “Writers agree that magic Originated 
in Persia from Z o r o a s t e r.’* 

3. Location oI' tus homb of thb Maoi. 

Only one writer, Amtuiatms, auikes any attempt to give the 
e^act geographical looatioQ of the Magi* Ammianos MarcelIriius 
Her, Getf., 23.6*32, atntes definitely iti his account of India : “ In. 

il:c 9 G regions (Media) are the fertile fioida of the Mag i*” 

4. The MaOJ, a TKIBE—TBSIB taUEJ’BNDBNCB, ANU THE ESTBEH 
IN wniCH THEY WEUE HELO. 

The following etatenients would lead us to beliovo that the 
Magi like the Levites among the Hohrews, weto a tribe and not 
a Ikmily. Originally small iu number, tliey grew in fjowoc find 
enjoyed a high clogreo of indepoudenoe und security o ven lo the 
extent that ihoir towns wore not protected by walls and they rmutu 
their own laws. 

Ainmianus Mnrceliiims, Ret, Gust. 3{1.6.35, is the authority 
for these facts : '* In unoient times their no in b e r a wore 

few.- Gradually they increased until they became a 

strong tribe. They dwelt in towns unguard¬ 
ed by w a I 1 s, ni a d a tholr own laws aud wore vener¬ 
ated beoausa of' tliolr r e 1 i g i o n.” 

5. Bohixi. custohs or the Magi* 

The peculiar manner in which the Magi dispoee^l of the 
bodies of tiie dead by cspoaing them on dakhmas to be devoured 
by dogs and birds, as enjoined In the A vesta, (e.g. Td. G* 44, 5t ; ) 
was well known to Herodotus who desoribed it‘ and ia uiontioned 
by Cicero in the following : Cicero, (first century R.C.) Tuso* 
Diiqi. 1, 45, 10S. “ The Persians cover their dead over with wax 
and then bury them that they may preserve their bodios ns long 
aa possible- It is customary with the Magi to bury none of their 


* Hofi&dotujt, Hliit; l> 14a 
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order unless tliey have first been tom by wild boasts 

This stftteoient seems to bo taken almost verbatim fro'ii 
8trobu, IS, 8, 20, but the reasou assig^nsd for the |juouliHr oustom is 
wroii^. It was realty n cuiioession to thu vrolbknown Zoroustrian 
iujuiictiou to pruvont the eu^rtU &om lieing dolled by a corpse as 
found in the Yondutad U 13; B. 33-41 ; 0. 44-51. 

6. The wisDoia and leaoninu or tkk Mauu 

fa) That the Magi wore justly famed for tlieir learning and 
wisdom seems well established by alluBiuns in the Greek and 
Roman writoirs. CicBFO was definite on the point when ho eay^: 
(I)c Dicin.^ 1, 23, IG), ** The M a g i, an order deoJutKl wise 
and 1 e a r n e d by the Porslaiiif“, 

U<) Cicero also states {pe Dioin. 1, 41, 90) tliat ** none can 
be k t n g of the F o r a 1 a n s who baa not yet acquired the 
doctrine and learning of the Mag i.’** 

7. Fythaoohas jmruTED to uavk dn'Diro usdsu the Maoi. 

Several |>fksBages in this oonneetion lend color to the supposi¬ 
tion that tlie pliiloaopher Py tbagorue himself studied under the 
Magi. 

(a) Valerius Ma^tImus (first century A.D.) Exm M^nor 
7. 6, 2. uiihesiUtingly writes ; P y t b a»g eras wont to the 
P c r s t a II a and gave hlmiioif up to the t e a c li | n g a of the 
Magi &om whom lie learned the enureea of the planets, 
llie niovomente of the stars, tlietr power and peculiar 
II a t u r e." 

(t) Pliny tlie Elder (tkst century A.D.) UUt. Nat. 30, 12, is 
likewise explicit ; ‘‘ At least Pythagoras, Empedocles, 

Democritus and PIati> went away to learn this art (magic).” 

(c) Cicero too aeoms to liavo no doubts when ho asks. Be 
Fin. 5, 29, t7 : Yfliy did Pythagoras himself truvel in 
Egyjit and visit the Persian Magi?” 

(d) Apulcius MadaurcnsiH (aecoiicl oantury A.D.) Fhritht^ 
2, 15, is less dec id ihI in bts'statmneut that “ tliorc am those who 
nay that Pythagoras had studied under the Magi 
and t^peeially under Zoroiister.” 


TliUttc^rrobv^Att'tl tty FLutuicrli, ArtmtirMei, ^ L. 
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(<*) It nmy be of iiitorest in oonneotiou with the 11 hove lef^r- 
encM to Pythagoras to coiiv|Mire the isolaleil Btutciiicnts to two 
Pythagorean Magianij found iu a couple of fragmeiita from the 
books of Sucbjuiufi (socond‘century A*D,). The first. Fmg, p, 301, 
1, 10, ed. Teubner, reads : “ Nigidius Trigulus, 

a Pythagorean and ALiginn died in exile.” A similar 
Hoiitonoe, ^Vt^,, p. 301; line 3'tj ^itLites i '^AusJaus Xa4rtsaiteu6f a 
Pythagorean and M a g i a n was driven out of Italy by 
order of Augustus.” 

8. Ties as a PisiEsrnoon. 

ThaOl;e*Magi vFere a prieathtKvd Is nffirmwl hy two Latin 
wtitors, Apnleius Ma<laurensis and Ainmianus llarcellinus. Apu- 
feuifi having been accused of winning the aft'ections of a wealthy 
widow by the use of rangio arts finds it very much to Ida interest 
U) ddiae clearly and unmistakably the lonn Ho apinjars 

to have been acquitted at the time of hia trial, but his roimtatioii 
for Ixiing magus and enchanter grew with succeeding centuries. 
AugUHtine, who wrote in the fifth ooiitury A.D., refers to him as 
on© highly skilled in magic iirt.‘ Ammjituus in his general 
account of the hlagi empha-sisies the sacerdotal character of tho 
sect. 

(o) Apuleius Madnurensis (second century A,D.) Amloo^t 
asks with some asperity: Wliat is a II a g u a f hV if* 

as I read among many writers, a M a g u a is In the language of 

tho Persians, what wo call a priest, then is it a crime to bo 
a priest and to know and be skilled in religious usages 
aaored rites, and the laws of the'’divine? Romember 
the words of the great Plato— esti tie iouto them tJiempeia. 

“ Magic, this is the holy worship of the gods." Have you 

heard that magic, which you so rashly find fault with, is an 
art received firorn the immortal gods, the knowledge of their 
w o r s h i p and a p n r 0 and divine s c i 0 n o e ? 

( 6 ) Ammiatius Marcollinufl, Rer, S 3 , 6 , 34 , 35 , h,iH 

again something cogent; Fruiu tliis time (i.o., fc«i„ tim time 
of Zoroiister) to the present they have been dedicated to the 
service of the gods. The P 0 r s i a n kings made use 

■ Aiigiiiiidn. en. laa. IS (a, p, » e,l tSSSi). ^ 
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of theit holy tJiialstry in b o I o m u. i k 1 n g d ! v i ri e r i 11 a. 
It M' os n ain to approach tho altar or touch the victipfi unti a 
Magus had first offered prayer arid poured out the pteliuiitiary 

liLntion.*'’ 

0 Tiis usit or rrait is Maoian wonsttip. 

Fire as an impoi-tant ekiiientin eonnection with tlw worship 
of the Magi is allmlod to by a number of Latb writers This fire 
cult* of the i'crsians serves as n reminder that the Romans 

likewise jealously guarded the aaored firo which IWn maidons 
kept burning in the temple of Vesta- ^ * ** 

The general statements on the subject uf the Magmn worship 

of firo* by Roman authors are tho following: 

(o) Amralanus MarcelUims, -3, 6, 34, hag i They 

say. if it is worthy of baliof, that a f U m e which d esc ended 

from heaven among them is still burning upon tUoir altars : 
a s in a I I p o r t i o n of the f U it "tatod.^^ once carried 

befotoUmPoEs i an kings to bring_ brinne. 

iM Juliui^ Firmicus (first half of tourth ^atury) De £rror 
prof, Rel, 1, I, 0. 5, makes this statement : “ The o r s i n n s 

Ld all the Magi who inhabit Persb, place fire bto aU other 
elements and think that it ought to be preferred to the othor sub- 

Vitruvius PolUo (first century. A.D^) 4 /W declares: 
Thales believed that water was the origin of all things » Horn- 
l x c ^ * 4 r i n D r i e B t a, fire and w si t o r, 

uliitu^t * trhci -M a ^ I A ^ IT* i jjj'je ^ ^ it 

(,0 Cottius Rntua (6t8t oeutuiy A.D.) Hnt. Alu. 3, S, 8, 
giv« up-.ctut«.i»»»lla.ion to aw and .n ao^acbon w.tl. ha 
march af Datii Codomaimns: “ It ‘^a Ottatam of tha 


■ for. urn Uia Uw 

1 ft fuUtr rSrfdijniitldu itfe Ucnil'itiw, a ix o r n- 

.. ilii *.""■« ^.1*1 s.r*« w«.a iho Pvrjj-«o. <,f 1 n,j 

fir«< «f with ua«.*rau. to 

ia tui 1 whdb Ub ViAl^l*. -iv tl« ^ Ibo d Alhixiuad U». 

kliontt in Ji>b 4 «)P 4 p. (iC, 
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I^orsiftus to fnsroli ftt s u. q f i s o- Tli© sigtifil wiis given 
by ttio trumpet from the king’s tent ou wliidi there bW^ an 
image of the sun enclosed in crystal so ilaKJiliiig that it could be 
seen tUroughoQt the camp* Their onler on the nmreh was m 
follows: the fire which tlioy cull holy and e te r n a 1 wiw 
carciod on silver altarfi; neat came the Magi sin gin" 
Uie songs of their country," 

(e) Curtins Rufus, I/ht, Alejs. 4* la. 48, furthermore 
associates the sacred fire with the euii and with Mithra as tlxe 
personification of light and truth. He snys : “ Darius with his 
leaders and kinsfolk wont among his soldiers as they stood armed 
for battle and Invoked tljc sun and M i t h r a ‘ and the 
aaored etcrnolfirc that they might iiia[>)Fe in tlie 
Porainns a courage worthy of their former glory and the deeds uf 
their forefathers. ” 

(/) Cur tins,//iWr Alex- 4. U. 54, Inis atiU another alliisioii 
in connection with an invocition by DArius : ** Yc gods of our 
forefathers and eternal flame which burns on our altars 
and thou glory of the sun shining in uiy empire of the East... 
avenge the name and kingdom of the Persians. " 

10, Tekples jxsd SEmiNSs os tur Magi, 

We have an interesting group of allusions to templea and 
shrines of the Magi in Latin writers, 

(a) ^ Cicero, in one of three references on the subject, remarks, 
(Dtf Pivm, 1, 41, 90): “ The Mngi among the K o m a n a meet 

in a tc ni p 1 e for the purpose of dbouaaloii and the i n tor¬ 
ch a u g e of ideas,*' 

(i) Cicero again, Da n. 0.14, Inut aomethiog to 

say about the Persians and the use of temples. He cf>mmonts 
on the destruotioa of Greek temples by Xerxes in this wise ; It 
is said that Xerxes ordered the temples of Greece to be burned 
because he thought that it was wrong for the gods wliose homo is 
this whole universe to fae ooufinoj and imprisoned by walls. 
Afterward the war which Philip planned and Alexander carried on 
in Persia was declared for this reason, that they might avenge 

U .t* ^ I-* «l)n«ng to Stllhm, um Cnwoftl, it^ 

JviiAm, 2. fi-73. 
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Uie temples of Gceeeo. Eveti the Greeks did not believe that tlio 
sliTtnes should bo restored wj that they tnight be before the eyes 
of the Bucceoditig generations ns o reuiitider of the critoe of the 
PersiaDB. 

(c) In a third statement from Cicero’s pen ire have the 
oxpressionof what the great Roman himself thought about tho use 
uftemploSf fur he assorts, Ih 2. 25 : “ I Iwhove that there 

slumtd bo temples in the. cities nor tlo I agreo with the 
P 0 r s i a ti M a g i at whose instigation Xerxes U said to 
hove burned the temples of Greece b o c a u s e they 
shut in the gods who ought to be free and unrestricted and whose 
temple and home is the universe. 

By way ol'supphmout to Cicero wo may refer to the discussion 
of the same topic by the Greek historian Herodotus, in which he 
espial ns the feeling of the Persians as to temples. Herodotus writes 
{Hist. 1- 130) ; “ It is not according to the Persian teneta to have 
itlols made, temples built anti altars erected ; they even upbraid 
those who do. I can acermnt for that only from their not 
believing* that the g o tl s are like in c ti as tlio Greeks 

do.” 

U. Skill of tbk M^mi ix uaokj axu oivinatiox. 

The Latin writers frequently allude to the Magi as prophets, 
i[ia<vioiauB and iiiterptetars of dreams, arts familiar to the HomanH 
through the EtrasoJin Hootlwayera. That this power of the Magi 
and their posstldo abuse of magic cites should have become exagge^ 
rated in l^man eyes is not strange when we romemlmr that Zoro¬ 
aster was accused of magic practical by some of the early writers 
inimical to his faith. Indeed, 2>roastecs name is mentioned in 
connection with such rites. 

(a) Pliny the Elder, fiisL Nat. 30. 2, I, remarks; ‘^Without 
doubt m a g i c o r i g i n a to d in Persia. Its founder 
was Zoroaster, as it is agreed among writers. ” * 

G> A kindred statement is made by Justinus, flisL Phil, 1. 
1 . 1). 10, who writes ; ‘‘Zoroaster, who is said to have invented 
magic." 


I Compart witb tbii cifcatioiii iiJsaiifa Sn rufciid to ZjnCwiat^r, L|. a- h. A«il c+ 
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(c) W'ith regazd to the Magi theiriEetves an divinere, Cioero 
has the following : De Divin.i 1. 41. 90, “ In Persia the Magi 
take auguries and prophesy “ 

(d) Catttos Kufua (diet oenturyf A. B.) Ilist, 7. 43, 

evinoee some acepticiam when he says ; There was at the feast 
a certain Cobares, a Median, who in the art of magic (pro- 
Tided it ia an art and not the most vain of deceits) was 
more noted for his profession than for his knowledge.” 

(el Lacan, P h a t s a 1 i a, (drst century, A. D.) €< 4S1, 
seems to be of much the same opinion. Tlve verse runs : He 

(Sextus, son of Pompey) had known the aecreta of the cruel 
Magi, secrets hated by the gods of heaven. ’’ A few iinea further 
on, 6, 440, he express3S again the aarae feeling : ^ Rooke tixat can 
liear the Magi when they chant their d e a d 1 y speila, 
tf} Arnoblua (third century, A. D.) Adtr, Genies ^ ]. 5, 
affirms the use of magic in. the war between Zoroaster which he 
says “ was fought not only with weapons but like wise by means 
of the hidden art of the Magi and the Chaldisans. ” 

(^) Several instances of the skill of the Magi in divination 
are found in liatin writers/ Cicero, Dinin. l, 23.46-47, 
makes the query ; “ Shall I relate from the Persika of Dino 

what the Magi interpreted for tha famous king Cycus? 
In his dream the sun seemed to be at his feet. When he strove 
three timea in vain to touch it with hla hand the heavenly body 
sank and disappeared. The Kagi....«aaid that his three attempts 
to grasp the sun' portended a reign of thirty years. This came 
to pass. 

(A) Velleius Fateroulus, (first century, A, D.) Hist, Pom., 2. 
24. 3, relates that when embaaaadorB from Parthia had come to 
Sulla, among them were certain Magt who from marks on 
his body foretold that his life would be glorious and hie 
memoiy immortal. 

■ a Chrlitlu writer of tb« third e^Dtury, Laetutiiu, Flmii«iin*t Inat. te, Iht 

itnngr tkcl Uwt UjitEjqK*, king of tk« U^dhutf. Iun4ed dewa to {KHtonly. Uie wooderful 
dr«*m. Ib the iBt«rpr«taUoa vt the drevn the Ul of the Itomsn Bmpirr wm predicted, Thl» 
predioUoii WH thertfotc tnede before eren the TrojAa people eiieted. 

t Foeilhly we nuir compon with thit ( at did Andreae oBce} the thneerold attempt of 
Fnmrij^Ab (afruiid>}to aeltt AonrrrwA s'* Kingly Glory *' la Zam^&d yuht. Ad 

67 
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IS. OrERTHBOW OT TBK MjLOt EV DabITS. 

A number of Latm suthors recount the xebeTHcm te<t by 
DariuK ngiiinet the Magi in oonneotioQ with the usutpation of the 
Persian throne by the Smerdis. The alleged despotism of 
the priesthood is fitrongly euiphaaiwil. 

(«J J:'eneca (first oenturyi A. D.) DidL 5. I6f 3. niemtions 
Darius, ^vlio after ttie o r e r t li t o n* of tlie hi a g u a held 
sway over Persia and a great part of the East. 

(5) Valetina Maximus, Ex&m. ,1/ern, p. 340. 9, in his 
narration of how Darius won the Persian kingdom by the whinney* 
in g of hia horse refers to Darius an “having put an end to the 
evil dominion of the M a g i. " 

(r) Valerius ilari mu ft, Extm. item. p. 332. 6, gives an 
account of the strange oath strom by iJariufi in these words ; 

Oohus^ wlio was afterward called Darius, swore by tlie moa 
sacred oath of the Pereians that he would not kill any of the 
Magi whom lie had overtlirowu by poison, iron weapon or any 
kind of force. " 

(f/> Valerius Maximus in still o third passage, p. 125* 25, 
again referring to the great King, extols the coucage of ** Darius, 
who while freeing the Persians from the cruel tyranny 
of tlie Magi urged on a comrade in hia pursuit of a Magus. 
Tlie Persian’s fear that in Btriking the enemy ho might slay Darius 
too was made light of by Darius : “ i^o not hesitate to nee your 
sword because of tny danger. ‘ 

13. MlSCELLAXBOrS AtLUSlOliS TO THS MaOI. 

(a) Locau, Phatsvditit g. 220. rej ere to the Magi in oonneotion 
with the Hnrthians, and intimates tliat their priestly sanction was 
required in the making of treaties. The jioet puts in Pompey’a 
mouth the command : “ Declare my distress to Parttiia’s monarch, 
if our former treaty holds, a treaty c o n f i r di e d by your 
Magi, sworn upon our altar. ” 

(5) Curtius Rufus, Uku Mex. 5.1. 22, in desoribiag Alex¬ 
ander’s entry into Babylon, dietioguiehes between the Magi and 

* Thii ilitenujat foUowm directlj tJiRl girtn hf HmMnlaii 3^ 7^, Sti hti uacotitit 

th« ot^rlikrbir ol tbft Mfigi by 
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tile ChaldxAus. This is lathor s contniat to the habit of most of 
his oottiitrymeDp who confuse tlie two torms> He says of the ottbr 
of the preoesaioDi that after the a'ild boiists wlitcli were olieted as 
presents, oauie the M » g t singing their songs as was their 
oustoiiK After these oamo the ChaldsBans, whose duty it was to 
dsolate the motion of the planets and the revolution of time. 

(r) With this distinotion in the use of the tetmt! Magus and 
Chaldseaii, compare the lines of a fifth oentury writer; C. Glau- 
<liauus in his Panegyric, 145, Youth's Delphic oraole speech^ 
loss so long, broke its silence, the Persian Magi ptopho' 
sied your coming, tho Etruscan augur knew yon, the Rti-byloniau 
Hliudderod when he gased at the stars, the Clialdtean old men were 
Ainaxod." 

The material thus far given ooinpletes the list of passages that 
Imve to do with the Persian Magi, By way of supplement, or 
rather to complete the data, I bring together here certain of the 
Latin statements in which the term Magus lias a derogatory 
significance, 

II. 

Mao vs in thk sknsk of naoician, nirtNKn, on soothsafbh. 

The tenor of so verst passages found in throe Roman writers, 
Tacitus, Paulus and Suotonius fioini to the conclusion that the 
word had, under certain circumstances, a base rather the 

a religious comiotatiou, being at times employed as a synonym foe 
magician, diviner, or soothsayer, Tfie material, given below, 
makes very plain the fact that tho use uf magic, sorcery and 
necromancy, bad booouie a iiienace to social morality,^ during 
tho first three centuries A, D, TIiobq references may be grouped 
under three heads; 

1. The Laws Relating to Magic. 

2. Instances of persons being accused of the practice of magic, 

3. Peualties inflicted for magic practices. 

1. Thk laws hslatino to uaoic. 

The attitude of the Law towards magto art is clearly staled 

I Afiise ffxito B* \u witkb, howmmr, thd vend ma{fut 

<K»tir, Ifl Iniereitii^ u ijliiupH of i liniiLu^ uonJiy™ of tliwry in ibft iqcand 

c^otary B. ttyf: ^ Let tlic «towafd cofii iiU dMii^ to ootuujl a divlu^r 

piiD|itiflt or " 
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by JutiuB Pfttiluai a Roman jurist of the third century, A. D., 
in his S€ntmti(ie ad Fstlium, 5. 24. 17. Heaaya : It is the Saw 
that the most severs penalty be meted out to persons 
skilled in magic art, i. s., they may be thrown to 
beaeti or oruoifled. The magicians^ them¬ 
selves shell be burned alive- No one is permitted to have books 
dealing with magic in his posaeaeion. If any books ol this 
oharaoter are found they shall be burned. The ownerj if of noblo 
birth, shall he deported to an bland i if they ace of a mors 
humble origin^ they shall Buffer capital punishment. 

2. Lvbtancss or pehboics asisa accused of the fbactice 

OF MAOIC. 

Instances of persons being accused of the practice of magic 
are found in the works of Tocitaa, the great historian of the first 
century A. D. Only those passages have bean selected which 
contain the words mayu^f or magi A much larger number might 
be gathered from this writer if the torms ChaldiBtts and Mathema- 
tidus^ synonyms of Alaijus^ were inoluded* * 

(o) Tacitus, ^dnn. 2. 73. 2, desoribes'the case against a well- 
known character of the day ; ** Liber Druaus of the family ^ ot 

the Scribonii was acouBed of revolutionary schemes.Firmius 

Catus, a senator and intimate friend of Drusus, prompted the 
young man, who was thoughtless and an easy prey to delusious, 
to resort to the promises of astrologers (Chaldsaans) and the 
rites of the Magi and i n t e r p r e t u s (interpreters) 
of dreams. 

(6) Anijthcr allusiou from the same writer explains a case 
iu which women are concerned. He writes : *‘Agrippina planned 

an accusation through an informer who was to tax her enemy with 
having consulted astrologers, the Magi and the image 
of the Clatian Apollo, about the imperial marriage. ” 

(c) Two passages relate to the case of the daughter of a certain 
SoranuB. In the one passage, Ana, IG, 30. 1, the accusation 

1 tn Mit II ilic «Tir I ind^ls ettrjwhtife traftsUtsd 

t Fof • e&Uoctifln. of iiteU iMteriiii-froin Tieitm anJ a nttiober of othef write» flonault 
SJMtj'urtlt, S«wOctrtrtWw*F. 3. p. m. Al-w J- Ji. B. Ustjor, F. p. MS. 

I S«c It, Kbove. 
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runs ; She had lurished Qftoaey on magioans." lu the other 
referenoe Aiin. 16. 32. 2, “ She was asked by her accuser whether 
she had sold her bridal presents to raise money for the performance 
of magical rites." 

(d) III .4 r». 12. 50. 2» Tacitus informs ue that Prisons 
charged Taurus with a few acts of tort ion but particularly with 
magical and superstitious practice s.” 

{tf) Suetonius (hrst century A. D.), whose aHusions to the 
Pythagorean Magiatis have beau quoted above/ mentions the 
crime of magic, and accused Nero of dealings in necromancy. 
Suetonius, p. 186, 1. 33, writes : He (Nero) oven attempted to 

summon and converse with the dead tlirough the offices of the 
magician s." 

3. PSNALTIKS INFLICTED roS THE PRACTICE OF MAOXC. 

Tacitus and Suetonius describe the penalties meted out to 
those convicted of the practice of magic. 

(r) Tacitus mentions a decree of the Homan senate expelling 
all magicians from Italy and adds examples of summary punish- 
inent. The passage, dna. 3. 33. 5, read^' “ Decrees of the senate 
were also passed to expel from Italy astrologers and magi¬ 
cians. One of their number, Luaius Pituanius was hurled 
from the Rook. Another, Publius Matclus, was executed by the 
consuls, according to aucient custom, outside the Esquillne Gate 
after the trumpets had sounded.” 

* (b) In mentioning Pythagoras above, I have already given 
two fitatements’' citiug exile as a punishment impo^ and 
there is no need to repeat the statements again. 

Conclusion. 

1 summarise now in brief the material that lias been presented. 
In the Roman writers an attempt is made to explain the word 
magta by referring it back to the Greek macAaffinift, hut the ‘ 
explanation is of no real value. Tho Latin authors ate agreed 
that Zoroaster was the founder of the Magiau ductrinoR. The 
Magi I a tribe In Media, dwelt in towns witliout walls and made 
their own laws. The bodies of their dead were exposed to birds 


1. See T, ^o). 
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and beaifte. They were the teacned. class in Persia and the instruc¬ 
tors of the Persian kings. The belief vras current that Fythagotaii 
had studied under the Magi. As priesthood they iirere held in 
great veneration by the Persians. Neither king nor subject might 
ofl^r sacrifice without tlie aid of a Magus. Fire vras a very 
important element in their worship. They believed that the 
whole universe should be the homo of the gods and refused to put 
their images in temples. In divination their skill was evidenced 
by instances in which their prophecies and interpeetatiom had 
turned out to be true. The overthrow of the Magi by Darius was 
a foot well known among the Romans. 

More material is available in the pfitrUtic writers, and this 
will be found treated by another contributor in the present Volunm, 

M. Fiuii^kun. 


NOTES ON ANCIENT PERSIAN GEOGRAPHY 

One of the earliest names with which I became acquainted in my 
Iranian studies was that of the learned Dastuc to whose memory 
this volume la dedicated. Hoshangp'i’s name, associated with those 
of Hang and West, forms the third member of a group of Pahlavi 
pioneers—a hind of triad like Srosh, Hitro, and Rashnu, kiMn 
rUMni 6 riiS^nih khurSed MmAudk a$t *— and to his memory these 
brief geographical notes are inscribed, as they relate largely 
to Parthia, the territory that gave its name to Pahlavi, the 
language in which the DastuPs special studies lay. 

1. The Location’ nr Pnirtr’s Parroon ssak the piajj Gatss, 
In 1907, on a second journey through Persia, 1 traversefl the 
route that must have been taken by Alexander the Great when 
pursuing Darius Codomannns, the last of the Aohfemenian kings. 
It waa natural, from the historic standpoint, to become irstcrested 
in identifying the stages of the conqueror's march and to join in 
the attempts that have been made to locate the places probably 
then existing along the route, particularly in connection wih the 
Caspian Gates. [In 1910, on a third journey, I re-traversed the 
same route twice again.—/Vcty* ^heet addithn]. 

The classical sources on this particular part of the subject 
consist in the accounts of Alexander given by the Greek historian 
Arrian (Ano5. AUx, 3. 20'2l> and the Latin writer Quintus 
Curtius Rufus (//isk A!ex, 5* 13. 1-23^ augmented by Justin'fi 
epitome of Pompeius Trogus (PS/hpp. 4. 15. 1). These data are 
further supplementctd by allusions in Pliny and elsewhere to the 
Caspiae Pylae, and by information to be gleaned from the itinera* 
ries of Arab Persian goographors as well as from the special studies 
of European travelters who have gone over the territory, or from 
writers who have discussed the location of the Caspian Gates 
through which Darius de<K 

A detailed examination of all that relates to the subject in 
general will be foand in a volume, now in preparation, which is 
to be entitled From Constantinopto to th4 Some of Omar Kltaj/tfafn, 
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In the prdBont QOteSi however, I wish to take up two or three 
phases of the matter, the first being the probable Igcation of the 
place Paredon oocupied by a people adjacent to the Caspian Gates. 
Pliny the Elder (lat cent. A D.) BkttH-ia Naturals 6. ld-15, 
48-44, gives a somewhat detailed description oi the Caspian 
Gates and the territory around this pass, whioh corresponds to the 
modern defile of the Sar-Uarrah Knh. Turning eastward from 
Assyria toward Pnrthia he mentions in succession ($44} the tribes 
of the Adiabeni, Carduohi [or Cordueni), and Pratitae, who are 
called Paredon. The passage reads thus ; — 

‘ Adjoining the Adiabeni are the Carduchi, formerly called so, 
but now called Cordueni, in front of whom the Tigris flows ; and 
next to them are the Pratitae, called Paredon, who Jiold 
t h e C a 8 p i a n Gates. On the other side of these lie 
the deserts of Parthia and the ridges of Cithenus. Directly after 
tlic same (i. e., Mt. Cithenus 1> there is the most delightful place 
of all Parthia; it is called Choara.’ 

The identification of the two peoples first named is already 
fairly certain. The Adiabeni belong to the Assyrian region of 
Nineveh and Arbela, the capital of Adiabeoe‘ ; the Carduchi are 
familiat through Xenophon’s Anabaeis and correspond, under their 
later name Cordueni, to the diatrlot of Corduene, or Gotdyenc, 
(Aramaic Beth Kitrdtil, Armenian Kordui^) verging on Atropatene 
or Media Minor/ The difficulty lies in identifying the tribe that 
is met with before passing the Caspian Gates and to whom Pliny 
gives the name Pratitae, adding that they are called Paredon. 

It is a well-known fact that the delightful place called Choara 
by Pliny and traversed before one entered upon * * the deserts of 
Parthia,’ is the fertile plain of Khvflr, directly to the east of the 
pass of Sar-Darrah Kfth, or Caspian Gates.* ’ The ridges of 
Cithenus' (juja Cf/Aeni) answer to the chain of the Sar-Darrah Kflh 
itself or the adjacent Xfih-i Karagaoh, both of which form a part 
of the great system of Albira that runs eastward along the nor- 

1 Biarqiurt, EfAntl^r iifffA eJff OeoffrapMe «l« JfMH XittOM'i Berlto, JWI. 
-ft, 170,178. 

1 8«e op. oil. pp- ^ „ 

• Foil TftferenMi on thli■oilj«ct will te found In Fnm Cofitmtineflt Ui tht floOlfO/ 

Omnr Khosi*" itwinU alw (to mtincnmftdB bolow. 
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there border of Persia i But what oFPratita Pflcedon ? The 
former name with its pr (for which we should expeot/r in Itaniati) 
looks na if iinperfectly reproduootl by Plioy and ia thetefore eottie- 
what ynoettaiiv « but for Patedoii I have a suggestion to o;^er. 

The majority of the Pliny manuscripts read in this plrtoe pHTt" 
timi ot parodan. For this the Latiu sdiolar Piotlan (Piatiauus, 
Observniiones, Paris, 181i) conjectured a Greek loadhig PAr odon 
(tee Anaart, Bin. HtH. Knt, 2. 1. 622, n. 12) although Aiist»rt 
himself reads PuTsdonin I believe that the text T^vedon should 
be kept unchanged, and I offer the explanation that Pandon ])re* 
serves the older form, 'Parmn in Palliavi or Parthiau tim^, of 
the station which is called d/VJdAdi) in the geographical itiner¬ 
aries of the Arab-Perslau writers Ibn R'Jlstnh (903 A.D.), latakhri 
(951 A,D.), and llm Kliurdadhbah f864 A.D.), nnd which was 
situatef.l nine fatsakhs from Itni (ancient liaglul) on the way to the 
Sar-Darrah Pass and Kh vur (see Ibn Hfetah, ed- De Goeje, Bihl. 
/Vroy. Arufh 7. US. 5 ; Islukhri, ibid. I. 215, 3; Ibn Khurbadhbah, 
ibid, ft, 23, 12; and compare also Marqunrt, llnterencfiu7tgen unr 
fi!« 5 cAiVAfa ton Eran, Leipzig, 1905, pp* 27-29,33). The name 
AfridhOn, Paredhfm, Paredon thus preserves the designation of 
Pliny’s people ‘ who hold the Caspiau Gates’, Just as the station 
Kasp, or Kf-ap, placed by the Arab-Pmian gcographetB near the 
Sar-Dartab Pass, preserved the uaino of Uie tribe of theCaspli wliom 
the cliisaic writers locate in this region. Such, at lEiast, is the 
suggestion I would make for identifying Pliny's nlluBion, 

2. Tmk Plau* wheue DAiitua Codomankus was put 

IS CuAisa nT Bess us 

One of the interesting prol.dems of tlie mute throuijh K!iAr4s4ii 
is that of locating approximately the place where Darius was taken 
prisouer by his traiCorouB general, Bessus, and the fellow •conspira¬ 
tors, before Alexander could overtake the fleeing monaroh. As to 
the name of the village where this occurred we have a statement 
made by Justin (second cent. AD,) in hie nbstract of Pompoius 
Trogus Cab<mt the beginning of the first cent A D.), It reads as 
follows 11 15 1) : 

^Darius was confined in golden fetters and chains^ in a village of 


1 Cluiin *iwt M itii! Pemma noblw wvr*; of. Xvnoj'lwii, l.t, *9, UurtiM (a. 12. 
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ths PftrthktiB Ciilleii ThtnW—/ft Pnrthrumi Tharalv^ I. Tbn^a]* * 

Fruuv tha ]tiiit<>rtu narrutive of Attiatit auppluitmu-tej by tlmt of 
Quintus Cuitlus, we gain Uio Itifortiiattoii tliat this traitorous out- 
rage took place on the soooikI day fiftec Alexmuier left Rjigb:i 
(vvluiee uDclout ruiiiod site lies cli>se bo the mtHlurii Tulieiau),' and 
that Alexaiidef did not roaeh the sootie until che fourth day of his 
pursuit of Diiriufl,* 

A greut deal of uucerttilnty oxisis in regard Uf tlte location of 
TJiaraj particularly Jjeoause of the diHioulty of finding any name 
that would answer to it along the route that leads through that 
part of aiLclent PatthU whioh aorreapouds te uioitern KhdrAsAn. 
Various attempts — in fact no lesfij than seven or eight — have bean 
made to identify Tliara, or its site, with one or another of the vil¬ 
lages O't towns now ooeiipytngan ancient location, even if differently 
named to-day* I nliull first present these several conjectures and 
then Huggost a new possibility, ojwrating with tlio teceiveil rending 
TVtorn, hut adding a suggestion os a corollary if the reotllng Ttitiea 
be inaistetl upon os representing Justin's text. 

Actual manuscript materia! for Justin is mot accoesihle to me, 
so I am obliged to refer to tlm critical apparatus in tlie variouH 
editions As already stated, the accepted reading appears to bo 
T/mrat although the oldest editions whidi 1 could consult have 
Yrt«™. Thug I find in the edition of Justin by Sabelllco, Veuioe, 
14!)7, fob xiv, the reading in ttico sjfurtttmrum Tttntft iiincitur. 
The Aldine edition of Pompelus Trogus, 1532, p, 54, likewise haa 
Ill an edition in the Columbia University Library, lack* 
iiig ita title page, but listed as belonging etirly in tha aeventeanth 
century, the reading Tama (tVi vic^ Pitrilmrutn Tanea) is similarly 
given on page 83. All the later editions apj>ear to retut Tharttf 
with or without an explanatory comment in the w'ay of suggaeting 
some identification. I give in chronological order the references 

UlLflmfCi pmfA y^iit thoy tKiaail UAnui lo gtildL-ii Simibiiy 

bftd bodBii hiJ rebellions Cjrroa tUu Ytmiipr^ ‘with gt>Meii ac- 

oordbiy to J kiMiti it, The inikpldyDLaiit of folduu obruiu wu Intended io 
lomevh&l thn iUiH^TiiOe 4 pefton nf royAl muk. 

t See Like dewhpdon of Raghd Mt^rifd I j and in 

Ptnia^ Piui md pp. 418-411- 

* Detakli of the puMnit will be found In my fortUaouuug book thiidiHiiin<Fidt Pj tik 
Ihn^ 4 / iMof Khiiyyanu 
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that ara ftot^essible to lue* 

V g fi 6 , Jmtini Uktoriortm, Amsterdani, )<>56, p> 97* reada 
TluirOj andj^oD p« 3i3 suggesta the explanation Dara, an given in 
the next paragraph. 

G r 0 n o V i u B * JusHni Uist 9 ria 6 Philippim€^ 2 ed.* Leyden* 
1760, p. 206, mentions the reading Thn^a, but atatoe that he ean 
say nothing about it exoept that it is found in some editions, thus 
merely repeating the expression of hie predecessor, Glaxen, whose 
words he quotes: * </« Tansa nice nt'M dicere pessumusf apud ftlies 
/ecterum atKiaree,* He therefore rejects Tnnea and follown Voss 
with TAariif which he associates with Dara. Grotiov bases this 
connection upon the ^t^melo^icon Ifn^rtum, a Greek lexicon 
of the Byzantine age, assigned to the tenth century. The entry 
in tills thesaurus (see Etjj/moioffic&n d/nynnm, recens. Th. 
Gaisford, Oxford, 1848, §248, 1- 20| reads as lollowa /Carets: 
Ihrii *en to auto cAaritf s^lIepJtt^nai Ifareion *ttpw' jlte.efitidron 
* iipo tie 'Anai'tasiQn ktkthdn ekUthe *AnaetasitfUp)lis. ‘ Dita ; 
from the fact that Darius was captured in the same place 
by Alexander. But it was called Aiiastasiopolis after it was 
founded [i.e. refoundedj by AnaBtasiue.' Tlie tatter part of this 
entry, namely the designation from Anastaslns, is certainly eironC' 
one, beiug duo to a confusion with Dara 2 in Mesopotamia (see 
Pauly-Wissuwa, lieaj MneifclopatHet 4, col. 2150) and may tlierefore 
be disregarded. The former part of the entry, associating Dara 
with the name Darius, is so far correct, but is ertonemia in stating 
that it was so named from being the scene of his seizure, as will be 
made clear in the next divieton (3) of tliie article, nor is it to be 
connected with Thara, presuming that reading to be accurate. 

Gutsch in id (according to Buhl, Justini Epitome^ p. xxviii) 
has sought to Identify Thara with Tabah Cor Thabas Gitaki) on 
the extreme western border of Kuhistiln; but the position U entire- 
[v off Alexander's route and the identiheation itself ie improb¬ 
able.' 

Rttbl /lUf. Spit., Lvipria* ><*■ aiiuply in tbe ctiUcsl {irdatorr nuletul, p, xntii, 
^Thitlxt Oulicliniul, Duia V<w«ittB, wiUioiit any tneitiiuu of uiy vuiiwl imding for'lluM, 1 
Jinre «««Tcljeil In vain Uatadunid'a publukod •rticil«o lo Sod ih« pfcetu reference 

wli«n‘ he •ug^tils Tsbali { I ioiAgiiK U WM ia the Uafuiului or notH which he iDptiiicd 

Huiil to UjM ml cbuico lu tli4 fiditiour 
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M o r d fc m ft n u* * fhkntomp^jhs^ p.530{in Sft* Kt}L haytr Aknd. 
If'tW. SH Mumchen, ISfil?, BJ. 2)* believetl that Dfttiua n-a* sqIiujc] hL 
SemnatL, ntid tlmt Thara was au old naino for that pluco, soekitig 
to support Ills view by quoting o sontonco from Forrieri Oxravan 
JaunieySf p. 62; ^ Tho Poiatnns called Semiioonj Darab, or DariuB 
after their niiciont king/' 

T 0 CO a fi 0 li e h , ^ur hist- I*ers- p. 233 Un Sb. Akttti. 

Wits. tPdmt 103, Vieotia, assuuiea that Thara b the same 

ae 'Alftht a few miles south eaat of Seninan. Tt>b village, which i« 
sometimes called Kahlah, lay on the ancient roate to Hecuitotupy- 
lua. atjeording to Houtum^Schiudlet {Deschrcitun^ tsiniger JRoutsn m 
Chorassan^ in Gestllscfi. f. Erdhtitidot 13,317-313), but Hcutum* 
Schindler himselfi so far aa 1 can aoe, makes no attempt to identil'y 
Ihara with 'Alab. 

D r o y a e n , GeschicJite Msjmndersy Hamburg, [1334], p, 359 

long ago observed on tho ground of a. fancied aimiiarity, that 
Thara might possibly identical with PLiiiy’s Chuara, the 
modern Khvar (called ‘Kara' by ^’’an Mierop in Jonas Han way's 
Ttavcla, p. 387), the place and district lying just lieyond the Sar* 
Daitah Pass, or the Caspian Gates of antiquity. He rejected the 
idea, however, for the reason that Thara must have been more 
remote from the Caspian Gates becfluse, aeoortting to Arrian, it 
took Alosander two days after leaving tliu Caspiuu Gates where lie 
had learned of the saixuro of Darius to roach the place where the 
infotmerB had set out directly after Darius was piit in ohuiua. 
Droyaon accordingly lookod for Thara iu the neighborhood of 
Abdulftbad, beyond Dah Namuk. 

Zoning, Alexamicrs Feldsnpf Liopaig, 1875, pp. 97, 1 O 5 , 
106, for leaaouB similar hi Droysen'a, removes the location still 
farther eastward to tho region of Amravan and Akhuri, or Akhu-^ 
rm/ 

M a r q u Q r t Uniersudi. zur (Jesch. vm ilran, in Philoiogmi 
10. 37, evidently reverts to a theory somewhat similar to that 
which Droyseu bad abandoned, as uoted above. The eon bent ion of 
Marquact b that the romantic account of the setaure ot Darius (as 

^ 1 !>o iK»t Itn^w of ftnf uiUitAutkifon of WetiiQt*vi itAt^^iusiiTv 

* The po4ltioQ uf it iiidicftted du in 4^, 

63. Londoii^ 
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teprosentod by Justin nnd earlier by Curtius) ainiply confused the 
iiiiinn ot the pliMJc, Chonca, Klivitra# where Alexander was when 
he received the nows, with the place whore Darius waeaoixod. Ac- 
ocH'dingly Mjir<|uart muiultiins that Justin’s souroo, Foinpwius Tro- 
giifj, Aotxmliy hftd CHARA (not THAKA) Cf. Oi'csiuB 1, 3. Id 
(ChsTLiie^' Biul this is the usme of tti® village and district called 
Choara by Plioy, Chotir/t, Chtitren« by Ptolemy, Strabo, and 
Isidor of Charax, correspondiug equally to Klivurih in the Buuda- 
hishii (12. I) and to Khvor of nvedtieval and uiodern tiin«. ThUi 
proposal to explain the ditfioufty as Ijoine due tit tuisuudotsiaiidiug 
and confusion seems reasonoblo, even if still miotlier proposition 
may l>e made. 

The conjecture which 1 might offer to add to this aeries 
of eight attempts to solve the riddle of Thara, or Taoes, the 
village where Darius was eeixed, may now be given. We know 
that Alexander reaohed the village in question on the fourth 
day of hie march from Rhagae, or the second day of his 
advance from the Caspian Gates. 11 we accept the view that is 
generally held, and wliich 1 have difloussed elaowhore^ nainelyi that 
Aloxandet'fl route carried him liy way of Laaglrd, Semnan, and 
Danigban, it ia possible (judging from the preeitmable length of his 
quick marches) to locate this particular station at S a r a i, halting 
place 25 miles nortli-east of Semnan, or a forced day's inarch of 47 
miles from Lasgird, which apparently was Alexander's station on 
the day before. Sarai is marked on the Stantbrd Mnp of Pefsia as 
having ‘ ruinu,' and it Is undoubtedly the ‘ruined cacavamsetai’ of 
Fraser, Juaracy intQ Khurasan, p. .108, and Hhe ruins of caravaiia- 
emi* * fnHiitlotiBtl by Clerk, Jtmfti, /ioyof (j-eny. 31* 40, aa being 
passed bolbte Ahuan ia reaobed. The stagoe of Alextindet'a march, 
at least as for as 1 oau make them out, would have brought him 
appmximatcly to Saiixi, with which I would suggest idendfyiu g 
Timm, if the prevailing reading of the editions he correct,* I F, 

I ils OroiiiW rtwU: « uAfpim oi/ Chsirr<i4 intrr 

^ Pittik'M itum ArhhantaMit i aVksrnM ati ^ppulum £\llrppi 

H wcm* Mer»trdL 

* U Uiam wcTo nfit pMdogifiJil Jlfflcultae* tht it li* tcmpiidg la k« 

ID T^ant ItbTOOgh wly iiiUrdiMgc of Eoujinii *} ■ form &i Ibe M^r Peiiuii iarS* 

predcmJ in wd of Juanoo-Fort. iiiMA (U p). ittiojciiioh m Huni, 
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OH the other Imnd, tl»e reeding which is given in the oldest 

printed edicious, Iias veritiiUle jtiaiiii^cript nuthorityi which 1 cen 
not at preaeitt prove, then u plea oaight be entered iti bebtilC o£ the 
village of north Tamih, of Ahihin on a more loniickbout route to 
Duulambail (see Stanford, of Penitx). The distance, however, 
of Taiiali from Lnsglrd seems to me too great to lend ouich credence 
to such A claim j nor would its position oflf the more ilirect route 
be in its favor. I inentiou it merely jw Imving some coiicdvnMe 
pretensions, if manuscript evidence should be found to be reall}' on 
its aide. 

[ On my later journey in 1910 1 re-traoed for a second and a 
third time, etivge by stage, this portion of Alexandor’a march In 
pursuit of Darina. It seemetl to me absoiiitely elear that hia 
fourth day's maroh from llaghn, or this particular section of the 
chase, must Imve carried hiiii a good stage beyond Scmiiun, as 
already stated. But, as noted above, on this special suhdi vision 
of the route Lliecearo two diffurent, though oonvening trails ; that 
is, an upper, or elighUy hilly trail wid Sarai and Semtmii, which is 
the shorter route and is still used to-day for the poet ; and a lower 
or plaiu-trail oid 'Alali, somewhat longer in diatauoe and time but 
without any oientionable elevations. Both trails come together a 
day's journey, or so, beyond fjemnan. As already shown, I hud 
fa voted the upjier ooutse as Alorarider s route: but I talked with 
General Houtuin-Sohiuiller on my rot urn to Teheran, and bis view 
favors the lower course. Such an authority, as is his, would lend 
weight to the plea for 'Alnh as against my own coujociuce regard¬ 
ing Sarai. In any ease it Beams to ino appropriate to odd this piece 
of information tor the benefit tif the student ns 1 road these pages in 
iwoof ut B^miboy in 1911.— A. K. IT. J.J 

ii. Daha Asn Apavoutese 

As implieil above, there were nt least two places calletl Bam; 
for Toinoachek (Pauly-W'^issowa, Hml *h SlloO) has 

rightly distingmshwl Dam2. in, MepoiKOamia from Dural, n 

OmmAt. drr StiWwIiiiJl, H*93. p Ifil) «4tHwel» willi Amtui rtiOjKi 

(OP, iriih fnjut the tool Mnl—, • ptotocl, ttdttT, ketp,' Vtt tbit urotilJ 

b* Hty Jfitilitfiil oaplioMtic g^uutlB, etpauUUy mviaI/I* ib'firpEt fpom * ppMuionblo ^trd. 

acaopiliug to lltlbtclitiituDt Ptnitftkii Siivtittnt p. 7i (whert boctltioi*#* otymci- 

liogj) ; tM 4^ nora himulf llMotJ in {irutidf- dtr /pun. fltiM, a r. p 
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strongly fortified nncl fertile vlflco in Afmvorten(S. But be ia wrongt 
1 Ix'lieve, wKeii he suggests, tliotigh hesitntingly, that the district 
of Apavortcjie itself ht to iiG sought in tlie region of Kalnt and 
Darrah-Haa, far north of NUhapur sod bordering upon Trasiscnspia 
Biid Ttirkifltaii (see Pftulj*Wiasowa, R«al Encydop. 1. 2682, s.v. 
Apavfirtenc ; and cf. 1. 2681, Apavnrktikel> 

Justin (41, 5. 1-2)speaks of Dam its a ‘ city, Dam by nnn^e, in 
Mount [Z] Apaorteuon (m monte Apaortetitm, vX Zapaoriemny * 
though he pTObubly emjiieously attributes its founding to Seleu- 
CUB. He describes its impreguable position as follows : * He 

(Scleucufi} founded a city, cailled Dura, in Mount [Z] Apaortenon, 
of which the HJtimtion la such that no ])lace can be mom secure or 
more pleusant ; for it is so encircled with steep rocks that the 
strength of its iiofiition needs no defenders j and such is the 
fertility of the adiaoent soil that it is stored with its own produce, 
[iacb, too, is the plenty^ of springs and wood that it is supplied 
with screntijs of smter and abotunla in all tiie pleasures of the 

This is inanifcatly the same place that b referred to by Pliny, 
mider the name Dareiuiu, in the follow*ng terms (M3^ AW. 6. 46- 
lO 18): ‘There is a region cast of the (Caspian (Gates) called 
Apavortcnc, and in it Dareiutn, a place of cclebmtetl fertility. 
Directly after that arc the tribes of die Tapyrums, Aimricanfi, 
Staurians and Hyreiinians’-^n Cattpih atl oriauiem versus regto ear, 
Apai,OrUne dicta, et in ca fertiUtatis indytae l^^cus Dareium. Mox 
gentes Tapyrit Anaricae, Stauri, Hyreani* The mention of the 
Casiaan (Gates) and the Caspian people (cE. Caeime Bn'toe and 
yens Caspia in die |mmgruph of PUny dmt imnietlintcly preced^) 
and the naming of the ueigbboring tribes ( Tapyri, Hyrcant ) 
moke clear the npproxhiiate poaVtion of the dbtrict Apavortene. 
Lt w'as near Tubaristan (Tabyri) and not in the dbtant region of 
Ealat and Datrnh-Gnz.___ 

I Tbt« vkw wi* iipiiweiiUf rtfoncotulr iwciii'M by Juiti, fl!rwnJ». rfei- /i'll!*. Wttftl. *. 


tIS3» 

i Siwti U iho refciiu* MiieaL>afid bjr Tba Ufa. rBwl variouily 

^*|N«rf«nn, aparUm, 30 pn»fU»tm, TJlie oo»^ctii« “ 

ApKfioMt* ttf Aftmitm)* for tlw! mnuiwcripl reaiilag itreif rf (J (W a) "f* >“ *!• * 

li), fwuui to iHe^iuHTumiiled. 

• Jiutin, Hi/Hf ve- W’alwo, London, ISiii, pp. S*7Ji-77. 
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It U equally certain tlut Dura or Duviuiu, located ui It^ ie 
identical with * Dura, a stronghold in the mouiitauvs of Tabaristiui,' 
which is referred to by the Arab-Persuui geographer Yakut in 1320 
A, D, (See Barbier de Meynard, DkU g^og. de ia Jferae, p. 221). It 
ia furthermore the same citadel as that mentioned by Ibn Isfan- 
diar in 1210 A.D,, who refers to it aa ‘DbE-i Dara, Fortress of 
Dttritia, near the sea in Tabaristan where Doriiis took refuge from 
Alexander, accordbig to the same writer (see Ibn Isfandhir, Hislorg 
of Tabaristan, ed. Browne, London, 1905, pp. 35, 255). 

The description and location of tills strong position would seem 
to answer to the modern Firuz Kuh, as 1 bavejmdicated In the 
forthcoming work on Khurasan, already referred to. The name 
Data is undoubtedly connected ultimately with that of Darius, 
just as Dara iu lleaopotamk and Daiab-gird near Shiraji are so 
connected. But there is no more reason for ajssuming that the 
place was so culled because Darius Codomanuus was seized there 
than in the case of the other places similarly named. There are, 
moreover, sufficiently strong grounds for excluding any attempt 
to identify this Dara with Justin’^s Thara, as I have shown in the 
volume already mentioned, especially as we have just now established 
the locadou both of Dara itself and of the region of Apaortene. 
We must also avoid an attempt to confuse Apaorteue with the 
more distant Apavarktike and Apavartikene, between Parthjene 
and Margiuna, in Isldor of Charax Parth. c. 13). 

A. V, \Vti.LiA.MS Jackson. 


THE AVESTAN WORD 

(As db!thi£ukhed from and 

Various nttcinpts hav® b^n made during the last fifty jeam 
towards the proptjr elucidation of words occurring in the Avestaa 
literature, and, as the reault of such uttcmpta, a new light has 
been thrown in several instances oit the interpretation of dif* 
ferent passages. Much has been done in this line and a good 
deal yet retimins to be done. A like attempt will be found made 
in thiB |wper to nssign the proper signification to the Aveston 
word ttr-~ of which the Pazcnd equivalent tieems to be the word 
SL-* corrupted Into occurring in the phrase .-t^) 

This phrase is employed in the Paxend introduc¬ 
tion common to the Niyilisbes and Yoshts, as likewise In the 
A'lVon^i* JTtMti and the Sroah Bdj* 

Tho Avestan word iir^ atnl ita Paacnil equivalent i-" cor¬ 
rupted into have been hitherto understood in the sense of 
-“W-*, the Aveatnn God. The words xr-" and -“itw-- ought to be 
designated as distinct words and the distinction will be manifest 
when wo get at the proper rignification of the word >e“, Tho words 
»e>-* and to’i-' are but varlunts from one and the same rooL Both 
arc derived from the root o^* (Sk. 'to be', ‘to exist'. 
* u> breathe *, and so they convey the notion of ‘ existence *, As 
such, they seem to stand in the same tategnry os the words ■>¥» 
nod which also imply ' existenceBut from a close 

study these words, we shall ace that they are not cummoiu 
terms but that their significations arc reatricted to indiotte parti¬ 
cular kinds of existence. 

To bi^pn with, we shall first try to understand the meaning 
of tlte word Etymologically, the wewd ootnt» from the root 

tr-*, * to be', of which it is an ahstiuct form, conveying the notion 
of 'being’, 'existence'. But the word U employed la a very 
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extensive tiigiiificalion in the Avestu. The word tsoniprwcs 
both the f^pimiiai] aixl tnatertul exUteiices : cf. 

•(isiwt 

*' We extol the entln! existence of the pure, tite Kiilrituat aiul 
the material” (Y, XJfXV. It ia not reetriet^ >0 sense 
but cxtea<tii to the entire creation both of tho good and had 
prinriples i cf. — ** the frienda 

of tlie entire existence of the pure” <yt, XL 17/; 

'inr»JS’-o' 

“To withstand and drive away the entire existence of the wicked ” 
f Y. LXl. In point of time, it covere the post, present and 
future ages, atid is not iimitecl to ouc perioil ji cf« 

*Vtii 

“ Homage unto the entire existence of the pure, which ts extant, 
has been, and is to be.” (Y, LXVOL 22), On the material 
world, the word applies to the auitmU creation ; in other 

words, to corporeal existence 5 cf. 

who first of the corporeal existeiice prali^ed Aslia ” (Yt. XIIL 89).* * 
According to the Tir Ynsbt, ^ 48, *r» comprisea the 

“animals of five chuitjes” of the Farvurdln Yasht 
§§ 10, 43, 44, which arc enumemted there in 



The word is thus found employed in n very extensive 
sense in the A vesta. On tho other hand, the wortiseems 
to have been restricted to Uie sense of the material existence 
M opposed to the spiritiud * As such, it indicates also the terres- 

I Vp. u. S «ofOie ■vtriLD«il -t-w-uAiJ-tt 

V.XUJJ. 3 

*'Tin»iM»ir*ft MlnUitw* irbere aharm dwelll?', 

* AIk ct Tl Xt 3^; Td X. I, «; T. LV, 3^ T. Vltt, «. 

* Alw dL Y, VUI. 

I Al»cL T. XIX.*; T, LIL 1. 

* Ct. Yl. XUL SO, 


* Cf, Y. XXXV, L 
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trkil world,* * as opposed to ^ the earth “ or “ the 
Kiymologicnlly, the word signiHes the animate creationt as 

It jrt derived from the root ^<*1 “ to live The nvesta is 
replete with the idea of ** the oorporeal world 

cf. •iaiso'^a .(jire 

Hb (the Saosh^ant’s) look slndl render iuiinortal tlie entire 
cor|iorcal world*' (Yt. XIX, 04.1^ In the Vcatiid&d, Almra Maxda 
is constantly addressed us ** the 

Creator of the corporeal worlds **, and the reason of lib heiug so 
addressed in Uis capacity as the Creator of the corporeal \vorld 
only juiJ not of the spiritual too, is to all probability on account 
of the 6ubject*tnatter prindpally treated in the Vendidlld, which 
b one having a great bearing on the well-being of the animate 
creations on the face of this earth. That the word is 

employed in the Avestan literature to denote the animate 
creation may be amply illustrated by citing pafisag<^ from it. 
The enjoinment given in respect of observances relating to 
the waters, by Aiinra Mazrb to Zamthustm, were cotnmuuicated 
by the latter, os stated in Y, LXV. 9, to 

i.f., to the corporeal animate creation — particularly the human 
creatiou, in thb context. Besides the animate creation is charac* 
teriseil us being of the Holy Order ( •frAuj-'W -iwr-^aa.-* / n*id 
it is the animate creation of the Holy Order that is furthered* 
by good objects or by tlie deeds of the good ones and tbat is 
aouglit to be hampered and destroyed,* and to be banded over to 
vengeance' by the wicked ones. Moreover, according to Yt. XlX 


I Yt. V, 73 ;, lofl.iia. 

A 'flic w<inJ ougbt uot t4> bo La *'llie world". It mouia 

ibe Juitd enuty wit pr «flnh^ AnJ In tbia aoiuo it a^xm In ih.t AvoBto li dppwd to 
“ih.ikf"; ef. ^ .jWjg* (Yi, XIII. 13). 

» aUo ef. Y. lX,3.BJsa.»8i y. LVlt.fi;V.La.V.S} Yd. VlILJls VA XYlU. 
tS. aO i Vt, V. 31} Yc VI 11. 89. 

• Y. VUl. 3iY,lX»{ Y.XXX1.11 Y.LV.a*, VA VUL 811 Vil iVlll. Bft: 
VC V. 31; YC Tl. 1; Vc IX U ; Yl. XlX. 18. 41, U3. 

• Cf. Y. XLUi 6; Y. XLIY. IC-j Y. XLYl. 18 j V^p. H. ft: Yt. VI, 1. 

• Y. Vlll. 3| Y. IX 8| Y. XXXI. 1; Yt V, 3i i Vt. IX H ; Yt. XIX 41. 
f Y.Xl.Tl.8. 
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12* * tiere there tan 

be little doabt thuC the word algntfies tmluuite crea* 

tion, a& such cr^tious alone can be rendered deathless. We 
likewise note that M.itbm is recognised as the Ahu and Katu of 
animate creadous iu Yt. X. 92,^ Similarly Zitrathusbtra is 
depicted as the Abu and Uatu of ^aniimte creations'* 

tuid as the liatu of the corporeal auiumte creadous and head of 
the tvvo-legged ones.* Besides, the word in the sense 

of auiiual life* is employetl by the side of or ’* 0 * 1 -''’ w'hich 

conveys the nodou of animal statures 

h'roui this study of the word we hnJ that it signilieii 

material existence with i}artlcular reference to the aniniate creation. 
Thus, its signification, is less extensive tJian that of Bnt, 

on the other hand, this limited idea of will be found 

further restricted to human creation only in the significadon. 
of the word or itr-*. 

VU’.aj 

Now we turn to the iuterpretatioo, of the word mt-*, which 
is the subject proper of this papers As already observed in 
the beginning, ihc derivation of the word vo^ is from the root 
O'* ‘to be’,* t® exist',* to breathe’. Etymologically, therefore, 
die word conveys the sense of ' existence'. Bat, so far as 
its usage in the A vesta is ooucemed, the word signifies not merely 
the animate creation like the wortl but its use is specUi' 

cally restricted to human existence. 

This idea of human existence b roudered clear by such passage us 
Yt. X.XII. (HAdokht) 2, 4, 6, 20, 22, 24, where the souls of the 
pious and wicked ore depicted na experiencing as great pLea.sare and 
unpleasantness respectively for the first three nights after death as 


I ♦' COtt toAomtt of tK# kingly gloty} ibeiioiisjae GiMtiaiw of tlio Holy OjiJer will gram 
■ CL YL Z- ioa s Tg Lvn, la (witlt maimot Ui Sfacubii)* 

^ Yl, X[llt ftU Saj wcordiBg to Vp^ XVL iSnfftiliiiihtm irtii ihM Aiio ind 
of tboiff whom Aliarm recoguiAiKl m ■ap«iiar la Yuha. 

* Y.Z1LI*4L 

I Y. XXXL U. 

• Y* XLUl 7 i Y. LV. 1 ; Y. LVUL 
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the entire living uimas cucation* *. The bet of the piouts eventually 
vanquiijhiug the wiche^I vrill be, Acooifling to XLVIIL 2, 
“reckoned verily as a goo<l achievement of the qumai: creatiof.* ^ In. 
the order of creation, Uumau beings were created the last of oU^ 
and, according to Yt. 1. 2ti they n'cre the result of Ahum's wisdom 
aud cognition, and tlmt being the case, in the same section, we are 
told that uniformity would be observed with res{)ect to humiui 
existence from beginning to otid‘. Similarly, from the pbrase 

it may be shown that in as much as 
an inquiry is nude of Ahura by Znmthushtra with respect to 
His doctrines, it is ‘’’with a view to atcaio to the perfection of 
ucRAF KXtsTRMCE through Asha" aud not of aiiy other existence. 
The words »(?!*, and usetl in the masculine and 

fatnmiue genders iti Y, XXAIL 11, clear up, a /ortiori, the sense 
of human beings. 

So far, we have seen the proper siguilication of the word iffi-", 
in its general aspect. But like the word this word has 

also a 5 iib^livision of ‘corporeal hitnian creationi’. 

There are various passages in the Avesta containing the phrase 
which can further substantiate the meaning we 
have above attached to For the soke of explanation we shall 

give only a few typical examples. 

According to the Mcher Yosht, i 5, Mithra is mvited for the 
end re corpor^ humati creation. The objects for iivhich be is 
invited contain, among other things, victory and good conscience 
which can have reference to human beings only. Similarly, Aredvi 
Sdm Anatutaand Tbbtrya arc recognised in Yt, V, t and Yt. VlIL 
15 res^jecuvely, as worthy of extolling and prayer at the hands of 
the corporeal human creation, aud so long os extolling and prayer are 
peculiar only to human beings, this interpretation alone could be 
possible for the phrase in tltese contexts. In 

* vjijk ji> '’“0* 

• Vp. TIL 4 5 V. XIX. 6. 

i i^eeoTdjPi lo Y»X£V|Ei lit Uib bPifuAn «iiiz]^ 

to ALiin'ji ccitiuxuujiLmenli; b«l lU Id lino l| to 

prwflding lectloD). 

i *Y. XlalT.e. 
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Vend. Vni. 50 nn enjoinment m given to ZamtliuRhtm to induce 

-“"Vaf- to level down the tomiMt, sod in this con¬ 
text too by oirimreat huinnn beings nre evidently 

referred to inastnuch oe they alone could bring iibout the demoli- 
liou of toml)s. In Vend, VIII, lOO-lOS it is enjoined that tlte 
man who has got defiled by dead matter in ajuttgle^ should on 
his way address any corporeal human Iwiiig he meets with 
about his intention of getting purified. In this couteKt itls«>» 
our iuterpretation of holds gowJ. Vendidad IX. 

opens with au inquiry as to hotv men should seek out of the cor¬ 
poreal human creatiou, those who can purify the defiled. 
Here too, the purifier could be but a human beiug, aud therefore the 
Idea of the corporeal human creadon can be couststeuily deduced 
from the phrase -ivif V'eiid. XIX, opens ns under : 

.fc-JtiTJi-' iitfri-" ---v-u -b **v ,JVJ--r 

This phrase proves very dearly tuat cannot 

but nietiu the corporeal human creation, os humau beings among 
all ercatious, are ulooc capable of performing deeds.’ 

but, besides the there is anoiner division of ttri’* 

termed which means “ luentul", derived from the root 

l-"t U* think —■ a feature peculiar to ur-" only and not to 
This dlstiuctiou is uot ilitiicult of explanation. With respect to 
human beings, the mind turms a more essential and responsible 
port than the body. They act through the mind with the help u£ 
their faculty of reasoning, which is denied to other luihuate 

creations that act mainly by mstinet. This being the case, 
a distinct mental exhttence is assigned to humuu beings to¬ 
gether with the corporeal existence which they share with 

all aniuiiite creadous. It is because of this reason tliat in relutiou 
to human beiugs we find meutioa made in the Avesta 
of .iwjI*- “another huiuau mdaionce”- and tliat is nothing 

else but the “ mental exLitence ’* spoken of above. And so hn;[g 

» Fm otbor ioitMidM «f «f. If. XI,K 3, 6^ ia{ V«L I. 11 Vd. II. 

sa, 24; Vd. Uf, »a} Vd. ly. Oo-m; Vd. y. 4. 7 . 3!>; V4. VJll 34, Si; yd. IS. 5jl i Vd. 
X. la; Td. XllL 20,49; Vd. XVIl. 2, 4; Vd. XVlll. Iti.Si; ViL SIX 27. 89 { Yt. VJ. 31 
Yt. xm. is, 20,49; X% 1. 1«; Ifringaa III, 7. (IJ. 

t yd. IX 41; yd. £tll. S; Y. bV, 3; Aog«ta 44 ieolw 02 . 
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OiR and •cfo’-* conditions oI human 

existence beyoud the corporeal Cmme, they must be sought for in 
^(r- “the mental existence’'^ inasmuch os the A vesta 
speaks of two human existences^ only, namely»and 

Of the two human existences, muncly, the corporeal and the 
mental, the corporeal formation cannot daim to be free from 
destruction ; tor It is fmmed in a substance that decom* 
})Oses when the activity of life ceases. The same cannot be said 
of tlie mental state of life, which being free from any decomposing 
encasement, lays claim to bo recognised ns unceasing. These 
notions arc clearly brought out in the Aveata, Ahuni Mazda 
is depicted in Vend. VII. o2 addressing the soul of the man 
who had levelled down tombs during his corporeal existence, os 
under, characterising the two exisiences : ^ 

'WV *<i'i —“V'Wi 

“Hail liere to thee, 0 man 1 who host passed from the 
perishable human existence over to the imperishable human 
existence.”^ This same section renders clear the idea that 
wlmt we term ** best human existence” or 

heaven, is to be located in 'itri-*, "the mental human 

existence*’, which Is In the earlier part of section 

.■>2, it is statctl of a person who destroy®! tombs during hU 
corporeal existence, that" indeed for that man the two spirits do 
not stand fighting in Ids onward progresa to the best human 
existenee*' which, as seen above, is ebameterised by Ahura in the 
latter part of the same section, as impemhable.* On the other 
hand, as opposed to we find mention made of 


1 Y, XXXV. 3, a ? Yi iXVllI. * (cf. is gtn. dual) t Vp- XL 1 tcf. loMUr« 

doll) s Y. XLL 3; Y. Lt». du* saUtende + fliio»lwn>st«it«iwe t a 

eombintlioa «rf two j Y, XSXVI If. 3; Yt.X. 93 ta‘ho dnol with 

-two); Y. LVIL 86 

» T. XL.3i Y. LVIL tS; Yt. XXll. U i Yt.X-93; ©itwlAo Pornishn XL. It it 
trtoodwuy to 3i*w 0 diatiostioii bdtwodo lotl la V. XLHI. Sond 

T, XXVm. 3, tho Kle» IflWndod to 1» oonvdjwd It oot of oportly aieatil state tot tefe^ to 
the meoUl pwt of the oaiportal fmot*. 

• Vd. XtX. 31; Yt. XXII. 1ft. 

t Cf. Yt. XXIL 1ft where ■f^trwj^s ‘u identified with -tiVC-trjlwajgMAJj* 
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* In Vend, XVIII. 76»these two conditions of litimstt 
life lire calicd *<''™ *"”* -ijy-* *‘tlie butnnii existejice 

.which ia of the pious” end *(ife •»•••• , **ihe 

hiitnnn existence**. ■». which is of the wicked”,^ nnd the Inttcr is 
characterised in Vend. XtX, -17, ns •»?!••“a*j-^evv .■vivs'i-" 
“ human ejdstenec of darkness.*’ 

We have thus seen the proper signification oF the word 
with its different epithets. Its general sigaification ia that 
of human existence or vitalitj.^ But this sense is extended 
further^ and a new meaning* not inconsistent with the spirit of the 
word, Is attached to it. 

In the A vesta, the w'onl itr-” conveys besides the notion of 
conseitnce as does the word which is derived from the root 

“ to see”. These two words seem to represent the two functions 
of the conscience, namely^ of perceiving, and of concciviiig or forming 
conceptions from those perception h. Consequently, in the Avestn, 
these words stand as synonymE,* 

We shall now see the use of the word lO'-* in this sense, in 
the Avcfita, In Y. XXVI. 4 and Yt. XllL 149, are enumerated 
the five spiritual parts in nnin, namely, > 0 “ tconscience), (per¬ 
ception), (sensibility), (soul) and (spirit). 

That these parts are spiritual and survive after death may be 
shown from the same sections, since these parts which are extolled 
therein are of the Poiry&tkaeshas etc, who had fought for the 
sake of purity in the past.® This being the case, to interpret the 
word jd*-* in this context in the sense of life would be Ij^side the 
mark, as life is but evanescent and ecasca with the death 


t v-i lit. 35; Vd. V. etj (gf aeo V, LXSI. 18; 

y» Hcmt b tb« of tbff beet bomitii cxMcn-c?.'^ 

* Y, XXJtt. JO- 

s Tbft English vord ftoiraiUe#lueh lignifUs vimUty, dnrit«4 Lta origin rtom tK« Lit. 
'* to fill vitt bivtUi/' Thfi ward ^upitwUoo *' wkiob find« ita nbodc In eoiuei«ii«e ii 
likewiw derived rnm n root wliioh uwiu "to bteitlin*’, avaely, the tntin rpirw, lo h»«the." 

* Cf. Vd. X. t0i ta. 

* CL T. XXTL 5. lonlTce idtfif dentil {V. &XXL 90; Yt. XXII. 9), nod 

•o do tbelut three p»rt* tVd. Xill 50, Yd. SIX TOj Yt, XXII. 1-9, etc.; Yt. XtH, I7>, 

70 
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o£ Toan, The word 1 ^-“ it also employed in oppoaidon to 
** mind " ; aod in aucli caset it Is more appropriate to interpret >?■* 
in the sense of c&mcunea than in that of life", at “ mind and 
** life " have no oo-reladon between them. In Yt, L 2, we read the 
following: 

\Vbnt of the entire corporenl buniiui existence is moet 
approarhing the mind ; what of the entire Gor^wreal human 
existence Is moat clearing the conscience ?" In ¥► LXIL 10, 
the bleaaing of the bre contains among other benedictions the 
following: — ‘-•ai'i *-“e> 

To thoc (shall incrcaac} an active mind end to thee shall In¬ 
crease an active conscience ” Then what follows, namely, 

clears tip the maming of > 0 *“ as conscience*'. 
In ilie aentence, the wont occurs For *' life ” and so 

there is no necessity for another word to convey the same idea. 
Hence -^ws-" in the sense of “IW' would be quite redundant. The 
sentence therefore should be translatfid ns “ Thou shouldst live 
a life of joyous conacionce." In Yt, X. 137 the chamcteristics 
of a genuine Zoti are gi ven os under ; 

*' For whom a holy Xoti of pious conscience, of the body of 
mlnthra, extols." The oiSciating priest ought to be pious in 
his conmenc^ as he hSiS to preside at differeut ceremonies, and this 
is the ooEfoct intarptetution of the word uri-* in this contest. 

In Y. XL 13, Yt. 1. 2 and Khurshed Niyiiah § 4, oceuta 
the following sentence i .-at*-- 

., ■ . . -vt-i-J —• .. . . 0 Ameaha 

Spentosl unto you I dedicate Yasna, Tahraa, through mind.... 
through oonsoleuce/’ Lfece a dedication is made full heartily and 
not half heartedly, and that idea Is borne out by >e*i^. The soma 
idea is also graph leal ly expressed iu the A vests by the phrase: 

.JW-* which 

means literally, From the couseleutlous heart towards the bead 
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which cogitates ovei the choice/** 

We shall oow take up the Erst part of the AhaaaTat formula 
and see the force of the word The Erat line of this formula 
runs thus : ’/’“Av * 10 *-* .-'i-fc The 

word ia an adjectival form form * choice '• Taking 

iu the sensOf above indioated, of ‘'oonscienGe'\ the line maj be 
translated as under: 

** As oonscLence (isj appro vabH so (becoums) Ratu on acoouot 
of (bis following'the laws of) Asha." 

This interpretation paves the way for the proper understand' 
ing of the terms and so eonstantly met with in the 
A vesta. >c-" and are two dignitaries in the religion. Accord' 
ing to the first line of the Ahuua Vairyn formula^ translated above, 
the main idea Is of tV'* ''conscience" beng “ approvable" 

and of the likewise becoming so by following Asha“. Zara' 
thnshtra being of an approvable conscience" and having follow'ed 
the laws of Asha is termed .xr-", “ Aha and 

Ratu of the a inmate existence", in Far vard in Yasht’seotion 9J, 
and Ratu of the corporeal animate 

existenoe" in section 41 of the same Yosht.’ Lastly, we sUalt 
refer to Y. XX!IX. G, which contains Ahura’s reply to ilie 
queries of Qeush ITrva mode in the first section. The reply runs 
thus : »■» “No 

one is known as an Ahu' nor as a Katu following the laws of 
Asha”. Almra failed to find one worthy of being appointed an 
and a of the material world. Zsrathushtra Inter on 
attained to this diginified post. 

K. R. CiMA. 


> Yt s. fl, SI, 

■ Itie ^bo|j Aad lh» Jord of boliari*li 

commoDplAcv. ]i«r9 ^liv ihtt H^tti li u of A ib*. 

• Gf.Vp.lL 4^ Vp, XV|, Sj Mora :V1iu4lji ii iilio tvdkoned u Abu ftTi4 Katu pur 

mdlomce is Y. XX V11,1 md M Aha mud Efttn of tbd ipititDiJ ia Vp. It 4^ Ct 

m for litthr* Mid Y. LYIt 15 for ^nio«bi. 

* Of Ml *pproTftblo aoiiichDqe'^ AoaoTdliif to the Ahuii.i Ymt'ja forma!ti, 




IRANICA 

H. WtQokltir said as pioneer La 1S89 on page I2S of kis 
** Kesearobes into Old Oriental History'' in the Essny ou “Median 
i»nd Early f’ersUn Hifitorj”: “ ...Perhaps, by the nay. the whole 
Telationsbip of the Aohamenides and Cyras, wliioh Darius empha¬ 
sized 80 strongly, existed more in tradition than in reality. If,, 
however, the genealogical tree which Darius claimed (1) was ready 
(1) the right one, then the affair ia simple enough for us ^ Telepea 
(ate) was one of the Aryan conquerors, oneof his sons beeame king 
In Anairan, while the other, the founder of the branch line, from 
which DoriuB eprang, founded for himself another small kingdom ; 
in cose, that Is, that euch a kingdom had ever existed, for whicht 
however, we find no proof in our explanation of the questionable 
place in the Behiatun-inscription." 

This is probably owing to the erroneous interpretation of the 
second part of the early Persian dutiiid^taranitm (Bag, I, IP) 
which is still incorrectly teed, and which ho interprets as “ for a 
long time". This interpretation was in accordance with the 
opinion of those soholHrs itj whom that deeper knowledge of the 
Indo-Oerinauio or Iranian languages wag wanting, and who were 
probably well-versed only in the Semitic languages. 

Among otheta who took up these obBervationa was P. Host 
who in ISJ7 publishetl hie “Researches into Early Oriental History 
"Communications of tlie Anterior Asiatic Scwiioty ” in the paper 
entitled: “ The so-called kingdom of the Medea and the uprising 
of the Fecaiaae “ He enlarged the theory of H. Wluckier, the 
student of Semitics, who has probably brought from hie Assyrian 
annale, little belief in the credibility of the assertions of Iranian 
princes, and Iranians and Indo-Germans generally,— the theory of 
the non-relationship of Cyrus I. and Darius I., into a moustrous 
bogie of his own Imagination. He thinks that Weissbach was pro¬ 
bably right in hU opinion that the inscription of Murgh&b pro¬ 
bably originated with Cyrus the Younger, and conjee tares among 
other things that; “The whole story of the pseudo-Smerdis is 
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£inip]j^ sn iiiv&titiou uf Datius fot the purpose of ovMtJuowing the 
Banlija, fltitl of pUoiug Inmself in the foreground; to aw in 
Barxia (!) a uaurpec from the people is but slightly probable.** * 

(p. 107}. And before this (p. 106) he snys.This supp^i* 

tion (that the genealogical tree claimed by Darius.hod nothing 

to do with Cynia’ genealogical tree)* I consider to be the rocst 

probable.This thing looks very artificial. The royal liiatoriaQS 

of Persia had probably thongiit it necessary afterwardB to deepen 
tlve halo surrounding the 'f>orsou of their king by conneoting him 
with the great emperor.... Suoh an Hitificlai oombinatton of 
genealogical trees is nothing uncommon iuthe Ociont...." Then 
P, Host writes : " The Persians have boon, for ages, masters in 
lying (in spite of Heiodotus)'', and in so doijig attributes the lie to 
a good witnesBp—“ and very clover inventors ot fairy tales....' In 

addition to this, he proceeds (p. 109i : “-Diriue'a inventions 

(I) are probably not limited to the artificial genealogical tree and 
thefoble of the pasudo-Smerdis... . Darius is not very careful 
about the truthfulness of hia statements.*.." 

In Helmot’s '‘General History" HI, L901, ‘'Early Western 
Asia” H. Winekler expresses himself even more plainly, now very 
likely inialoi by Rost, He says ; " It seems that the Achmioo- 
nian tradition* and with it, tliat of Herodotus, which depends on 
it, lied consciously, when they teemod Cyrna an Aohaenietiide. 
Tlie motive for such sn invention is el ear; Cyrus and Cambyacs 
were considered lawful kings of Persia, Darius gives the genea¬ 
logy referred to in hia great Behistun inctiption.Cyrus names 

this Teispis (1) as Im ancestor also in the inacription composed in 
Babylon, shortly after his conquest of that place. In this he 
gives hia ancestors as Camby&es and Teispis, but not Achtemenes. 
There probably existed no relationship between the two families ; 
it wag simply invented by the royal liistotiati to establish Darius 
ns the lawful doftooudant of Cumbysea. Monuments erected later 
{Cyrus’s grave in Murghab!) with the inscriptioti' l am the king 
Cyrus, the Aoliaomonidc/ had probably the same purpose. Cyrus 
probably know netbing about his aueesfcor Achmincnes, W incklet 
says again (p. 13S) r “ Wo have already made up our minds that 
Darius was not relate<1 to Cyrus and his house, i. that the 
former was nut an Achmmeniaii (cf. p. 106). The leasoii why he 
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anti the legends told in hte ttamo» nevertlieleas matntam this is 
olear: he ff^ishes to be considered the lawfal heir of tlio old royal 
house ; this is not to be wondered at, when one remembers how 

Cyrus was really the oreator of the great Persian Kingdom^. 

I’he upstart (S) Darius, however, in addition to the support giveo 
him by the nobility, who were bound to him through hie prosperity, 
needed a tradition whioh would win for him the veneration of tlie 
oommon people. What David had beeu to the Israelitio legends, 
Cyrus had to be to the Persian ; and as the first effort towards 
the re-eatablishment of Judah after the exile could not do without 
a descendant of David's lineage, so a ruler of the Persian kingdom 
had the right to ground hie claim in Cyrus, whose house was 
considered to be the bearer of dominion in tlm new world king¬ 
dom.,.'’ 

No student of Semitics couldi iu my opinion, speak In this 
way, except one who can find no trace of honesty and fidelity iu 
the people whose langnages and literatures he is studying Persia 
of to*day, with its motley and confnacd population, has no 
relationship with the early Iran It has taken on much that is 
Setnitic, has been siuce 400 A. D. almost wholly Ajamiean, and 
it could indeed he said to bo Judaised. And the Persians of 
the present day are treated by one scholar, as also by others 
who blindly follow him and are thus misled, as the same os the 
early Iranians. But between the early Persians and the PersianH 
ol to-day — the early Persians and the Semites — there is all the 
difference in the world —dintance as great aa between lies vac and 
earth.” 1 have dealt with this questioti in my urtlcle in “ None 
PreuBs" of 12th August 1908- 

Winokler makes many otlier inaiiinations about the Iranians 
in Helmot's “ General History” tVoI HI, p. 140) : The name 
Wisohtftspafof the protector of the Zarathushtra Spitama) is scarce' 
)y by chance the same as that of Darius' father ; this is probably 
here but the expression of tbo spleudour and importance of the 
Persian kingdom to tbo Par East, when the people there came to 
know the origin of the Avesta. to let the father of the head of the 
Persian dynasty rule."—These lost words show plainly that Winok- 
ler considers the Iranians liars, and that he takes thorn to have 
coDsciousJy publiBhod untruths. By what moans does this student 
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of historj, Otherwise 80 excellent, arrive at the ooQoliision that 
the ealy Iranians wore given to lying T He docs not even believe 
in the racial dillerence, and will hear nothing gf Indogermans etc> 
It would appear as though he haJ never truubted himself about 
anything apart from Semitic languages and history. He need 
not do it. But we expect that, Iti that osse^ he and other 
Semitic ficholats are not entitled to pronounce an opinion about 
Indogermans and Aryans. Winckler is alao fundamentally mis* 
taiien in reference to the Fersian Cuneiform oharnotere (Vide 
Helmot’s History, Vol III. p. I5 t) : The Fereian Cuneiform 
characters ", says he, “ are for once really Invented in obedience to 
a royal mandate, in order to enable the insorlptions of the old 
kings to be transcribed in theit language also. The Peratan 
Cuneiform characters* which were clearly introJuoeif first by 
Darius, in order to give expression to his national policy, in oppo¬ 
sition to that of a Cyrus or Cambysos, has had no history, and haii 
fulfilled no mipsloo of culture." 

TVincVler has thus shown himself incapable of passing a 
judgment on the fiubject of Iranian history. It is a pity that 
calumniations of the character I have pointed out — not to speak 
of serious mistakes — are to bo found in text-books destined fot 
wide circulation. Research of this kind means an uudetmlning of 
OUT national feeling, of the Germanic consciousness which is of 
equal worth with the Iranian. I should like to point out from thn 
Bftgiatflii inBociption the utter absurdity of these mistaken notions 
and insinuations. I do not wish to discuss at greater length the 
*' way in which Andreas was sold. " iCf. Andreas' lecture at the 
Hamburg CongtOfiS of Orientalists, 190^, transactiona published 
1904, p. 93) or Hommers cenneotion with Wiocklet and Rost. 
(Cf. Horn met'a ** Outlines of the History and Oeography of the 
Orient", 1904, S. 197, where Hommel speaks of a ‘'small 
falsification. ") 

In Bag. 1. 4, nftrajflvuBoh snya: " ......\Ty father (is) Wichs- 

tftspa, the father of W, {ia) Arsofiilma, the father of A. (is) Arijd- 
ramna, the father of A, /is) TRchiachpisch .. and (I. 9.) " ...... 

Bight of my family, who were formarly kings ; / am the nin^th ice 
are nine two-fold h’n^e" The form “Te'splB'’ found in Herodotus, 
piust bo entirely done away with. Aoootding to the inscriptions the 
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name ia Tsobischpisoh Of ScHischpisoh. The Greek TgUpti may 
probably have etood for TVmjbSs (Cf» 3<wp/s)» that is with ie instead 
of with a simple aa in Aspdthinea — Asp^ohinaT Skyftai skutsohar 
8 kf>l 03 etc. ICf. Orient, Lib—Ztg. 1008: July Ko. ^ p. 310 jo the 
article entitled **Tho names of the kings of Anciian” by G, Hiising; 
Phitologua, I90?i XI*; “ IranisoheB'' by A. H.-K., at pp. l76, 178, 
laO — siysdi : PhiloL Novitstes, 1D07,II* s. <55 : Sakiaohes: 
4(tk(xij by A. H.*K; Orient. Lit.—Ztg- 1906, Augost, 

' 8p, 440 *. “ Persian Proper Names" by A, H.-K-V 

Geldner translates in “ The eoltureof the Present", 190, under 

*‘TheOrieoUl Literatures” I 7, b. 219: ”. The father of 

Ariyfirdnina (wasD Caiebpi Caiel-** X am the ninth; in 2 lines we ate 
kings..*” and omits the 9 after nnvarnt, '* the ninth*. The early 
Persian word which I have rendered as tM'ofold *' was formerly 
read duvitdiarantim or duvitdtiifnaTtt and tintiplated as since past 
ages ’* or “ following alter one another for a long time*. {Cf. Poy, 
Z. D. M. G, ; Bartholomae in “Early Pei^ian Dictionary Justi 
in “ Outlines of the Iranian Philology" H*, ami "TliBlory of Iran”, 
p. 417, note. Among other things, however, Justi correctly keeps 
the two branches of TschischpiBch ^ Chislipisii* tCf. Index p, 416). 
But the word is to bo read, according to the King*ThompBon 
edition of “The Sculptures and the Inscription of Darius the Great 
on the Rook'of Behistun in Persia " (London, 1907), at pp. 3, 86, 
94 and 95, as du^itd'parnamj *' in two linos ” Weissbach tried to 
explain the word in the Z. D. M. G,, 1907) II. p, 725 by 
the early Indian pornn, ” wing, row And I on 9th October 
1907 in the Nene Pruss. (KrtwsdZtg., connected the parnam 
with the I^t. pfe7iu*t and Gr. (&-), (di ) plou», Ger/Jvtt + 
fulnftj and thus recognlBed the word fu'ded* I have always, unlike 
other investigators, clung to the idea of tivo in duvifd and have 
never thought it possible for the word to mean Jong * or old • 
In April 1905, when the King-Thompson edition was yet unknown 
to me, I interpreted the word duviidtarnam as /irc/cW in the 
PhilologUB, II- p. 189, and I have never been able folly to 
believe in a tarnam. In Fhilologus. 1907, II. -pp, 188-189,1 
compared the “ two iin^" of fhe Aehiemenidte with the expression 
from the Avesta Naotairjat t.s., descendants of Naotara, ” the 
younysr” (Cf. Gr. nwter&r, nautara), as Ariaramna, the second son 
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of Tschtsciipisofi was oalJed. Am) it will be readily admitted that 
if the Wi&ohtafipa-Dfirftjawausoli line was called the youeget"» 
there must have been " two linea’^ I did not think it necessary 
to fifty iu so many words wliat to mo ’was perfectly clear, namely, 
that with “ in S rows ” and “younger line ” It was always plain 
that Cyrus and Cambyees were the elder line of the Aoheemeuidm. 

In PhiloJ. Novitfttes : IlI-lV., 1907, pp, 10M02, and lOS, 
I repeated ruy rendering of duvMparnma as ** twofold (Cf, 
Nflue Prouss. (kreua-)zlg., May 24, 1908, No. S43 under 
“ Irftnisches''by A. H.-K. ; and *■ Zeitfragen’' July 12, 1908, 
No. 28, inThe Importanoe of the Medes and Persians in the 
history of the world".) Herodotus is perfectly comet in hts 
assertion about tbe relationship between llarius and Gyrus<' 
Cumbjses, and Wincklet and his adherents are equally miataken, 
Tolman in “ The Boliietan inscription of king Darius" (1903, 
Ejclpsig, Harrasowitz) renders diwitStparanam {which he gives 
instead of -pornom) as ** long aforetime*’, mtJtmg up duvitd witli 
du'ra, 'Mong”. This does not injure my rendering ** in two rows", 
twofold”. 1 hope, however, too great a weight ought not to he 
attached to the judgmects of Tolman and other non-Iranifita in 
their explanation of Iranian words (Cf. Weissbach-Bang : '‘The 
Early Peraian Cuneiform-Inscriptions", 1908 : ‘^Asayriolog, Lil)- 
rary”, X. 2, pp, XI and XIT.) 

I have already mentioned HUsing's paper on “ The Names 
of the kings of Antsohan’* (Orient. Lit.-ztg. 1908, July Nr.p, 
318 et eeq.)i where he expresses a doubt as to the names C^tUpi^Ajid 
kambujija being Iranian, ChiSpiS would be the Persian chiSo'piSJa^ 
and holds the same relation to the Median chitra as miSa to Mitra 
rMchaSa to chstra eto., and 'Kambujija could comprise in it tlie 
name of the Iranian people Kantbuja, as Sogdiatios, Sugda etc. 
Compare, Marquart's Hesearohes into the History of Iran", 
1905, IL, p. 137, note ; Spiegel, “ Iranian Archieology” p. ii2 r 
“ The original Aryan form (of the name of rivers eto.) must have 
read Kilmbuja, and the proper name Xambujija ean scarcely have 
meant anything else than * he who deecended from Kambofa’ 
Windischmauu, “ Ttoatise on the Soienoe of the Orient” (1859) 
p. 79, note, says : ** The identity of the names Ktlmboja and 
Cambyses proves that their language was related to tiie Early 
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PerHiAu ftHil BAotriau/' Compare E Kuhn in “ Arestai 
Pahlavi aotl Ancient Peielan Studies", (1004)> Kamboja is the 
name of a river which is sd oftati usad : kamboia ; camb, the 
orookml",—Hiising^ however, rotnins the relationship oi Arij4* 
rnmna, Atsobftnin, Wischtfisp!! and CytuS'Cftmbyeea (Sp .S2l, 322); 
aud he b to be recommended, nlthongh he wIU be found ditBcutt 
to understand. 

1 ask Hllsing how the name oi a prince (Kambojija) could 
have had refctenoe to a bodily ailment. What doea Hiiaing mean 
by this ? Of what rooWord was he thinking 1 The name of a 
colour which has acme tiling of the idea of l:tipola (dark* 

blue'grey), and wliioh could be related to this word, . , . (Hiisiiigi 
column 321) could not be the root of Kainbujijo, either apart 
firom a focni kamttoja insteail of kapotti (Osteranisoh. Kapochit, which 
might be posBlble; compare ; apinta ; aipeoh, sipej ; Lehman* 
Haupts Klio" 1903, IlI-IV, p 493 which conttiinH an article 
“Darius and the Genealogical Table of the Aohremonides*’, which I 
have discussed in the Neue Prouss,) Krouz'ittg. of Aqg, jl, 
1908, Bcilnge ku Nr. 373, as mentioned above, is also to be conni- 
dered'— even though it was occasioned by my articles on the early 
ItnnianB,—' end disousaes only the old welbkuown material of 
mine and others, the meaning of dutuVdpnrrmrJi and Naotairja. 
The opinion or the fact that Darius^ statementB are to be taken 
earnestly is advocated not only by Hilsing and Leh mann-Haupt, 
but also by Pr^hek and blarquart, and by both in very eloquent 
words. Prom Marquart wo ehall quote her© only ^‘Hesearchea into 
the History of Iran", 1905, tl, p* 194, note) : “U must be per* 
fectly clear to every unbiaBBcd person in the face of the facta 
(the derivation of the early Persian Cuneiform character writing 
from the Modes, which is older than Darius) how ve^ ridi¬ 
culous those persons have made themsalvce, who believed that 
tliey must tllsentitie Cyrus and his kin of PersLaii nationality..*" 
Further at p, 106 : A prodaoe so frivolous, or better still, so 

vicious, could only tlieu be uii[Lerstood and believed, if this king, 
who exhorted his subjects to honesty in worthy and ear neat 
words, and who is conscious of having conquered over li^, insur¬ 
rection, and violence, and of having restored the kingdom founded 
by his forefatilers to righteousness through Ahura Mazda's help 
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and through s mighty struggle ; if this king bad been himself 
nothing hotter than a vile hypocrite and liar, ns Winekler and 
hiBouiisorte would like to make us beHeve.'’ And Mart|uart 
says tiirthor on p. 197, where ho hrst mentions that Darhis K 
had duplicates of the ling is tan inscription made and erected in t!ic 
principal cities of the provinces vrhlch had rebelled as a cou' 
etant warning. in Pars the people certainly had the 

dates of the uprisings in these provinces stlJl in mind, and Darius 
would scarcely have wanted to run the danger of being caught 
us a liar by his own countrymen. In closing, it is to be noticed 
that it is <iuite another thing, when the king of Asia annouticea 
to bis people his victory over the upstart who had arisen against 
him, in the languages of the three most important kingdoms 
of his domain — at a place much more easily seen on the great 
military thoroughfare — than when au Armenian monk, translat¬ 
ing Greek works into Armenian, translates and changes the names 
of the moutlis of the stationary Homan or Macedonian-Roman 
calendar into those of the Armenian changeable year. This wilb 
I hope, be enough to establish the conviction that the insociption 
of Darius in all three latiguagos is to be, and must be taken 
scriouely by oil those pursons to whom the investigation of the 
truth is important, aud who are not trying to out-trump each 
other with daring, would-be sagacious coidecturcs, ami have 
themselves talked about, or demanded unoonditloual belief in 
their own bypothesee aa though they were a new gospel.” 

Harquart is right in feeling and fipcakiug thus against the fiin- 
taeiee of Winckler, Host and Andreas; and Pnishek's opinion ptao- 
tieallj coincides with bis. Prdabek says in his *'History of the 
Medes and Pera Lane” (“ Handbooks of early History” I, 1906, 
Gotha pp. 264-265)- . When one eonsiders that a Hekataois, 

Charan or Dienyaius were living at the time of Darius’s asoenaioii 
of the throne, and that the great Heliistun inscriptioo was irrittcn 
during the first period of its originator w'hife the direct impres¬ 
sion of the evente was still fresh, and at the very latest in the 
eleventh year after the death of Cambysss, it will not do to assume 
that a condition of facts, alleged to be the cfirrcot one, was oom* 
pletely hidden From the oontemporarias; and that an inscription 
placed in the heart of the kingdom on the much irequented liigh- 
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way of war and ooinmfirce which connected two royal rosidenoesp 
was meant to radically remodel the true state of aETaira m 
the minds of the people, and to replace it by a trumped up 
othoial description, and to give all the Inhabitante of the King¬ 
dom the conviction that Darius, who had done away with tlie 
lawful heir of tlie founder of the kingrlom (Bardija-gometa V 
Winekler, Rost), was from now on to be looked upon os the leglti- 
luato aucceaaor of Cyrus.." 

Meyer in his “History of Antiquity” (1,18^4, p- 607, “Grave' 
stone of Cyrus at Mutgab-Pasargadse”) on p. 613 says: Even 

the nearest heir to the throne (after Cambyses) Vishtaspa, « 
grandson of Telapes, seems not to have dared to lay claim to his 
inheritance ” and recognises thereby that the relationship really 
existed; he believes too the Persian and Grecian annals j hut is 
it not to be feared that the new edition will prove the absurdity 
of Winekler and Rost. E. Her^fcld has an excellent work in the 
“Klio” (1908, I) which, however, only proves the absurdity of 
several of the investigators' theories end brings hut little now 
material — si nee 1 with Hiiaingr ilsrqnart and others have nevor 
doubted that the grave of Cyrus in Pasargadie belonged to the 
Great king Cyrus, and that Darius was not the originator of ttm 
Cuneiform olmraoters. (Cf Phllol, Novitatea, 1907, I,j pp. 7-8 ; 
** Pftsargadse and Petsepolis ”, by A. Herafeld says on 

page 60:—According to Woiesbach’s idea, Parysatis has 
raised this mouuuieut to her favourito fallen son, Cyrus the 
Younger; this is therefore uf no account.’’ Further on page 
65 “That relief of PaHargad® is therefore older than the 
art ot ParsepoLis and on page 68 :— The quick decay 

of the Cuneiform character-writing after Darius poiuta towards 
its having been superseded by alphabefcioal writing, as E. Meyer 
hns shown. Against the Cuneiform character-writing having 
been invented by Darius, Marquart (“liasearches,” 1905, II. p. 
193) sots up the most important philological, epigtaphiosl, 
and historical objections. HUsing (0. L, 2. 1900, col. 401) has 
also shown that the Persians must have taken the Cuneiform 
chiiriicters from the Modes...” 

1 took sides w'ith Ililaiug relative to the origin of the Cunei¬ 
form characters (in PhiloL Novitatos I, in 1967 Pasargadm and 
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Persepolisi" p* 6'. Ou ceaditig Hocsfeld's pnper one would probably 
bo molinod at Hrfit to'boUeve that ibo Persian Cuneiform charao’ 
ters iire older than Dacius, that the tomb of Cyrus in Pasargadin 
belonged to Cyrus tbe Great, father of the famous Cambyses, 
and that Darius, as one of the Achiuinenidiei had put to death an 
usurper, Gomitta, the real Pseudo Bardija, and not that be himself, 
us usnrprr, liail put the lawful heir, Bardija, to death, aa Wlnekler 
and people of his opinion would have it. 

£. Meyer says, by the way, in his ** llistory of Antiquity 
(lU, 1901, p, 38) i ‘^,,KiIlg Dnrlus in his epitaph exhorts the [jeo- 
ple notto place thornseWes in op[K>sitiou to Ahura Massda's com¬ 
mands, not to leave the straight way, not to be unjust ; be impres¬ 
ses on hia successors to keep themselves away from lying, and to 
punish the liar heavily if they wished to keep their kingdom 
unimpaired (Bog. IV)Then at page 39;—"But he had not 
shunned fmud in tbe murkier of the Magus and the conquest of 
Babylon according to trad ition, and a sophism of hie in vindioatiou 
of lying in coses of dire necci+sity is oven handed down (Herodotus, 
III. 73). Not seldom does the Persian history liko that of 
Spart-Ti and Home offer the spectiwle of a distinguished man*3 
aeeuiitigly keeping his word, but really committing the most 
despicable breach of promise-.,." 

It is not necessary to examine here to what extent certain 
politically wise and nec^sary measuFes, and rules of conduct were 
changed and coloured, and given a slightly different meaning to by 
the Oreoiaas or reprosentativcH of other races- Reports prepared 
by others and tinged by their national cousciousness often contain 
untruths ; and as we have statements about ethics etc., in Irantau 
doouinents we do not need to place our conbdence entirely in tbe 
foreign Grecian sources. 

Forcibly and in a like conuectiou, says, for example, L. F. 
Lehmann Haupt in the Klio *'(1908 IILIV, on p, 493 in “Darius 
and the AohDemeniati Genealogical table") In determining the 
eight ancostvfrE who, Recording to Darius’s words on the entrance 
to the Be bisill n inscription, were kings before him, the same 
mintakc is always made, that suppositions are always taken into 
cunsiileraiioti, ndiicli are directly opposed to the representations of 
Darius; while surely the only right way can be to endeavour first to 
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restore tte geneaiogiesl tree as Darius presented it) and then to try 
to see how the items which differ irom it are to be explained or to 

bo credited-'* . ^ , 

After reading passages like Bag. Ii SO-31 : ' KainbyaeB 

hod there Batdija (timerdis), from the same mother and the same 
father killed’', end before thet, f Bag. I, 26) ; “ Karnby^s, the 
sotiofKyros, of our family..Further, (Bag. IV, 44*4o) I 
call Aliuro Mazda to he a witness, so true is this...", iB^g. IV, 
47»48) J “ It has not boon written down for this purpose (what 
1 have done besides), so that not anyone wlio may rend this 
insoriptlon later, may consider it too much, what has been done 
through met not believe it of me, consider it untrue...'’ (Beg, IV, 
63’64): “ Abuca Mazda.....-has helped roe because I woa neither 
an unjust man nor o liar, nor an evibdoer, neither I nor my 
family ; 1 lived according to the l«w; neither to a poor man (hire¬ 
ling! nor to a maatec (freeman) did I do violence...” To doubt 
those words at all, not to believe these majestio, honest, warning 
words of the great king without any further proof means to U 
devoid oi every sensibUIty and feeling for Aryan and Indogormamo 
culture, gives evidencs of animosity and envy, nnd would lead to 
the oonolttsion that the Aryans and Germanic ticoples. the Indo* 
genuans as a whole, had reduced the rest of the world and its cul¬ 
ture to ashes- 

If then, as is granted, the Cuneiform writing and much else 
that is Persian originated with the Medea (Cf. Philol. Novi* 
tates, 1907,1, p. 8, opposed to Weissbach, fkim A. eto-) 

why do we not orcavate on the ruins of early Iran, a» as to obtain 
possession at last of tbe inscriptions of th© early Irauran kings 
iknd Gxr^at kings ? 

We surely could and should have inscriptione from an Aschtu- 
wega and a Chwachsclm (h)ta fcom Chschat(a’rita (KnshtOrita), 
tbe'^two Knrush’s, the two Kambujija’s, and other princes of Iran. 

Then wo could, partly at leasts prove and verify the Indogor- 
manio Aroh®logy with documents older than the early Indian ones. 
Then at last Iran would be granted her full valuation ; where she 
is now BO unjustly forced to take her place backwards from early 
India, which eurely has and must have had much less that is on- 
ginal than has Iran. Early Indie is still, however, the first to bo 
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oofisultaJ an questions of coTapir^itiro philology« tba early 
Aryan rnTigton, and RO forth i and thia liaa led atudentg in many 
cases to very falae couolnsions* Only the finding of nB?r early 
traniau dooumontsi which arc awaiting their resurrection and utlli' 
ty by the thousand, will bring to light the many mistakes in our 
oojiHuleration of comparative pliilolugy, which is still not quite pec- 
feet (Of. Jfeue Preuaa. SreuZ'Ztg., August 20th 1908, Supple* 
meut to Mr. 389, article entitled Indogecinaaiiohes by A H.-K- 
Concerning the myth of the tjoUm nte, “ Neue Pr, ICreuz-iStg. 
October 8, I QOS, Nr. 173 and Indogermauisches,” Neue Pr- 
Kc.-Z^go 28. Ootoher 1903, Nt, 507, A.H.-K.) 

The Aryans of India wandered through lean, and througii 
thein(l) t|ie Blamitiu culture, which is older than the Eranian, 
(2) the Iratiian culture of the time of the Aohciuouiii© an f (3) the 
culture of the middle Persians, all had their effect on India. Ojt 
this Bcoaunt a great deal of tlie early Indian culture is to be 
explained by the Iranian cnlture. 

In conclusion 1 should like to refer once more to Justi's intro¬ 
duction to the "History of Iran** (Outlines of the Iraniaii Philology 
II, p. 398 ff.):—-Just as ungrounded as the reproach of cowar* 

dice is tliat of falsehood.Through many witnesses above 

reproach it has been satisfactorily ascertained that the handshake 

w'fls the safest security among the old Persians.The same tiling 

is true of tlie Parthiutifl, and it ia well enough known of tlie pre¬ 
sent day Pnr^ees that their handshake to a businoaeman has the 
security of an oath......” 

Regarding the trustworthLneas of tho Paraee tradition, which 
Ed. Meyer in "Journal of Comparative Philology'', 1908, I, p. 1 ff. 
is trying to pulldown, Cf. Orient. Lit.-Ztg. 1908, Aug. Nr. 
CoL 357 fE in " a sign of the times'^ Col. 379, 399-400; 
Orient. Lit.-Ztg 1908, Sept, CoL 444 under '* Rectilicalion.^' lu 
addition to this Justi gives (in Outline of the Iranian Philology, 
II, p. 398 ) froruB.W. Leist, “Altarfschea Jus civile,’' I, Jena 
1392, p. 56 : — “Written down in the teachings of Zarathustra in 
the comtuandment about purity as in those about truth ia a beauti¬ 
ful direction towards a deeper examlnatiou of moral problems, 
which is essentially wanting in the Brahmau'religiou in India, with 
all ifa mass of puciGc^^tious through fasting and other practices’S 
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From the words of Count de Gobioeau Justi <juotc8:^'*Tbe 
God of the Bibte is surely great oud sublime ; but HU people, 
compared with iliose p^plc whom one hears here instructing (the 
Iranians in the Vendid&d III. 2, 6*10; III. 2d~2f, etc. ) are very 
low ; and one uuderetanils the special camoatnees and the kind of 
wondet« with which Herodotue talked about old, and even at the 
time he lived, almost dead Peraiune who held bravery atul 
truthfulness high above everything else. Even the Greoiana of old 
never accustomed us to such a Language”.—Count de Gobineau by 
Justi. 

|lGt«:'^On(eemiiig kingship which K F. Lohmotm-Eaupt d^nk^ 

in thfl Kho iri-IV| pp 403 In l>aniiB and tba ^cboimatildLon 

loflricai*tT«3” Cl Ed. ** History of Auilqtiity ” 1: *" But AohimniHifa i» noi 

kipff j thtfirefone Vi^htaapa muMt be tins- Further 0. HuBingi fklont. Llt^’'Ztg. 100®^ 
July Hf* toL JlSp la “Thfl mmefl of the Kiftga of Anchnn" p,3il* "'Thoro is, 
however* no rc&fioti for coHfiideziiig (1} HgchamaiiiAh m unhietorkaU {!£} him as 
tingi (3) Ariaromna* Alabama, and Vishtoapa not os kings; (4) and the loat-named 
not ns dsaceudants of Haohamanish " fp, 322) " Tbs tsjt msntloiis B kings, not 8 
great-kings. It was aoperHiiCias ncumoii which made liFtn f DBiitis) a lying mvsn^ 
tor of a fow more great'kings na anccatoTa or con timd cd with tbo great Cyrus about 
hia descent from Hochamonish/'^ Oonccrnitig ViHhtoapa m king, coihihu'c forthsr 
**Eldlologms'^, ItCIf?, If;" Imnica"^* by A^ H,-K^ pp. ISB* 189, For the daU*$ of tho 
Ufetime of ZohiuwastTn (2^n]tbujihtra} Spitonm, who lived uodur Vishtoapm 
campare p. lbS| Zohmwastra is title, not noDte; of. Aviosta 

pp. 181-182; further Orient Lit»-2tg. 1906 Aug. pf^ toi 409 
“ PoTSkm Propornames’* by A. H.-K.; ifov, cot 695 '‘‘Nadhtfoge’"; Nctio 
Pretti«* Kreui-Ztg. fl pot. 19U7, Hr* 473, ^Iramscb^^"; 24 May 1904 243 

(supplomeut) '^Altpoi^scbes,'^ as well on ^Zdtfmgen'^ July 14 ISO®, Hr* 58 
**The importance of the Modes aud the Persiaus (o the HUlory of the World^' by 
A* H.-K- 
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THE REVAYETS ON " FIRE”. 

Among the pruduota of nature, firO] water, vegetation and the 
earth are held with saiiotity in the Zoioastriau reiigioa, and io 
Zoroastrian works we find aumerous passages giving injanotions 
against defiling these objects. Espeoiaily in the 7endid4d, we 
find iti great detail ordinaticcN for inalntaining water, earth and 
vegetation inn pure state with a stateroant of the disadvantages aad 
the aios accruing from a disregard of those loJunotionB, As these 
objects are hold sacred, restrictions ace imposed against bringing 
ttmrn into c intact with de.ad or putrid matter itt any way. As 
regartLs hrc, we find various writings in all parts of the A vesta 
[minting out its great utility in the world'^s oominerce. Great 
factories, mills and railways inJispcnsablv need hre, and even man 
depeuds for his life on the hre in his hoiiy. Hence is the praise 
aiiii tfie elevated place asslgnoti to it in our holy baoka. Much has 
ItcHii written on the subject in the A vesta and Pahlavl books, but 
it is worth kuowtng vvliab our a rices tors of tliree or four centuries 
Hgo thought on the subject, and with this object f give here tti 
detail from the Rstidi/tii of Darab Hormazdlar the views regarding 
the utility of dre, tU many virtues and properties, and the 
disadvantages of an improfier use thereof. 

Plres have been didereii tin toil and named from the several usee 
made of them. One is the Rfirgstshvanghf the eTer-burning Gre in 
the vicinity of the Oceatoc Ahura ^fazda. KcAu FVt/Sm gives 
host to humau and uutmal life- {Jrit^sishta is the name of the fire 
whioh constitutes the heat in vegetable matter. Vdtishief is the fire 
of lightning. Speiii/thtn, the fif^h, is tlie fire generally used in the 
Wl>cld^ The lleviiyet speaks in the following manner of fire. 

It his been enjoined in the religion that care should be taken 
of fire^ and It should be kept apart from water. For there is a 
demon that dwells in fire, and another in water. When these two 
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fall togethar they caufi« harm. Fire inuBt aot bt exposed to sun> 
shine, for that would be a sin. Firo should not be touohod with 
the hand, or blown upon with the breath oF our mouth. Putrid 
matter or the Nasn should be kept away fiiom it, and green wood 
should not bo burnt on it, and no kind oroffonslre smelling Artiole 
should bo placed on It. Fur the pur {khu of OLH>ktug foinl, large 
utensils should be used, in order to prevent the boiling and bubbling 
water from overdo wing rrora. the oauldrun and dropping un to the 
fire. Af^r having done with the cooking, the fire ought to be re¬ 
moved to and deposited in the Attuh iTudM (house of hre). Fire 
should not bo kept in houses where tliera Is no human habitation, ox 
else damage would accrue> The Uuly Qrvator has entrusted fire to 
the AmsUftspend ArtUbehosht, and litis onjolneif that Anlibehosht 
should not admit Into heaven the soul ol any one \Viiu oaoses injiity 
to it. In placing wo'id on the tiro, trelite care must be taken lu see 
that no putrid matter, or Imir or any objeationabJu matter is 
attaehod thoretu. Whoso burns wood without taking this preoau* * 
tton, commits a grave sin. Gond wikjjI and pleii^ant acent^iving 
articles should be burnt on lice, and one aha aairy*} and one 

Aahetn voM should be reciteil when placing them on the lire.' 

Fire should not be extinguished but should bn juaiiitaitmd 
ever bright nm) burning, and great care inunt im lakon to see that 
the fire in the hearth is not extinguishetl. The menstruut woman 
ought to keep three [lacee away from the lire, and her eye ought 
not to rest on it.^ If the fire of the hearth is niaiutalnoJ with care, 
alt the fires on the seven regions of thu earth rejoice, and if proper 
care is not niulotained, all the fires moan, and the man respuuslbte 
therefore IS unable to have hia wishes gcattfie<l. If the fire of the 
hearth is exitngolabed nnd even if a hundrod dmdrf of gold ace 
sent Ml an expiation to the the sin is not thereby 

atoned. 

It is enjoined in the religion that to tlie Amahhspeiid Ardihe' 
hesht has been consigned the sovereignty of heaven, and the \l 
mighty (^1 has directed' him not to allow heaven to any one from 
whom he has not received deleotatlon. It hns also been ordained 


>• AtaehNiyligh snd Axdft< V'r4fPJ4Rio k. 

• Vend id SC, XVI. 
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that there wili bu a blfjrlit of jjrojjeny in the haitiMi where fire is 
not cured for, no mule olfepring takes birth therein| and the house- 
hull lor is not rcH^xioteil meUf and his words carry no weijfht. 

‘I'he harm of oxtiu^^uiHhiiig c^rotuotiial ilree Ijs this that the 
tbree of the Avestu that may have Wn teaitefl goes to the demons 
and the strength of ttio Ya^ialm riaaches not unto the angets) and 
by the increase in the strengilt of Uie demons^ ev*il is LnHioted in 
the world. 

Frecaati<itie must always be taken tn see tiiut dead matter 
does not reauti water or fire. It lias heeri enjoined in tile religion 
that the soul of ilte niait ivlio UirowH dead matter on to fire or 
water is iiovec rescued from hellf and it is also said that by that 
action most)uituoit and otlier noxious little insects breed moat, and 
the oppressiveness of wintei'and cold increeeee.’ If a man takes 
care to keep dead itiaUcr nivay froiu Arc and water, his soul enjoys 
the h[i|ipiness of heaven with delight. 

The [lUtiishmunt o( relegating doati malter to fire and water ia 
this tliHt the por|)titrutor of the offonco booomes |>ollutGil on earth; 
]ic is unhappy on earth and lieaveu and ieels great chastiaennent 
at the hands of the demons. Tho creator Ahuia Mazda directs 
the prophet thus . *'Infbrin my Horvarita of the punisliments de- 
suribuf in tho Vondidud for bringing dead matter to firo and watoFt 
so that they may ahaiatn from that sin, or else they will have to 
exjiericnce the heavy tottnrea of hell.*' 

Fire and water kill no man. The Creator Ahura Mazda said 
unto tho prophet Zarathttshtra as is said in the Veiididfid.^ 
And Noshirwan Murzbnn has coniposgd verses in Persian tn acoor* 
dance w'lth the spirit of the AvosUm writiiigR. The Creator 
Ahuea !Masi<U said to Zarallmshim: I have created fire and 
w*ater on earth, which smite no man; hut the unholy Alirinoui has 
created a demon, ilte worst of all denions, whose tiaine is ‘ AsUtgo- 
ffftd’ and who is also known aa * Vftft.v(itar', whioh demon bringa 
snaptroiHm inU» the hoatlH i>t' mcnf and caste Iheui Lute water, 
and tries wliat ho can to sec ihut they may die in water und lose 
their Ufa iti it hy any tiieanH. U is this doinou that kills a nmn or- 


» V g II d i d I il. Vti, 26*«7. 
< Vofid S.lt. 
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dittarily iti water, and then it le pretended that file idkii was drewnei] 
in the water. The oaroe must lie aaid of fire, Tiiis wicked demon 
makes man mad and ties up his Jegs in suoJi a way that when a 
man tails on tJio fire, tlie red burnin}' firs ootisuineK the inaii, 
O Zarathuslitra, know Lhis and inform maiiki ml about it, t-hat tio 
barm can reach man from anything that I here croatetl in the 
world, and that none of my creations oause pain to men r but the 
demon ‘Vi^-vatar’deceives men and smites them, and drives life 
out of their bod ieB.” 

It is i>ro]>er to consecrate A taaii^Beheriliiis at all places where 
men of the good religion reside. It is said in the religion 
that if there were not the support and the strength of Atash-Belie 
r&ms, not one man of the good religion could live in the world. 
Two Dasturs with the great should serve fire in them, and 

keep the At8sh*Beher4m bright all night, and if keeping it 
right at night they perform the I}6e ceremony, a hundred thou* 
sand demons and drujas ate destroyed by ite power, and twice that 
number of sorcerers and ports meet with death- And if there are 
not the means of cousecrating Atash-Beherkms at all places, Atash 
Adarlris should be consecrated. The fire of the Ataah'Beberitm 
must be taken great care of in every city* It should be specially 
tuflde btiglu oTiQ© in the nigliti titxil twio^ by and swe&t^ 
Sine ing scents placed tliereon. Thieves and high way men are in 
groat cuusternation through the power of Atash-BeberAms, and 
hence it behuves men to bring scents aud fuel to the Atash-Behe- 
rlm aud to supply food and vestments and.other expensee to the 
set>cr of the Atash*Beherilm> When at midnight the fire is 
resusciUtod aud sweet ecent pieced thereon, 99,999 demons perish 
y e orce of it, and so many demons are the less for causing 
devMtation in the world. At night BSe should be performed at 
the Atash^Beher^m and sweet soents placed on the fire, and for 
further from where the wind carries the sweet scent, 
10^ 9 emons and drujas {lerish, and twioe that number of sorcerers 

death. Such is the greatness and efficacy of 
the 

It is a highly moritorious act to sj.>eud money for the main ten* 
anoeof theAtash-Beherfim, Zarathuehtra Spitiima asked Ahuta 
arda thus i Is it good to nj^end money at home, or to give 
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it to ft pious [wrsoiij or to spend it on nn Vtuah^BsherAni !" 
T)ien A hum repliefj; It is irattor to sfiond iiiotioy after 

All \.tflHh-Ji}li 0 rAui.” Sweet soon ts oil •'lit to bo [>la(n><i on thiit- fire, 
for regaling \ tash-fiohoriUns it i« snid in tho roitgiou tiist whew 
«vor there are iiioii of I ho gocul roUgiun girding the Knsti, AtHfllr- 
J^eherArns ahouM he ooiiseorafo'l ; Atn;<li*BeUectVns ought to l»u 
m oxistonee whurover tlierc ore inen ol' tfin good loliglon girding 
the Rusti. For Vuislt Behemnisaro watah-koupurnf and guard tlia 
oity AgftUiet peril and cftlninityt and wntch over all. tl' in serving 
»n \ uin1t-KeheriUii, by a mistiiku the tiro is oxtinguisbed, then 
tho rniin who does it m a wari/arydii sinner mol tnu&t meet with 
hell, even if ho iiAs done a hntidi'o>l looriiorious doed8< Llenoe 
proper care must be taken of the \tash'Hehcraiii with full vvatch- 
fulness. 

A NiyAi.sh ought to be daily fjorformeti in honour of the 
Atash BelietAm. If it is not possitifo to do flu ilaily, it should 1 h 3 
done at leitst live days in every month, on tho da3-R HocmajidT 
Acdihehesht, Adar, Saroah and BeborAm. It is a duty to [lorronu 
tho NiyAish in honour of Uie Atash^BehciAni on these day^s. 

It is snid tn the religion that when the proplnii Zunitfitislitra 
brought his religion from llie aonrt of Gi>d| he had brought down 
with him a vase of firo. In oan hand he hold tho ZuinhAvesta, 
and in the other a vase oJ fire, and the namo of tho lirn was .\<lar* 
Bflrjsiu'Mohert There was snub a divine priijwrly in that firo that 
it nooiled no fuel ur anything eiao U» sitKiniii it Without fuel, it 
remained evei>buriling and bright. Then tho King built a golden 
dome (yilmirt;), and etithruiiiHl thoreiu the Adi»r*Uilr»!in-.Melti<r, 
When the accursed atnl impure Arjrtsp made war on IrAn, and 
defeated Lohriap and oaptured tho land ol IrAii, lie Iriod what ho 
could to extinguish tho Rte Adar-BurzlmMeher, but ho was <juite 
disappointed, and the fire, by the foroo of its own nature, disappoar- 
etl from there. There is a plauo called I’tithtthfutn where 

tlie fire Adar-BurKim.Moher wont and lodged, and there it rotnuing 
till this day. The place ts calicnl J^aitt-i-kahVinhi^pthij for this 
reasun that the corpse and the Dakhma of Gustasp Is there. The 
c'^rpso of Korsasp and that ofSAiii NarimAn are also therOh and 
there is a vast forest of grass there, and hence the fire also dwells 
in that forest. 
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Tho iirc Ailnr-Gonhosp is like h king. It ia tJie lord of JrAiii 
unit tlio enpport ujid proteotli.m <>F tlip Itunmn kings. This Hre is 
gji Aluuiit AHtninvntid. Tilts Adnr-Goahnsp liad Hsstatnd king 
KAikliuai'Uf tv'hcu Knikhueru tuok th^ DeS'i Hehsm^n. The 
story lE Uiis thnt vrhcii king KaI'KAus grow otd, and no one 
woe iit fbr sovereignty, the Yuzud i^arosh inspired Godrez in a 
(Irciitu saying: “The King has gron'ii old, and in the ^ottd 
iitHietion, famine, ]ilague piod the flu|)OFlotity of AfraaiaK are on 
the increase. All ibis will be bahialxcHl onl^’ in ease a son of SiS- 
vakslj ^ho is on Turanian soil, will come here and iiiotint the 
throne nf IiAti. 11 is name is Kaikhosru, by whose powers nil the 

evils will vanish. But no one can Fotch him hero, erioopt Ihy own 
son Gov who can bring him, rf' he goes tliere.*^ The sti^ry is a 
long one. At lust Gev wont there atone, and wandered about the 
Tu rile inn soil for eeven years, and finally lirought Kalkhosru away. 
Tlu'U FirAn, the ndniater of AfiiltsiAh wettl in pursuit after them 
with lihOh mounted soldiers. GAv, however, confronted thorn, toot 
the iiiiuiHUir alive lih his prisenor, and having pieEcod his carp, he 
tioil both his hanils. At last he enmo to his pathway hy the sea 
Jihtiii which is famous among scab. That hcii iioiiitodout the way, 
Atid by that way dni Kalkhosru c<imc to Iran. Then Ti\a became 
jealous nt the idea that Gviv and Gddrez should emue ti* the tore* 
front when Kaikhoaru onme to the throne. So Tug K»id ; I do 
not like thiH arrangement. FrihhrK, son of KeIus, in fit for sove¬ 
reignty ; then why should a granilson fill the throne? And this 
lioy ie the eon of AlrAsiah’s daughter; hence he is unlit for thoaova- 
rolgiity of Iran-” U]ion this there was a dispute between 
Godrez and Tiis, and half the army took the aide of Tha, and 
half that of G6t1rtici(. Ami the two pitrtioH mot on a plain to fight 
it out on tho undorstandiug that the }>urty who the grace of 
God Won in tho battle, should take the aovereignt^'. Then Tils sent 
w<»td tt> KiuH : ‘‘Wti have come to a figlit on this point, and I want 
to tidbrni you that many Irtlnianp wilt be slain in tlio iMitlle, and 
a new cause oi' atrire WtU he engODderopl auiongsttiursolTan, wlieii an 
enomy like AfraslAb is thceateuing us." i)it hearing this, Kiitus 
su intiioneil to his presence Tibs and Godroz, and Fribfiria and Kah 
kUosru, and In the preseuce of the king, strong discussion took 
place helwcen '11’ls end Gfdi'iz. 1 hen ting Kfiusgave the following 
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judgmont;—“ In my eygs, eho two sgiia are Wjuul- One h n sna^ ruuL 
atiotliet: la A grjLudi>nn. IT 1 ba(|ujj.itix my sovereignty tn ona, the 
other will bo Borry. Therotbre I Jeoiilo thus. Tliore is n jilnce oiilJeJ 
wiiere many demoiiB adi I sotcisrwrs dwolL Xitbody 
vaiibctrea to go thither. The place is so nunpproachnble that no 
one haa been able to vantfubh tlm fortress. Hence I shall Assigu 
the sovereignty to that one of the two wlio xvill oontjuer that for* 
troas.’' This decision pleased all. Tlioa Xi>a nndFribArz macehod 
on with a largo army to storm fA’r t'/Jekmim, But when tixey went 
near it, tliey experiencetl burning vapours on all four sides of it, 
jifl if there was a fire there The earth and the skj’ became warm. 
For seven days they moved round the fortress anti returning 
thence, ohnilenged Kuikhoftru br» rmiEoh on the fortress, Then 
Kuikhusru and Ofv and G^hlrcK prepared themaelves and marched 
towards Dh'i-BfAtnan ivith some fiiildinrs. And Kuikli»iaru gut 
the following words written mit: “1. the servant of G-ral, am a 
worshi[i|H!r of YavAfan, aiid all Lhuee who are domotia and Butcorurs 
must ijuit this place." This writing he Jiied on to the iK>tnt of a 
Innce, and inatraoted G#v to drop the letter on the gates of tho 
fortress. As soon as tlie letter wua read, there came such a noiae of 
thunder from the sky that the whole earth shuok, and darkness fell 
on the earth. Tlieii a dash of glory de^oeiuleil from the sky and 
settled on the oars of Kaikhosru'a horse. This was the lire Gbshoap. 
Then the demons and sorcerers took fright at the thunder and 
the glorious lire, and the gates of the fortress being u)>oiied, all the 
demons and sorcerers vanisheil therefrom Thus Kaikhusru took 
the O^-t-Beh-nan. Having mastered the fortress with tho rniroou- 
lous aid of the fire. Kxiikhoaru halted thorn for a year, and huilt 
there a golden dome, and enthroned the Adar-Gfiahesp tiicre on a 
jewelled throne. I hen x^hen KaikhoBru nbtuuieil to the Bovereiguty 
of IrAn, it was again with the miraculous sasistanco t>i tliia lire. 

'Ihe lire KhordAd is the lotrl of all DsKiiirs, and t]ia proaerver 
of nil Hixstars- This fire dxvolls on the hlJ! of Kjxugdd in Hindus¬ 
tan. The Hinxlna call it a volcano. 'I'hey never place fuel on this 
fire; it is aver>barning without fuel, 'fhe fire Kliordid is also oaD- 
ed Vdot Khureh axxd \dar FrlhA. The Hra Bilrzin-Meher is lord 
over iigriculturiflfcs. By the graco of that fire, corn is grown 
for the agriculturist, riii-; lire r^jaides on Mount Baev<tnd~da 3 t' 
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aiiil in »)e4:) Wiio^rn os Vtshl^pdn Minfi KarkS. 

All iliTOa Urea hunting mpouta. ^bej neeJ no fuel 
or rmiiigoting auhsUaoes^ They remnln ever-burning .vlthoot fuel 
ot fuiuigrtting Bubstanotw. They are not eictinguiahefl even by 
()luring tvator utt to thom. Juattis vapours would arise from other 
isrea whon ghee or t.it planed upon theEn, so would vapours tosh 
forth front these fires wh^n water is poured on tbem, and they only 
inoroftfle in aptendonr when mm falls on them. Is Ib tlion that 
they illumine most. 

A queation was asked as to what was the onjoinmant for the 
case where one eoeked his ma-il or brea 1 or flesh, or anything else 
in A caoliiron on fire on which a corpse or other dead matter hod 
lieen bnriifc. The answer la that in ease the dead matter was 
completely burnt oiT, and no hair or nail-paring or skin or matter 
WOB left on the ashes, then if one troile on the ashes or touched 
lliarn, no harm would be done thoroby, and if ooe cmokeJ his meol 
on that fire on which dead matter was burnt and partook of tliat 
roeid, or if he placed a eauldron and roasted meat thereon, it was 
allowable, anti ho did not get impure by such action. It Is no sin 
to eat any tiling that is 000 ked on such fire. Out every preoaufcioii 
inust be taken to sue that no Jiuir or nail-paring or matter of any 
sort or any putrid dnad snlMtancc has remamed there. In such 
ri case no pollution comes to one who Umohea the fire. Fire has 
each a purity in it tlmt it purifies everything that is ptocod on it t 
hoiioe no jiollntion comes one who 000 ks his meals on it. If 0 
Corpse is Ijurtil on tiie iiro. and if thereafter one removes that fire 
after proper straining to tlje Amh^OU it >9 highly inoritorious. 
But if one km*wi ugly cause* n oot|> 0 e to bo burnt he beoomefl 
polinted and a doiwlly siimor fit for hell, for tlie sin of burning and 
causing tlead niatter to be burnt is the same. -Besides it is ooust* 
derod a rneritorbns act to remove the fire of factories to the 
Atash-GlUi, and it is specially metitorinus to remove the fire from 
the factories id peviple of an alien futth. 

At the time ofoousecrating anew Atash-Beherftm, the fol¬ 
lowing sirteiri fire* are cjlleate l an I put together after diverse 
purificatory devices. In the VendidAd it is enjoined as a merit to 
remove aisteen kindeof fires to the Ata^h and several of 

theae kinds of lirea are known to ba employed in the couflecration of a 
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new Ata8li‘3ehert'im< Tlie fireufifi usad are tUe corpse bariitfirei the 
lijer’s lire; ilie Bre oi public batlLs; tbai uf putters ; that of briek" 
tajere; that of ooppecsmithsi that of afohemista; that of mints, 
that of blaoksnoitbs ; that of armouries ; that of taverns ; that of 
UUtillories; that of a milttarj camp; that of a shepherd ; that of 
lightning; and that of the hearth of a Eoroastrlan. Enjolri- 
rnenta are giTen in the eighth Fargard of tlie YenJlddd to remove 
all sucli Bresaa give out noxious vapours in the utr by the burning 
In them of impure actiolea, to a proper place for fires, after per* 
fornilug different oeremonlee in regard to tiioin. The respective 
merits tor the act of such removals are also detailed therein* 

Kegarding the cray In whioh tlie hres are to be seleeted or 
purified before taking them to the Var-i-AUhir no find this irritiog- 
The pniphet Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda: **Tell me, O 
Abura Masala, irhat I ask thee. If men ol another religion burn 
a corpse, and the fii e after such burning lies exposed In some plaoe 
where one happens to see it by day, how should the man take it 
without getting contaminated b 3 ' the act?" Tberoupoii the Creator 
Ahura Mazda replied; “Listen, 0 holy Zaruthushtra to my direc¬ 
tions. If a man of the good religtou sses firo on which Darvands 
have burnt a corpse, and petfoniiE the proper ceremony thereon, 
hiatnetit will be as great as that of one who hae treated I0,00d 
fires with proper ceremony or has awakened 10,000 fires As 
recompense for this meritorious aetjou I oause rejoicing to his soul, 
and bestow heaven ou him* The man who. seeing a corpse-burnt 
fire does not treat it with proper ceremony, and tnovoa oti to his 
work, leaving the fire where he found it, does what is equivalent 
to extinguishing 10,000 of my fires. As retribution for that sinful 
act, 1 consign his Eoul to the demons and to Ahrlman, for him 
to meet with torture at their h&nds. Now listen to my Instruo- 
lions for the treatment of fire on whiolt a cor|>se h&s been burnt. 
Inform all men in regard thereto. Let the man who treats the 
fire stand at a safe distance from the file on which corpse has been 
burnt, and bold a long stick of fuel over it. When the stick 
begins to burn, let him remove it to the disunoe of a span, and 
allow it to burn oat. When the tlame tharcrd' is extinguished and 
the fire is about to mu cold, the man should take another stick 
and light one end of it iu this fire. Wl eu this blick begins to 
7S 
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bam anti the other hro goes out, be ebould piaau tlie new burning 
stick fit the distance of two hands from the lent, and he abouid 
ooiitinue aaiinilar process nntti he makes use of nine etioka whlob, 
when thej reepcotively begin to barn, are to be placed at the dis¬ 
tance of two bands from the fire from wbioh they are lib The lire 
on the ninth sitok is to be oonaidered pure and to he removed to 
a lireplaoe and the other dree are to be allowed to remain and ran 
oold where (irat deposited. The merit of placing fuel and Incenaa 
on the lire of the ninth stick after its removal to the proper place 
is as great aa that of properly treating 10,000 of my The 

merit of properly treating an indtvidaal Idre is one 'firman' and 
benoo the merit is 10,000 'firmaua'. A thousand demons are anni¬ 
hilated by the act, and the merit of the aot is aa great as that of 
placing fuel and incense and thus oontinuing to keep 10,000 fires 
burning, and of performing 10,000 nitfaishts and prayers. The soul 
of the purifier gets rejotoed by alt this act of merit. If one sees 
a corpse-burnt fire and moves on to hta bueiness leaving the same 
there, be commits a sin equal In greatness to the aot of extinguish¬ 
ing 10,000 of my fires, and his soul will experience unlimitM toil 
and pain at the hands of the demons and Abriman. Suoh is the 
merit of dteposing of thin fire, and the sin of neglecting it. Rut 
in taking this fire, care must be taken to sift it nine timea an 
directed and holding the paemnd. The paevand conaiitte in keeping 
connected with the fire by holding one end of the stick on the fire 
and the other in the baud." 

In another place it is >vritteu that daring the urccess of 
sifting the corpse-burnt tire, two males should hold the 
paevand and recite the Srosh iS&f upto the word ^^haki, and 
should hold an iron pan with bores in it on to the fire, the pan 
bearing ou it some sawdust obtained from sandalwood, and should 
take on it the flame of the tire until the dust begins to burn, and 
then dispose of this ne w fire by placing it at a distance, aa explained 
above. Then the |mtr of males should stand aside. Anether pair 
abuold then take a pan with beros in it and similarly obtain a fire 
of saw-duat from the fire thus deposited by the first pair. In this 
w'sy nine pairs shonld repeat the process, and finally the fire prepar¬ 
ed by the last pair may he taken to the proper place for fire. If 
some XJarrnnd has burnt dead matter (na.»d} on the fire, it lea duty 
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to aiH the fira aa afornaBaid by tliis ninefold prooosB, and ihe fir* 
should then be taken to its proper plane. Whoso does this, per¬ 
forms AU not worthy of the same merit ns that deserved by one who 
oloftng J ,000 firos, and obtains 1000 * firmans” of merit. Ttic burn* 
iag of dry impurity on lire, whether In a jangle or in a desert place 
nooeflaibatos a similar tmatFoent for the fire. Whoao sifts that fire 
ns dirooted above is worthy of the same merit as one who enliven.^ 
500 fires, and Providence gives him a great reward. In the satn* 
way there U a proportionate merit in treating all the other fires, 
namely those of potters and the rest, above detailed. All these 
injatiotionB have been given by God himself, and no one should 
oast any suspioloa thereon. It has been enjoined by the Creator 
Ahnra AlasJa that if the fire oi the hearth of the Zoroastrinn is not 
sifted in manner aforesaid, a firtmni sin attaches to the Zoroastrian 
every time be places a cauldron on the fire for cooking his meals. 
If once every year, the household fire is not sifted and food con» 
finues to ha conked thereon then oertatnly the sin 

attaclies to the party in default. 

The burning of green or wet wootl on tire is equivalent to the 
pouring of water thaceou. It is a great sh to place wood in thaB 
manner. Great oare must also be takan to preserve all or any fire.s, 
and if nny fire is found lying anywhere unoared for, it must be at 
once taken to its proper place. God has enjoined this in the eighth 
Fnrgard of the Vendiiad,aad has thus warneil the prophet i " Zarn- 
thnahtra, do thou inform my servants of (his that they should take 
oare of tiro. Tell them to deem the 10,000 fires of which the merit has 
beeu above detailed, as my 10,000 children." .A. versifiec puts the 
matter thus and says that it behoves men to execute this oom' 
mend of Qotl. If one acts according to the divine behest hie soul 
feels rejoicings, nod meets with heaven- Dastur Noahirwan 
Murzbnn has oompased vereoa to the efieot that the guardian of fire 
finds a place in the Garobhni&n, for this reason that fire is the son 
of the Creator Ahum Msxda. and hence must he properly preserved. 
And the Creator Ahura Mszja has given the key of heaven to the 
AmEhfispend Ardibehosht, and hue ordered him not to let any one 
who bos negieoted fire to move in its vicinity. Heuoo whono 
belongs to the religion of God must look well after fire, and moat 
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tnke anj fits whereTer found to ita proper place, observing the 
process defined above. 

NOTE.—Tlir nbort' vritins tisii been Kpmduoed here Uw oriaina] Persian 
not to treat ttu* reariere witb any aratid phtbaopliy or enUghten tiiem ^wfth any 
deep esoierir leandng, bnt to give an idea of the way In which exiwundere of 
the faith attempted to thed light on rellgfoua ptohiema In the ^ Dark Agee*'of 
SSoreaetrioi) Icamtng. The etyle itBoj|.woald be a aufficietit Indete to ttan merit of the 
ideas attempted to be conveyed by three apoetles of leamiog. The ptollvity of 
detnil anil the frequency cf the repetitions will convey at once to the ehtical re^er 
an idea of the moderate brlUloney of the IntelJect of the writers, and theatiU greater 
inteUeotuol duineee of those whom the writini^ wore meant to enlighten. Ws »haill 
toove the reader to Judge for himaolf about this tyidcal specimen from tJie 
ItevtLyatB. 


SDtrui EsHSAapj] Amvu 


QUATRAINS PERSANS INEDITS 

En Dfalecte De Hamadan 
t 

P'a^ri Derctjisint 

Oerdi^zlai {ainRi ofthograplip danci le manuftorit origlaul,} en 
Tethnique urebise de Der-gozin, ehef JIku da wantoii d" Atim. 
ILttiniid&ii at & detiic joiirn^es de la pEemi&i:^ de ees vtllei^* 

Cost iin point oil la doctfliie de .Vfaxilak longtemps main'* 
tenue, daptfes Im nutoriUls citdoa pnr i'aqoflt; male au temps de 
Hamdulkh Uo^tauH los habitanta etaient devenos ChAf^ites*. 
Metro ;— — | — \ —_ 

An ilo lu'tiiiAtiohe, Ilro 

j i^jk lyi^r jfj 

is^. (yt-< ^ ^ jjti ^ Ij J I Aii I J j J 

<3 ooeur de plerre I done, poarquoi, amaett plainttfr avais-tu 
conHatice? Confianoe an eea deux ia6dtdes, I'a mi tie et ramie P 
LVpine qui est la ptdoccupation quo causent lo roonde d'ici- 
baa et oelui de la via future............pour !a belle il^ ta Joue 

de jasmin ? L'dpiiie at la rose voot hier ensemble, 6 toi qui 
avain eoiifiauce dane rdpuie ? 

Cette pieee a t't<S axtraite d'un ou album ayaut appfictanu 
& Mtrzil ^blb ly&hani et coriteiiant das Vftriaiit(» das quatrains 
de T^ir 'Ury^n. 

II 

Auititr tnc&nnu 

Los deux quatrains qui sulvent eont plactis> dans )e manus* 
orit dont j'ai entretenu les lecteurs da Spiegel dfemorial Volume 
p. 211, no 1, ^ la suite de ceux de Biibi Tdbir at eu sont aLpai^ 
par Vindioatiou “d’un autre [auteur],” 

Utj* liijid .«{f jA ty/tj jiw 

vrtj! •!#.*** ^^ 
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Sans toit je mte dntts I'abruttssemetii i et voie. J'al 

<tu poison dans iim cun[iu, Tieua, et toIs. L'(£chanson.». 

.et Is mnsiclen Jo tions mio oonTorBation 

partioulibrc : viene, et vols. 

MHre: — "— — i" — —) — 

Sur la prami^ro portionne on & ^ royoz N*>twenn:t ^untraimt 
|K 212 et 2l3r — a i*U* ozpliqu^ dans les notos du no, XTI 

deB,(24Kiira/ft5 rfs BilM T*thir ot du no. XI des Noutitutux rjuatraitM^ 

jiH* J ^ ^ j j 

yii* ^ ij Jj *1^ — uA^J *4#“* iA‘*J 

0 fanoon m&lo 1 uu aigto to guotte; juaquos a quand contmn- 

eras tu de ponrsuivro la pardrlx et le &ancolin? 

Celui qni fait te mat dans ie monde, trouvera son ohjltimeni; 

ne faia pas do mal, pour i/en pas dprouver. 

M^ino niHre. — XJsez vad-^e dtj et a la fin vad^tcft keiTf 
ce deiuier mot dtant la partiolpe passd, ^ motns qu'ii n'y ait 
une &ate de copiate. —Sur m^ki (sans redoublernent), voir 
Qnairahut, no, XXXI. 

Ill 

Ch‘U 

Vers axtmits il'un album ayant apparlnnu ik MirzA Habib 
Icfahftni—Mrtro hasudj* 

<si j “ -*-»**^ 

j IS ^ as — 

J’ai TmU liumide par suite de i‘amour que tu rn'inspiras, mn 
poitrine est pleiiio da souoia da te savoir si loin de moi. 

Four pouvoir to [uendre Beun'tenient sur mon sein oomme une 
rose ; J'al deebltt- ma volonUr jusqu’au pan de la robe, 

Dld'Om eat dbja ntteate dans Quatrainsf no, XIII, XXVI, 
XXIX. Sar 1© pronom prsonnel nwu, voir Quatraim no V. 

'udji 4#jf fjy 

UflS J ^ J, 

1 us. rtUffw* iaf(rttw, 

a 115. yfj 3. as. 4 s jj 
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VieuB, voia son duvet, sembtiible i\ des jaoluthes, snspendu ii de 
roses, voLs iV-crlture ri^ui qui a pouesd nu milieu de ton visage. 

Comiue ane tonnene d*^vgtantinos au Iwut du buisson de ros€S) 
vois ses oheveni dpars ot erOp('*s. 

Sut les images yo/= visage, voir TJais de ma 

trailucfeion p. 40 et sotabol = duvet, p. 47, Sur la sotte de ehevelnre 
dito kdkot, dont le qualiftoatif est pwJcijsdraent le paitioipe imsaisai, 
volt le (ii*'ime ouvtage, p. 10. L’^oriture rikAn eat dcorite dans f^s 
6^«//iyra/>^ et Us .b/iniainristes de V Orient mmtdman, pat CL 
Huart. p. 35. 

j*- ^ ji jij 

rJv ‘4^ ^ ^ 

Si j^allume, eii guise de HAtubeau, les soupLre qui 
s'dlvvent de mon occur, je rnettrai le feu tV tout uis moode, qui 
briilera coinme un single pepillon. 

Locsque tu m’interrogeriis sur son visage et sea oheveux, 
[je te rdpondrai] : Elle a transForme meg jours en nuiia et 
lues nuita en jours. 

3jj maiiQsorit a fijy* , > (•jjj st seulement i la 

fin du 4eme hemistiche j mum le maiiitien de cette decnifiro 
Forme, que le oopiste a Uisst' subsiator, prouve que e'est la forme 
origiuala,—Sur I'iinage nuit ^ theaettx^ voir fAniW-'ocArJidfl 
p. 16. 

fC* ^ fiii ^ iiii Ja 

Je suis ca ddbauobd, aUorateur du vin, qui a donud sou 
occur; je suis dternellement enivrd do ton vin, do !a liqueur 
que tu me verses. 

J ai support^....,... .«.par la faute de ton amour yaiB j 

mis en pibcos le tapis de rasoetisine. 

d'ignore co que siguifie (oiosi vocalise) est 

uue prononoiation dtaleciale pour . 

* (JjAi jtJji jjT V Lr* — ^ tit j* 

y,jf ^L. y ^ Jj >4^ jiy 
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Je Buis oat homma iTte qui tie disUb^iia plus oes piodo da sa 
tC'te; Ja ne connAii^ plus riatir sauf iuh t>ian Aimde. 

Cette tranquiUitd qut Dvmbne le catma dans lo omuri Ja ue la 
trouve plua qu auprk da I'cchaiisoi] qul me vursa i'enu celeste 
du Kauthar. 

jf tjLf - ^ ^ tijA 

j ^ «w^> ^ 0^3* b] '' ^ i*^‘ 

Oh I le beau jaur oti ja verrai ton visage, on je ouailleL'ai une 
ruse sue le burBsun da Taiuour couronnu ' 

Jo m’aasivraL an ta oom^iagute at me liiverai hors du e^mmeni ; 
Jo quitttirai le commeni et pourtaut je dicai qua ja teata uaals I 

jjij — liWj ji <} 

Est 00 pour tirer tuute cetto lio que je boia la coufxi ‘i Tuti 
amour ast, an efiat, devenu pour ntoi oouiine una eendra de 
vin qut fetmotite- 

Jo cuaillarai uiio ruee dmiB lu jardtii do tes d*3Ijoes, ut cumiuo 
le ruBsignol, ja [loueBorat dos oriB. 

IV 

Ifihir ^Urt/tiH 

Sueunda version de sou ffAtiiH publid datiu les Nflwmujt. 
•Itiatmins, d'optba riqqjetidioo »u3£ |wca:es do Maghrebi, litho- 
graphiees par le Chelkh ‘Asd-aJ-WaJihab ;i Ti^herau, anut' 
1500 heg>i troprimered da Hablb'gUalit—Metro Auj/id/. 

^[*ij uj'^jLT* isae- 

^ jbA* ji* 

j*j-f tJi — 

jj- jf ^ ^ 

^j4 — bJ.) ^ jtf ^ 

jb is — ' VJJJ 
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^Jj'S ^ — (** ■>* Ji fjji yjT ly* 

lyt-ji j 

fX*j-i\ Ijjx yil ^ ^ ^Lt ^ jUi 

^ 6f j<>'t < u; U—M ^ jj j*ji (f 

J^ f* Jt'i Ji^ fni j-i — ^Ji -irS^' 

^fi 4 ji'l ji ji* ,^'* 

J’J S J** **! — «, jii*JU } 

^ t-''* ^ f* — 

r^j'*** j*v *— j* r^’ 

‘■^ ^ fJJ t-t‘*J 

til# ^ h jy, j,l !^i*ji J>< jjj 

Je br&Je tout eutiir, jo suss tout brOJuxetj—h ohutour {}ui 
lu'dtouile 11)0 fait reooemblor ^ do io braiso ardente. 

S) Ton 1)10 (Mjupait U tC-te oout fois, uuniiuo on lo fait k uue 
ohandello on U mouobantr je t)*«ti oerois ijua *phis crtriuiuintf ot plu:; 
brulant. 

Jo 8 uio un gibiec dout uno fl^olie a traversu lo oorps^ ja sub 
aux aboisdaiis los fitots de U fortune. 

Sana toi, jo no puis iii iimngar ni donnir ; on dirait ijua sur 
iiiou uorpti hi [Kiiiito do uhaquu poll ciil ouniruo un ^laivo aoeinS. 

D’uiio soule plainia, jo briiJo Joi» deux moudoB (uelui d'ioi* 
biaot oeluido la vio futucol, car par la brfilure do mon tKBur, je 
fiuia lo mu sic ion [doa inoantattons] . 

Jo )ie ni’ocoujia doa alfaircs ui do la vio future, ni do lu via 
pivBoiito; je suifl uti palmior aaiu) ombre ot suns fruits. 

Si, mfijDo Bti uu Jour je te voyare deux oenU ibis, jo n'en 
dt'sirorais [las muitifi te voir onoore une sutro fois I 

Je suis CO fardeau <iui surdiarga le palmier do i'amour, car ja 
dtstUle leu tourinoutH at je oultiva Ice regrets. 

Je sub cet lioinme uu occur infernal, nu teni^sBruincnt da feu, 
cur renfer n'ast plus pour mol qu'un pou do candro I 

[Mets moij sur ma blessuro un pen de baume, car je euis plus 
mal do jour on jour. 
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It di'y a m giatr« toyale, ni orguelt tnon.. ..... car js 
suis la oouronoe da aes ohevcuz 

Je saia comiae un infidale dans ]e pays dea vraia crayants, 
cumtne nu musaSman dans la oontrt’se dca intidbles. 

Periioana ne ins oonsld^re com mo qaolquo chose ; dans cctte 
js SU18 an dessone dea moindrofl. 

S’il y avait dans raon casnr autre ohose quo ton amour^ je 
serais iafidelo aux soixante^oaxo sectes/ 

Dos pointes dediamant otoiiwont de moti utoiller ; inon lit ost 
tout entior opines et broussoillos, 

Dans CO Ddllera, je suis tel lorn out pKoceupo ©t tristo, quo 
tu roe prendrais pour un oiseau sans ailea, 

Dans ce raondo, jo no suis rien, ot Ton dirait quo jo suis 
uomme an orpholm sans ptro ni mcTe. 

Dans Je royaumo do I’amoar, nous somtnes une fime sans 

manjuo ; dans la ville do Tamifl, je suis un... 

sans fruit. 

De touto 4toruitx:< jeauisdu race pure, ot vgilk pourquui I'on 
m a apjiold BAbA TAliir. 

V 

MaghWbi 

Mollo iTobammod Chlrin, surnoiumd Maglirdbi, ni k NAtn 
dans Ja province d’lapuban vivait dans la socondo moitie du 
XIV* Bit-clo.* II ^tait rami de KemA] Khodjondi: oMtait un 
V-oufi, qui avait ou pour maitra le Choildi Isma'il de Seunao.* 

dialecto de oette ville a litc^tudic par A, Quarry' et a did 
range dans toe dialectes du centre par W. Geiger *. 

1 Dani « eotiipoM f»ftlIg}on iotualiB«e,«Jon un iuJitli upon^lig dn 
c je eereie tnlae Jq aefn de IkwiDmeiaute ninaalmmw. 

a ttlcB, w iVrt. JifM. ^Whi* J/timtim, ^ 62i : ElArf, duu le Qfimiriu 

ir«Ntaebfii L JJ, jj. 306 f Lijinol, S^fnluU oi^Ont, p. 7iai Khondewir 

111, aoi. 

S RM Qody.ltheii, Mtdjma'-et-/vtiiA, L iJ p, W. 

* ]}«&■ [Cl Mtmoifti de la B^vietk lipgnuti^a, L IX, 1896 p. llO, 

3 Orumdri* L I. n, Js#L 
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Le texto du quatiftin aaivant eat tird d'u?) manuacrit de mn 
ooJtectioR, datd de Tau B54 do Tlidgire, oopid pat oonadquojit 
qnarant&ctnq ana aprda la mort de TauteatCSO!) hegire -1408'07) 4 
Tdbriz. 

i4i bjljt ! I fj Lij I j. 

/•yj ^ — fHj 4 jj j*“j j' 

Si J'attei^ns la met, c’est toi quo j'y vois; si j'artivo au 
desert, o’est toi quo j‘y vois. 

ll n*y a d'autre etre quo toi daua ruiiivots; o’est pourquoi 
oil quo j'aillo, je to rois on tout Uea 4 

par la oonfcexte, paralt rdpondro au persan ^ pour 

nous fait remonter ^ un stado de developpemeiir historique 
ou la saiuhvoj'eile paa eneora dovanua crmsonne : of, 

yavan ‘djdvftn, yavai*tat <dj4vld, yavn djou, y&tu <djildii, yflina 
djAm, ato. 


Clkhknt Huabt. 
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Amon^ the manuscnpta, some of them very preoiotiSi of my 
lanienteJ predecessor^ Dastar Sbams-aJ-UtAme Slrdsr Cr, 
Hoshang Jainasp, to rrhose memory this volume is dedicated, 
I chanced to find a composed by the late Dastar himself, 

in the Yazdajncdi year t'220> 

I have ihoa^ht it desirable to have the little composition 
r rill ted in this volume, with the object of giving publicity to a 
composition of the late Dastar which wonld otherwise have 
remHinei unknown. I append to the test, which is tn the metre 
huzaj of the measure Mafallun Mnfa'itim J/o/a'tV, a literal 
translation of it. 
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(a I ^ Lu* 1 

jUli iU j jiii-iik- vi* 

*J ^ tj A —• ftAji 4rt-isJi iJ ^ 

J<J|A (tfil 

V JLrt- 
irr- 

ft 'i'*! 

Tkanblitiok 

A MnnAjilt written ia tl>e metre hasaj, the 
feet being Ma/ailun Mafailun Mafd'il 

1 Oh God, do Thoo grant me dignity 1 accept My ret^ueat, 

as 1 beeeeoh Thee. 

2 Oh generoua Liord, Wheae Revelation is necoEsaryj 

£nower of the Invisible in all things (that exist) I 

3 Xhou dost recoguiae all knowlege, open and concealed, 

(Dh Thou Oldest, and knowing the myetetiea of en¬ 
lightened judgment! 

4 Ob King of Kings, Froteotor and just Judge, Ob 

ancient Lord, most Invielble amongst the Invisible I 

5 Thou knowest the Hidden as well as the Manifest; 

Thon exaltait an iota to the position of the Sun. 

6 Thou art oognisant of the unreal and the teal ; of all 

subtilty and miontim. 

T Who bestows the jewel of life to the mine of the body? 
Who brings the pearl of faith into the closet of the 
heart ? 

8 Through His Wisdom, He makes the mansiou of the 
brain a house of Fortune; through His Equity 
He makes reasonable words with the five senses and 
the nine intelligenees. 

® ^hou endowedst (the tulndj with strefigth and superior 
intelligence, by whioh it knows the low and the high. 
10 Thou art the Neoesa^ (Existence) and the whole 
creation is the possible (Existence); my aeaertiou 
is not impossible, nay it is possible. 
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11 Thou hftBt oonueoted th® apeoios withita geiKia:thereafter 

Thou haet deoided its enperlority. 

12 Am Tliou hast aeparateJ the olaes of man from the 

j^eoae of aiiitnate beings and then uiadeat him the 
chief. 

13 By Thy own love Thou hast exalted him, with Wisdom 

and Power Thoa hast exalted his dignity. 

14 Then oanet distinguish between the low and the hign; 1 

know that all have einanatod foio Thee. 
tS No one ie aware of the subetanoe of Thy nature; no one 
hag become experienced in this matter. 

15 Withont coutradiciion and with gracCf Thou dost gi^e 

colour to every affaic which Thou deatrestj with¬ 
out any hesitation. 

17 Thou hast given such an exaltetl rank to utterance that 
he who knowa the value of utterance derives excel¬ 
lence thereby. 

IB Thou hast endowed utterance with meatiiugl Thou 
bast made the latter the Bubstanoo, and the formec 
the form. 

19 Thia statement of the sagee is absolutely correct (when 
they said) “Thou didst ai first oceate Universal 
Wiadora,'* 

£0 Tliereaftet from that Universal Wisdom, pure and 
sabllme, Thou well didst bring forth aiJ potentiality 
into actuality. 

21 Thou bringest mutter into form tliereby ; Thou dost 

tender it new by several changes. 

22 In this Thou hast made Man the noblest (of beings), 

and Thou hast preserved his foremoat rank, 

23 Thou art the Prime CauMs, all else are oanaed by 

Thee: Thou art the Doer by whom thoee deeds ace 
achieved. 

24 Thou knoweet Thy own praises well ; Thou art above 

all praises that I may recite. 

25 Thou art the Creator and the producer of both the 

worlds; Thou art beyond all my imagination and 
fancy* 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

3S 

39 

40 

41 

42 
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Oh God, Thou kuowest the whole world; Do Thou 
separate me from all evil deeds. 

Ob God, grant rae the power of B[)eeoU; Do Thou 
present me with the pure breath of eloquence. 

Thou hast bestowed me with ten tongues like auto 
the lilj^ Do Thou render my narration preoious 
in praise of Thee. 

Do thou grant me such devotion to Thy adoration 
that 1 may engrave it on the signaturing of my 
heart. 

By Thy grace, give me at all times couifbrt with a 
j}eacefu] oonsoienoe. 

Do Thoa, Oh Hormasd I Oh Creator 1 Oh Y azdiin, re¬ 
lease me from the clutches of passion aud of Satan. 

Because both these are always tying in ambush for me, 
as they are the enemies of Faith and the foes of 
Beligton. 

By Thy favour guide me in suoh a way that 1 may not 
dwell upon wicked desires. 

Help me, with a self-oensuring conscience, give with 
it immense help and support. 

When, having become censor, the Conscierice fights with 
Satan, reproached the latter dses from tlie former. 

1 will overthrow him by wrestling at the time of 
reciting ‘'the prayer of the sacred thread”; so that 
he cannot overpower me in the wrestle- 

With a glance at my waylaying passion, Ahtiman 
proved inferior to the way layer. 

When the strength of my (evil) passion will be an^ 
nihilated, Ahriman too will be subdued by me. 

Oh Thou Protector of the bulwark of our hearts; do 
not give way to the army of greed aud lust. 

The heart. from the bonds of desire, becomes 

contented and replete with Thy praise. 

Make me Thy prot(l*g;d with mercy, so that all troubles 
may be far me. 

Raise me with Thy crucial imtnte, with Thy spiritual 
knowledge, mystic lore and secrets. 
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43 Open unto me the door of kaotrlodgo ftod insttaotion; 

separate from me ignoranoe and diseeusioti 

44 Fill my heart with the love of knowledge [and work. 

Xltive away severity at a dutanoe of a hnodred 
leagues. 

45 Du Thou make me like Suhhno the orator in elo({t)etioe> 

Make me an eloquent orator, Oh Sabhtinl 

46 Do Thou keep me tn tune with the dute and the harp 

of Divine knowledge: do Thou preserve my dignity 
in Tby grasp. 

47 Do thou make tno great with heavy applause ; perfume 

my brain with the aloes of Thy fragrance, 

48 Make me steadfast to my religion and faith; kindle my 

soul with the fire of Tby love. 

41 Give to my eyes the light of kindness; purify nay heart 
from the suapioions of Dualism. 
fiO It ia a kind of vanity to talk of self; do test me with 
the pain of Thy Self. 

51 0 God, give me tranquility, make me ptoaperous by 

Thy service. 

52 Make me oognlsant of Thy wisdom ; increase all my 

understanding and knowledge. 

53 Increase my good fortune and rank, and fulfil all the 

wishes that 1 have. 

54 Make both my eyes righNliscecningi make my tongue 

aa sweet as a stream. 

55 Do Thou always oauee Thy praiaea to prooeed from my 

tongue, and with them enlighten my ears just as a 
candle does. 

56 i have a tongue full of thanksgiving owing to the 

gratitude for bounties ; Thou makest It eloquent and 
melodious In my narration. 

57 Do Thou breathe into the 9oal of (Thy) servant with 

love, BO that by Thy love it may become ehining like 
the Sun. 

58 Oh Disoerner of Truth, keep ray friends happy, cheerful 

and gay, nay even better than that. 
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59 Keep me bsppy end pleAeed witH oontentmeni ; meke 

me victorious with boldneRC tike (the hero) RAetam^ 

60 Do Thoa grant truthfulness with love and mercy; 

make me fortunate with glory and tranquility. 

61 Make me uniform inwardly as well ae outwardly; 

purify my heart, soul nnd body. 

6 J Do Thou make my good name famoae in the eity ; 
make my years, days and months ausptoious- 

63 When the bird of life leaves tbeoageof the body, tbo 

Holy Spirits will eeine forward to receive mo. 

64 Do Xhoa grant me a decoration in the proximity of 

Paradise, because Tby favours and obligations are 
many. 

65 Hail Happiness t Hail Good Fortune 1 that 1 belnng to 

the religion of the holy Zarathnahtra, 

06 Which is above the desoriptiou of my speech. My 
salutations on the holy eoul of him the Prophet! 

67 He has passed from * Jabarl^t,^ (a degree in mystjeal 

life,) and ^ MalakhV, the invisible world, and the 
angele, to the top of the tlirone of God and the 
Heavens 

68 By the grace of hie holy nature it ie evident that 

humanity becomes manifested from Divinity. 

69 Truth is espaotally shown tu all the oreatures by means 

of his pure and absolute nature. 

70 X have perfect faith and belief in this religion, as that 

true prophet was my guide, 

71 Oh God, accept my prayer (for) Thou art the Judge of 

the neoeasities (of mankind) and of (their) prayers. 

72 Make my glory pure like that of HfLshang, the Pish' 

dddian; Oh omnipotent Lord 1 make me distinguish’ 
ed with intelllgenoe snd distiuotioo in all works (that 
I undertake). 

7S Owing to this is Thy name exalted, Thou Vsiler of 
the sins of the heretic I Thou art the forgiver of 
the helpless, Oh Holy Creator t 
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STBOPBl 

BAW or COMPLlTltiS OF T a IB MtWAJAT 

ji A )1 theae good benodiotionfi wore ooraplated on tha day 
Ardibeheaht nud montli TUhtar. 

75 I was thinking of the Yasidajardi year when the Guide 

(Saroflh) showed me thia way : 

76 The Holy Saroeh has recited this Muol^ntj ' May 

th^ prayers and inrocations be accepted by the 
Almighty!’' 

1220 yoadajordi 
CoupLiTin. 
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